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THE ADVENTURES OF Oiiv#R 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


in the novel, the harsh, overbearing police maflSrate, 
Mr. Fang, portrayed in the eleventh chapter is known to 
have keen drawn from direct observation of a Mr. Laing, 
of Hatton Garden Police Court. Rose Maylie is supposed 
to have been partly modelled after Mary Hogarth, a 
younger sister of his wife, whose death on May 7, 1837, 
at the age of seirenteen, was a haunting sorrow throughout 
his whole life. On her tombstone in Kensal Green ceme- 
tery he inscribed the epitaph: “Young, beautiful, and 
good, God numbered her among his angels at the early 
age of seventeen The name of Fagin was taken from 
a fellow drudge in the blacking warehouse where Dickens 
was employed in 1824. 

The last series of public readings given by Dickens, 
in 1868-70, included the scenes from Oliver Twist that 
culminate in the murder of Nancy and the flight of Sikes. 
They entailed a severe tax upon his nervous energy, and 
his persistence in going on Avith them undoubtedly shor- 
tened his life. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

This, one bf the least successful of Dickens’s works, 
appeared serially in Household Words from January 25th, 
1851, to December 10th, 1853, and ran concurrently with 
the monthly part publication of Bleak House. It was 
based upon Keightley’s History of England. 
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OLIVER TWIST 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


“ Some of the author’s friends cried, ‘ Looket*, gentlemen, the man is a villain ; 
but it is Nature for all that,* and the you'.ig critics of the age — the cleric, appren- 
tices, etc., called it low, and fell a groaning.” — Fielding. 

The greater part of this tale was originally published in a magazine. 
When I completed it, and put it forth in its present form three years 
ago, I fully expected it would be objected to on some very high moral 
grounds in some very high moral quarters. The result did not fail to 
prove the justice of my anticipations. 

I embrace the present opportunity of saying a few words in explana- 
tion of my aim and objects in its production. It is in some sort a duty 
with me to do so, in gratitude to those who sympathised with me and 
divined my purpose at the time, and who, perhaps, will not be sorry to 
have their impression confirmed under my own hand. 

It is^ it seems, a very coarse and shocking circumstance, that some 
of the characters in these pages are chosen from the most criminal and 
degraded of London’s population ; that Sikes is a thief, and Fagih a 
receiver of stolen goods ; that the boys are pickpocket^.and the girl is 
a prostitute, 

^ I confess I have yet to learn that a lesson of the pujiest good may 
not be drawn from the vilest evil. I have always believed this to be a 
recognised and establi^be(|,|ruth, laid down by the greatest men the 
world has ever seen, constantly acted upon by the best and wisest 
natures, and coi^rmed by the reason and experience of every thinking 
mind. I saw no reason, when I wrote this book, why the very dregs 
of life, so long as their speech did not offend the ear, should not serve 
the purpose of a monaI,#t least as w^^as its froth and csream. Nor 
did I doubt that there fey festering tn St. Giles’s as gOod materials 
towards the truth as any hunting in St. James’s. 

In this spirit, when 1 wtiii to show, in little Oliver, the principle of 
good surviving through every adverse circumstance, and triumphing 
at last ; and when I considered among what companions I could try 

* [There was no preface to the'fcst edition of 1838, nor to the second edition of 
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him best, having reglurd to that kind of men into whose hands he would 
most naturally Ml, I bbthought myself of those who figure in these 
volumes. When I came to discuss the subject more maturely with 
myself, I saw many strong reasons for pursuing the course to which I 
was inclined. I had read of thieves by scores — seductive fellows (ami- 
able for the most part), faultless in dress, plump in pocket, choice in 
horse-flesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, great at a song, a 
bottle, pack of cards or dice-box, and fit companions for the bravest. 
But I had never met (except in Hogarth) with the mis^able reality. 
It appeared to me that to draw a knot of such associates in crime as 
really do exist ; to paint them in all their deformity, in all their 
wretchedness, in all the squalid poverty of their lives ; to show them as 
they really are, for ever skulking imeasily through the dirtiest paths of 
life, with the great, black, ghastly gallows closing up their prospect, 
turn them where they may ; it appeared to me that to do this would be 
to attempt a something which was greatly needed, and which would be 
a service to society. And therefore I did it as I best could. 

In every book I know, where such characters are treated of at all, 
certain allurements and fascinations are thrown around them. Even 
in the Beggars* Opera the thieves are represented as leading a life which 
is rather to be envied than otherwise ; while Macheath, with all the 
captivations of command, and the devotion of the most beautiful girl 
and only pure character in the piece, is as much to be admired and 
emulated by weak beholders as any fine gentleman in a red coat who 
has purchased, as Voltaire says, the right to command a couple of 
thousand men or so, and to affront death at their head. Johnson’s 
question whether any man will turn thief because Macheath is reprieved, 
seems to me beside the matter. I ask myself, whether any man wfll 
be deterred from turning thief because of his being sentenced to dbath, 
and because of the existence of Peachum and Lockit ; and remembeiing 
the captain’s roaring life, great appearance, vast success, and strong 
advantages, I feel assured that nobody having a bent that way will 
take any warning from him, or will see anything in the play but a very 
flowery and pleasant road, conducting an honourable ambition, in 
course of time, to Tyburn Tree. 

In fact, Gay’s witty satire on society had a general object, which 
made him careless of example in this respect, and gave him other wider 
and higher aims. The same may be said of Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
admirable and most powerful novel of Paul Clifford, which cannot be 
fairly considered as having, or being intended to have, any bearing on 
this part of the subject, one way or other. What manner of life is that 
which is described in these pages as the everyday existence of a thief? 
What charms has it for the young and ill-disposed, what allurements 
for the most jolter-headed of juveniles ? Here are no canterings upon 
moonlit heaths, no' merry-makings in the snuggest of all possible 
caverns, none of the attractions of dress — no embroidery, no lace, no 
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jack*boob, no crimson coats and ruffles, none of the dash and ft^eedom 
with which ** the road ’* has been, time out of mind, invested* The 
cold, wet, shelteriess midnight streets of London ; the foul and frowsy 
dens, where vice is closely packed and lacks tlie room to turn*; the 
haunts of hunger and disease, the shabby rags that scarcely hold 
together — where are the attractions of these things? Have they no 
lesson, and do they not whisper something beyond the little-regarded 
warning of a moral precept ? 

But there are people of so refined and delicate & nature, that they 
cannot bear the contemplation of these horrors. Not that they turn 
instinctively from crime, but that criminal characters, to suit them, 
must be, like their meat, in delicate disguise. A Massaroni in green 
velvet is quite an enchanting creature ; but a Sikes in fustian is insup- 
portable. A Mrs. Massaroni, being a lady in short petticoats and a 
fancy dress, is a thing to imitate in tableaux and have in lithograph on 
pretty songs ; but a Nancy, being a creature in a cotton gown and 
cheap shawl, is not to be thought of. It is wonderful how virtue turns 
from dirty stockings ; and how vice, married to ribbons and a little gay 
attire, changes her name, as wedded ladies do, and becomes romance. 

Now, as the stem and plain truth, even in the dress of this (in novels) 
much exalted race, was a part of the purpose of this book, I will not, 
for these readers, abate one hole in the Dodger’s coat, or one scrap of 
curl-paper in the girl’s dishevelled hair. I have no faith in the delicacy 
which cannot bear to look upon them. I have no desire to make prose- 
l3rtes among such people. I have no respect for their opinion, good or 
bad ; do not covet their approval ; and do not write for their amuse- 
meitt. • I venture to say this without reserve ; for I am not aware of 
any writer in our language, having a respect for himself, or held in 
any respect by his posterity, who ever has descended to the taste of this 
fastidious class. 

On the other hand, if I look for examples, and for precedents, I find 
them in the noblest range of English literature. Fielding, De Foe, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, Richardson, Mackenzie — all these, for wise pur- 
poses, and especially the two first, brought upon the scene the very 
scum and refuse of the land. Hogarth, the moralist and censor of his 
age-^in whose great works the times in which he lived, and the char- 
acters of every time, will never cease to be reflected — did the like, 
without the compromise of a hair’s breadth, with a power and depth of 
thought which belonged to few men before him, and will probably 
appertain to fewer still in time to come. Where does this giant stand 
now in the estimation of his countrymen ? And yet if I turn back to 
the days in which he or any of these men flourished, I find the same 
reproach levelled against them every one, each in his turn, by the insects 
of the hour, who raised their little hum, and died, and were forgotten. 

Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away, by showing Spain its 
impossible and wild absurdity. It was my attempt, in my humble and 
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sphere, to dim the false glitter surrounding somethiiig which 
really (hd.mst, Iqr Showing it in its unattractive and repulsive truth* 
No less consulting my own taste than the manners of the age, I 
endeavoured, while I painted it in all its fallen and degraded aspect, to 
banish from the lips of the lowest character I introduced any expres- 
sion that could by possibility offend, and rather to lead to the unavoid- 
able inference that its existence was of the mpst debased and vicious 
kind, than to prove it elaborately by words and deeds. In tlie case of 
the girl, in particulkr, I kept this intention constantly in view. Whether 
it is apparent in the narrative, and how it is executed, I leave my readers 
to determine. 

It has been observed of this girl, that her devotion to the brutal 
housebreaker does not seem natural, and it has been objected to Sikes 
in the same breath — with some inconsistency, as I venture to think — 
that he is surely overdrawn, because in him there would appear to be 
none of these redeeming traits which are objected to as unnatural in his 
mistress. Of the latter objection I will merely say, that I fear there 
are in the world some insensible and callous natures that do become, 
at last, utterly and irredeemably bad. But whether this be so or not, 
of one thing I am certain, that there are such men as Sikes, who, being 
closely followed through the same space of time, and through the same 
current of circumstances, would not give, by one look or action of a 
moment, the faintest indication of a better nature. Whether every 
gentler human feeling is dead within such bosoms, or the proper chord 
to strike has rusted and is hard to find, I do not know ; but that the 
fact is so, I am sure. i 

It is useless to discuss whether the conduct and character of the girl 
seems natural or unnatural, probable or improbable, right or wrong. It is 
true. Every man who has watched these melancholy shades of life knows 
it to be so. Suggested to my mind long ago — long before I dealt in fiction 
— by what I often saw and read of, in actual life around me, I have, for 
years, tracked it through many profligate and noisome ways, and found 
it still the same. From the first introduction of tliat poor wretch to 
her laying her bloody head upon the robber’s breast, there is not one 
word exaggerated or over-wrought. It is emphatically God’s truth, for 
it is the truth He leaves in such depraved and miserable breasts ; the 
hope yet lingering behind ; the last fair drop of water at the bottom of 
the dried-up weed-choked well. It involves the best and worst shades 
of our common nature ; much of its ugliest hues, and something of its 
most beautiful ; it is a contradiction, an anomaly, an apparent impos- 
sibility, but it is a truth. I am glad to have had it doubted, for in that 
circumstance I find a sufficient assurance that it needed to be told, 

Devonshire Terrace, 

1 st April 1841 . 
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At page 293 of this present edition of Oliver Twist, there is a 
description of “ the filthiest, the strangest, the most extraordinary, 
of the many localities that are hidden in London.” And the name of 
this place is Jacob’s Island. 

Eleven or twelve years have elapsed since the description was first 
published. I was as well convinced then, as I am now, that nothing 
effectual can be done for the elevation of the poor in England, until 
their dwelling-places are made decent and wholesome. I have always 
been convinced that this Reform must precede all other Social 
Reforms ; that it must prepare the way for Education, even for 
Religion ; and that, without it, those classes of the people which 
increase the fastest, must become so desperate and be made so 
miserable, as to bear within themselves the certain seeds of ruin to 
the whole community. 

The Metropolis (of all places under Heaven) being excluded from 
provisions of the Public Health Act passed last year, a society has 
been formed called the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, with the 
view of remedying this grievous mistake. The association held its 
first public meeting at Freemason’s Hall, on Wednesday the sixth of 
February last : the Bishop of London presiding. It happened that 
this yery place, Jacob’s Island, had lately attracted the attention of 
the Board of Health, in consequence of its having been ravaged by 
cholera ; and that the Bishop of London had in his hands the result of 
an inquiry under the Metropolitan Sewers Commission, shewing, by 
way of proof of the cheapness of sanitary improvements, an estimate 
of the probable cost at which the houses in Jacob’s Island could be 
rendered fit for human habitation — which cost was stated at about a 
penny three farthings per week per house. The Bishop referred to this 
paper, with the moderation and forbearance which pervaded all his 
observations, and did me the honour to mention that I had described 
Jacob’s Island. When I subsequently made a few observations 
myself, I confessed that soft impeachment 

* [The Preface to the Fourth Edition of 1846 was the same as that to the Third 
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WaWi the vested lai Mai^lebcme parish, tneetli^ on the lowing 
Saturday, had the honour to be addressed by Sir Peter Laorie, a 
gentleman of infailibie authority, of great innate modesty, and of a ^ 
most sweet humanity. This remarkable alderman, as 1 am informed 
by 7%e Observernewspaper, then and there delivered himself (I quote 
the pas^ge without any correction) as follows — 

Having touched upon the point of saving to the poor, he be^e<| to illustrate 
it by reading for thenf the particulars of a survey that had been made in a locality 
called ‘Jacob’s Island’ — [a laugh] — where, according to the surveyor, 1300 
houses were erected on forty acres of ground. The surveyor asserted and laid 
down that each house could be supplied with a constant supply of pure water — 
secondly, that each house could be supplied with a sink — thirdly, a water-closet 
— ^fourthly, a drain — ^fifthly, a foundation drain — and sixthly, the accommodation 
of a dust bin [laughter], and all at the average rate of 13s. 4d. per week [oh, oh, 
and laughter]. 

Mr. G. Bird; Can Sir Peter Laurie tell the Vestry where ‘Jacob’s I^nd’ is? 
[laughter]. 

Sir P. Laurie: That was just what he was about to tell them. The Bishop 
of London, poor soul, in his simplicity, thought there tealiy was such a place, 
which he had been describing so minutely, whereas it turned out that it only 
existed in a work of fiction^ written by Mr, Charles Dickens ten years ago [roars of 
laughter]. The fact was admitted by Mr, Charles Dickens himself at the meetings 
and he (Sir P. Laurie) had extracted his words from the same paper, the Morning 
Herald, Mr. Dickens said ‘ Now the first of these classes proceeded generally 
on the supposition that the compulsory improvement of these dwellings, when ex- 
ceedingly defective, would be very expensive. But that was a great mistake, for 
nothing was cheaper than good sanitary improvements, as they knew in this case 
of ‘Jacob’s Island ’ [laughter], which he had described in a work of fiction some 
ten or eleven years ago. 

When I came to read this, I was so much struck by the honesty, by 
the truth, and by the wisdom of this logic, as well as by the fact of 
the sagacious vestry, including members of parliament, magistrates, 
officers, chemists, and I know not who else listening to it meekly (as 
became them), that I resolved to record the fact here, as a certain 
means of making it known to, and causing it to be reverenced by, 
many thousands of people. Reflecting upon this logic, and its 
universal application ; remembering that when Fielding described 
Newgate, the prison immediately ceased to exist ; that when Smollett 
took Roderick Random to Bath, that city instantly sank into the 
earth ; that when Scott exercised his genius on Whitefriars, it in- 
continently glided into the Thames ; that an ancient place called 
Windsor was entirely destroyed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by two 
Merry Wives of that town, acting under the direction of a person of 
the name of Shakespeare ; and that Mr. Pope, after having at a 
great expense completed his grotto a| Twickenham, incautiously 
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reduced it to ashes by writing a poem upon it I say, when I cashe 
to consider ^ese things^ 1 was inclined to make this preface the 
vehicle of my humble tribute of admiration to Sir Peter Laurxe« 
But, I am reshnined by a very painful consideration--^by no lesS a 
consideration than the impossibility of Ais existence. For Sir Peter 
Laurie having been himself described in a book (as I understand he 
was, one Christmas time, for his conduct on the seat of Justice), it is 
but too cleartithat there can be no such man I 

Otherwise, I should have been quite sure of his concurrence in the 
following passage, written thirty years ago by my late lamented friend 
the Reverend Sydney Smith, that great master of wit, and terror of 
noodles ; but singularly applicable to the present occasion. 

We have been thus particular in stating the case, that we may make an answer 
to those profligate persons who are always ready to fling an air of ridicule upon 
the labours of humanity, because they are desirous that what they have not the 
virtue to do themselves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done by 
others. A still higher degree of depravity than this, is to want every sort of 
compassion for human misery, when it is accompanied by filth, poverty, and 
ignorance. To regulate humanity by the income tax, and to deem the bodily 
wretchedness and the dirty tears of the poor, a fit subject for pleasantry and con- 
tempt. We should have been loth to believe that such deep-seated and disgusting 
immorality existed in these days ; but the notice of it is forced upon us. 


Devonshire Terrace, 
MarcAf 1850 . 
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‘^CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION 


Once upon a time it was h^Id to be a coarse and shocking circum- 
stance, that some of the characters in these pages are chosen from 
the most criminal and degraded of London’s population. 

As I saw no reason, when I wrote this book, why the dregs of life 
(so long as their speech did not offend the ear) should not serve the 
purpose of a moral, as well as its froth and cream, I made bold to 
believe that this same Once upon a time would hot prove to be 
All-time or even a long time. I saw many strong reasons for pur- 
suing my course. I had read of thieves by scores; seductive fellows 
(amiable for the most part), faultless in dress, plump in pocket, 
choice in horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, great 
at a song, a bottle, pack of cards or dice-box, and fit companions for 
the bravest. But I had never met (except in Hogarth) with the 
miserable reality. It appeared to me that to draw a knot of such 
associates in crime as really did exist; to paint them in all their 
deformity, in all their wretchedness, in all the squalid misery of 
their lives; to show them as they really were, for ever skulking 
uneasily through the dirtiest paths of life, with the great black 
ghastly gallows closing up their prospect, turn them where they 
might; it appeared to me that to do this, would be to attempt a 
something which was needed, and which would be a service to society. 
And I did it as I best could. 

In every book I know, where such characters are treated of, 
allurements and fascinations are thrown around them. Even in the 
Beggars^ Opera, the thieves are represented as leading a life which 
is rather to be envied than otherwise ; while Macheath, with all the 
captivations of command, and the devotion of the most beautiful girl 
and only pure character in the piece, is as much to be admired and 
emulated by weak beholders, as any fine gentleman in a red ooat who 
has purchased, as Voltaire says, the right to command a couple of 
thousand men, or so, and to affront death at their head. Johnson’s 
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question, whether &ny man will turn thief because Macheath is re- 
prieved, seems to me beside the matter. I ask myself, whether any 
man will be deterred from turning thief, because of Macheath*s being 
sentenced to death, and because of the existence of Peachum said 
Lockit; and remembering the captain's roaring life, great appear- 
ance, vast success, and strong advantages, I feel assured that nobody 
having a bent that way will take any warning from him, or will see 
anything in the play but a flowery and pleasant ro^d, conducting an 
honourable ambition — in course of time — to Tyburn Tree. 

In fact. Gay's witty satire bn society had a general object, which 
made him quite regardless of example in this respect, and gave him 
other and wider aims. The same may be said of Sir Edward Bulweris 
admiraUe and powerful novel of Patil Cliffmd, which cannot be fairly 
considered as having, or as being intended to have, any bearing oti 
this part of the subject, one way or other. 

What manner of life is that which Is described in these pages, as 
the everyday existence of a Thief? What charms has it for the young 
and ill-disposed, what alluruttients for the most jolter-headed of juve- 
niles? Here are no caiiterings on moonlit heaths, no merry-makings 
in the snuggest of all possible caverns, none of the attractions of 
dress, no embroidery, no lace, no jack -boots, no crimson coats and 
ruffles, none of the dash and freedom with which ‘‘the road” has 
been time out of mind invested. The cold wet shelterless midnight 
streets of London; the foul and frowsy dens, where vice is closely 
packed and lacks the room to turn; the haunts of hunger and disease; 
the shabby rags that scarcely hold together ; where are the attractions 
of these things? 

Tliere are people, however, of so refined and delicate a nature, that 
they cannot bear the contemplation of such horrors. Not that they 
turn instinctively from crime; but that criminal characters, to suit 
them, must be, like their meat, in delicate disguise. A Massaroni id 
green velvet is an enchanting creature; but a Sikes in fustian is 
insupportable. A Mrs. Massaroni, being a lady in short petticoats 
and a fancy dress, is a thing to imitate in tableaux and have in litho- 
graph on pretty songs; but a Nancy, being a creature in a cotton 
gown and cheap shawl, is not to be thought of. It is wonderful how 
Virtue turns from dirty stockings; and how Vice, married to ribbons 
and a little gay attire, changes her name, as wedded ladies do, and 
becomes Romance. 

But as the stern truth, even in the dress of this (in novels) much 
exalted race, was a part of the purpose of this book, I did not, for 
these readers, abate one hole in the Dodger’s coat, or one scrap of 
curl-paper in Nancy’s dishevelled hair. I had no faith in the delicacy 
which could not bear to look upon them. I had no desire to make 
proselytes among such people. I had no respect for their opinion. 
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good or bad; did not covet their approval; and did not write for thdir 
amusement 

Jt has been observed of Nancy that her devotion to the brutal house* 
breaker does not seem natural. And it has been objected to Sikes 
in the same breath — with some inconsistency, as I vcmture to think — 
that he is surely overdrawn, because in him there v^^id appear to 
be none of those redeeming traits which are objected to as unnatural 
In his mistress. ^ Of the latter objection I will merely remark, that 
1 fear there are in the world some insensible and ceiUous natures, 
that do become utterly and incurably bad. Whether this be so or 
not, of one thing I am certain that there ar6 such men as Sikes, 
who, being closely followed through the same space of time and 
through the same current of circumstances, would not give, by the 
action of a moment, the faintest indication of a better nature. Whether 
every gentler human feeling ip dead within such bosoms, or the proper 
chord to strike has rusted and is hard to find, I dO not pretend to 
know; but that the fact is, as I state it, I am sure. 

It is useless to discuss whether the Conduct and character of the 
girl seems natural or unnatural, probable pr improbable, right or 
wrong. It is true. Every man who has watched these melanchofy 
shades of life, must know it to be so. From the first introductlk^ 
of that poor wretch, to her laying her blood-stained head upon the 
robber’s breast, there is not a word exaggerated or over-wijpl^ht. 
It is emphatically God’s truth, for it is the truth He leaves in such 
depraved and miserable breasts; the hope yet lingering tb^; the 
last fair drop of water at the bottom of the weed-choked^P^fll. It 
involves the best and worst shades of our nature; much of its ugliest 
hues, and something of its most beautiful; it is a contradiction, an 
anomaly, an apparent impossibility; but it is a truth. I am glad to 
have had it doubted, for in that circumstance I should find a suffident 
assurance (if I wanted any) that it needed to be told. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, it was publicly 
declared in London by an amazing Alderman, that Jacob’s Island 
did not exist, and never had existed. Jacob’s Island continues to 
exist (like an ill-bred place as it is) in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven., though improved and much changed. 
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CHAPTER I 

TMATS OF THE PLACE WHERE OLIVER TWIST WAS BORN ; AND OF 
THE CIRCUBASTANCES ATTENDING HIS BIRTH 

Among other public buildings in a certain town, which for many 
reasons it will be prudent to refrain from mentioning, and to which 
i win assign no fictitious name, there is one anciently common to 
Wiost towns, great or small : to wit, a workhouse ; and in this work- 

t use was born — on a day and date which I need not trouble myself 
repeat, inasmuch as it can be of no possible consequence to the 
reader^ in this stage of the business at all events — the item of mortality 
whose name is prefixed to the head of this chapter. 

' Fpr a long time after it was ushered into this world of sorrow and 
trouble by the parish surgeon, it remained a matter of considerable 
doubt whether the child would survive to bear any name at all ; 
which case it is somewhat more than probable that these memoirs 
wmild never have appeared ; or, if they had, that being compiised 
within a coti^e of pages, they would have possessed the inestimable 
merit of being the most concise and faithful specimen of biography 
extant in the literature of any age or country. 

Although I am not disposed to maintain that the being bom in a 
workhouse is in itself the most fortunate and enviable circumstance 
that can possibly befall a human being, I do . mean to say that in this 
particular instance it was the best thing for Oliver Twist that could 
by possitality have occurred. The fact is, that there was considerable 
difficulty in inducing Oliver to take upon himself the ofiice of respira- 
troublesome practice, but one which custom has rendered 
msde$^SLtf to our easy existence ; and few some time he lay gasping on 
« Uttl^ libd^ mattress, rather unequally poised between this world and 
the next: balance being decidedly in favour of the latter. Now, 

if, dinisi^ tlds twief period, Oliver had been surrounded by carehd 
gtwndinoiiiers, amdmis aunts, experienced nurses, and doctors of 
proltHiffd wtsim, he would most inevitayy and indubitably have been 
8 ^ 1 ) 1 2 



Mlleii^intio^ne. IlicM be£t^ iuib6^ 1:^, however, tol 4rj»su^ iM 

womm, ^0 rather ihkty hy an unwonted alfo^nce hf 

feeel| Iui4 k fkrkh ^i^peon who did such matters 
and Natdre fought out the point between th^. ‘fhe nfeSUlt wkkt that, 
after a few struggles, Oliver breathed, sneezed, and prs^feed^ to 
^vertise to the inmates of the workhouse the fact of a hew l^rden 
having been imposed upon the parish, by setting up as Jcmd a C#y as 
could reasonably have been expected from a mate infant who |i^ not 
been possessed oT that very useful appendage, a v^ce, ia* a iuuc^ 
longer space of time than three minutes and a quarter* 

As Oliver gave this first proof of the free and proper a(^0n tt his 
lungs, the patchwork coverlet which was carelessly flung over the iron 
bedstead, rustled ; the pale face of a young woman was raised fedMy 
from the pillow ; and a faint voice imperfectly articulated idle words, 
“ Let me see the child, and die.” 

The surgeon had been sitting with his face turned towards the fife, 
giving the palms of his hands a warm and a rub alternately. As the 
young woman spoke, he rose, and advancing to the bed^s head, aaid, 
with more kindness than might have been expected of him : 

** Oh, you must not talk about dying yet.” 

** Lor bless her dear heart, no ! ” interposed the nurse, hastily 
depositing in her pocket a green glass bottle, the contents of which 
she had been tasting in a corner with evident satisfaction. bless 

her dear heart, when she has lived as long as I have, Sil^#nd had 
thirteen children of her own, and all on ’em dead except two, dtid them 
in the wurkus with me, she’ll know better than to take on in that way, 
bless her dear heart ! Think what it is to be a mother, there’s a dear 
young lamb, do.” 

Apparently this consolatory perapective of a mother’s prospects failed 
in producing its due effect. The pa&nt shook her head, and stretched 
out her hand towards the child. 

The surgeon deposited it in her arms. She imprinted her co^ 
white lips passionately on its forehead, passed her hands over her 
face, gazed wildly round, shuddered, fell back — and died. They 
chafed her breast, hands, and temples ; but the blood had stopped fiar 
ever. They talked of hope and comfort. They had been strangers 
too long. 

** It’s all over, Mrs. Thingummy I ” said the surgeon at last. 

•‘Ah, poor dear, so it is!” said the nurse, picking up the of 
the green bottle, which had fallen out on the pillow, as stoe^od to 
take up the child. “ Poor dear ! ” 

**You needn’t mind sending up to me, if the child erks, mirae,^ 
said the surgeon, putting on his gloves with great deiiberatioti^ ** It’s 
very likely it wt/l he troublesome. Give it a little gru^ M it §k,** ®te 
put on his hat, and, pausing by the bed>side on his way to the docu*, 
added, ** She was a good-looking g^ri, too ; where did she wme inua ? ” 

“ She was brought here last night,” replied the did *^hy 

overseer’s order. She was found lying in the She had 
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S 0 mi d^tance, for her shoes were worn to pieces ; but where^ 
or where she was goings to, nobody knows.” 

^ ' TlKe Siitgem. leaned over the body, and raised the left hand. ** The 
old he said» shaking his head : no wedding-^ritlg, 1 see. .*'Ah I 

Goodn^tl” 

The medical gentleman walked aw'ay to dinner; and the nurse, 
having' once more applied herself to the green bottle, sat down on a 
low chair before the fire, and proceeded to dress the infant. 

Wfi^t an excellent example of the power of dress young Oliver 
Twist wast Wrapped in the blanket which had hitherto formed his 
only covering, he might have been the child of a nobleman or a b^gar ; 
it wouM have been hard for the haughtiest stranger to have assigned 
him his pmper station in society. But now that he was enveloped in 
the old calico robes which had grown yello\v in the same service, he was 
badged and ticketed, and fell into his place at once — a parish child — the 
Qtf^ait of a workhouse — the humble, half-starved drudge — to be cuffed 
and buffeted through the world — despised by all, and pitied by none. 

Oliver cried lustily. If he could have known that he was an orphan, 
left to the tender mercies of churchwardens and overseers, perhaps he 
would have cried the louder. 


CHAPTER II 

TREATS .OF OLIVER TWIST’S GROWTH, EDUCATION, AND BOARD 

FoR*the neat eight or ten months, Oliver was the victim of a systematic 
course of treachery and deception. He was brought up by hand. 
The hungry and destitute situation of the infant orphan was duly 
reported by the workhouse authorities to the parish authorities. The 
parish authorities inquired with dignity of the workhouse authorities, 
whether there was no female then domiciled in *‘the house” who was 
in ’a situation to impart to Oliver Twist the consolation and nourish- 
mextt of which he stood in need. The workhouse authorities replied, 
with humility, that there was not. Upon this, the parish authorities 
magnanimously and humanely resolved that Oliver should be 
“farmed,” or, in other words, that he should be dispatched to a 
bfW€di*wt»rkhouse some three miles off, where twenty or thirty other 
jhvimllo offenders against the poor-laws rolled about the floor ^1 day, 
without the inconvenience of too much food or too much clotliing, 
under the parental superintendence of an elderly female, who received 
the culprits at mid for the consideration of sevenpence-halfpenny per 
small head per week. Sevenpence-halfpenny’s worth per week is a 
jgood round diet for a child ; a great deal may be got Tor sevenpence* 
hal^nny : quite enough to overload its stomach and make it im- 
comfortafate. The ’ elderly female was a woman of wisdom and 
experience ; she knew what was good for children ; and she had a 
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very mccttt^ie peneeption wl^M; was good ibr harfeetC So stm 
appropriated Urn ^e&iter pail of tlie weekly sdpead to bear own use^ 
and consigned the ri^g parochial generation to even a ahortia^ a^Ow- 
anbe than was originally provided for them, therein findiUtg In ite 
lowest depth a deeper still, and proving herself a very great experi- 
ment philosopher. 

Eveiybody knows the stoiy of another experimental philosopher, 
who had a great theory about a horse being able to live without eat> 
hlg, and who demonstrated it so well that he got his own horse dowm 
to a straw a day, and would most unquestionably have rendered him a 
very spirited and rampacious animal on nothing at all, if he had not 
died just four-and-twenty hours before he was to have had his first 
comfortable bait of air. Unfortunately for the experimental phtiosi^hy 
of the female to whose protecting care Oliver Twist was delivered *over, 
a similar result usually attended the operation of Aer systmi ; for at 
the very moment when a child had contrived to exist upon the smafitst 
possible portion of the weakest possible food, it did pervers^y happexi 
in eight and a half cases out of ten, either that it sicken^ irom want 
and cold, or fell into the fire from neglect, or got half-smothered hy 
accident ; in any one of which cases, the miserable little being was 
usually summoned into another world, and there gathered to the 
fathers it had never known in this. 

Occasionally, when there was some more than usually interesting 
inquest upon a parish child who had been overlooked in turning up a 
bedstead, or inadvertently scalded to death when there happened to be 
a washing ; though the latter accident was very scarce, — anything 
approaching to a washing being of rare occurrence in the farm — ^the 
jury would take it into their heads to ask troublesome questions, or 
the parishioners would rebelliously affix their signatures to a 
remonstrance. But these impertinences were speedily choked by 
the evidence of the surgeon and the testimony of the beadle, jthe 
former of whom had always opened the body and found nothmg 
inside (which was very probable indeed), and the latter of whom 
invariably swore whatever the parish wanted ; which was very 
self-devotional. Besides, the board made periodical pilgrimages to the 
farm, and always sent the beadle the day before, to say they were 
going. The children were neat and clean to behold, when went ; 
and what more would the people have ! 

ft cannot be expected that this system of farming wotiM pf^uce 
any very extraordinaiy or luxuriant crop. Oliver Twist’s ninth t^h- 
day found hun a pale thin child, somewhat diminutive in stature, and 
decidedly small in circumference. But nature or inheritam:e |iad 
implanted a good sturdy spirit in Oliver’s breast. It had had plenty 
of room to expand, thanks to the spare diet of the establislunent ; and 
perhaps to this circumstance may be attributed his having any fdnth 
l^h^y at all* Be this as it may, however, it was his ninth bht^ 
day ; and he was keeping it in the coal-cellar with a select patty of 
two other young gentlemen, who, after participating with him in a 
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had heeii Utckid xip therein for abrockaisly prcswia^ 
^ h^ hmgiy* when Mrs. Maim, the good lady of the house, was^ 
ynexpeqtei^ty staiiled by the apparition of Mr. Bumble, the beadle^ 
stnyii^ to undo the wicket of the garden-gate. 

Goodness gracious ! is that you, Mr. Bumble, Sir ? ” said Mrs. 
Mann, thrusting her head out of the window in well-affected ecstasies 
of “(Susan, take Oliver and them two brats up stairs, and wash 
’em directly. )^My heart alive ! Mr. Bumble, how^lad I am to see 
you, sure-lyi ** 

Now, Mn Bumble was a fat man, and a choleric; so, instead of 
reS|K»^ing to this open-hearted salutation in a kindred spirit, he gave 
the little wicket a tremendous shake, and then bestowed upon it a kick 
which could have emanated from no leg bu^ a beadle’s. 

“Lor, only think,” said Mrs. Mann, running out, — for the three 
boys had been removed by this time, — “only think of that! That I 
should have foigotten tliat the gate was bolted on the inside, on 
aooount of them dear children ] Walk in, Sir ; walk in, pray, Mr. 
Bumble, do. Sir.” 

Although this invitation was accompanied with a curtsey that might 
have softened the heart of a churchwarden, it by no means mollified 
the beadle. 

“ Do you think this respectful or proper conduct, Mrs. Mann,” 
inquired Mr. Bumble, grasping his cane, “ to keep the parish officers 
a waiting at your garden-gate, when they come here upon porochial 
business connected with porochial orphans ? Are you aweer, Mrs. 
Mann, that you are, as 1 may say, a porochial delegate, and a 
stipendiary ? ” 

“ I’m sure, Mr. Bumble, that I was only a telling one or two of the 
dear children as is so fond of you, that it was you a coming,” replied 
Mrs. Mann with great humility. 

Mr. Bumble had a great idea of his oratorical powers and his 
importance. He had displayed the one, and vindicated the other. 
He relaxed. 

** Well, well, Mrs. Mann,” he replied in a calmer tone ; “it may be 
as you say ; it may be. Lead the way in, Mrs. Mann, for I come on 
bui^ess, and have something to say,” 

Mrs^ Mann ushered the beadle into a small parlour with a brick 
door, plao^ a seat for him, and officiously deposited his cocked hat 
and cane on the table before. him. Mr. Bumble wiped from his fore- 
head the perspiration which his walk had engendered, glanced com- 
placently at the cocked hat, and smiled. Yes, he smiled. Beadles 
ajpe but men : and Mr. Bumble smiled. 

Now don’t you be offended at what I’m a going to say,” observed 
Mrs, Mann, with captivating sweetness, “You’ve had a IcHig walk, 
ycsi know, or I wouldn’t mention it. Now, will you take a little dn^ 
^aomethink, Mn Bumble ? ” 

“ Not a drop. Not a drop,” said Mr, Bumble, waving his fight 
hand m adigxfified» hutpladd manner. 
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* you will,” said Mrs. Mann, who had noticed .^ tone 

the reft^, and the gesture that had accompanied it. **Jfust aleetle 
drop, with a little cold w^ater, and a lump of sugar. ^ 

Mr. Bumble coughed. 

“ Now, just a leetle drop,” said Mrs. Mann, persuasively. 

** What is it ? ” inquired the beadle. 

Why, it’s what I’m obliged to keep a little of in tlie house, to put 
into the blessed infants’ Daffy, when they ain’t well, Mr.^ Bumble,” 
replied Mrs. Mann, as she opened a corner cupboard and took down 
a bottle and glass. “ It’s gin. I’ll not deceive you, Mr. B. It’s gin.” 

“ Do you give the children Daffy, Mrs. Mann? ” inquired Bumble, 
following with his eyes the interesting process of mixing. 

^‘Ah, bless ’em, that I do, dear as it is,” replied the nurse. I 
couldn’t see ’em suffer before my very eyes, you know, Sir.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bumble approvingly ; “no, you could not. You 
are a humane woman, Mrs. Mann.” (Here she set down the glass.) 
“ I shall take a early opportunity of mentioning it to the board, Mrs. 
Mann.” (He drew it towards him.) “You feel as a mother, Mrs. 
Mann.” (He stirred the gin-and-water.) “I — I drink your health 
with cheerfulness, Mrs. Mann and he swallowed half of it. 

“And now about business,” said the beadle, taking out a leathern 
pocket-book. “ The child that was half-baptised Oliver Twist, is nine 
year old to-day.” 

“ Bless him ! ” interposed Mrs. Mann, inflaming her left eye with 
the corner of her apron. 

“And notwithstanding a offered reward of ten pound, whiG^ was 
afterwards increased to twenty pound, notwithstanding the most 
superlative, and, I may say, supernat’ral exertions on the part of this 
parish,” said Bumble, “ we have never been able to discover who is hts 
father, or what was his mother’s settlement, name, or con — dition.” 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands in astonishment ; but added, after a 
moment’s reflection, “ How comes he to have any name at all, then? ” 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, and said, “ i iq- 
wented it.” 

“You, Mr. Bumble!” 

“ I, Mrs. Mann. We name our fondlings in alphabetical order. 
The last was a S, — Swubble, I named him. This was a T, — ^Twist, 
named ktm. The next one as comes will be Unwin, and the next 
Vilkins. I have got names ready made to the end of the alfdiabet, 
and all the way through it again, when we come to Z.” 

“ Why, you’re quite a literary character. Sir ! ” said Mrs. Mann. 

“Well, well,” said the beadle, evidently gratified with the com- 
pliment; “perhaps I maybe. Perhaps I maybe, Mrs. Mann.” He 
finished the gin-and-water, and added, “Oliver being now too old to 
remain here, the board have determined to have him back into the 
house. I have come out myself to take him there. So let me him 
at once.” 

*M’ll fetch him directly,” said Mrs. Mann, leaving the room for thm 
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imrpQse, * CHtw, having had by this time as much of the outer coat 
4^ dkt which encrusted his face and hands, removed, as could be 
'.scrubbed oflf in one washing, was led into the room by his benevolent 
|>rotectres& 

“ Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver,” said Mrs. Mann. 

Oliver made a bow, which was divided between the beadle on the 
chair and the cocked-hat on the table. 

^ ‘‘Will you go along with me, Oliver?” said Mr. Bumble, in a 
majestic voice. 

Oliver was about to say +hat he would go along with anybody with 
great readiness, when, glancing upwards, he caught sight of Mrs. 
Mann, who had got behind the beadle’s chair, and was shaking her 
fist at him with a furious countenance. He took the hint at once, for 
the fist had been too often impressed upon his body not to be deeply 
impressed upon his recollection. 

“ Will sAe go with me ? ” inquired poor Oliver, 

, “ No, she can’t,” replied Mr. Bumble, “ but she’ll come and see you 

somi^mes.” 

This was no very great consolation to the child. Young as he was, 
howeveri he had sense enough to make a feint of feeling great regret 
at going away. It was no very difficult matter for the boy to call the 
tears into his eyes. Hunger and recent ill-usage are great assistants 
^if you want to cry ; and Oliver cried very naturally indeed. Mrs. 
Mann gave him a thousand embraces, and, what Oliver wanted a 
great deal more, a piece of bread and butter, lest he should seem too 
hungry when he got to the workhouse. With the slice of bread in his 
hand, and the little brown-cloth parish cap on his head, Oliver was 
then led away by Mr. Bumble from the wretched home where one kind 
word or look had never lighted the gloom of his infant years. And 
yet he burst into an agony of childish grief as the cottage-gale closed 
after him. Wretched as were the little companions in misery he was 
leaving behind, they were the only friends he had ever known ; and a 
sense of his loneliness in the great wide world sank into the child’s 
heart for the first time. 

Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides ; little Oliver, firmly 
gfasping his gold-laced cuff, trotted beside him, inquiring at the end 
of every quarter of a mile whether they were “ nearly there!” To 
these interrogations, Mr. Bumble returned very brief and snappish 
reives; for the temporary blandness which g^-and-water awakens 
in some bosoms had by this time evaporated, and he was once again 
^ beadle. 

C^iver had not been within the walls of the workhouse a quarter of 
an hour, and had scarcely completed the demolition of a second slice 
of Jbread, when Mr. Bumble, who had handed him over to the care 
of an old woman, returned ; and, telling him it was a board night, 
informed him that the board had said he was to appear before tt 
forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of what a live board was. 
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Oliver Tattmf mbrnxndmi by this inteliigence, and frad ndt 
certa^ whether he ntight to laugh (»- cry* He had no toe to tMidc 
ahout the matter, however ; for Mr. Bumble gave hkn a taf> tm the 
head with his cane to wake him up, and another on the back to 
make him lively ; and bidding him follow, conducted him into a large 
wintewashed room, where eight tnr ten fat gentlemen were sitting 
round a table. At the top of the table, seated in an arm-chair rathear 
higher tlian the rest, was a particularly fat gentleman with a very 
round, red face, ' 

“Bow to the board,” said Bumble. Oliver brushed away two or 
three tears that were lingering in his eyes ; and seeing no board but 
the table, fortunately bowed to that. 

“ What’s your name, boy ? ” said the gentleman in the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so many gentlemen, which 
made him tremble ; and the beadle gave him another tap behind, which 
made him cry. These two causes made him answer in a very low and 
hesitating voice ; Whereupon a gentleman in a white waistcoat said he 
was a fool. Which was a capital way of raising his spirits, and putting 
him quite at his ease. 

“Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, “listen to me. You 
know you’re an orphan, I suppose ? ” 

“ What’s that, Sir ? ” inquired poor Oliver, 

“The boy ts a fool — I thought he was,” said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. 

“Hush 1” said the gentleman who had spoken first. “You know 
you’ve got no father or mother, and that you were brought up 
parish, don’t you ? ” * 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

“What are you crying for?” inquired the gentleman in the White 
waistcoat. And to be sure it was very extraordinary. What the 
boy be crying for ? 

“ I hope you say your prayers every night, said another gentleman 
in a gruff voice ; “ and pray for the people feed you, and take care 
of you — like a Christian. ” 

“Yes, Sir,” stammered the boy. The gentleman who spoke last 
was unconsciously right. It would have been like a Christian, 
and a marvellously good Christian, too, if Oliver had prayed for the 
people who fed and took care of him. But he hadn’t, because nctody 
had taught him. 

“ Well ! You have come here to be educated, and taught a useful 
trade,” said the red-faced gentleman in the high chair. 

So you’ll begin to pick oakum to-morrow morning at six o’clock,” 
added the surly one in the white waistcoat. 

For the combination of both these blessings in the one rimple process 
of picking oakum, Oliver bowed low by the direction of the beadle, 
and was then Mrrkd away to a large ward ; where, on a roi^;ti hard 
bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. What a noble illustration iff the 
tender laws of England ! They let the paupers go to sleep f 
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Boot Oiiiw I Etde l^iight, as he lay sleeping m happy imeoch 
Jldait»ie8s i^ay around him, that the board had that very day arrived 
at a decision which would exercise the most material influence over aS 
his future fortunes. But they had. And this was it : — 

The members of this board were very sage, deep, philosophical men ; 
and wli^ .they came to turn their attention to the wortoouse, they 
iomtid out at once, what ordinaiy^ folks would never have discovered — 
the poor people like it ! It was a regular place of public entertainment 
for the poorer classes ; a tavern where there was ^nothing to pay ; a 
public breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper all the year round ; a bri<dc 
and mortar dysium, where it was all play and no work. “ Oho ! ” said 
the board, looking very knowing ; “we are the fellows to set this to 
rights; we’ll stop it all, in no time.” So they established the rule, 
that all poor people should have the alternative (for they would compel 
nobody, not they,) of being starved by a gradual process in the house, 
or by a quick one out of it. With this view, they contracted with the 
water-works to lay on an unlimited supply of water ; and with a com- 
iactor to supply periodically small quantities of oatmeal ; and issued 
three meals of thin gruel a day, with an onion twice a week, and half 
a roll on Sundays. They made a great many other wise and humane 
regulations, having reference to the ladies, which it is not necessary to 
repeat; kindly undertook to divorce poor married people, in conse- 
quence of the great expense of a suit in Doctors’ Commons ; and, 
instead of compelling a man to support his family, as they had thereto- 
fore done, took his family away from him, and made him a bachelor I 
There is no saying how many applicants for relief, under these last 
two heads, might have started up in all classes of society, if it had not 
been coupled with the workhouse ; but the board were long-headed 
men, and had provided for this difficulty. The relief was inseparable 
from the workhouse and the gruel ; and that frightened people. 

For the first six months after Oliver Twist was removed, the system 
was in full operation. It was rather expensive at first, in consequence 
of the increase in the undertaker’s bill, and the necessity of taking in 
the clothes of all the paupers, which fluttered loosely on their wasted, 
shrunken forms, after a week or two’s gruel. But the number of 
workhouse inmates got thin as well as the paupers ; and the board 
were in ecstasies. 

The room in which the boys were fed w'as a large stone hall, with 
a copper at one end, out of which the master, dressed in an apron for 
the purpose, and assisted by one or two women, ladled the gruel at 
meal-times. Of this festive composition each boy had one porringer, 
and no more — except on occasions of great public rejoicing, when he 
had two ounces and a quarter of bread besides. The bowls never 
wanted washing. The boys polished them with their spoons till they 
shone £^ain ; and when they had performed this operation, (which 
never took very long, the spoons being nearly as large as the bowls,) 
they would sit staring at the copper, with such eager eyes, as if they 
cotfld liave devoured the very biic^ of which it was composed ; employ- 
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tliemselves^ in sucking their fingers most assiduously, 

with the view of catching up any stray splashes of gruel that might 
have been cast thereon. Boys have generally excellent appetites. 
Oliver Twist and his companion? suffered the tortures of slow starvation 
for three months ; at last they got so voracious and wild with hunger, 
'that one boy, who was tall for his :ige, and hadn’t been used to that 
sort of thing (for his father had kept a small cook’s shop), hinted 
darkly to his comparrions, that unless he had another basin of gruel 
per diemy he was afraid he might some night happen to eat the boy 
who slept next him, who happened to be a weakly youth of tender age. 
He had a wild, hungry eye ; and they implicitly believed him. A 
council was held ; lots were cast who should walk up to the master 
after supper that evening, and ask for more ; and it fell to Oliver 
Twist. 

The evening arrived ; the boys took their places. The master, in his 
cook’s uniform, stationed himself at the copper ; his pauper assistants 
ranged themselves behind him ; the gruel was served out ; and a long 
grace was said over the short commons. The gruel disappeared ; the 
boys whispered each other, and winked at Oliver ; while his next 
neighbours nudged him. Child as he was, he was desperate with 
hunger, and reckless with misery. He rose from the table ; and 
advancing to the master, basin and spoon in hand, said, somewhat 
alarmed at his own temerity : 

“ Please, Sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy man ; but he turned very pale. He 
gazed in stupefied astonishment on the small rebel for some seconds ; 
and then clung for support to the copper. The assistants were paralysed 
with wonder ; the boys with fear. 

“ What ! ” said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

Please, Sir,” replied Oliver, “ I want some more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the ladle, pinioned 
him in his arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

The board were sitting in solemn conclave, when Mr. Bumble rushed 
into the room in great excitement, and addressing the gentleman in the 
high chair, said — 

Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon. Sir ! Oliver Twist has asked 
for more ! ” 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted on every counte- 
nance. 

‘‘For more!^"* said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose yourself, Bumble, 
and answer me distinctly. Do I understand that he asked for more, 
after he had eaten the supper allotted by the dietary ? ” 

“ He did, Sir,” replied Bumble. 

“ That boy will be hung,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 
“ I know that boy will be hung.” 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s opinion. An animated 
discussion took place. Oliver was ordered into instant confinement ; 
and a bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the gate, ofieritig 
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a rti^M of five pdunds to anybody who would take Oliver Twi$t off 
e the hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver Twiit 
were offered to any man or woman who wanted an apprentice to any 
trade, business, or calling, 

I never was more convinced of anything in my life,” said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat, as he knocked at the gate and read 
the bill next morning : * * I never was more convinced of anything in 
my life, than I am that that boy will come to be hung.” 

As I purpose to show in the sequel whether the white- walstcoated 
gentleman was right or not, I should perhaps mar the interest of this 
narrative (supposing it to possess any at all) if I ventured to hint, just 
yet, whether the life of Oliver Twist had this violent termination or no. 


CHAPTER III 

RELATES HOW OLIVER TWIST WAS VERY NEAR GETTING A PLACE, 
WHICH WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN A SINECURE 

For a week after the commission of the impious and profane offence of 
asking for more, Oliver remained a close prisoner in the dark and 
solitary room to which he had been consigned by the wisdom and mercy 
of the board. It appears, at first sight, not unreasonable to suppose 
that, if he had entertained a becoming feeling of respect for the prediction 
of the gentleman in the white waistcoat, he would have established 
that sage individual’s prophetic character, once and for ever, by tying 
one end of his pocket-handkerchief to a hook in the wall, and attaching 
himself to the other. To the performance of this feat, however, there 
was one obstacle : namely, that pocket-handkerchiefs, being decided 
articles of luxury, had been, for all future times and ages, removed 
from the noses of paupers by the express order of the board in council 
assembled : solemnly given and pronounced under their hands and seals. 
There was a still greater obstacle in Oliver’s youth and childishness. 
He only cried bitterly all day ; and when the long, dismal night came 
on, he spread his little hands before his eyes to shut out the darkness, 
and, crouching in the corner, tried to sleep : ever and anon waking with 
a start and tremble, and drawing himself closer and closer to the wall, 
as if to feel even its cold hard surface were a protection in the gloom 
and loneliness which surrounded him. 

Let it not be supposed by the enemies of the system,” that, during 
the period of his solitary incarceration, Oliver was denied the benefit of 
exercise, the pleasure of society, or the advantages of religious consola- 
tion, As for exercise, it was nice cold weather, and he was allowed to 
peiform his ablutions every morning under the pump, in a stone yard, 
in the presence of Mr. Bumble, who prevented his catching cold, and 
caused a tingling sensation to pervade his frame, by repeated applications 
of the cane. As for society, he was carried every other day into the 
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the hofs 4iiieil« aful them sociably fiogrged as a public 
warning and example. And so far from being denied the advantages 
of religious consolation, he was kicked into the same apartment every 
evening at prayer-time, and theie permitted to listen to, and console 
his mind with, a general supplication of the boys, containing a special 
clause, therein inserted by authority of die board, in which they entreated 
to be made good, virtuous, contented, and obedient, and to be guarded 
from the sins and vices of Oliver Twist : whom the supplication distinctly 
set forth to be un&er the exclusive patronage and protection of the 
powers of wickedness, and an article direct from the manufactory of 
the very Devil himself. 

It chanced one morning, while Oliver’s affairs were in this aus^ious 
and comfortable state, that Mr. Gamfield, chimney-sweeper, was 
wending his way adown the High-street, deeply cogitating in his mind 
his ways and means of paying certain arrears of rent, for which his 
landlord had become rather pressing. Mr. Gamfield’s most sanguine 
estimate of his finances could not raise them within full five pounds of 
the desired amount ; and, in a species of arithmetical desperation, he 
was alternately cudgelling his brains and his donkey, when, passing 
the workhouse, his eyes encountered the bill on the gate. 

** Wo — o 1 ” said Mr. Gamfield to the donkey. 

The donkey was in a state of profound abstraction : wondering, 
probably, whether he was destined to be regaled with a cabbage-stalk 
or two when he had disposed of the two sacks of soot witli which the 
little cart was laden ; so, without noticing the word of commandt^^ll 
jogged onward. / ' " ' 

Mr. Gamfield growled a fierce imprecation on the donkey genei^y, 
but more particularly on his eyes ; and, running after him, bestowed a 
blow on his head, which would inevitably have beaten in any skull but 
a donkey’s. Then, catching hold of the bridle, he gave his jaw a sharp 
wrench, by way of gentle reminder that he was not his own master ; 
and by these means turned him round. He then gave him another 
blow on the head, just to stun him till he came back again. Having 
completed these arrangements, he walked up to the gate, to read the 
bill. 

The gentleman with the white waistcoat w'as standing at the gate, 
with his hands behind him, after having delivered himself of some pro- 
found sentiments in the board-room. Having witnessed the little dis-. 
pute between Mr. Gamfield and the donkey, he smiled joyously when 
that person came up to read the bill, for he saw at once that Mr. 
Gamfield was exactly the sort of master Oliver Twdst wanted. Mr. 
Gamfield smiled, too, as he perused the document ; for five pounds 
was just the sum he had been wishing for ; and, as to the boy with 
which it was encumbered, Mr. Gamfield, knowing what the dietary of 
the workhouse was, well knew he would be a nice small pattern^ just 
the very thing for register stoves. So he spelt the bill through again# 
from beginning to end ; and then, touching his fur cap in token laf 
humifity, a<xosted the gentleman in the white waistcoat 
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lier® boy. Sir, wot the paiidh wants to ’prentis,” saii Mr, 

Gamfleld. 

** Ay, my man,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat, with a 
condescending smile. What of him ? ” 

** If the parish vould like him to learn a light pleasant trade, in a 
good ’spectable chimbley-sweepln’ bisness,** said Mr. Gamfield, 
want a ’prentis, and Fm ready to take him.” 

** Walk in,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. Mr. Gam- 
field having lingered behind to give the donkey aftother blow on the 
head and another wrench of the jaw, as a caution not to run away in 
his absence, followed the gentleman with the w^hite waistcoat into the 
room where Oliver had first seen him. 

“ It’s a nasty trade,” said Mi. Limbkins, when Gamfield had again 
stated his wish, 

“Young boys have been smothered in chimneys before now,” said 
another gentleman. 

“ That’s acause they damped the straw afore they lit it in the chimb- 
ley to make ’em come down agin,” said Gamfield ; “ that’s all smoke, 
and no blaze ; vereas smoke ain’t o’ no use at all in makin’ a boy come 
down, for it only sinds him to sleep, and that’s wot he likes. Boys is 
wery obstinit, and wery lazy, gen’lmen, and there’s nothink like a good 
hot blaze to make ’em come down vith a run. It’s humane, too, 
gen’lmen, acause, even if they’ve stuck in the chimbley, roasting their 
feet makes ’em struggle to hextricate theirselves. ” 

The gentleman in the white waistcoat appeared very much amused 
by this explanation ; but his mirth was speedily checked by a look from 
Mr, Limbkins, The board then proceeded to converse among them- 
selves for a few minutes, but in so low a tone that the words “ saving 
of expenditure,” “look well in the accounts,” “have a printed report 
published, ” were alone audible. These only chanced to be heard, indeed, 
on account of their being very frequently repeated with great emphasis. 

At length the whispering ceased ; and the members of the board 
having resumed their seats and their solemnity, Mr. Limbkins said — 

“ We have considered your proposition, and we don’t approve of it.” 

“ Not at all,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

“ Decidedly not,” added the other members. 

As Mr. Gamfield did happen to labour under the slight imputation 
of having bruised three or four boys to death already, it occurred to 
him that the board had, perhaps, in some unaccountable freak, taken 
it into their heads that this extraneous circumstance ought to influence 
their proceedings. It was very unlike their general mode of doing 
business, if they had ; but still, as he had no particular wish to revive 
the rumour, he twisted his cap in his hands, and walked slowly from 
the table. 

“ Sn you won’t let mef^have him, gen’lmen ? ” said Mr. Gamfield, 
pausing near the door. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Limbkins ; “at least, as it’s a nasty business, we 
think you ought to take something less than the premium we offered. ” 
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Gaimfield's countenance brightened, as, , with a he 

r^rned to the table, and said — ^ . 

“What’ll you give, gen’Inien? Come! Don’t be too hard on a 
poor man. What’ll you- give ? ” 

“ I should say three pound ten was plenty,” said Mr. Limbkms, 

“Ten shillings too much,” sj»:4 the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat. 

“Cornel” said Gamfield ; “say four pound, gen’lmen. Say four 
pound, and you’ve got rid on him for good and all. There I ” 

“ Three pound ten,” repeated Mr. Limbkins, firmly. 

“ Come ! I’ll split the difference, gen’lmen,” urged Gamfield. 
“Three pound fifteen.” 

“ Not a farthing more,” was the firm reply of Mr. Limbkins. 

“You’re desperate hard upon me, gen’lmen,” said Gamfield, 
wavering. 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense ! ”» said the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat. “ He’d be cheap with nothing at all as a premium. Take him, 
you silly fellow 1 He’s just the boy for you. He wants the stick, now 
and then : it’ll do him good ; and his board needn’t come very expensive, 
for he hasn’t been overfed since he was born. Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 ” 

Mr. Gamfield gave an arch look at the faces round the table, and, 
observing a smile on all of them, gradually broke into a smile himself. 
The bargain was made. Mr. Bumble was at once instructed that 
Oliver Twist and his indentures were to be conveyed before the magis> 
trate, for signature and approval, that very afternoon. 

In pursuance of this determination, little Oliver, to his excess!^ 
astonishment, was released from bondage, and ordered to put him^ji^ 
into a clean shirt. He had hardly achieved this very unusual 
nastic performance, when Mr. Bumble brought him, wdth his Own 
hands, a basin of gruel, and the holiday allowance of two ouno^s and 
a quarter of bread. At this tremendous sight Oliver began to cry very 
piteously : thinking, not unnaturally, that the board must have deter* 
mined to kill him for some useful purpose, or they never would have 
begun to fatten him up in that way. 

“ Don’t make your eyes red, Oliver, but eat your food and be thank- 
ful,” said Mr. Bumble, in a tone of impressive pomposity. “ You’re a 
going to be made a ’prentice of, Oliver.” 

“ A ’prentice. Sir !” said the child, trembling. 

“Yes, Oliver,” said Mr. Bumble. “The kind and blessed gentle- 
men which is so many parents to you, Oliver, when you have none of 
your own, are a going to ’prentice you, and to set you up in life, and 
make a man of you : although the expense to the parish is three pound 
ten ! — three pound ten, Oliver ! — seventy shillins — one hundred and fi>rty 
sixpences ! — and all for a naughty orphan which nobody can’t love.” 

As Mr. Bumble paused to take breath, after delivering this address 
in an awful voice, the tears rolled down the poor child’s face, and he 
sobbed bitterly. 

“Come,” said Mr. Bumble, somewhat less pompously, for it was 
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g^ratUj^igr to his feelifigs to observe the effect his eloquence had pro- 
duced ; Come, Oliver ! Wipe your eyes with the cuffs of your jacket, 
and doil*t cry into your gruel ; that’s a very foolish action, Oliver.” 
It certainly was, for there was quite enough water in it already. * 

On their way to the magistrate, Mr. Bumble instructed Oliver that 
all he would have to do would be to look very happy, and say, when 
the gentleman asked him if he wanted to be apprenticed, that he should 
like it very much indeed ; both of which injunctions Oliver promised to 
obey ; the rather as Mr. Bumble threw in a gentle Mnt, that if he failed 
in eitlier particular, there was no telling what would be done to him. 
Wh^ they arrived*at the office, he was shut up in a little room by 
himself, and admonished by Mr. Bumble to stay there until he came 
back to fetch him. 

Tliere the boy remained, with a palpita..mg heart, for half an hour, 
at the expiration of which time Mr. Bumbie thrust in his h^^ad, un- 
adorned with the cocked hat, and said aloud : 

** Now, Oliver, my dear, come to the gentleman.” As Mr. Bumble 
said this, he put on a grim and threatening look, and added, in a low 
voice, “ Mind what I told you, you young rascal 1 ” 

Oliver stared innocently in Mr. Bumble’s face at this somewhat con- 
tradictoiy style of address ; but that gentleman prevented his offering 
any remark thereupon, by leading him at once into an adjoining room : 
the door of which was open. It was a large room, with a great win- 
dow. Behind a desk sat two old gentlemen with powdered heads, 
one of whom was reading the newspaper, while the other was perusing, 
with the aid of a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, a small piece of parch- 
ment which lay before him. Mr. Limbkins was standing in front of the 
desk on one side, and Mr. Gamfield, with a partially washed face, on the 
other ; while two or three bluff-looking men, in top-boots, were lounging 
about. 

The old gentleman with the spectacles gradually dozed off, over the 
little bit of parchment ; and there was a short pause after Oliver had 
been stationed by Mr. Bumble in front of the desk. 

‘‘This ts the boy, your worship,” said Mr. Bumble. 

The old gentleman who was reading the newspaper raised his head 
for a moment, and pulled the other old gentleman by the sleeve ; 
whereupon the last-mentioned old gentleman woke up. 

“ Oh, is this the boy ? ” said the old gentleman. 

“ This is him, Sir,” replied Mr. Bumble. “ Bow to the magistrate, 
my dear.” 

Oliver roused himself, and made his best obeisance. He had been 
wondering, with his eyes fixed on the magistrates* powder, whether 
all hoards were born with that white stuff on their heads, and were 
boarcb from thenceforth on that account. 

** Well,” said the old gentleman, “ I suppose he’s fond of chimney- 
sweeping ? ” 

“ He doats on it, your worship,” replied Bumble : giving Oliver a sly 
pinch, to intimate that he had better not say he didn’t. 
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^ And he wil be a sweep, will he ? ” inqmred the oM 

H we was to bind him to any other trade to-morrow, he’d Tun 
away Simialtatteous, your worship,” replied Bumble. . . . , 

“ And this man that*s to be his master — ^you, Sif — ^youHI treat him 
well, and feed him, and do all that sort of thing, — ^wiH ym ? ” s^d the 
old gentleman. 

*‘When I says I will, I means I will,” replied Mr. GamheM 
doggedly. . 

** You’re a rough speaker, my friend, but you look an honest, 0|»n- 
hearted man,” said the old gentleman, turning his spectacles in the 
direction of the candidate for Oliver’s premium, whose villainous 
countenance was a regular stamped receipt for cruelty. But the 
magistrate was half blind and half childish, so he couldn’t reasonably 
be expected to discern what other people did. 

** I hope I am, Sir,” said Mr. Gamfield, with an ugly leer. 

“I have no doubt you are, miy friend,” replied the old gentleman, 
fixing his spectacles more firmly on his nose, and looking about him 
for the Inkstand. 

It was the critical moment of Oliver’s fate. If the inkstand had 
been where the old gentleman thought it was, he would have dipped 
his pen into it, and signed the indentures ; and Oliver would have 
been straightway hurried off. But ; as it chanced to be immediately 
under his nose, it followed, as a matter of course, that he looked all 
over his desk for it without finding it ; and happening in the course 
of his search to look straight before him, his gaze encountered the 
pale and terrified face of Oliver Twist, who, despite all the admonitory 
looks and pinches of Bumble, was regarding the repulsive countenance 
of his future master with a mingled expression of horror and fear^ 
too palpable to be mistaken, even by a half-blind magistrate. 

The old gentleman stopped, laid down his pen, and looked from 
Oliver to Mr. Limbkins, who attempted to take snuff with a cheerful 
and unconcerned aspect. 

“ My boy 1 ” said the old gentleman, leaning over the desk. Oliver 
started at the sound. He might be excused for doing so, for the words 
were kindly said, and strange sounds frighten one. He trembled 
violently, and burst into tears. 

My boy !” said the old gentleman, *‘you look pale and alarm^. 
What is the matter ? ” 

** Stand a little away from him, Beadle,” said the other magistrate, 
laying aside the paper, and leaning forward with an expression of 
interest. “ Now, boy, tell us what’s the matter : don’t be afraid*’^ 

Oliver fell on his knees, and clasping his hands together, prayged 
that they would order him back to the dark room — that they would 
starve him — beat him — kill him if they pleased — ^rather than s^u! him 
away with that dreadful man. 

“Well!” said Mr. Bumble, raising his hands and eyes with moiSt 
impressive solemnity, “Well! of all the artful and designing orphans 
that ever 1 see, Oliver, you are one of the most bare-facedest.” 
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** H^ldi toigue# Beadle/’ said the second old gentleman, irhen 
Mr. Bumbley^ad given vent to this compound adjective. 

“I beg 3^ur worship’s pardon,” said Mr. Bumble, incredulous of - 
his having ln^id aright. ** Did your worship speak to me ? ” 

*^Yes. Hold your tongue.” 

Mr. Bundle -was stupefied with astonishment. A beadle ordered 
to hold his tongue ! A moral revolution ! 

The old gentleman in the tortoise-shell spectacles looked at his 
companion, he nodded significantly. • 

“We refuse to sanction these indentures,” said the old gentleman ; 
tossing aside the piece of parchment as he spoke. 

“ I hope,” stammered Mr. Limbkins : “ I hope the magistrates will 
not form the opinion that the authorities have been guilty of any 
improper conduct, on the unsupported testimony of a mere child.” 

“ The magistrates are not called upon to pronounce any opinion on 
the matter,” said the second old gentleman sharply. “ Take the boy 
back to the workhouse, and treat him kindly. He seems to want it.” 

That same evening, the gentleman in the white waistcoat most 
positively and decidedly affirmed, not only that Oliver would be hung, 
but that he would be drawn and quartered into the bargain. Mr. 
Bumble shook his head with gloomy mystery, and said he wished he 
might come to good ; whereunto Mr. Gamfield replied, that he wished 
he might come to him ; which, although he agreed with the beadle 
in most matters, would seem to be a wish of a totally opposite 
description. 

The next morning, the public were once more informed that Oliver 
Twist was again To Let ; and that five pounds would be paid to 
anybody who would take possession of him. 


CHAPTER IV 

OLIVER, BEING OFFERED ANOTHER PLACE, MAKES HIS FIRST 
ENTRY INTO PUBLIC LIFE 

In great families, when an advantageous place cannot be obtained, 
either in possession, reversion, remainder, or expectancy, for the young 
man who is growing up, it is a very general custom to send him to 
sea. The board, in imitation of so wise and salutary an example, 
took counsel together on the expediency of shipping off Oliver Twist 
in some small trading vessel bound to a good unhealthy port ; which 
suggested itself as the very best thing that could possibly be done 
with him : the probability l^ing, that the skipper would flog him to 
death, in a pla5rful mood, some day after dinner ; or would knock his 
bitins out with an iron bar ; both pastimes being, as is pretty generally 
toown, very favourite and common recreations among gentlemen of 
thaLclass. The more the case presented itself to the board in this 
(m 831) 3 
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pcunt of view, the more manifold the advantages of the step appeared ; 
so they came to the conclusion, that the only way of proMkkg Ipr 
Oliver effectually was to send him to sea without delay. 

, Mr. Bumble had been dispatched to make various preliminary 
inquiries, with the view of finding out some captain or other who 
wanted a cabin-boy without any friends, and was returning, to the 
workhouse to communicate tiie result of his mission, when he 
encountered, just at the gate, no less a person than Mr. Sowerberry, 
the parochial undertaker. 

Mr. Sowerberry was a tall, gaunt, large-jointed man, attired in a 
suit of thread-bare black, with darned cotton stockings of tlie same 
colour, and shoes to answer. His features were not naturally intended 
to wear a smiling aspect, but he was in general rather given to pro- 
fessional jocosity. His step was elastic, and his face betokened inward 
pleasantry, as he advanced to Mr. Bumble and shook him cordially 
by the hand. 

“ I have taken the measure of the two women that died last night, 
Mr. Bumble,” said the undertaker. 

“You’ll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,” said the beadle, as 
he thrust his thumb and forefinger into the proffered snuff-box of the 
undertaker : which was an ingenious little model of a patent coffin. 
“ I say you’ll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,” repeated Mr, 
Bumble, tapping the undertaker on the shoulder, in a friendly manner, 
with his cane. 

“Think so?” said the undertaker, in a tone which half admitted 
and half disputed the probability of the event. “The prices allowed 
by the board are very small, Mr. Bumble.” 

“So are the coffins,” replied the beadle, with precisely as near an 
approach to a laugh as a great official ought to indulge in. 

Mr. Sowerberry was much tickled at this, as of course he ought to 
be ; and laughed a long time without cessation. “'Well, well, Mr. 
Bumble,” he said at length, “ there’s no denying that, since the aew 
system of feeding has come in, the coffins are something narrower 
and more shallow than they used to be ; but we must have some 
profit, Mr. Bumble. Well -seasoned limber is an expensive article, 
Sir; and all the iron handles come, by canal, from Birmingham.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Bumble, “every trade has its drawbacks. 
A fair profit is, of course, allowable.” 

“ Of course, of course,” replied the undertaker ; “ and if I don’t get 
a profit upon this or that particular article, why, I make it up in the 
long-run, you see — he I he ! he ! ” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“Though I must say,” continued the undertaker, resuming the 
current of observations which the beadle had interrupted : “ though I 
must say, Mr. Bumble, that 1 have to contend against one very great 
disadvantage : which is, that all the stout people go off the quicl^st. 
The people who have been better off, and have paid rates for many 
years, are the first to sink when they come into the house ; and let me 
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teB you, Mk Bumble, that three or four inches over one’s calculation 
mal^sa great hole in one’s profits : especially when one has a family to 
provide for, Sir.” 

As Mr. Sowerberiy said this, with the becoming indignation of an 
ill-used man, and as Mr. Bumble felt that it rather tended to convey a 
reflection on the honour of the parish, the latter gentleman thought it 
advisable to change the subject. Oliver Twist being uppermost in his 
mind, he made him his theme. 

the bye,” said Mr. Bumble, ‘*you don’t know anybody who 
wants a boy, do you ? A porochial ’prentis, who is at present a dead- 
weight, a millstone, as I may say, round the porochial throat ? 
Liberal terms, Mr. Sowerberiy, libera^ terms ! ” As Mr. Bumble spoke, 
he raised his cane to the bill above him, and gave three distinct raps 
upon the words five pounds ” : which wer printed thereon in Roman 
capitals of gigantic size. 

‘ ‘ Gadso ! ” said the undertaker, taking Mr. Bumble by the gilt- 
edged lapel of his official coat; ** that’s just the very thing I wanted 
to speak to you about. You know — dear me, what a very elegant 
button this is, Mr. Bumble I I never noticed it before.” 

“Yes, I think it is rather pretty,” said the beadle, glancing proudly 
downwards at the large brass buttons which embellished his coat. 
“The die is the same as the porochial seal — the Good Samaritan 
healing the sick and bruised man. The board presented it to me on 
New-year’s morning, Mr. Sowerberry. I put it on, I remember, for the 
first time, to attend the inquest on that reduced tradesman, who died in 
a doorway at midnight,” 

“ I recollect,” said the undertaker. “ The jury brought it in, ‘ Died 
from exposure to the cold, and W'ant of the common necessaries of life,' 
didn’t they ? ” 

Mr. Bumble nodded. 

“And they made it a special verdict, 1 think,” said the undertaker, 
“by adding some words to the effect, that if the relieving officer 
had ” 

“ Tush 1 Foolery ! ” interposed the beadle. “ If the board attended to 
all the nonsense that ignorant jurymen talk, they’d have enough to do.” 

“ Very true,” said the undertaker ; “ they would indeed.” 

“Juries,” said Mr. Bumble, grasping his cane tightly, as was his 
wont when working into a passion: “juries is ineddicated, vulgar, 
grovelling wretches.” 

“ So they are,” said the undertaker. 

“ They haven’t no more philosophy nor political economy about ’em 
than that,” said the beadle, snapping his fingers contemptuously. 

“No more they have,” acquiesced the undertaker. 

^ “ I despise ’em,” said the beadle, growing very red in the face. 

“ So do I,” rejoined the undertaker. 

“ And I only wish w^e’d a jury of the independent sort in the house 
for a Week or two,” said the beadle ; “ the rules and regulations of the 
board would soon bring their spirit down for ’em.” 
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^ ”L«t *em alone for that,^ replied the undertaker* So aayingt fe® 
Stifled, approvingly, to calm the rising wrath of the indignant p^sh 
officer. 

Mr. Bumble lifted off his cocked hat ; took a handkerchief from the 
inside of the crown ; wiped from his forehead the perspiration which 
his rage had engendered fixed the cocked hat on again ; and, turning 
to the undertaker, said in a calmer voice : 

“ Well ; what about the boy ? ** 

Oh I ” replied* the undertaker ; “ why, you know, Mr. Bumble, I 
pay a good deal towards the poor’s rates.” 

Hem 1 ” said Mr. Bumble. “ Well ? ” 

•’Well,” replied the undertaker, “I was thinking that if I pay so 
much towards ’em. I’ve a right to get as much out of ’em as I can, Mr. 
Bumble ; and so — and so — I think I’ll take the boy myself.” 

Mr. Bumble grasped the undertaker by the arm, and led him into 
the building. Mr. Sowerberry was closeted with the board for five 
minutes ; and it was arranged that Oliver should go to him that evening 
“ upon liking,” — a phrase which means, in the case of a parish appren-^ 
tice, that if the master find, upon a short trial, that he can get enough 
work out of a boy without putting too much food into him, he shall 
have him for a term of years, to do what he likes with. 

When little Oliver was taken before “ the gentlemen ” that evening, 
and informed that he was to go, that night, as general house-lad to 
a coffin-maker’s, and that if he complained of his situation, or ever 
came back to the parish again, he would be sent to sea, there to be 
drowned, or knocked on the head, as the case might be, he evinced so 
little emotion that they, by common consent, pronounced him a 
hardened young rascal, and ordered Mr. Bumble to remove him 
forthwith. 

Now, although it was very natural that the board, of all pcopk> in 
the world, should feel in a great state of virtuous astonishment and 
horror at the smallest tokens of want of feeling on the f»irt of anybody, 
they were rather out in this particular instance. The simple fact was 
that Oliver, instead of possessing too little feeling, possessed rather too 
much ; and was in a fair way of being reduced, for life, to a state of 
brutal stupidity and sullenness by the ill usage he had received. He 
heard the news of his destination in perfect silence ; and, having had 
his luggage put into his hand — which was not very difficult to carry, 
inasmuch as it was all comprised within the limits of a brown paper 
parcel about half a foot square by three inches deep — he pulled his cap 
over his eyes ; and, once more attaching himself to Mr. Bumble’s coat 
cuff, was led away by that dignitary to a new scene of suffering. 

For some time, Mr. Bumble drew Oliver along without notice or 
remark ; for the beadle carried his head very erect, as a beadle always 
should : and, it being a windy day, little Oliver was completely 
enshrouded by the skirts of Mr. Bumble’s coat as they blew open, and 
disclosed to great advantage his flapped waistcoat and drab plush knee- 
breeches. As they drew near to their destination, however, Mr. 
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Bimye thought it expedient to look down, and see that the boy was in 
good order for inspe^ion by his new master: which he accordtogly 
did, with a fit and becoming air of gracious patronage. 

** Oliver I said Mr. Bumble. 

** Yes, Sir,’’ replied Oliver, in a low, tremulous voice. 

Pull that cap off your eyes, and hold up your head, Sir.” 

Although Oliver did as he was desired, at once, and passed the back 
of his unoccupied hand briskly across his eyes, he left a tear in them 
when he looked up at his conductor. As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly 
upon him, it rolled down his cheek. It was followed by another, and 
another. The child made a strong effort, but it was an unsuccessful 
one. Withdrawing his other hand from Mr. Bumblers, he covered his 
face with both, and wept until the tears sprung out from between his 
thin and bony fingers. 

** Well ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bumble, stopping short, and darting at his 
little charge a look of intense malignity. “Well! Of all the un- 
gratefullest, and worst -disposed boys as ever I see, Oliver, you are 
the ” 

No, no, Sir,” sobbed Oliver, clinging to the hand which held the 
well-known cane ; “ no, no, Sir ; I will be good indeed ; indeed, indeed 
I will, Sir I I am a very little boy, Sir ; and it is so — so — ” 

** So what ? ” inquired Mr. Bumble in amazement. 

** So lonely, Sir ! So very lonely I ” cried the child. ** Everybody 
hates me. Oh ! Sir, don’t ; don’t, pray, be cross to me ! ” The child 
beat his hand upon his heart ; and looked in his companion’s face, with 
teai^ of real agony. 

Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver’s piteous and helpless look with some 
astonishment, for a few seconds ; hemmed three or four times in a 
husky manner; and, after muttering something about “that trouble- 
some cough,” bade Oliver dry his eyes and be a good boy. Then, once 
more taking his hand, he walked on with him in silence. 

The undertaker, who had just put up the shutters of his shop, was 
making some entries in his day-book by the light of a most appropriate 
dismal candle, when Mr. Bumble entered. 

“Aha ! ” said the undertaker : looking up from the book, and pausing 
in the middle of a word ; “is that you, Bumble ? ” 

“No one else, Mr. Sowerberry,” replied the beadle. “Here! I’ve 
brought the boy.” Oliver made a bow. 

“Oh! that’s the boy, is it?” said the undertaker: raising the 
candle above his head, to get a better view of Oliver. “ Mrs. Sower- 
berry ! will you have the goodness to come here a moment, my dear ? ” 

Mrs. Sowerberry emerged from a little room behind the shop, and 
presented the form of a short, thin, squeezed-up woman, with a vixenish 
countenance. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sowerberry, deferentially, “this is the boy 
from the workhouse that I told you of,” Oliver bowed again. 

“ me 1 ” said the undertaker’s wife, “ he’s very small.” 

Why, te is rather small,” rq^lied Mr. Bumble, looking at Oliver 
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as if it were lamlt that he was no bigger ; he ^ ^nalL There^s 
no^enying it. But hell grow, Mrs. Sowerberry^he^U grow.” 

*‘Ah! I dare say he will,” replied the lady pettishly, “on our 
victuals and our drink. I see no saving in parish children, not I ; for 
they always cost more to keep than they’re worth. However, men 
always think they know best. There ! Get down stairs, little bag o’ 
bones.” With this, the undertaker’s wife opened a side door, and 
pushed Oliver down a steep flight of stairs into a stone cell, damp iand 
dark, forming the ante-room to the coal-cellar, and denominated “the 
kitchen ” : wherein sat a slatternly girl, in shoes down at heel, and blue 
worsted stockings very much out of repair. 

“ Here, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, who had followed Oliver 
down, “give this boy some of the cold bits that were put by for Trip. 
He hasn’t come home since the morning, so he may go without ’em. 
I dare say the boy isn’t too dainty to eat ’em, — are you, boy ? ” 

Oliver, whose eyes had. glistened at the mention of meat, and who 
was trembling with eagerness to devour it, replied in the negative ; 
and a plateful of coarse broken victuals was set before him. 

I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose meat and drink turn to gall 
within him, wdiose blood is ice, whose heart is iron, could have seen 
Oliver Twist clutching at the dainty viands that the dog had neglected. 
I wish he could have witnessed the horrible avidity with which OUv^er 
tore the bits asunder with all the ferocity of famine. There is only on© 
thing I should like better, and that would be to see the Philosopber 
making the same sort of meal himself, with the same relish. 

“Well,” said the undertaker’s wife, when Oliver had flnished his 
supper : which she had regarded in silent horror, and with fearful 
auguries of his future appetite : “ have you done ? ” 

There being nothing eatable within his reach, Oliver replied in the 
affirmative. 

“ Then come with me,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, taking up a dim and 
dirty lamp, and leading the way upstairs; “your bed’s under the 
counter. You don’t mind sleeping among the coffins, 1 Suppose ? But 
it doesn’t much matter whether you do or don’t, for you can’t sleep 
anywhere else. Come ; don’t keep me here all night ! ” 

Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly followed his new mistress. 


CHAPTER V 

OLIVER MINGLES WITH NEW ASSOCIATES. GOING TO A FUNERAL FOR THE 
FIRST TIME, HE FORMS AN UNFAVOURABLE NOTION OF HIS MAStER’S 
BUSINESS 

Oliver, being left to himself in the undertaker’s shop, set the lamp 
down on a workman’s bench, and gazed timidly about him with a 
feeling of awe and dread, which many people a good deal older thaa 
he will be at no loss to understand. An unfinished coffin dn black 
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tressels, wbk^ in the middle of the shop, looked so g^Ioomy and 
deathlike thiat a cold tremble came over him every time his eyes 
Wandered in the direction of the dismal object : from which he almost 
expected to see sortie frightful form slowly rear its head to drive* him 
mad with terror. Against the wall were ranged, in regular array, a 
long row of elm boards cut into the same shape, looking in the dim 
light like high-shouldered ghosts with their hands in their breeches- 
pockets. Coffin-plates, elm-chips, bright-headed nails, and shreds of 
black cloth, lay scattered on the floor ; and the wall behind the counter 
was ornamented with a lively representation of two mutes in very rtiff 
neckcloths, on duty at a large private door, with a hearse drawn by 
four black steeds approaching in the distance. The shop was close 
and hot ; and the atmosphere seemed tainted with the smell of coffins. 
The recess beneath the counter, in which his flock mattress was thrust, 
looked like a grave. 

Nor were these the only dismal feelings which depressed Oliver. 
He was alone in a strange place ; and we all know how chilled and 
desolate the best of us will sometimes feel in such a situation. The 
boy had no friends to care for, or to care for him. The regret of no 
recent separation was fresh in his mind ; the absence of no loved and 
well-remembered face sunk heavily into his heart. But his heart was 
heavy, notwithstanding ; and he wished, as he crept into his narrow 
bed, that^that were his coffin, and that he could be laid in a calm and 
lasting i^dep in the churchyard ground, with the tall grass waving 
gently above his head, and the sound of the old deep bell to soothe him 
in his sleep. ^ 

Oliver was awakened in the morning by a loud kicking at the 
outside of the shop-door : which, before he could huddle on his clothes, 
was repeated, in an angry and impetuous manner, about twenty-five 
times. When he began to undo the chain, the legs desisted, and a 
voice began — 

“Open the door, will yer?” cried the voice which belonged to the 
legs which had kicked at the door. 

** I will, directly. Sir,” replied Oliver, undoing the chain, and 
turning the key. 

“ I suppose yer the new boy, a’n’t yer?” said the voice through the 
key-hole. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

** How old are yer ? ” inquired the voice. 

**Ten, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“Then Pll whop yer when I get in,” said the voice ; “you just see 
if I don’t, that’s all, my work’us brat ! ” and having made this obliging 
promise, the voice began to whistle. 

Oliver had been too often subjected to the process to which the very 
expressive monosyllable just recorded bears reference, to entertain the 
sn^lest doubt that the owner of the voice, whoever he might be, would 
t^eeih his pledge, most honourably. He drew back the bolts with a 
trembling hand, and opened the door. 
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a second or two Oliver glanced up the street, and down the 
street, and over the way : impressed with the belief that the unknown, 
who had addressed him through the key-hole, had walked a §ew paces 
off to warm himself ; for nobody did he see but a big charity-boy, 
atting on a post in front of the house, eating a slice of bread and 
butter : which he cut into wedg^.s, the size of his mouth, with a clasp 
knife, and then consumed with great dexterity. 

** I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Oliver, at length, seeing that no 
other visitor madd his appearance ; “ did you knock ? ” 

“ I kicked,” replied the charity-boy. 

“ Did you w^ant a coffin, Sir ? ” inquired Oliver, innocently. 

At this the charity-boy looked monstrous fierce, and said that 
Oliver would want one before long, if he cut jokes with his superiors in 
that way. 

“ Yer don't know wffio I am, 1 suppose, Work’us?” said the charity- 
boy, in continuation : descending from the top of the post, meanwhile, 
with edifying gravity. 

“No, Sir,” rejoined Oliver. 

“Pm Mister Noah Clay pole,” said the charity-boy, “and you’re 
under me. Take down the shutters, yer idle young ruffian ! ” With 
this, Mr. Claypole administered a kick to Oliver, and entered the shop 
with a dignified air, which did him great credit. It is difficult for a large- 
headed, small-eyed youth, of lumbering make and heavy countenance, 
to look dignified under any circumstances ; but it is more especially so, 
when superadded to these personal attractions are a red nose and 
yellow smalls. 

Oliver, having taken dowm the shutters, and broken a pane of glass 
in his efforts to stagger away beneath the weight of the first one to a 
small court at the side of the house in which they were kept during the 
day, was graciously assisted by Noah, who, having consoled him with 
the assurance that “he’d catch it,” condescended to help him. Mr. 
Sowerberry came down soon after. Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Sower- 
berry appeared; and Oliver having “caught it,” in fulfilment of 
Noah’s prediction, followed that young gentleman down stairs to 
breakfast. 

“ Come near the fire, Noah,” said Charlotte. “ I saved a nice little 
bit of bacon for you from master’s breakfast. Oliver, shut that door at 
Mister Noah’s back, and take them bits that I’ve put on the cover of 
the breadpan. There’s your tea ; take it away to that box, and drink 
it there, and make haste, for they’ll want you to mind the shop. D’ye 
hear ? ” 

“ D’ye hear, Work’us ? ” said Noah Claypole. 

“ Lor, Noah ! ” said Charlotte, “ what a rum creature you are I Why 
don’t you let the boy alone ? ” ^ 

“Let him alone!” said Noah. “Why everybody lets him alone 
enough, for the matter of that. Neither his father nor his mother wtll 
ever interfere with him. All his relations let him have his own way 
pretty well. Eh, Charlotte ? He I he I he ! ” 
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** Ohi ym quteet soul I ” said Charlotte, bursting into a hearty laugh, 
in which she was joined by Noah ; after which, they both looked 
scornfully at poor Oliver Twist, as he sat shivering on the box*in the 
coldest corner of the room, and ate the stale pieces which had been 
specially reserved for him. 

Noah was a charity-boy, but not a workhouse orphan. No chance- 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way back to his 
parents, who lived hard by ; his mother being a washerwoman, and his 
father a drunken soldier, discharged with a wooden leg, and a diurnal 
pension of twopence-halfpenny and an unstateable fraction. The shop- 
boys in the neighbourhood had long been in the habit of branding 
Noah> in the public streets, with the ignominious epithets of ‘Meathers,* 

** charity,** and the like; and Noah har^ borne them without reply. 
But now that fortune had cast in hir way a nameless orphan, at whom 
even the meanest could point the finger of scorn, he retorted on him 
with interest. This affords charming food for contemplation. It show^s 
us what a beautiful thing human nature may be made to be ; and how 
impartially the same amiable qualities are developed in the finest lord 
and the dirtiest charity-boy. 

Oliver had been sojourning at the undertaker’s some three weelcs or 
a month. Mr. and Mrs. Sowerberry — the shop being shut up — were 
taking their supper in the little back parlour, when Mr. Sowerbeny, 
after several deferential glances at his wife, said — 

. **My dear — ** he was going to say more; but, Mrs. Sowerberry 
lookic^^l^, with a peculiarly unpropitious aspect, he stopped short. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, sharply. 

“ Nc^tlufig, my dear, nothing,** said Mr. Sowerberry. 

** Ughf you brute ! ’* said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mr. Sowerberry humbly. “ I thought 
you didh^ Want to hear, my dear. I was only going to say ” 

“Oh, don’t tell me what you were going to say,” interposed Mrs. 
Sowerberry. “ I am nobody ; don’t consult me, pray. / don’t want to 
intrude upon your secrets.” As Mrs. Sowerberry said this, she gave 
an hysterical laugh, which threatened violent consequences. 

“ Bdt, my dear,” said Sowerberry, “ I want to ask your advice.” 

“ No, no, don’t ask mine,” replied Mrs. Sowerberry, in an affecting 
manner: “ask somebody else ’s.” Here there was another hysterical 
laugh, which frightened Mr. Sowerberry very much. This is a very 
comibtion and much^approved matrimonial course of treatment, which 
is often very effective. It at once reduced Mr. Sowerberry to begging, 
as a special favour, to be allowed to say what Mrs Sowerberry was 
most curious to hear. After a short altercation of less than three 
quairters of an hour’s duration, the permission was most graciously 
concedeiL ^ 

*‘It’s only about young Twist, my dear,” said Mr. Sowerbeny. 
** A very good-looking boy, that, my dear.” 

** He xieed be, for he eats enough,” observed the lady. 

” There’s ati expression of melancholy in his face, my dear,” resumed 
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Mr, Sowerberry, which is very interesting. He would make a 
delightful mute» my love.” 

Mrs. Sowerberry looked up with an expression of considerable 
wonderment. Mr. Sowerberry remarked it ; and, without allowing 
time for any observation on the cood lady’s part, proceeded— 

“ I don’t mean a regular mute to attend grown-up people, my dear, 
but only for children’s practice. It would be very new to have a mute 
in proportion, my, dear. You may depend upon it, it would have a 
superb effect.” 

Mrs. Sowerberr>^ who had a good deal of taste in the undertaking 
way, was much struck by the novelty of this idea; but, as it would 
have been compromising her dignity to have said so, under existing 
circumstances, she merely inquired, with much sharpness, why such 
an obvious suggestion had not presented itself to her husband’s mind 
before ? Mr. Sowerberry rightly construed this, as an acquiescence in 
his proposition ; it was speedily determined, therefore, that Oliver 
should be at once initiated into the mysteries of the trade ; and, with 
this view, that he should accompany his master on the very next 
occasion of his services being required. 

The occasion was not long in coming. Half an hour after breakfast 
next morning, Mr. Bumble entered the shop ; and, supporting his cane 
against the counter, drew lorth his large leathern pocket-book ; from 
which he selected a small scrap of paper, which he handed over to 
Sowerberry% 

‘‘•Aha !” said the undertaker, glancing over it with a lively counte- 
nance ; “an order for a coffin, eh ? ” 

“ For a coffin first, and a porochial funeral afterwards,” replied Mr. 
Bumble, fastening the strap of the leathern pocket-book, which, like 
himself, was very corpulent. 

“ Bayton,” said the undertaker, looking from the scrap of paper to 
Mr. Bumble. “ I nev^er heard the name before.” 

Bumble shook his head, as he replied, “Obstinate people, Mr* 
Sowerberry ; very obstinate. Proud, too, I’m afraid, Sir.” 

“Proud, eh?” exclaimed Mr. Sowerberry, with a sneer. “Come, 
that’s too much.” 

“ Oh, it’s sickening,” replied the beadle. “ Antimonial, Mr. Sower- 
berry ! ” 

“So it is,” acquiesced the undertaker. 

“We only heard of the family the night before last,” said the 
beadle; “and we shouldn’t have known anything about them then, 
only a woman who lodges in the same house made an application to 
the porochial committee for them to send the porochial surgeon to see 
a woman as was very bad. He had gone out to dinner; but his 
’prentice (which is a very clever lad) sent ’em some medicine in a 
blacking-bottle, off-hand.” 

“Ah, there’s promptness,” said the undertaker. 

“ Promptness, indeed ! ” replied the beadle. “ But what’s the con- 
sequence ; what’s the ungrateful behaviour of these rebels, Sir? Why, 
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the ti\isbafi4 sends back word that the medicine won’t suit his wife’s 
<pmpiaint, and so she shan’t take it — says she shan’t take it, Sir! 
Oood, strong, wholesome medicine, as was given with great siiccess 
to two Irish labourers and a coalheaver only a week before — sent ’em 
for nothing, with a blackin-bottle in, — and he sends back word that 
she shan’t take it, Sir ! ” 

As the atrocity presented itself to Mr. Bumble’s mind in full force, 
he struck the counter sharply with his cane, and became flushed with 
indignation, 

‘‘Well,” said the undertaker, “ I ne — ver — did ” 

“Never did, Sir !” ejaculated the beadle. “ No, nor nobody never 
did ; but now she’s dead, we’ve got to bury her ; and that’s the 
direction ; and the sooner it’s done the bet^'-r/’ 

Thus saying, Mr. Bumble put on his cock^jd hat wrong side first, in 
a fever of parochial excitement ; and flounced out of the shop. 

“Why, he was so angry, Oliver, that he forgot even to ask after 
you ! ” said Mr. Sowerberry, looking after the beadle as he strode 
down the street. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Oliver, who had carefully kept himself out of 
s^ht during the interview, and who was shaking from head to foot 
at the mere recollection of the sound of Mr. Bumble’s voice. He 
nCedn’t have taken the trouble to shrink from Mr. Bumble’s glance, 
however, for that functionary, on whom the prediction of the gentle- 
maw in the white waistcoat had made a very strong impression, 
thOh^htthat now the undertaker had got Oliver upon trial the subject 
was better avoided, until such time as he should be firmly bound for 
seven years, and all danger of his being returned upon the hands of 
the parish should be thus effectually and legally overcome. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sowerberry, taking up his hat, “the sooner this 
job is done the better. Noah, look after the shop. Oliver, put on 
your cap, and come with me.” Oliver obeyed, and followed his master 
on his professional mission. 

They walked on for some time through the most crowded and 
densely inhabited part of the town ; and then, striking down a narrow 
street more dirty and miserable than any they had yet passed through, 
paused to look for the house which was the object of their search. 
The houses on either side were high and large, but very old, and 
tenanted by people of the poorest class : as their neglected appearance 
would have suffidiently denoted, without the concurrent testimony 
afforded by the squalid looks of the few men and women who, with 
folded arms and bodies half doubled, occasionally skulked along. A 
great many of the tenements had shop-fronts ; but these were fast 
clc«^, and mouldering away : only the upper rooms being inhabited. 
Some houses which had become insecure from age and decay, were 
prevented from falling into the street by huge beams of wood reared 
against the walls, and firmly planted in the road ; but even these crazy 
dens ^med to have been selected as the nightly haunts of some 
hoi^seless wretdies, for many of the rough boards which supplied the 
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pUice of door and window were wrenched from tlieir positions^ to 
adord an aperture wide enough for the passage of a human 
The kennel was stagnant and filthy. The very rats, which here and 
there lay putrefying in its rottenness, were hideous with famine. 

There was neither knocker nor bell-handle at the open door where 
Oliver and his master stopped , so, groping his way cautiously through 
the dark passage, and bidding Oliver keep close to him and not be 
afraid, the undertaker mounted to the top of the first flight of stairs* 
Stumbling against a door on the landing, he rapped at it with his 
knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or fourteen. The under- 
taker at once saw enough of what the room contained to know it was 
the apartment to which he had been directed. He stepped in ; Oliver 
followed him. 

There was no fire in the room ; but a man was crouching, mechani- 
cally, over the empty stove. An old woman, too, had drawn a low 
stool to the cold hearth, and was sitting beside him. There were some 
ragged children in another corner ; and in a small recess, opposite the 
door, there lay upon the ground, something covered with an old blanket 
Oliver shuddered as he cast his eyes towards the place, and crept 
involuntarily closer to his master ; for though it was covered up, the 
boy felt that it was a corpse. 

The man’s face was thin and very pale ; his hair and beard were 
grizzly ; his eyes were bloodshot. The old woman’s face was wrinkled i 
her two remaining teeth protruded over her under lip ; and her eyes 
were bright and piercing. Oliver was afraid to look at either her er 
the man. They seemed so like the rats he had seen outside. 

Nobody shall go near her,” said the man, starting fiercely up, as 
the undertaker approached the recess, ** Keep back I d — n vou. keen 
back, if you’ve a life to lose ! ” ^ 


Nonsense, my good man,” said the undertaker, who was pretty 
well used to misery in all its shapes. “ Nonsense ! ” 

“ I tell you,” Mid the man, clenching his hands, and stamping 
fitnously on the floor,-" I tell you I won’t have her put into the 

ground. She couldn’t rest there. The worms would worry her-not 

eat her — she is so worn away.” 

The undertaker offered no reply to this raving; but, producing a 

^ moment by the side of the b(^y. 

and sinking on his knees 
h dead woman; “kneel down, kneel down— kneel 

round her, every one of you. and mark my words 1 I say she was 

upon her ; and then her bones were starting through the skin There 
was neither fire nor candle ; she died in the darkSn t^e l^k 1 Ste 
couldpt even see her children’s faces, though we heard her gasping 
out their n.imes. I begged for her in the streets; and thev Mnt 
to prison. When I came back, she was dying ; and all th/ blood in 
my heart has dried up, for they starved her to death. I swear k ^ore 
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the God that saw it ! They starved her ! ** He twined his hands in 
his hair; and, with a loud scream, rolled grovelling upon the floor: 
nhf eyes fixed, and the foam covering his lips. 

The terrified children cried bitterly ; but the old woman, who* had 
hitherto remained as quiet as if she had been wholly deaf to all that 
passed, menaced them into silence. Having unloosed the cravat of the 
man Who still remained extended on the ground, she tottered towards 
the undertaker. 

She was my daughter,’^ said the old woman, no*dding her head in 
the direction of the corpse ; and speaking with an idiotic leer, more 
ghastly than even the presence of death in such a place. Lord, Lord ! 
Well, it ts strange that I wlio gave birth to her, and was a woman 
then, should be alive and merry now, and she lying there * so cold and 
stiff! Lord, Lord! — :to think of it; — it’s as good as a play — as good 
as a play I ” 

As the wretched creature mumbled and chuckled in her hideous 
merriment, the undertaker turned to go away. 

Stop, stop ! ” said the old woman in a loud whisper. “ Will she be 
buried to-morrow, or next day, or to-night ? I laid her out ; and I 
must walk, you know. Send me a large cloak : a good warm one : 
for it is bitter cold. We should have cake and wine, too, before we 
Never mind ; send some bread — only a loaf of bread and a cup of 
water. Shall we have some bread, dear ? ” she said eagerly : catching 
at^he undertaker’s coat, as he once more moved towards the door. 

** Yes, Yes,” said the undertaker, “of course. Anything you 
like ! ” He disengaged himself from the old woman’s grasp ; and, 
drawing OHver;irfter him, hurried away. 

Tlie next da^\(the family having been meanwhile relieved with a 
half-quartern loaf and a piece of cheese, left with them by Mr. Bumble 
himself,) Oliver and his master returned to the miserable abode ; 
where Mr. Bumble had already arrived, accompanied by four men 
from the workhouse, who were to act as bearers. An old black cloak 
had been thrown over the rags of the old woman and the man ; and 
the bare coffin having been screwed down, was hoisted on the 
shoulders of the bearers, and carried into the street. 

“ Now, you must put your best leg foremost, old lady !” whispered 
Sowerberry in the old woman’s ear ; “we are rather late ; and it won’t 
do to keep the clergyman waiting. Move on, my men, — as quick as 
you like 1 ” 

Thus directed, the bearers trotted on under their light burden ; and 
the two mourners kept as near them as they could. Mr. Bumble and 
Sowerbeny. walked at a good smart pace in front ; and Oliver, whose 
legs were not so long as his master’s, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for huriydng as Mr. Sowerbeny 
had anticipated, however ; for when they reached the obscure comer 
of the churchyard in which the nettles grew, and where the pafish 
graves were made, the clergyman had not arrived ; and the clerk, who 
was sitting by the vestry-room fire, seemed to think it by no means 
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impr(^l|i)le that it migfht be an hour or so before he came. So they 
put the bier on the brink of the grave ; and the two moamers wited 
patienriy in the damp clay, with a cold rain drizzling down, while the 
ragged boys, whom the spectacle had attracted into the churchyard, 
played a noisy game at hide-and-seek among the tombstones : or 
varied their amusements by jumping backwards and forwards over 
the coffin. Mr. Sowerberry and Bumble, being personal friends of 
the clerk, sat by the fire with him, and read the paper. 

At length, after a lapse of something more than an hour, Mr* 
Bumble, and Sowerberry, and the clerk were seen running towards the 
grave. Immediately afterwards, the clergyman appeared, putting on 
his surplice as he came along. Mr. Bumble then threshed a boy or 
two, to keep up appearances ; and the reverend gentleman, having 
read as much of the burial service as could be compressed into four 
minutes, gave his surplice to the clerk, and walked away again. 

“ Now, Bill ! ” said Sowerberry to the grave-digger, ** fill up ! 

It was no very difficult task ; for the grave was so full that the 
uppermost coffin was within a few feet of the surface. The grave- 
digger shovelled in the earth, stamped it loosely down with, his feet, 
shouldered his spade, and walked off, followed by the boys, who 
murmured very loud complaints at the fun being over so soon. 

“Come, my good fellow! ’’said Bumble, tapping the man on the 
back, “ they want to shut up the yard.” 

The man, who had never once moved since he had taken his station 
by the grave side, started, raised his head, stared at the person who had 
addressed him, walked forward for a few paces, and fell down in a 
swoon. The crazy old woman was too much occupfi^ in bewailing 
the loss of her cloak (which the undertaker had take^ off*) to pay him 
any attention ; so they threw a can of cold water over him ; and when 
he came to, saw him safely out of the churchyard, locked the gate, and 
departed on their different ways. 

“Well, Oliver,” said Sowerberry, as they walked home, “how do 
you like it ? ” 

“Pretty well, thank you, Sir,” repUed Oliver, with considerable 
hesitation. “ Not very much. Sir.” 

“Ah, you’ll get used to it in time, Oliver,” said Sowerberry. 
“ Nothing when you are used to it, my boy.” 

Oliver wondered, in his own mind, whether it had taken a very long 
time to get Mr. Sowerberry used to it. But he thought it better not 
to ask the question ; and walked back to the shop, thinking over all 
he had seen and heard. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OLIVER* BEING GOADED BY THE TAUNTS OF NOAH, ROUSES INTO ACTION 
( . AND RATHER ASTONISHES HIM 

The month’s trial over, Oliver was formally apprenticed. It was a 
nice sickly season just at this time. In commercial phrase, coffins were 
looking up ; and, in the cou, se of a few weeks, Oliver had acquired a 
great deal of experience. The success of Mr. Sowerberiy^’s ingenious 
speculation exceeded even his most sanguine hopes. The oldest 
inhabitants recollected no period at which measles had been so 
prevalent, or so fatal to infant existence ; and many were the mournful 
processions which little Oliver headed, in a hat-band reaching down to 
his knees, to the indescribable admiration and ennotion of all the 
mothers in the town. As Oliver accompanied his master in most of 
hfe adult expeditions, too, in order that he might acquire that 
equanimity of demeanour and full command of ner\e which are so 
essential to a finished undertaker, he had many opportunities of 
oliserving the beautiful resignation and fortitude with which some 
ibrong-minded people bear their trials and losses. 

For instance ; when Sowerberry had an order for the burial of some 
rich old lady or gentleman, who w^as surrounded by a great number 
of nephew/ and nieces, who had been perfectly inconsolable during the 
previous illness, and whose grief had been wholly irrepressible even on 
the most pi^fe occasions, they would be as happy among themselves 
as need ^leerful and contented, conversing together with as 

much freedom and gaiety as if nothing whatever had happened to 
disturb them. Husbands, too, bore the loss of their wives with the 
most heroic calmness. Wives, again, put on weeds for their husbands, 
as if, so far from grieving in the garb of sorrow, they had made up 
their minds to render it as becoming and attractive as possible. It 
was observable, too, that ladies and gentlemen, who were in passions 
of anguish during the ceremony of interment, recovered almost as 
soon as they reached home, and became quite composed before the 
tea-drinking was over. All this was very pleasant and improving to 
see j and Oliver beheld it with great admiration. 

That Oliver Twjst was moved to resignation by the example of 
tfiese good people, 1 cannot, although I am his biographer, undertake 
to affirm with any degree of confidence ; but I can most distinctly say, 
that for maf|y months he continued meekly to submit to the domina- 
tion and in-treatment of Noah Claypole, who used him far worse than 
before, now that his jealousy w^as roused by seeing the new boy 
promoted to the black stick and hat-band, while he, the old one, 
remained stationary in the muffin-cap and leathers. Charlotte treated 
him badly, because Noah did ; and Mrs. Sowerberry was his decided 
enemy, because Mr. Sowerberry was disposed to be his friend ; so, 
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between these three on one side> and a glut of funerals on the other , 
Oliver was not altogether as comfortable as the hungry pig was> when 
he was shut up, by mistake, in the grain department of a brew€>ty. 

And now, I come to a very important passage in Oliver’s history ; 
for I have to record an act, slight and unimportant perhaps in appear- 
ance, but which indirectly produced a most material change m all his 
future prospects and proceedings. 

One day, Oliver and Noah had descended into the kitchen at the 
usual dinner-hour,* to banquet upon a small joint of mutton — u pound 
and a half of the worst end of the neck — when Charlotte being called 
out of the way, there ensued a brief interval of time, which Noah Clay- 
pole, being hungry and vicious, considered he could not possibly devote 
to a worthier purpose than aggravating and tantalising young Oliver 
Twist. 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, Noah put his feet on the 
tablecloth, and pulled piiver’s hair, and twitched his ears, and 
expressed his opinion that he w^as a “sneak;” and furthermore 
announced his intention of coming to see him hanged, whenever tliat 
desirable event should take place ; and entered upon various other 
topics of petty annoyance, like a malicious and ill-conditioned charity- 
boy as he was. But none of these taunts producing the desired effect 
of making Oliver cry, Noah attempted to be more facetious still ; and 
in this attempt, did what many small wits, wdth far greatet 
reputations than Noah, sometimes do to this day, when they want to 
be funny, ^He got rather personal. 

“ Work’us,” said Noah, “ how’s your mother? ” 

“She’s dead,” replied Oliver; “don’t you say any thif^ "about her 
to me i ” 

Oliver’s colour rose as he said this ; he breathed quickly ; and there 
was a curious w^orking of the mouth and nostrils, which Mr, Claypole 
thought must be the immediate precursor of a violent fit of crying. 
Under this impression he returned to the charge. 

“ What did she die of, Work’us ? ” said Noah. 

“ Of a broken heart, some of our old nurses told me,” replied Oliver, 
more as if he were talking to himself, than answering Noah. “ I think 
I know what it must be to die of that ! ” 

“ Tol de rol lol lol, right fol lairy, Work’us,” said Noah, as a tear 
rolled down Oliver’s cheek. “ What’s set you a snivelling now ? ” 

“ Not replied Oliver, hastily brushing the tear away. “ Don’t 
think it.” 

“Oh. not me, eh? ” sneeied Noah. 

“No, not you,” replied Oliver, sharply. “There; that’s enough. 
Don’t say anything more to me about her ; you’d better not ! ” 

“ Better not 1 ” exclaimed Noah. “ Well ! Better not ! Wofk’ns, 
^n t be impudent. V our mother, too ! She was a nice ’un, she was. 
Oh, Lor 1 And here Noah nodded his head expressively, and curled 
up as much of his small red nose as muscular action cx>uld collect 
together for the occasion. 
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“Yer lmow» Work’us,” tdn^nued Noali, emboldened by diverts, 
silence, and speaking in a jeering tone of affected pity : of aU tones 
the nKMSt annoying: “Yer know, Work^ns, it cam’t be helped now; 
and of course yer couldn’t help it then ; and Pm very sorry for it ;'and 
I’m sure we are, and pity yer very much. But yer must know, 
Work’us, yer mother was a regular right-down bad ’un.” 

“ What did y!|M say ? ” inquired Oliver, looking up very quickly. 

“A regular right-down bad ’un, Work’us,” replied Noah, coolly. 
“And iPs a great deal better, Work’us, that she died when she did, 

else she’d have been hard labouring in Bridewell, or transported, or 
hung ; which is more likely than either, isn’t it ? ” 

Crimson with fury, Oliver started up, overthrew the chmr and 
table, seized Noah by the throat, shook him, in the violence of his 
rage, till his teeth chattered in his head, and, collecting his whole 
force into one heavy blow, felled him lo the ground. 

A minute ago, the boy had looked the quiet, mild, dejected creature 
that harsh treatment had made him. But his spirit w^as roused at 
last ; the cruel insult to his dead mother had set his blood on fire. 
His breast heaved, his attitude was erect, his eye bright and vivid, 
his whole person changed, as he stood glaring over the cowardly 
tormentor who now lay crouching at his feet, and defied him wdth an 
eneigy he had never known before. 

“ He’ll murder me ! ” blubbered Noah. “ Charlotte ! missis ! Here’s 
the new boy a murdering of me ! Help ! help ! Oliver’s gone mad ! 
Char — ^lottc ! ” 

Noah’s shouts were responded to by a loud scream from Charlotte, 
and ata^er from Mrs. Sow^erberry ; the former of whom rushed into 
the kitc^n by a side door, while the latter paused on the staircase till 
she was quite certain that it was consistent with the preservation of 
human life to come further dowm. 

“ Oh, you little wretch ! ” screamed Charlotte ; seizing Oliver with 
her utmost force, which was about equal to that of a moderately strong 
man in particularly good training, “Oh, you little un-grate-ful, mur- 
dc-rous, hor-rid villain ! ” And between eveiy^ syllable, Charlotte gave 
Oliver a blow with all her might, accompanying it with a scream for 
the benefit of society. 

Charlotte’s fist was by no means a light one ; but, lest it should not 
be effectual in calming Oliver’s w'rath, Mrs. Sowerbeny plunged into 
the kitchen, and assisted to hold him with one hand, while she scratched 
Jiis face with the other. In this favourable position of affairs, Noah 
rose from the ground and pommelled him behind. 

lliis was rather too violent exercise to last long. When they were 
all three wearied out, and could tear and beat no longer, they dragged 
Oliver, struggling and shouting, hut nothing daunted, into the dust- 
c^lar, and there locked him up. This being done, Mrs. Sowerbeny 
sunk into a choir and burst into tears. 

“Ble«R her, she’s going off!” said Charlotte. “A glass ofwater* 
Noah, dear* Make haste I ” 

(m »3t) 
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‘^^G||§Char!0tle>^ s^d Mrs, Sotrerberry, speaking as well as she 
cotdd,%r6ugh a deficiency of breath, and a sufficiency of cold water, 
which Noah had pcmred over her head and shoulders. “ Oh ! Charlotte, 
whati a mercy we have not all been murdered in our beds 1 ” 

Ah ! mercy indeed, Ma’am,” was the reply. I only hope this ’ll 
teach master not to have any more of these dreadful creaturs, that arc 
born to be murderers and robbers from their very cradle. Poor Noah ! 
He was all but killed, Ma’am, when I come in.” 

*‘Poor fellow r’ said Mrs. Sowerberry, looking piteously on the 
charity-boy. 

Noah, whose top waistcoat-button might have been somewhere on 
a level with the crown of Oliver’s head, rubbed his eyes with the 
inside of his wrists while this commiseration was bestowed upon him, 
and performed some affecting tears and sniffs. 

“ What’s to be done I ” exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. “ Your master’s 
not at home ; there’s not a man in the house, and he’ll kick that door 
down in ten minutes.” Oliver’s vigorous plunges against the bit of 
timber in question, rendered this occurrence highly probable. 

“ Dear, dear ! I don’t know, Ma’am,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ unless we 
send for the police-officers.” 

** Or the milliiigtary,” suggested Mr. Claypole. 

** No, no,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, bethinking herself of Oliver’s old 
friend. “ Run to Mr. Bumble, Noah, and tell him to come here 
directly, and not to lose a minute ; never mind your cap ! Mdke 
haste! You can hold a knife to that black eye, as you run along. 
It’ll keep the swelling down.” ' 

Noah stopped to make no reply, but started off at his fmllst sp^d ; 
and very much it astonished the people who w^e out walking, to sec 
a charity-boy tearing through the streets pell-mell, With no cap on his 
head, and a clasp-knife at his eye. 


CHAPTER VII 

OLIVER CONTINUES REFRACTORY 

Noah Claypole ran along the streets at his swiftest pace, and paused 
not once for breath, until he reached the workhouse-gate. Having 
rested here, for a minute or so, to collect a good burst of sobs and an 
imposing show of tears and terror, he knocked loudly at the wicket, 
and presented such a rueful face to the aged pauper who opened it, 
that even he, who saw nothing but rueful faces about him at the best 
of times, started back in astonishment. 

“ Why, what’s the matter with the boy ! ” said the old pauper. 

"Mr. Bumble! Mr. Bumble!” cried Noah, with well-af^ted 
dismay, and in tones so loud and agitated, that they not only caught 
the ear of Mr. Bumble himself, who happened to be hard by, but 
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alaj!med hfan so much that he rushed luto the yardjifJithout his cocked 
hat, — which is a very curious and remarkable circum^nce, as sliowing 
that even a beadle, acted upon by a sudden and impulse, may 

be afflicted with a m^entary visitation of loss of ^f-possessionr; and 
forgetfulness of perso""^ dignity. . : 

“Oh, Mr. Bumble, & ! ” said Noah : “Oliver, Sir, — Oliver has ” 

“ What ? What ? Interposed Mr. Bumble, with a gleam of 
pleasure in his metallic eyes. “ Not run away ; he hasn’t run away, 
has he, Noah ? ” 

“ No, Sir, no. Not run away, Sir, but he’s turned wicious,” replied 
Noah. “He tried to murder me, Sir; and then he tried to murder 
Charlotte ; and then missis. Oh ! what dreadful pain it is 1 Such 
agony, please, Sir I ” And here Noah writhed and twisted his body 
into an extensive variety of eel -like positions ; thereby giving Mr. 
Bumble to understand that, from thj violent and sanguinary onset of 
Oliver Twist, he had sustained severe internal injury and damage, 
from which he was, at that moment, suffering the acutest torture. 

Wbi^ .Noah saw that the intelligence he communicated perfectly 
paralys^ Mr. Bumble, he imparted additional effect thereunto, by be- 
wailing his dreadful wounds ten times louder than before ; and, when 
he observed a gentleman in a white waistcoat crossing the yard, he 
was more; tragic in his lamentations than ever, rightly conceiving it 
highly expedient to attract the notice and rouse the indignation of the 
gen tlema^ii. aforesaid. 

The gentleman’s notice was very soon attracted, for he had not 
walked three paces when he turned angrily round and inquired what 
that young cur was howling for, and why Mr. Bumble did not favour 
him fv'ith something which would render the series of vocular exclama- 
tions so designated an involuntary process. 

“It’s a poor boy from the free-school. Sir,” replied Mr, Bumble, 
“who has been nearly murdered — all but murdered, Sir, — ^by young 
Twist.” 

“ By Jove ! ” exclaimed the gentleman in the white waistcoat, 
stopping short. “ I knew it I I felt a strange presentiment, from the 
very first, that that audacious young savage would come to be hung I ” 

“ He has likewise attempted, Sir, to murder the female servant,” 
said Mr. Bumble, with a face of ashy paleness. 

“And his missis,” interposed Mr. Claypole. 

“ And his master, too, I think you said, Noah ? ” added Mr. Bumble. 

“No; he’s out, or he would have murdered him,” replied Noah. 
“ He said he wanted to.” 

“ All ! Said he wanted to ; did he, my boy? ” inquired the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Noah. “And please, Sir, missis wants to know 
whether Mr. Bumble can spare time to step up there, directly, and flog 
hini'^’cause master’s out.” 

“Certainly, my boy; certainly,” said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat: smiling benignly, and patting Noah’s head, which was 
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about; three inche^Mg^er than his own. You’re a good boy — a very 
good boy. Her^ a penny for you. Bumble, just step up to Sower- 
berry’s with youjfcane, and see what’s best to be done. Don’t spare 
him, Bumtle.” 

Will ndl, Sir,” replied the beadle: adjusting the wax-end 
which twisted round the bottom of his cane, for purposes of 
parochial flagellation. 

“ Tell Sowerberry not to spare him either. They’ll never do anything 
with him, without Stripes jind bruises,” said the gentleman in the white 
Waistcoat. 

ril take care, Sir,” replied the beadle. And the cocked hat and 
cane having been, by this time, adjusted to their owner’s satisfaction, 
Mr. Bumble and Noah Claypole betook themselves with all speed to the 
undertaker’s shop. 

Here the position of affairs had not at all improved. Sowerberry 
had not yet returned, and Oliver continued to kick, with undiminished 
vigour, at the cellar-door. The accounts of his ferocity, as related by 
Mrs. Sowerberry and Charlotte, were of so startling a nature, that Mr. 
Bumble judged it prudent to parley, before opening the door. With 
this view, he gave a kick at the outside, by way of prelude ; and then, 
applying his mouth to the keyhole, said, in a deep and impressive tone : 

‘‘ Oliver ! ” 

** Come ; you let me out ! ” replied Oliver, from the inside! / 

“ Do you know this here voice, Oliver?” said Mr. Bumble! 

** Yes,” replied Oliver. 

“ Ain’t you afraid of it. Sir ? Ain’t you a-trembling while I speak, 
Sir?” said Mr. Bumble. 

No ! ” replied Oliver boldly. 

An answer so different from the one he had expected to elicit, and 
was in the habit of receiving, staggered Mr. Bumble not a little. He 
stepped back from the keyhole ; drew himself up to his full height ; and 
looked from one to another of the three bystanders, in mute astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, you know, Mr. Bumble, he must be mad,” said Mrs. Sower- 
berry. “No boy in half his senses could venture to speak so to you.” 

“ It’s not Madness, Ma’am,” replied Mr. Bumble, after a few 
moments of deep meditation. “ It’s Meat.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“ Meat, Ma’am, meat,” replied Bumble, with stern emphasis. 
“You’ve overfed him, Ma’am. You’ve raised a artificial soul and 
spirit in him. Ma’am, unbecoming a person of his condition ; as the 
board, Mrs. Sowerberry, who are practical philosophers, will tell you. 
Wliat have paupers to do with soul or spirit ? It’s quite enough that 
we let ’em have live bodies. If you had kept the boy on gruel, Ma’am, 
this would never have happened.” 

“Dear, dear!” ejaculated Mrs. Sowerberry, piously raising her 
eyes to the kitchen ceiling : “ this comes of being liberal ! ” 

The liberality of Mrs. Sowerberry to Oliver, had consisted in a profuse 
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bestowal upon him of all the dirty odds and ends which nobody else 
yould jeat ; so, there was a great deal of meekness and self-devotion in 
her voluntarily remaining under Mn Bumble’s heavy accusation;, of 
whichf to do her justice, she was wholly innocent, in thought, word, or 
deed. 

Ah !” said Mr. Bumble, when the lady brought her eyes down to 
earth again ; “ the only thing that can be done now, that I know of, is 
to leave him in the cellar for a day or so, till he’s a Httle starved down ; 
and then to take him out, and keep him on gruel all ' through his 
apprenticeship. He comes of a bad family. Excitable natures, Mrs. 
Sowerberry ! Both the nurse and doctor said, that that mother of his 
made her way here, against difficulties and pain that would have killed 
any well-disposed woman, weeks before.” 

At this point of Mr. Bumble’s discourse, Ohver, just hearing enough 
to know that some new allusion was being made to his mother, recom- 
menced kicking, with a violence that rendered every other sound inaudible. 
Sowerberry returned at this juncture. Oliver’s offence having been 
explained to him, with such exaggerations as the ladies thought best 
calculated to rouse his ire, he unlocked the cellar-door in a twinkling, 
and dragged his rebellious apprentice out, by the collar. 

Olivia’s clothes had been torn in the beating he had received ; his 
fSbe was bruised and scratched ; and his hair scattered over his fore- 
"head. TJie angry flush had not disappeared, however ; and when he 
was pulled out of his prison, he scowled boldly on Noah, and looked 
quite undismayed. 

“ Now, you are a nice young fellow, ain’t you ? ” said Sowerberry' ; 
giving Onver a shake and a box on the ear. 

** He called my mother names,” replied Oliver. 

“ Well, and what if he did, you little ungrateful wretch ? ” said Mrs. 
Sowerberry. “ She deseiwed what he said, and worse.” 

** She didn’t,” said Oliver. 

She did,” said Mr. Sowerberry. 

“ It’s a lie ! ” said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of tears. 

This flood of tears left Mr. Sowerberry no alternative. If he had 
hesitated for one instant to punish Oliver most severely, it must be 
quite clear to every experienced reader that he would have been, 
according to all precedents in disputes of matrimony established, a brute, 
an unnatural husband, an insulting creature, a base imitation of a man, 
and various other agreeable characters too numerous for recital within 
the limits of this chapter. To do him justice, he was, as far as his 
power went, — It was not very extensive, — kindly disposed towards the 
boy ; perhaps, because it was his interest to be so ; perhaps, because 
his wife disliked him. The flood of tears, however, left him no resource ; 
so he at once gave him a drubbing, which satisfied even Mrs. Sower- 
berry herself ; and rendered Mr. Bumble’s subsequent application of the 
parochial cane, rather unnecessary. For the rest of the day, he w as 
shut up in the back kitchen, in company with a pump and a slice of 
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Brea^ ; and # ntglit, Mrs/Sowerberry, after making various remarks 
outside the By no means complimentary to the memory of his 
mother, looked into the room, and, amidst the jeers and pointings of 
Noah and Charlotte, ordered him up stairs to his dismal bed. 

It was not until he was left alone in the silence and stillness of the 
gloomy workshop of the undertaker, that Oliver gave way to the feel- 
ings which the day’s treatment may be supposed likely to have awak- 
ened in a mere chil^. He had listened to their taunts with a look of 
contempt ; he had borne*the lash without a cry : for he felt that pride 
swelling in his heart which would have kept down a shriek to the last, 
though they had roasted him alive. But now, when there were none 
to see or hear him, he fell upon his knees on the floor ; and, hiding hts 
face in his hands, wept such tears as, God send for the Credit of 
our nature, few so young may ever have cause to pour out before 
him ! 

For a long time Oliver remained motionless in this attitude. The 
candle was burning low in the socket when he rose to his feet. Having 
gazed cautiously round him, and listened intently, he gently undid the 
fastenings of the door, and looked abroad. 

It was a cold, dark night. The stars seemed, to the boy’s eyes, 
farther from the earth than he had ever seen them before ; there was 
no wind, and the sombre shadows thrown by the trees upon the 
ground looked sepulchral and death-like, from being so still. He' 
softly reclosed the door. Having availed himself of the expiring light 
of the candle to tie up in a handkerchief the few articles of wearing 
apparel he had, he sat himself down upon a bench to wait for^orning. 

With the first ray of light that struggled through the crevices in the 
shutters, Oliver arose, and again unbarred the door. One timid look 
around, — one moment’s pause of hesitation, — he had closed it behind 
him, and was in the open street. 

He looked to the right and to the left, uncertain whither to fly. He 
remembered to have seen the waggons, as they went out, toiling up 
the hill. He took the same route ; and arriving at a footpath across 
the fields, which he knew, after some distance, led out again into the 
road, struck into it, and walked quickly on. 

Along this same footpath, Oliver well remembered he had trotted 
beside Mr. Bumble, when he first carried him to the workhouse from 
the farm. His way lay directly in front of the cottage. His heart beat 
quickly when he bethought himself of this ; and he half resolved to 
turn back. He had come a long way though, and shoufd lose a great 
deal of time by doing so. Besides, it was so early that there was very 
little fear of his being seen ; so he walked on. 

He reached the house. There was no appearance of its inmates 
Stirling at that early hour. Oliver stopped, and peeped into the 
garden. A child was weeding one of the little beds ; as he stopped, he 
raised his pale face and disclosed the features of one of liis former 
companions. Oliver felt glad to see him, before he went ; for, though 
younger than himself, he had been his little friend and playmate. They 
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hsd hifm b^ten* and starved^ and shut up together, many and many 
a tin^. 

* ** Hush, Dick ! ’* said Oliver, as the boy ran to the gate and thrust 
his thin arm between the rails to greet him. “ Is any one up ? ” 

“ Nobody but me,” replied the child. 

You mustn’t say you saw me, Dick,” said Oliver. “I am running 
awiiy. They beat and ill-use me, Dick ; and I am going to seek my 
fortune some long way off. I don’t know where. How pale you are ! ” 
** I heard the doctor tell them I was dying,” replM the child with a 
faint smile. I am very gb^d to see you, dear ; but don’t stop, don’t 
stop I ” 

** Yes, yes, I will, to say good-b’ye to you,” replied Oliver. 1 shall 
see you again, Dick. I know I shall ! You will be well and happy f ” 
“ I hope so,” replied the child. “After i am dead, but not before. 
I know the doctor must be right, Oliver, because I dream so much of 
Heaven, and Angels, and kind faces that I never see when I am awake. 
Kiss me,” said the child, climbing up the low gate, and flinging his 
little arms round Oliver’s neck : “ Good-b’ye, dear ! God bless you ! ” 
The blessing was from a young child’s lips, but it was the first that 
Oliver had ever heard invoked upon his head ; and through the 
struggles and sufferings, and troubles and changes, of his after life, he 
never once forgot it. 


CHAPTER VIII 

OLIVER WALKS TO LONDON. HE ENCOUNTERS ON THE ROAD A 
STRANGE SORT OF YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

Oliver reached the stile at which the bypath terminated, and once 
more gained the high-road. It was eight o’clock now. Though he 
was nearly five miles away from the town, he ran, and hid behind the 
hedges, by turns, till noon, fearing that he might be pursued and 
overtaken. Then he sat down to rest by the side of a milestone, 
and began to think, for the first time, where he had better go and 
try to live. 

The stone by which he was seated, bore, in large characters, an 
intimation that it was just seventy miles from that spot to London. 
The name awakened a new train of ideas in the boy’s mind. London ! 
— that great large place ! — nobody — not even Mr. Bumble — could ever 
find him there 1 He had often heard the old men in the workhouse, 
too, say that no lad of spirit need want in London ; and that there 
were ways of living in that vast city, which those who had been bred 
up in country parts had no idea of. It was the very place for a home- 
less boy, who must die in the streets unless some one helped him. As 
these things passed through his thoughts, he jumped upon his feet, 
and again walked forward. 
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diminished the distance between himsdf and London by fuii 
foui^ miles mme, before he recollected how much he must undergo ere 
he coxkXd hope to reach his place of destination. As this consideration 
^Dreed itself upon him, he slackened his pace a little, and meditated 
Upon his means of getting there. He had a crust of bread, a ooarse 
shirt, and two pairs of stockings in his bundle. He had a penny too — 
a gift of Sowerberry’s, after some funeral in which he had acquitted 
himself more than ordinarily well — in his pocket. ** A clean shirt,” 
thought Oliver, *^is a very comfortable thing, very ; and so are two 
pairs of darned stockings, and so is a penny, but they are small helps 
to a sixty-five miles’ walk in winter time.” But Oliver’s thoughts, 
like those of most other people, although they were extremely ready 
and active to point out his difficulties, were wholly at a loss to suggest 
any feasible mode of surmounting them ; so, after a good deal 6f 
thinking to no particular purpose, he changed his little bundle over to 
the other shoulder, and trudged on. 

Oliver walked twenty miles that day ; and all that time tasted 
nothing but the crust of dry bread, and a few draughts of water, which 
he begged at the cottage-doors by the road-side. When the night 
came, he turned into a meadow ; and, creeping close under a hay-rick, 
determined to lie there till morning. He felt frightened at first, for 
the wind moaned dismally over the empty fields and he was cold and 
hungry, and more alone than he had ever felt before. Being very tired 
with his walk, however, he soon fell asleep and forgot his troubles* 

He felt cold and stiff when he got up next morning, and so hungry 
that he was obliged to exchange the penny for a small loaf, in the 
veiy first village through which he passed. He had walked no luore 
than twelve miles, when night closed in again. His feet were sore, 
and his legs so weak that they trembled beneath him. Another nig^ht 
passed in the bleak damp air made him worse ; wffien he set forwa^ 
on his journey next morning, he could hardly crawl along. 

He waited at the bottom of a steep hill till a stage-coach came up, 
and then begged of the outside passengers ; but there were very iew 
who took any notice of him, and even those told him to wait till they 
got to the top of the hill, and then let them see how far he could run 
for a halfpenny. Poor Oliver tried to keep up with the coach a little 
way, but was unable to do it, by reason of his fatigue and sore feet. 
When the outsides saw this, they put their halfpence back into their 
pockets again, declaring that he was an idle young dog, and didn’t 
deseive anything ; and the coach rattled away and left only a cloud of 
dust behind. 

In some villages, large painted boards were fixed up, warning all 
persons who begged within the district that they would be sent to 
jail. This frightened Oliver very much, and made him glad to get 
out of those villages with all possible expedition. In others, he would 
Stand about the inn-yards, and look mournfully at every one who 
passed : a proceeding which generally terminated in the landlady’s 
ordering one of the post-boys who were lounging about, to drive that 
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^mnge oi the place, for she was sure he had come to steal 

som<^ih}^4 If fee be^g^ed at a farmer’s house, ten to one but they 
tl^^bilefied the dog on him ; and whert he showed his nose in a 

sfe(^ they tdiked about the beadle : which brought Oliver^s heart into 
his mou^, — very often the only thing he had there for many hours 
together. 

In fact, if it had not been for a good-hearted turnpike-man, and a 
benevolent old lady, Oliver’s troubles would have been shortened by^ 
the very same process which had put an end to his mother’s ; in other 
wofds^ he would most assuredly have fallen dead upon the king’s 
highway. But the turnpike-man gave him a meal of bread and cheese ; 
and the old lady, who had a shipwrecked grandson wandering bare- 
footed in some distant part of the earth, took pity upon the poor orphan, 
an^ gave him what little she could afford — and more — with such kind 
and gentle words, and such tears of sympathy and compassion, that 
they sank deeper into Oliver’s soul than all the sufferings he had ever 
undergone. 

Early on the seventh morning after he had left his native place, 
Oliver limped slowly into the little town of Barnet. The window- 
shutters were closed, the street was empty, not a soul had awakened 
to the business of the day. The sun was rising in all his splendid 
beauty ; but the light only served to show the boy his own lonesome- 
ness'and desolation, as he sat, with bleeding feet and covered with dust, 
upon a cold door-step. 

By degrees the shutters were opened, the window-blinds were 
drawm up, and people began passing to and fro. Some few stopped 
to gaze at Oliver for a moment or two, or turned round to stare at him 
as they hurried by; but none relieved him, or troubled themselves to 
inquire how he came there. He had no heart to beg. And there he 
sat." 

He had been crouching on the step for some time, wondering at 
the great number of public-houses (every other house in Barnet was a 
tavern, large or small), gazing listlessly at the cosiches as they passed 
through, and thinking how strange it seemed that they could do, with 
ease, in a few hours, what it had taken him a whole week of courage 
and determination beyond his years to accomplish : when he was 
roused by observing that a boy, who had passed him carelessly some 
minutes before, had returned, and was now surveying him most 
earnestly from the opposite side of the way. He took little heed of this 
at first ^ but the boy remained in the same attitude of close observation 
so long, that Oliver raised his head, and returned his steady look. 
Upcm ^is, the boy crossed over, and, walking close up to Oliver, said — 
Hullo I my covey, what’s the row ? ” 

Tl^ boy who addressed this inquiry to the young wayfarer was 
about his own age, but one of the queerest looking boys that Oliver 
had ever seen. He was a snub-nosed, fiat-browed, common-faced boy 
enough, and as dirty a juvenile as one would wish to see ; but he had 
about him all the mrs and manners of a man. He was short of his 
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age : with rather bow-legs, and little, shaq», ugly eyes. Hk hat liras 
stuck on the top of his head so lightly that it threatened to faU offerary 
moment — smd would have done so, very often, if the wearer had not 
had a knack of every now and then giving his head a sudden twitdi : 
whidi brought it back to its old place again. He wore a man’s coat, 
which reached nearly to his heels. He had turned the cuffs back, half- 
way up his arm, to get his hands out of the sleeves, apparently with 
the ultimate view of thrusting them into the pockets of his corduroy 
trousers ; for th^re he kept them. He was, altogether, as roysteiing 
and swaggering a young gentleman as ever stood four feet six, or 
something less, in his bluchers. 

“Hullo, my covey, what’s the row?” said this strange young 
gentleman to Oliver. 

“ I am very hungry and tired,” replied Oliver, the tears standing in 
his eyes as he spoke. “I have walked a long way. I have been 
walking these seven days.” 

“ Walking for sivin day’fe ! ” said the young gentleman. “ Oh, I see. 
Beak’s order, eh ? But,” he added, noticing Oliver’s look of surprise, 
“ I suppose you don’t know what a beak is, my flash com-pan-i-on.” 

Oliver mildly replied that he had always heard a bird’s mouth 
described by the term in question. 

“ My eyes, how green ! ” exclaimed the young gentlemam Why, 
a beak ’s a madgst’rate ; and when you walk by a beak’s orderi it’s it'ot 
straight forerd, but always agoing up, and nivir acotning down agin. 
Was you never on the mill ? ” 

“ What mill ? ” inquired Oliver. 

“ What mill ! — why, the mill — the mill as takes up so little room that 
it’ll work inside a Stone Jug ; and always goes better when the wind’s 
low with people, than when it’s high ; acos then tliey can’t get work- 
men. But come,” said the young gentleman ; “you want grub, and 
you shall have it. I’m at low- water-mark myself — only one bob and a 
magpie ; but, as far as it goes, I ’ll fork out and stump. Up with you 
on your pins. There ! Now then ! Morrice 1 ” 

Assisting Oliver to rise, the young gentleman took him to an adjacent 
chandler’s shop, where he purchased a sufficiency of ready-dressed ham 
and a half-quartern loaf, or, as he himself expressed it, “a fourpenny 
bran”; the ham being kept clean and preserved from dust, by the 
ingenious expedient of making a hole in the31oaf by pulling out a 
portion of the crumb, and stuffing it therein. Taking the bread tmder 
his arm, the young gentleman turned into a small public-house, and 
led the way to a tap-room in the rear of the premises. Here a pot of 
beer was brought in, by direction of the mysterious youth ; and Oliver, 
falling to, at his new friend’s bidding, made a long and hearty meal, 
during the progress of which the strange boy eyed him from time to 
time with great attention. 

“Going to London?” said the strange boy, when Oliver had at 
length concluded. 

“Yes.” 
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** Got 

" ^ Money ? 

«^No.” 

Hie strange boy whistled ; and put his arms into his pockets as far 
as the big coat sleeves would let them go. 

Do you live in London ? ” inquired Oliver. 

Yes. , i do, when Tm at home,” replied the boy. ^ “ I suppose you 
want some place to sleep in to-night, don^t you ? ” 

I do indeed,” answered Oliver. I have not slept under a roof 
since I left the country.” 

“ Don’t fret your eyelids on that score,” said the young gentleman. 

Tve got to be in London to-night ; and I know a ’spectable old 
genelman as lives there, wot *11 give you lodgings for nothink, and never 
ask for the change — that is, if any genelman he knows interduces you. 
And don’t he know me ? Oh, no ! Not in the least ! By no means. 
Certainly not J ” 

The young gentleman smiled, as if to intimate that the latter 
fragments of discourse were playfully ironical ; and finished the beer 
as he did so. 

This unexpected offer of shelter was too temping to be resisted : 
especially as it was immediately followed up by the assurance, that the 
old gentleman already referred to would doubtless provide Oliver with 
a comfortable place without loss of time. This led to a more friendly 
and confident!^ dialogue ; from which Oliver discovered that his friend’s 
name was Jack Dawkins, and that he was a peculiar pet and prote'g^ 
of the elderly gentleman before mentioned. 

Mr. Dawkins’s appearance did not say a vast deal in favour of the 
comforts which his patron’s interest obtained for those whom he took 
under his protection ; but, as he had a rather flighty and dissolute mode 
of conversing, and furthermore avowed that among his intimate friends 
be was better known by the sobriquet of “ The artful Dodger,” Oliver 
concluded that, being of a dissipated and careless turn, the moral 
precepts of his benefactor had hitherto been thrown away upon him. 
Under this impression, he secretly resolved to cultivate the good opinion 
of the old gentleman as quickly as possible ; and, if he found the 
Dodger incorrigible, as he more than half suspected he should, to 
decline the honour of his farther acquaintance. 

As John Dawkins objected to their entering London before nightfall, 
it was nearly eleven o’clock when they reached the turnpike at Islington. 
They crossed from the Angel into St. John’s-road, struck down the 
small street which terminates at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, through 
Exmouth-street and Coppice-row, down the little court by the side of 
the workhouse, across the classic ground which once bore the name 
of Hockl^-in-the-Hole, thence into Little Saffron-hill, and so into 
Saffron-hill the Great, along which the Dodger scudded at a rapid 
pace, directing Oliver to follow close at his heels. 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy his attention in keeping sight 
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of his leader, he could not help bestowing a few hasty glances on either 
side of the as he passed along, A dirtier or more wretched place 
he had ne’^er Seen. The street was veiy narrow and muddy, and the 
air was impregnated with filthy odours. There w-ere a good many 
small shops; but the only stock in trade appeared to be heaps of 
children, who, even at that time of night, were crawling in and out 
at the doors, or screaming from the inside. The sole places that 
seemed to prosper, amid the general blight of the plac€^ were the 
public-houses ; and in them the lowest orders of Irish were wrangling 
with might and main. Covered ways and yards, which here and there 
diverged from the main street, disclosed little knots of houses where 
drunken men and women were positively wallowing in filth ; and from 
several of the door -ways, great ill -looking fellows were cautiously 
emerging, bound, to all appearance, on no very well-disposed Of 
harmless errands. 

Oliver was just considering whether he hadn’t better run away, when 
they reached the bottom of the hill. His conductor, catching him by 
the arm, pushed open the door of a house near Field-lane, and, drawing 
him into the passage, closed it behind them. 

Now, then I ” cried a voice from below, in reply to a whistle from 
the Dodger. 

Plummy and slam ! ” was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or signal that all was right ; for 
the light of a feeble candle gleamed on the wall at the remote end of 
the passage, and a man’s face peeped out from where a balustrade of 
the old kitchen staircase had been broken away. 

^'There’s two on you,” said the man, thrusting the candle farther 
out, and shading his eyes with his hand. Who’s the t’other one ?” 

*^A new pal,” replied Jack Dawkins, pulling Oliver forward. 

* ‘ Where did he come from ? ” 

“ Greenland. Is Fagin up stairs ? ” 

“Yes, he’s a sortin’ the wipes. Up with you !” The candle was 
drawn back, and the face disappeared. 

Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and having the other firmly 
grasped by his companion, ascended wdth much difficulty the dark and 
broken stairs, which his conductor mounted with an ease and expedition 
that showed he was well acquainted with them. He threw open the 
door of a back room, and drew Oliver in after him. 

The walls and ceiling of the room were perfectly black with age 
and dirt. There was a deal table before the fire, upon which were a 
candle stuck in a ginger-beer bottle, two or three pewter pots, a loaf 
and butter, and a plate. In a frying-pan, which was on the fire, and 
which was secured to the mantelshelf by a string, some sausages were 
cooldng ; and standing over them, with a toasting fork in his hand, 
was a very old shrivelled Jew, whose villainous-looking and repulsive 
fiace was obscured by a quantity of matted red hair. He was dressed 
in a greasy flannel gown, with his throat bare; and seemed to be 
dividing his attention between the frying-pan and a clothes-horse, over 
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whidi m great number of silk handkerchiefs were hanging. Several 
rough beds, made of old sadcs, were huddled side by side on the floor. 
Ses^^ed round the table were four or five boys, none older than the 
Dodger, smoking long clay pipes, and drinking spirits with the air 6f 
mtddle^^ed menu These all crowded about their associate as he 
whispered a few words to the Jew, and then turned round and grinned 
at Oliver. So did the Jew himself, toasting-fork in hand. 

*‘This i# him, Fagin,*’ said Jack Dawkins; “my friend Oliver 
Twist.” • 

The Jew grinned ; and, making a low obeisance to Oliver, took him 
by the hand, and hoped he should have the honour of his intimate 
acquaintance. Upon this the young gentlemen with the pipes came 
rotind him, and shook both his hands very hard — especially the one in 
which he held his little bundle. One young gentleman was very anxious 
to hang up his cap for him ; and anothei was so obliging as to put his 
hands ia his pockets, in order that, as he was very tired, he might not 
have the trouble of emptying them himself when he went to bed. 
These civilities would probably have been extended much farther, but 
for a liberal exercise of the Jew’s toasting-fork on the heads and 
shoulders of the affectionate youths who offered them. 

“ We are very glad to see you, Oliver — ^very,” said the Jew. “ Dod- 
ger, take off the sausages, and draw a tub near the fire for Oliver, 
Ah, you’re a-staring at the pocket-handkerchiefs ! eh, my dear ! There 
are a good many of ’em, ain’t there? We’ve just looked ’em out, ready 
for the wash ; that’s all, Oliver ; that’s all. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

The latter part of this speech was hailed by a boisterous shout from 
all the hopeful pupils of the merry old gentleman, in the midst of which 
they went to supper. 

Oliver ate his share, and the Jew then mixed him a glass of hot gin 
and water, telling him he must drink it off directly, because another 
gentleman wanted the tumbler. Oliver did as he was desired. Im- 
mediately afterwards he felt himself gently lifted on to one of the sacks, 
and then he sank into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER IX 

CONTAINING FURTHER PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE PLEASANT OLD 
GENTLEMAN AND HIS HOPEFUL PUPILS 

It was late next morning when Oliver awoke from a sound, long 
sleep. There was no other person in the room but the old Jew, w'ho 
was boiling some coffee in a saucepan for breakfast, and whistling 
softty to himself as he stirred it round and round w'ith an iron spoon. 
He would stop every now and then to listen when there was the least 
noise below; and, when he had satisfied himself, he would go on, 
whistling and stirring again as before. 
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Although Oliver ^had roused himself from sleeps was not 
thoroughly awake. There is a drowsy state, between sleepmg and 
waking, when you dream more in five minutes with your half 
open, and yourself half conscious of everything that is passing around 
you, than you would in five nights with your eyes fast closed, and 
your sensei^rapt in perfect unconsciousness. At such times, a mortal 
knows just Enough of what his mind is doing to form some gliitmeiing 
conception of its mighty powers, its bounding from earth and spuming 
time and space, Vhen freed from the restraint of its corporeal associate. 

Oliver was precisely in this condition. He saw the Jew with his 
half^losed eyes, heard his low whistling, and recognised the sound 
of the spoon grating against the saucepan’s sides ; and yet the self- 
same senses were mentally engaged, at the same time, in busy action 
with almost everybody he had ever known. 

When the coffee was done, the Jew drew the saucepan to the bob*/ 
Standing, then, in an irresolute attitude for a few minutes, as if he 
did not well know how to employ himself, he turned round and looked 
at Oliver, and called him by his name. He did not answer, and was 
to all appearance asleep. ^ 

After satisfying himself upon this head, the Jew stepped t© 

the door, which he fastened. He then drew forth, as it seemed to 
Oliver, from some trap in the floor, a small box, whic4^ he placed 
carefully on the table. His eyes glistened as he raised the lid, and 
looked in. Dragging an old chair to the table, he sat down ; and 
took from it a magnificent gold watch, sparkling with jewels, 

**Ahal” said the Jew, shrugging up his shoulders, and distorting 
every feature with a hideous grin. “Clever dogs ! clever dogs ! Staunch 
to the last ! Never told the old parson where they were. Never 
peached upon old Fagin ! And why should they ? It wouldn’t have 
loosened the knot, or kept the drop up, a minute longer. No, no, no I 
Fine fellows ! Fine fellows ! ” 

With these and other muttered refiettions of the like nature, the 
Jew once more deposited the watch in its place of safety. At least 
half-a-dozen more were severally drawn forth from the same box, and 
surveyed with equal pleasure ; besides rings, brooches, bracelets, and 
other articles of jewellery, of such magnificent materials and costly 
workmanship, that Oliver had no idea even of their names. 

Having replaced these trinkets, the Jew took out another : so small 
that it lay in the palm of his hand. There seemed to be some very 
minute inscription on it, for the Jew laid it flat upon the table, and, 
shading it with his hand, pored over it long and earnestly. At length 
he put it down, as if despairing of success, and, leaning back in his 
chair, muttered — 

“ What a fine thing capital punishment is ! Dead men never repent ; 
dead men never bring awkward stories to light. Ah, it’s a fine thing 
for the trade ! Five of ’em strung up in a row, and none left to play 
booty, or turn white-livered I ” 

As the Jew uttered these words, his bright dark eyes, which bad 
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lieen staring yaycantly before him^ fell on Oliver’s face ; the boy’s ey^ 
were hxed on bis in mute curiosity, and although the recognition was 
f&r an instant — for the briefest space of time that can possibly be 
conceived — it was enough to show the old man that he had been 
served. He dosed the lid of the box with a loud crash, and laying 
his hand on a bread knife which was on tlie table, started furiously up. 
He trembled very much though, for even in his terror Oliver could 
see that the knife quivered in the air. 

“What’s that?” said the Jew. “What do you* watch me for? 
Why are you awake ? What have you seen ? Speak out, boy I Quick 
— quick ! for your life ! ” 

I wasn’t able to sleep any longer. Sir,” replied Oliver, meekly. “ I 
am very sorry if 1 have disturbed you, Sir.” 

“You were not awake an hour ago?” said the Jew, scowling 
fiercely on the boy. 

“ No — no, indeed,” replied Oliver. 

3fi0u sure ? ” cried the Jew, with a still fiercer look than before, 
a^ a threatening attitude. 

“ Upon my word I was not, Sir,” replied Oliver, earnestly. “ I was 
not, indeed, Sir.” 

“Tush, tush, my dear!” said the Jew, abruptly resuming his old 
manner, and playing with the knife a little before he laid it down, as 
if to induce the belief that he had caught it up in mere sport. “Of 
course I know that, my dear. I only tried to frighten you. You’re a 
brave boy. Ha ! ha ! you’re a brave boy, Oliver ! ” The Jew rubbed 
his hands with a chuckle, but glanced uneasily at the box notwith- 
standing. 

“ Did you see any of these pretty things, my dear? ” said the Jew, 
laying his hand upon it after a short pause. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“Ah!” said the Jew, turning rather pale. “They — they’re mine, 
Oliver ; my little property. All I have to live upon in my old age. 
The folks call me a miser, my dear — only a miser ; th^t ’s all.” 

Oliver thought the old gentleman must be a decided miser to live in 
such a dirty place, with so many watches ; but, thinking that perhaps 
his fondness for the Dodger and the other boys cost him a good deal 
of money, he only cast a deferential look at the Jew, and asked if he 
might get up. 

“ Certainly, my dear — certainly,” replied the old gentleman. “ Stay. 
There ’s a pitcher of water in the corner by the door. Bring it here 
and I’ll give you a basin to wash in, my dear.” 

Oliver got up, walked across the room, and stooped for an instant 
to raise the pitcher, When he turned his head, the box was gone. 

He had scarcely washed himself, and made everything tidy, by 
emptying the basin out of the window, agreeably to the Jew’s directions, 
the Dodger returned, accompanied by a very sprightly young 
hiend, whom Oliver had seen smoking on the previous night, and who 
was now fiormally introduced to him as Charley Bates. The four sat 
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^4own to breakfast on liie cbffee, and some hot rolls and liam» which 
the Dodger had brought home in the crown of his hat. 

“Well,** said the Jew, glancing slyly at Oliver, and addressing 
himself to the Dodger, “ I hope yonVe been at work this morning, 
my dears ? ’* 

“ Hard,” replied the Dodger. 

“As Nails,” added Charley Bates. 

“Good boys, good boys!” said the Jew. “What have got, 
Dodger ? ” * 

“A couple of pocket-books,** replied that young gentleman. 

“ Lined ? ** inquired the Jew, with eagerness. 

“ Pretty well,** replied the Dodger, producing two pocket-books ; 
one green and the other red. 

“ Not so heavy as they might be,** said the Jew, after looking at the 
insid^carefully ; ‘ ‘ but very neat and nicely made. Ingenious workman, 
atn^i^,jK)liver?” 

Very, indeed. Sir,** said Oliver ; at which Mr. Charles Bates 
laughed uproariously, very much to the amazement of Oliver, who 
saw nothing to laugh at in anything that had passed. 

“And what have yot$'^tf my dear ? ** said Fagin to Charley ^ates. 

“Wipes,** replied Master Bates; at the same time producing four 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“Well,** said the Jew, inspecting them closely ; “ they*45eweiy good 
ones — very. You haven’t marked them well, though, Charley ; so the 
marks shall be picked out with a needle, and we’ll teach Oliver how to 
do it. Shall us, Oliver, eh ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! ** 

“If you please. Sir,” said Oliver. 

“You’d like to be able to make pocket-handkerchiefs as easy as 
Charley Bates, wouldn’t you, my dear 5” said the Jew. 

“Very much indeed, if you’ll teach me. Sir,” replied Oliver. 

Master Bates saw something so exquisitely ludicrous in this reply, 
that he burst into another laugh ; which laugh, meeting the coffee he 
was drinking, and carrying it down some wrong channel, very nearly 
terminated in his premature suffocation. 

“ He is so jolly green !” said Charley when he recovered: as an 
apology to the company for his unpolite behaviour. 

The Dodger said nothing, but he smoothed Oliver’s hair over his 
eyes, and said he’d know better by-and-bye ; upon which the old 
gentleman, observing Oliver’s colour mounting, changed the subject 
by asking whether there had been much of a crowd at the execution 
that morning. This made him wonder more and more ; far it was 
plain from the replies of the two boys that they had both been there, 
and Oliver naturally wondered how they could possibly have found 
time to be so very industrious. 

When the breakfast was cleared away the merry old gentleman and 
the two boys played at a very curious and uncommon game, which was 
performed in this way. The merry old gentleman, placing a snuff-box 
in one pocket of his trousers, a note-case in the other, and a watch in 
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his waistcoat fsocket, with a guard-chain round his neck ; and sticking 
a mock diamond pin in his shirt, buttoned his coat tight round him, 
and putting his spectacle-case and handkerchief in his pockets, trotted 
up and down the room with a stick, in imitation of the manner in which 
old gentlemen walk about the streets any hour in the day. Sometimes 
he stopped at the fire-place, and sometimes at the door, making believe 
that he was staring with all his might into shop-w'indows. At such 
times he would look constantly round him for fear of thieves, and 
keep slapping all his pockets in turn, to see that he hatin’t lost anything, 
in such a very funny and natural manner, that Oliver laughed till the 
tears ran down his face. AH this time the two boys followed him 
closely about, getting out of his sight so nimbly, every time he turned 
round, that it was impossible to follow their motions. At last, the 
Dodger trod upon his toes, or ran upon his boot accidentally, while 
Charley Bates stumbled up against him behind ; and in thai one 
moment tlwjy took from him, with the most extraordinary rapidity, 
snufl^Mni:, ncke-cascj'watch-guard, chain, shirt-pin, pocket-handkerchief 
--*^ven tile ^>ectacle-case. If the old gentleman felt a hand in any one 
of his pockets, he cried out where it was ; and then the game began all 
over again. 

When d^is game had been played a great many times, a couple of 
yoiing ladies called lo see the young gentlemen ; one of whom was 
named Bet, and the other Nancy. They wore a good deal of hair, not 
very neatly turned up behind, and were rather untidy about the shoes 
and stockings. They were not exactly pretty, perhaps ; but they had 
a great deal of colour in their faces, and looked quite stout and hearty. 
Being remarkably free and agreeable in their manners, Oliver thought 
them very nice girls indeed — as there is no doubt they were. 

These visitors stopped a long time. Spirits were produced, in 
consequence of one of the young ladies complaining of a coldness in 
her inside, and the conversation took a very convivial and improving 
turn. At length Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was time 
to ^ad the hoof. This, it occurred to Oliver, must be French for going 
out ; for directly afterwards the Dodger, and Charley, and the two 
young ladies went away together, having been kindly furnished by 
the amiable old Jew with money to spend. 

“There, my dear,” said Fagin. “That^s a pleasant life, isn’t it? 
They have gone out for the day.” 

“ Have they done work, Sir ? ” inquired Oliver. 

“Yes,” said the Jew; “that is, unless they should unexpectedly 
ix^me M!ross any when they are out ; and they won’t neglect it if they 
do, my dear ; depend upon it.” 

**Make ’em your models, my dear. Make ’em your models,” said 
the Jew, tapping the fire-shovel on the hearth to add force to his words ; 
“do everything they bid you, and take their advice in all matters — 
o^^ecialiy the Dodger’s, my dear. He’ll be a great man himself, and 
will make you one too, if you take pattern by him. Is my handkerchief 
hanging out of my pocket, my dear? ” said the Jew, stopping short. 
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••YeSy Sir,” saW Oliver. 

^ See if you can take it out without my feeling it, as you saw them 
do when we were at play this morning.” 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with one hand, as he had 
seen the Dodger hold it, and drew the handkerchief lightly out of it 
with Ae other. 

Is it gone ? ” cried the Jew. 

“ Here it is, Sir,” said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 

‘'You’re a clever boy, my dear,” said the playful old gentleman, 
patting Oliver on the head approvingly. “ I never saw a sharper lad. 
Here’s a shilling for you. If you go on in this way you’ll be the 
greatest man of the time. And now come here and I’ll show you how 
to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs.” 

Oliver wondered what picking the old gentleman’s pocket in play 
had to do with his chances of being a great man. But, thinking that 
the Jew, being so much his senior, must know best, he followed him 
quietly to the table, and was soon deeply involved in his new study. 


CHAPTER X 

OLIVER BECOMES BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THE CHARACTERS OF HIS NEW 
ASSOCIATES, AND PURCHASES EXPERIENCE AT A HIGH PRICE. BEING 
A SHORT, BUT VERY IMPORTANT CHAPTER, IN THIS HISTORY 

For many days Oliver remained in the Jew’s room, picking the marks 
out of the pocket-handkerchiefs (of which a great number were 
brought home), and sometimes taking part in the game alrea^ 
described — which the two boys and the Jew played, regularly, every 
morning. At length he began to languish for fresh air, and took 
many occasions of earnestly entreating the old gentleman to allow him 
to go out to work with his two companions. 

Oliver was rendered the more anxious to be actively employed by 
what he had seen of the stern morality of the old gentleman’s character. 
Whenever the Dodger or Charley Bates came home at night, empty- 
handed, he would expatiate with great vehemence on the misery of idle 
and lazy habits ; and would enforce upon them the necessity of an 
active life by sending them supperless to bed. On one occasion, 
indeed, he even went so far as to knock them both down a flight of 
stairs, but this was carrying out his virtuous precepts to an unusual 
extent. 

At length, one morning, Oliver obtained the permission he had so 
eagerly sought. There had been no handkerchiefs to work upon for 
two or three days, and the dinners had been rather meagre. Perh^s 
these were reasons for the old gentleman’s giving his assent ; but, 
whether they were or no, he told Oliver he might go, and placed him 
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under the |oiiit guardianship of Charley Bates and his friend the 
Dodger. 

The three boys sallied out — the Dodger with his coat-sleeves tuck^ 
up, and his hat cocked, as usual ; Master Bates sauntering along "iCath 
his hands in his pockets ; and Oliver between them, wondering where 
they were going, and what branch of manufacture he would be 
instructed in first. 

The pace at which they went was such a very lazy, ill -looking 
saunter, that Oliver soon l^gan to think his companions w^ere going 
to deceive the old gentleman by not going to work at all. The Dodger 
had a vicious propensity, too, of pulling the caps from the heads of 
snaall boys and tossing them down areas, while Charley Bates exhibited 
some very loose notions concerning the rights of property, by pilfering 
divers apples and onions from the stalls at the kennel sides, and 
thrusting them into pockets which were so surprisingly capacious 
that they seemed to undermine his whole suit of clothes in every 
direction. These things looked so bad that Oliver was on the point of 
declaring his intention of seeking his way back, in the best way he 
could, when his thoughts were suddenly directed into another channel 
by a very mysterious change of behaviour on the part of the Dodger. 

They were just emerging from a narrow court not far from the open 
square in Clerkenwell which is yet called, by some strange perversion 
of terms, “The Green,” when the Dodger made a sudden stop, and, 
laying his finger on his lip, drew his companions back again with the 
greatest caution and circumspection. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” demanded Oliver. 

“Hush 1” replied the Dodger. “Do you see that old cove at the 
book-stall ? ” 

“The old gentleman over the way?” said Oliver. “Yes, 1 see 
him.” 

He’ll do,” said the Dodger. 

A prime plant,” observed Master Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other with the greatest surprise ; but 
he was not permitted to make any inquiries, for the two boys walked 
stealthily across the road, and slunk close behind the old gentleman 
towards whom his attention had been directed. Oliver walked a few 
paces after them, and, not knowing whether to advance or retire, stood 
looking on in silent amazement. 

The old gentleman was a very respectable-looking personage, with 
a powdered head and gold spectacles. He was dressed in a bottle- 
green coat with a black velvet collar, wore white trousers, and carried 
a smart bamboo cane under his arm. He had taken up a book from 
the stall ; and there he stood, reading away, as hard as if he were in 
his elbow-chair, in his own study. It is very possible that he fancied 
himself there, indeed ; for it was plain, from his utter abstraction, that 
he saw not the book-stall, nor the street, nor the boys, nor, in short, 
anything but the book itself, which he was reading straight through — 
turning over the leaf when he got to the bottom of a page, beginning 
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PBt the top line of' the next one, and going regularly on, with the 
greatest interest anti eagerness. 

What was Oliver’s horror and alarm as he stood a few paces oiF, 
looking on with his eyelids as wide open as they would possibly go, to 
see th||„podger plunge his hand into the old gentleman’s pc^ket, and 
draw 'l^m thence a handkerchief, to see him hand the same to 
Charley Bates, and finally to behold them both running away rotind 
the comer at full speed ! 

In an instant* the whole mysteiy of the handkerchiefs, and the 
watches, and the jewels, and the Jew, rushed upon the boy’s mind. 
He stood, for a moment, with the blood so tingling through all his 
veins from terror, that he felt as if he was in a burning fire ; then, 
confused and frightened, he took to his heels, and not knowing what 
he did, made off as fast as he could lay his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute’s space. In the very Instant when 
Oliver began to run, the old gentleman, putting his hand to his pocket, 
and missing his handkerchief, turned sharp round. Seeing the boy 
scudding away at such a rapid pace, he very naturally concluded him 
to be the depredator ; and, shouting Stop thief! ” with all his might, 
made off after him, book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only person who raised the hue- 
and-cry. The Dodger and Master Bates, unwilling to attract public 
attention by running down the open street, had merely retired into the 
very first dooiw^ay round the corner. They no sooner heard the caty, 
and saw Oliver running, than, guessing exactly how the matter stood, 
they issued forth with great promptitude ; and, shouting “ Stc^'^thief I” 
too, joined in the pursuit like good citizens. 

Although Oliver had been brought up by philosophers, he was not 
theoretically acquainted with the beautiful axiom that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. If he had been, perhaps he would have been 
prepared for this. Not being prepared, however, it alarmed him the 
more ; so away he went like the wind, with the old gentleman and the 
two boys roaring and shouting behind him. 

** Stop thief! Stop thief!” There is a magic in the sound. Hie 
tradesman leaves his counter, and the carman his waggon ; the butdier 
throws down his tray, the baker his basket, the milk-man his p^l, 
the errand-boy his parcels, the school-boy his marbles, the pa^ur 
his pickaxe, the child his battledore. Away they run, pell-mell, IWtter- 
skelter, slap-dash ; tearing, yelling, and screaming ; knocking down the 
passengers as they turn the corners ; rousing up the dogs, and astonish- 
ing the fowls ; and streets, squares, and courts re-echo with the sound. 

•‘Stop thief! Stop thief I” The cry is taken up by a hundred voices, 
and the crowd accumulate at every turning. Away they fiy, splash- 
ing through the mud, and rattling along the pavements : up go the 
windows, out run the people, onward bear the mob ; a whole audience 
desert Punch in the veiy thickest of the plot, and, joining the rushing 
throng, swell the shout, and lend fresh vigour to the cry “ Stc^ thief I 
Stop thief 1” 
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‘‘Step thief! Stop thief!” There 5s a passion for hunting 
something deeply implanted in the human breast. One wretched 
breathless child panting with exhaustion — terror in his looks, agony 
in his eye, large drops of perspiration streaming down his face — 
strains every nerve to make head upon his pursuers ; and as they 
follow on his track, and gain upon him every instant, they hail his 
decreasing strength with still louder shouts, and w'hoop and scream 
with joy. ** Stop thief!” Ay, stop him for God’s ^ke, were it only 
in mercy ! 

Stopped at last ! A clever oloiv ! He is down upon the pavement ; 
and the crowd eagerly gather round him, each new comer jostling 
and struggling with the others to catch a glimpse. Stand aside 1 ” 
“ Give him a little air ! ” * ‘ Nonsense ! he don’t deserve it. ‘ ‘ Where’s 
the gentleman ? ” **Here he is, com’ng dovn the street.” ^ Make 
^ room there for the gentleman I ” “ Is this the boy, Sir ? ” “ Yes.” 

Oliver lay, covered with mud and dust, and bleeding from the 
mouth, looking wildly round upon the heap of faces that surrounded 
him, when the old gentleman was officiously dragged and pushed into 
ilie circle by the foremost of the pursuers. 

* Yes,” said the gentleman, “ I am afraid it is the boy.” 

^ “ Afraid I ” murmured the crowd. That’s a good ’un.” 

** Poor fellow J ” said the gentleman, he has hurt himself.” 

“ / did that, Sir,” said a great lubberly fellow, stepping forward ; *‘and 
preipiously I cut my knuckle agin’ his mouth. / stopped him, Sir.” 

'^^The fellow touched his hat with a grin, expecting something for his 
pmns ; but the old gentleman, eyeing him with an expression of 
dildike, looked anxiously round as if he contemplated running away 
htfnsielf — which it is very possible he might have attempted to do, and 
thus, afforded another chase, had not a police officer (who is 
gemmlly the last person to arrive in such cases) at that moment 
made his way through the crowd, and seized Oliver by the collar. 

Come, get up,” said the man, roughly. 

It, wasn’t me indeed, Sir. Indeed, indeed, it was two other boys,” 
said Oliver, clasping his hands passionately, and looking round. 

^ ** They are here somewhere.” 

** Oh no, they ain’t, ” said the officer. He meant this to be ironical, but 
it was true besides ; for the Dodger and Charley Bates had filed off 
down the first convenient court they came to. “ Come, get up ! ” 

Oon’t hurt him,” said the old gentleman, compassionately. 

Oh no, I won’t hurt him,” replied the officer, tearing his jacket 
half off his back, in proof thereof. Come, I know you ; it won’t do. 
WilJ you stand upon your legs, you young devil ? ” 

CMver, who could hardly stand, made a shift to raise himself on 
his feet, and was at once lugged along the streets by the jacket collar, 
at a rapid pace. The gentleman walked on with them by the officer’s , 
side ; and as many of the crowd as could achieve the feat, got a little 
a-head, and star^ back at Oliver from time to lime. The boys 
shouted in triumph ; and on they went. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TREATS OF MR. FANG THE POLICE MAGISTRATE ; AND FURNISHES A 
SLIGHT SPECIMEN OF HIS MODE OP ADMINISTERING JUSTICE 

The offence had been committed within the district, and indeed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a very notorious metropolitan police 
office. The crowd had only the satisfaction of accompanying Oliver 
through two or three streets, and down a place called Mutton-hill, 
when he was led beneath a low archway, and up a dirty court, into 
this dispensary of summary justice, by the back way. It was a small 
paved yard into which they turned, and here they encountered a stout 
man, with a bunch of w^hiskers on his face and a bunch of keys in his 
hand. 

** What’s the matter now? ” said the man, carelessly. 

“A young fogl e-hunter,” replied the man who had Oliver in 
charge. 

*‘Are you the party that’s been robbed, Sir?” inquired the man 
with the keys. 

Yes, I am,” replied the old gentleman ; “but I am not sure that 
this boy actually took the handkerchief. I — I would rather not press 
the case.” 

“ Must go before the magistrate now. Sir,” replied the man. “ His 
worship wdll be disengaged in half a minute. Now, young 
gallows ! ” 

This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through a door whitdi he 
unlocked as he spoke, and which led into a stone cell. Here he was 
searched, and, nothing being found upon him, locked up. 

This cell was in shape and size something like an area cellar, only 
not so light. It was most intolerably dirty ; for it was Monday 
morning, and it had been tenanted by six drunken people, who had 
been locked up elsewhere since Saturday night. But this is little. 
In our station-houses, men and women are every night confined on the 
most trivial charges — the word is worth noting — in dungeons, com- 
pared with which those in Newgate, occupied by the most atrocious 
felons, tried, found guilty, and under sentence of death, are palaces. 
Let any one who doubts this compare the two. 

The old gentleman looked almost as rueful as Oliver when the key 
grated in the lock. He turned with a sigh to the book, which had 
been the innocent cause of all this disturbance. 

“There is something in that boy’s face,” said the old gentleman to 
himself as he walked slowly away, tapping his chin with the cover of 
the book in a thoughtful manner, — “ something that touches and 
interests me. Can he be innocent? He looked like. — By the bye,*^ 
exclaimed the old gentleman, halting veiy abruptly and staring up 
into the sky. “ Bless my soul ! — ^where have I seen something like 
that look before ? ” 
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After musing for some minutes, the old gentleman walked, with 
the same meditative face, into a back ante-room opening from the 
yard ; and there, retiring into a corner, called up before his mind's 
eye a vast amphitheatre of faces over which a dusky curtain had hung 
for many years. ** No,” said the old gentleman, shaking his head, 
“ it must be imagination.” 

He wandered over them again. He had called them into view ; and 
it was not easy to replace the shroud that had so loii^g concealed them. 
There were the faces of friends and foes, and of many that had been 
almost strangers, peering intrusively from the crowd ; there were the 
faces of young and blooming girls that were now old women ; there were 
faces that the grave had changed and closed upon, but which the 
mind, superior to its power, still dressed in tlieir old freshness and 
beauty, calling back the lustre of the e^^es, the brightness of the smile, 
the beaming of the soul through its mask of clay, and whispering of 
beauty beyond the tomb, changed but to be heightened, and taken 
from earth only to be set up as a light, to shed a soft and gentle glow 
upon the path to Heaven. 

But the old gentleman could recall no one countenance of which 
Oliver’s features bore a trace. So he heaved a sigh over the recollec- 
tions he had awakened ; and being, happily for himself, an absent old 
gentleman, buried them again in the pages of the musty book. 

He was roused by a touch on the shoulder, and a request from the 
man with the keys to follow him into the office. He closed his book 
hastily, and was at once ushered into the imposing presence of the 
renowned Mr. Fang. 

The office was a front parlour, with a panelled wall. Mr. Fang sat 
behind a bar, at the upper end ; and on one side the door was a sort of 
W’ooden pen in which poor little Oliver was already deposited, 
trembling very much at the awfulness of the scene. 

Mr. Fang was a lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, middle-sized man, 
with no great quantity of hair, and what he had, growing on the back 
and sides of his head. His face was stern, and much flushed. If he 
w^ere really not in the habit of drinking rather more than was exactly 
good for him, he might have brought an action against his countenance 
for libel, and have recovered heavy damages. 

The old gentleman bowed respectfully ; and advancing to the 
magistrate's desk, said, suiting the action to the word, “ That is my 
name and address. Sir.” He then withdrew a pace or two, and, with 
another polite and gentlemanly inclination of the head, waited to be 
questioned. 

Now, it so happened that Mr. Fang was at that moment perusing a 
leading article in a newspaper of the morning, adverting to some recent 
decision of his, and commending him, for the three hundred and fiftieth 
time, to the special and particular notice of the Secretary of State for 
the Home D^artment. He was out of temper; and he looked up 
with an angry scowl. 

“ Who are you ? ” said Mr. Fang, 
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The oM gsentleman pointed, with some surprise, to his card. 

“ s^d Mr. Fang, tossing the card contemptuously away 

with the newspaper, “ who is this fellow ? ” 

** My name, Sir,” said the old gentleman, speaking like a gentle- 
man, “my name, Sir, is Brownlow. Permit me to inquire the name 
of the magistrate who offers a gratuitous and unprovoked insult to a 
respectable person, under the protection of the bench.” Saying this, 
Mr. Brownlow looked round the office as if in search of some person 
who would afford him the required information. 

“ Officer I ” said Mr, Fang, throwing the paper on one side, “what’s 
this fellow charged with ? ” 

“He’s not charged at all, your worship,” replied the officer. “He 
appears against the boy, your worship.” 

His worship knew this perfectly well ; but it was a good annoyance, 
and a safe one. 

“Appears against the bpy, does he?” said Fang, surveying Mr. 
Brownlow contemptuously from head to foot, “ Swear him 1 ” 

“ Before I am sworn, I must beg to say one word,” said Mr. 
Brownlow : “ and that is, that I really never, without actual experience, 
could have believed — ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Sir ! ” said Mr. Fang, peremptorily. 

“ I will not. Sir I ” replied the old gentleman. 

“Hold your tongue this instant, or I’ll have you turned out of the 
office!” said Mr. Fang. “You’re an insolent, impertinent fellow. 
How dare you bully a Magistrate ! ” 

“What 1” exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening. 

“Swear this person!” said Fang to the clerk. “I’ll not hear 
another word. Swear him.” 

Mr. Brownlow’s indignation was greatly roused ; but reflecting, 
perhaps, that he might only injure the boy by giving vent to it, he 
suppressed his feelings and submitted to be sworn at once. 

“Now,” said Fang, “what’s the charge against this boy? What 
have you got to say, Sir ? ” 

“ I was standing at a bookstall — ” Mr. Brownlow began. 

“Hold your tongue. Sir,” said Mr. Fang. “ Policeman ! Where’s 
the policeman ? Here, swear this policeman. Now, policeman, what 
is this ? ” 

The policeman, with becoming humility, related how he had taken 
the charge ; how he had searched Oliver, and found nothing on his 
person ; and how that was all he knew about it. 

“Are there any witnesses?” inquired Mr. Fang. 

“ None, your worship,” replied the policeman. 

Mr. Fang sat silent for some minutes, and then, turning round to 
the prosecutor, said in a towering passion — 

“ Do you mean to state what your complaint against this boy is, 
man, or do you not ? You have been sworn. Now, if you stand there, 
refusing to give evidence, I’ll punish you for disrespect to the bench ; 
I will, by — 
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By wimtf ot by whom^ nobody knows, for the clerk and jailer 
coug^hed veiy kaid just at the right moment ; and the fomier dropped 
a heavy book upon the floor, thus preventing the word from being 
heard-^accidentally, of course. 

. With many interruptions, and repeated insults, Mr. Browniow con- 
trived to state his case ; observing that, in the surprise of the moment, 
he had run after the boy because he saw him running away, and 
expressing his hope that, if the Magistrate should believe him, although 
not actually the thief, to be connected with thieves, he would deal as 
leniently with him as justice would allow. 

** He has been hurt already,’^ said the old gentleman in conclusion. 

And I fear,’* he added, with great energy, looking towards the bar, 
“ I really fear that he is ill.” 

VOh yes, I dare say!” said Mr. Fang, W’th a sneer. “Come, 
none of your tricks here, you young vagabond ; they won’t do. What’s 
your name ? ” 

Oliver tried to reply, but his tongue failed him. He was deadly 
pale, and the whole place seemed turning round and round. 

“What’s your name, you hardened scoundrel?” demanded Mr. 
Fang. “ Officer, what’s his name ? ” 

This was addressed to a bluff old fellow, in a striped waistcoat, who 
was standing by the bar. He bent over Oliver, and repeated the 
inquiry; but finding him really incapable of understanding the question, 
and knowing that his not replying would only infuriate the Magistrate 
the more, and add to the severity of his sentence, he hazarded a guess. 

“ He says his name’s Tom White, your worship,” said this kind- 
hearted thief-taker. 

“Oh, he w^on’t speak out, won’t he?” said Fang. “Very well, 
veiy well. Where does he live ? ” 

“ Where he can, your worship,” replied the officer, again pretending 
to receive Oliver’s answer. 

“ Has he any parents? ” inquired Mr. Fang. 

“ He says they died in his infancy, your worship,” replied the officer, 
hazarding the usual reply. 

At this point of the inquiry Oliver raised his head, and, looking 
round with imploring eyes, murmured a feeble prayer for a draught 
of water, 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” said Mr. Fang ; “ don’t try to make a fool 
of me.” 

“ I think he really is ill, your worship,” remonstrated the officer. 

“ I know better,” said Mr. Fang. 

“Take care of him, officer,” said the old gentleman, raising his 
hands instinctively ; “ he’ll fall down.” 

“ Stand away, officer,” cried Fang ; “ let him, if he likes.” 

Oliver avail^ himself of the kind permission, and fell to the floor 
in a fainting fit. The men in the office looked at each other, but no 
one dared to stir. 

“ I knew he was shamming,” said Fang, as if this were incon- 
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testable piwf of tho fkot. ** Let him He there ; hell soon be tired of 
that.” 

do you propose to deal with the case, Sir?” inquired the 
clerk in a low voice. 

Summarily,’’ replied Mr. Fang. “ He stands committed for three 
months — hard labour of course. Clear the office.” 

The door was opened for this purpose, and a couple of men were 
preparing to cariy the insensible boy to his cell, when an elderly man 
of decent but poor appearance, clad in an old suit of black, rushed 
hastily into the office, and advanced towards the bench. 

“Stop, stop! Don’t take him away! For Heaven’s sake stop a 
moment ! ” cried the new-comer, breathless wdth haste. 

Although the presiding Genii in such an office as this exercise a 
summary and arbitrary power over the liberties, the good name, the 
character, almost the lives, of Her Majesty’s subjects, especially of the 
poorer class ; and although, within such walls, enough fantastic tricks 
are daily played to make the angels blind with weeping, they are 
closed to the public, save through the medium of the daily press.* 
Mr. Fang was consequently not a little indignant to see an unbidden 
guest enter in such irreverent disorder. 

“What is this? Who is this? Turn this man out. Clear the 
office ! ’’ cried Mr. Fang. 

“ I speak,” cried the man ; “ I w'ill not be turned out. I saw 
it all. I keep the book-stall. I demand to be sworn. I will not be 
put down. Mr. Fang, you must hear me. You must not refuse, Sir.” 

The man was right. His manner was determined, and the matter 
was growing rather too serious to be hushed up. 

“ Swear the man,” growled Mr. Fang, with a very^ ill grace. “ Now, 
man, what have you got to say ? ” 

“This,” said the man: “I saw three boys — two others and the 
prisoner here — loitering on the opposite side of the way, when this 
gentleman was reading. The robbery was committed by another boy. 
I saw it done ; and I saw that this boy was perfectly amazed and 
stupefied by it.” Having by this time recovered a little breath, the 
worthy book- stall keeper proceeded to relate, in a more coherent 
manner, the exact circumstances of the robbery. 

“ Why didn’t you come here before ? ” said Fang, after a pause. 

“ I hadn’t a soul to mind the shop,” replied the man. “ Everybody 
who could have helped me had joined in the pursuit. I could get 
nobody till five minutes ago, and I’ve run here all the way.” 

“The prosecutor was reading, was he?” inquired Fang, after 
another pause. 

“ Yes,” replied the man. “ The very book he has in his hand.” 

“ Oh, that book, eh ? ” said Fang. “ Is it paid for ? ” 

“ No, it is not,” replied the man, with a smile. 

“ Dear me, I forgot all about it ! ” exclaimed the absent old gentle- 
man, innocently. 


Or were virtually, then. 
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** A nice person to prefer a diai^ against a poor boy 1 ” said Fang, 
with a comical elFort to look humane. “ I consider, Sir, that you have 
obtained possession of that book under very suspicious and disreputable 
circumstances, and you may think yourself very fortunate that the 
owner of the property declines to prosecute. Let this be a lesson to 
you, my man, or the law will overtake you yet. The boy is discharged. 
Clear the office.” 

“ D— n me ! ” cried the old gentleman, bursting ojit with the rage 
he had kept down so long, d — me ! I’ll — ” 

‘‘Clear the office I” said the Magistrate. “Officers, do you hear? 
Clear the office ! ” 

The mandate was obeyed ; and the indignant Mr. Brownlow was 
conveyed out, with the book in one hand, atid the bamboo i^ane in the 
other, in a perfect frenzy of rage and defiance. He reached the yard, 
and his passion vanished in a moment. Little Oliver Twist lay on his 
back on the pavement, with his shirt unbuttoned and his temples 
bathed with water, his face a deadly white, and a cold tremble 
convulsing his whole frame. 

** Poor boy, poor boy ! ” said Mr. Brownlow, bending over him. 
“ Call a coach, somebody, pray. Directly ! ” 

A coach was obtained, and Oliver, having been carefully laid on one 
seat, the old gentleman got in and sat himself on the other. 

“ May I accompany you ? ” said the book-stall keeper, looking in. 

“ Bless me, yes, my dear Sir,” said Mr. Brownlow quickly. “ I 
forgot you. Dear, dear ! I have this unhappy book still ! Jump in. 
Poor fellow 1 there’s no time to lose.” 

The book-stall keeper got into the coach, and away they drove. 


CHAPTER XII 

IN WHICH OLIVER IS TAKEN BETTER CARE OF THAN HE E\^R WAS 
BEFORE, AND IN WHICH THE NARRATIVE REVERTS TO THE MERRY 
OLD GENTLEMAN AND HIS YOUTHFUL FRIENDS 

The coach rattled away, down Mount Pleasant and up Fxmouth-street — 
over nearly the same ground as that which Oliver had traversed when 
he first entered London in company with the Dodger ; and, turning a 
different way when it reached the Angel at Islington, stopped at length 
before a neat house in a quiet shady street near Pentonville. Here 
a bed was prepared, without loss of time, in which Mr. Brownlow saw 
his young charge carefully and comfortably deposited ; and here he 
was tended with a kindness and solicitude that knew no bounds. 

But for many days Oliver remained insensible to all the goodness 
of his new friends. The sun rose and sank, and rose and sank again, 
and many times after that ; and still the boy lay stretched on his un- 
easy bed, dwindling away beneatli the dry and wasting heat of fever. 
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The wctftn does not his work more surely on the dead body than does 
this slow creejnng fire upon the living frame. 

Weak, and thin, and pallid, he awoke at last from what seemed to 
have been a long and troubled dream. Feebly raising himself in the 
bed, with his head resting on his trembling arm, he looked anxiously 
around. 

“What room is this? Where have I been brougfht to?” said 
Oliver. “This is not the place I went to sleep in.” 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, being very faint and weak, 
but they were overheard at once ; for the curtain at the bed’s head was 
hastily drawn back, and a motherly old lady, very neatly and precisely 
dressed, rose as she undrew it, from an arm-chair close by, in which 
she had been sitting at needle-work. 

“Hush, my dear,” said the old lady softly. “You must be very 
qutet or you will be ill again ; and you have been very bad, — as bad 
as bad could be, pretty nigh. Lie down again; there’s a dear!” 
With these words the old lady very gently placed Oliver’s head upon 
the pillow, and, smoothing back his hair from his forehead, looked so 
kindly and lovingly in his face that he could not help placing his little 
withered hand in hers, and drawing it round his neck. 

“Save us!” said the old lady, with tears in her eyes, “what a 
grateful little dear it is. Pretty creetur ! what would his mother feel 
if she had sat by him as I have, and could see him now ! ” 

“ Perhaps she does see me,” whispered Oliver, folding his hands 
together ; “ perhaps she has sat by me. I almost feel as if she had.” 

“ That was the fever, my dear,” said the old lady mildly. 

“ I suppose it was,” replied Oliver, “ because Heaven is a long way 
off, and they are too happy there to come down to the bedside of a 
poor boy. But if she knew I was ill, she must have pitied me, even 
there ; for she was very ill herself before she died. She can’t know 
anything about me though,” added Oliver, after a moment’s silence. 
“ If she had seen me hurt, it would have made her sorrowful ; and her 
face has always looked sweet and happy when I have dreamed of her.” 

The old lady made no reply to this ; but wiping her eyes first, and 
her spectacles, which lay on the counterpane, afterwards, as if they 
were part and parcel of those features, brought some cool stuff for 
Oliver to drink ; and then, patting him on the cheek, told him he must 
lie very quiet or he would be ill again. 

So Oliver kept very still — partly because he w^as anxious to obey 
the kind old lady in all things, and partly, to tell the truth, because 
he was completely exhausted with what he had already said. He soon 
fell into a gentle doze, from which he was awakened by the light of a 
candle, which, being brought near the bed, showed him a g^tleman 
with a very large and loud-ticking gold watch in his hand, who felt 
his pulse and said he was a great deal better. 

“You are a great deal better, are you not, my dear?” said the 
gentleman. 

“ Yes, thank you, Sir,” replied Oliver. 
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** Yes, I know you are,” said the gentleman ; “ You’re hungry too, 
an’t you ? ” 

No, Sir,” answered Oliver. 

“Hem I” said the gentleman. “No, I know you’re not. He Is 
not hungry, Mrs. Bedwin,” said the gentleman, looking very wise. 

The old lady made a respectful inclination of the head, which seemed 
to say that she thought the doctor was a very clever man. The doctor 
appeared much of the same opinion himself. 

“ You feel sleepy, don’t you, my dear ? ” said the rfoctor. 

“ No, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

* * No,” said the doctor with a very shrewd and satisfied look, ‘ ‘ You’re 
not sleepy. Nor thirsty. Are you ? ” 

“Yes, Sir, rather thirsty,” answered Oliver. 

“Just as I expected, Mrs. Bedwin,” said the doctor. “It’s very 
natural that he should be thirsty. You may give him a little tea, 
Ma’am, and some dry toast without any butter. Don’t keep him too 
warm. Ma’am ; but be careful that you don’t let him be too cold — will 
you have the goodness ? ” 

The old lady dropped a curtsey. The doctor, after tasting the cool 
stuff, and expressing a qualified approval thereof, hurried away, his 
boots creaking in a very important and wealthy manner as he went 
down stairs. 

Oliver dozed off again soon after this ; when he aw^oke, it w^as 
nearly twelye o’clock. The old lady tenderly bade him good-night 
shortly afterwards, and left him in charge of a fat old woman who had 
just come, bringing with her, in a little bundle, a small Prayer Book 
and a large nightcap. Putting the latter on her head and the former 
on the table, the old w^oman, after telling Oliver that she had come to 
sit up with him, drew* her chair close to the fire and went off into a 
series of short naps, chequered at frequent intervals with sundry 
tumblings forward, and divers moans and chokings — which, how^ever, 
had no worse effect than causing her to rub her nose very hard, and 
then fall asleep again. 

And thus the night crept slowly on. Oliver lay aw'ake for some 
time, counting the little circles of light which the reflection of the 
rushlight-shade threw upon the ceiling, or tracing with his languid 
eyes the intricate pattern of the paper on the w’all. The darkness and 
the deep stillness of the room were very solemn ; and as they brought 
into the boy’s mind the thought that death had been hovering there, 
for many days and nights, and might yet fill it with the gloom and 
dread of his awful presence, he turned his face upon the pillow and 
fervently prayed to Heaven. 

Gradi^lly he fell into that deep tranquil sleep which ease from 
recent suifering alone imparts ; that calm and peaceful rest w^hich it 
is pain to wake from. Who, if this were death, would be roused again 
to all tlie struggles and turmoils of life — to all its cares for the present ; 
its anxieties for the future ; more than all, its weary^ recollections of the 
past 1 
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It had beea bi%tit day/ for hours, when Oliver opened his eyes; 
and when he did so he felt cheerful and happy. The crisis of the 
disease was safely past. He belong*ed to the world again. 

In three days* time he was able to sit in an easy-chair, well propped 
up with pillows ; and, as he was still too weak to walk, Mrs. Bedwin 
had him carried down stairs into the little housekeeper’s room, which 
belonged to her. Having him sat here by the fireside, the good old 
lady sat herself down too, and, being in a state of considerable delight 
at seeing him so' much better, forthwith began to cry most violently. 

“ Never mind me, my dear,” said the old lady. Pm only having 
a regular good cry. There, it’s all over now, and Pm quite comfort- 
able.” 

“ You’re very, very kind to me. Ma’am,” said Oliver. 

*‘Well, never you mind that, my dear,” said the old lady; that’s 
got nothing to do with your broth, and it’s full time you had it, for 
the doctor says Mr. Brownlow may come in to see you this morning, 
and we must get up our best looks, because the better we look the 
more he’ll be pleased.” And with this the old lady applied herself to 
warming up, in a little saucepan, a basinful of broth — strong enough, 
Oliver thought, to furnish an ample dinner, when reduced to the 
regulation strength, for three hundred and fifty paupers, at the lowest 
computation. 

“Are you fond of pictures, dear?” inquired the old lady, seeing 
that Oliver had fixed his eyes, most intently, on a portrait which hung 
against the wall, just opposite his chair. 

“ I don’t quite know. Ma’am,” said 01i\er, without taking his eyes 
from the canvas ; “I have seen so few that I hardly know. What a 
beautiful, mild face that lady’s is ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the old lady, “painters always make ladies out prettier 
than they are, or they wouldn’t get any custom, child. The man that 
invented the machine for taking likenesses might have known that 
would never succeed ; it’s a deal too honest. A deal,” said the old 
lady, laughing very heartily at her own acuteness. 

“ Is — is that a likeness, Ma’am?” said Oliver. 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, looking up for a moment from the broth ; 
“ that’s a portrait.” 

“Whose, Ma’am?” asked Oliver. 

“Why, really, my dear, I don't know,” answered the old lady in a 
good-humoured manner. “ It’s not a likeness of anybody that you or 
i know, I expect. It seems to strike your fancy, dear.” 

“ It is so very pretty,” replied Oliver. 

“Why, sure you’re not afraid of it?” said the old lady, observing, 
in great surprise, the look of awe with which the child regarded the 
painting. 

“Oh no, no,” returned Oliver quickly; “but the eyes look so 
sorrowful ; and where I sit, they seem fixed upon me. It makes my 
heart beat,” added Oliver in a low voice, “as if it was alive, and 
wanted to speak to me, but couldn’t.” 
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** Lord save «s ] ” exclaimed the old lady, starting ; don’t talk in 
that way, child* You’re weak and nervous after your illness. Let me 
wheel your chair round to the other side, and then you won’t see it. 
There I ” said the old lady, suiting the action to the word ; “ you don'^t 
see it now, at all events.” 

Oliver did see it in his mind’s eye as distinctly as if he had not altered 
his |>osition ; but he thought it better not to worry the kind old lady, 
so he smiled gently when she looked at him ; and Mrs. Bed win, satisfied 
that he felt more comfortable, salted and broke bits* of toasted bread 
into the broth with all the bus^^le befitting so solemn a preparation. 
Oliver got through it with extraordinary expedition. He had scarcely 
swallowed the last spoonful when there came a soft tap at the door. 
*'Come in,” said the old lady ; and in walked Mr. Brownlow. 

Now, the old gentleman came in as brisk as need be ; but he had 
no sooner raised his spectacles on his forehead, and thrust his hands 
behind the skirts of his dressing-gown to take a good long look at 
Oliver, than his countenance underwent a very great variety of odd 
contortions. Oliver looked very worn and shadowy from sickness, and 
made an ineffectual attempt to stand up, out of respect to his benefactor, 
which terminated in his sinking back into the chair again ; and the 
fact is, if the truth must be told, that Mr. Brownlow’s heart, being 
large enough for any six ordinary old gentlemen of humane disposition, 
forced a supply of tears into his eyes, by some hydraulic process which 
we are not sufficiently philosophical to be in a condition to explain. 

“Poor boy, poor boy I” said Mr. Brownlow, clearing his throat. 
“I’m rather hoarse this morning, Mrs. Bedwin. I’m afraid I have 
caught cold,” 

“ I hope not, Sir,” said Mrs. Bedwin. “ Everything you have had 
has been well aired, Sir. ” 

“ I don’t know, Bedwin ; I don’t know,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “ I 
rather think I had a damp napkin at dinner-time yesterday ; but never 
mind that. How do you feel, my dear ? ” 

“Very happy, Sir,” replied Oliver. “ And very grateful indeed. Sir, 
for your goodness to me. ” 

“Good boy,” said Mr, Brownlow, stoutly. “Have you given him 
any nourishment, Bedwin ? Any slops, eh ? ” 

“He has just had a basin of beautiful strong broth. Sir,” replied 
Mrs. Bedwin, drawing herself up slightly, and laying a strong emphasis 
on the last word, to intimate that between slops and broth well 
compounded there existed no affinity or connection whatsoever. 

“Ugh !” said Mr. Brownlow, with a slight shudder ; “a couple of 
glasses of port wine would have done him a great deal more good. 
Wouldn’t they, Tom White, eh ? ” 

“My name is Oliver, Sir,” replied the little invalid with a look of 
great astonishment. 

“Oliver,” said Mr. Brownlow; “Oliver what? Oliver White, 
eh?” 

“ No, Sir, Twist, Oliver Twist.” 
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“ Queer name ! ” said the old g^entleman. “ What made you tel! the 
Magistrate your name was White ? ” 

I never told him so, Sir,” returned Oliver in amazement. 

This sounded so like a falsehood that the old gentleman looked 
somewhat sternly in Oliver’s face. It was impossible to doubt hitnr; 
there was truth in every one of its ^hin and sharpened lineaments. 

“ Some mistake,” said Mr. Brownlow. But although his motive 
for looking steadily at Oliver no longer existed, the old idea of the 
resemblance between his features and some familiar face came upon 
him so strongly that he could not withdraw his gaze. 

I hope you are not angry with me. Sir?” said Oliver, raising his 
eyes beseechingly. 

“No, no,” replied the old gentleman. “ Why ! what’s this ? Bedwin, 
look there ! ” 

As he spoke, he pointed hastily to the picture above Oliver’s head, 
and then to the boy’s face. There was its living copy. The eyes, the 
head, the mouth ; every feature w'as the same. The expression was, 
for the instant, so precisely alike, that the minutest line seemed copied 
with a startling accuracy ! 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sudden exclamation ; for, n6t being 
strong enough to bear the start it gave him, he fainted away, — a 
weakness on his part which affords the narrative an opportunity of 
relieving the reader from suspense in behalf of the two young pupils 
of the Merry Old Gentleman ; and of recording — 

That when the Dodger, and his accomplished friend Master Bates, 
joined in the hue-and-cry which was raised at Oliver’s heels, in 
consequence of their executing an illegal conveyance of Mr. Browiilow’s 
personal property, as has been already described, they were actuated 
by a very laudable and becoming regard for themselves ; and forasmuch 
as the freedom of the subject and the liberty of the individual are among 
the first and proudest boasts of a true-hearted Englishman, so, I need 
hardly beg the reader to observe, that this action should tend to exalt 
them in the opinion of all public an(| patriotic men, in almost as great 
a degree as this strong proof of their anxiety for their own preser\^ation 
and safety, goes to corroborate and confirm the little code of laws which 
certain profound and sound-judging philosophers have laid down as the 
mainsprings of all Nature’s deeds and actions : the said philosophers 
very wisely reducing the good lady’s proceedings to matters of maxim 
and theory : and, by a very neat and pretty compliment to her exalted 
wdsdom and understanding, putting entirely out of sight any consider- 
ations of heart, or generous impulse and feeling. For these are matters 
totally beneath a female who is acknowledged by universal admission 
to be far above the numerous little foibles and weaknesses of her sex. 

If I wanted any further proof of the strictly philosophical nature of 
the conduct of these young gentlemen in their very deUcate predicameiU, 
I should at once find it in the fact (also recorded in a foregoing part of 
this narrative) of their quitting the pursuit, when the general attention 
was fixed upon Oliver, and making immediately for their home by the 
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shortest possible cut. Although I do not mean to assert that it is usually 
the practice of renowned and learned sages to shorten the road to any 
great conclusion — their course indeed being rather to lengthen the 
distance, by various circumlocutions and discursive staggerings, like 
unto those in which drunken men, under the pressure of a too mighty 
flow of ideas, are prone to indulge — still I do mean to say, and do say 
distinctly, that it is the invariable practice of many mighty philosophers, 
in carrying out their theories, to evince great wisdonj and foresight in 
providing against every possible contingency which can be supposed at 
all likely to aflect themselves. Thus, to do a great right, you may 
do a little wrong, and you may take any means which the end to be 
attained will justify ; the amount of the right, or the amount of the 
wrong, or indeed the distinction between tlit' two, being left entirely 
to the philosopher concerned, to be settled and determined by his c’ear, 
comprehensive, and impartial view of his own particular case. 

It was not until the two boys had scoured, with great rapidity, 
through a most intricate maze of narrow streets and courts, that they 
ventured to halt, by one consent, beneath a low and dark archway. 
Having remained silent here just long enough to recover breath to 
speak. Master Bates uttered an exclamation of amusement and delight ; 
and, bursting into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, flung himself upon 
a door-step, and rolled thereon in a transport of mirth. 

What’s the matter ? ” inquired the Dodger. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” roared Charley Bates. 

. Hold your noise,” remonstrated the Dodger, looking cautiously 
round. ^ Do you want to be grabbed, stupid ? ” 

“ 1 can’t help it,” said Charley, “ I can’t help it ! To see him splitting 
away at that pace, and cutting round the corners, and knocking up 
against the posts, and starting on again as if he was made of iron as well 
as them, and me with the wipe in my pocket, singing out arter him — 
oh, my eye ! ” The vivid imagination of Master Bates presented the 
scene before him in too strong colours. As he arrived at this apos- 
trophe, he again rolled upon the door-step, and laughed louder than 
before. 

“What’ll Fagin say?” inquired the Dodger, taking advantage of 
the neat^t interval of breathlessness on the part of his friend to propound 
the que^on. 

“ What ? ” repeated Charley Bates. 

Ah, what ? ” said the Dodger. 

“Why, what should he say?” inquired Charley, stopping rather 
suddenly in his merriment ; for the Dodger’s manner was impressive. 
“ What should he say ? ” 

Mr. Dawkins whistled for a couple of minutes ; then, taking olf his 
hat, scratched his head, and nodded thrice. 

What do you mean ? ” said Charley. 

“Toor rul lol loo, gammon and spinnage, the frog he wouldn’t, 
^d high cockolorum,” said the Dodger, with a slight sneer on his 
intellectual countenance. 

<M 83*) 
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This was explanatory, but not satisfactory. Master Bates felt it so, 
and again said, ** What do you mean ? ” 

The Dodger made no reply; but putting his hat on again, and 
gathering the skirts of his long-tailed coat under his arm, thrust his 
tongue into his cheek, slapped the bridge of his nose some half-dozen 
times in a familiar but expressive manner, and turning on his heel, 
3iunk down the court. Master Bates followed, witli a thoughtful 
countenance. , 

The noise of footsteps on the creaking stairs, a few minutes after the 
occurrence of this conversation, roused the merry old gentleman as he 
sat over the fire with a saveloy and a small loaf in his left hand, a 
pocket-knife in his right, and a pewter pot on the trivet. There was 
a rascally smile on his white face as he turned round, and, looking 
sharply out from under his thick red eyebrows, bent his dar towards 
the door and listened intently. 

“Why, how’s this?” muttered the Jew, changing countenance; 
“only tw’o of ’em? Where’s the third? They can’t have got into 
trouble. Hark ! ” 

The footsteps approached nearer; they reached the landing. The 
door was slowly opened, and the Dodger and Charley Bates entered, 
closing it behind them. 


CHAPTER XIII 

SOME NEW ACQUAINTANCES ARE INTRODUCED TO THE INTELLIGENT READER, 
CONNECTED WITH WHOM VARIOUS PLEASANT MATTERS ARE RELATED 
APPERTAINING TO THIS HISTORY 

“ Where’s Oliver? ” said the furious Jew, rising with a menacing look. 
“ Where’s the boy ? ” 

The young thieves eyed their preceptor as if they were alarmed at 
his violence, and looked uneasily at each other. But they made no 
reply. 

“What’s become of the boy?” said the Jew, seizing the Dodger 
tightly by the collar, and threatening him with horrid imprecations. 
“ Speak out, or I’ll throttle you ! ” 

Mr. Fagin looked so very much in earnest, that Charley Bates, who 
deemed it prudent in all cases to be on the safe side, and who conceived 
it by no means improbable that it might be his turn to be throttled 
second, dropped upon his knees, and raised a loud, well-sustained, and 
continuous roar — something between a mad bull and a speaking 
trumpet. 

“ Will you speak ? ” thundered the Jew, shaking the Dodger so much 
that his keeping in the big coat at all seemed perfectly miraculous. 

“Why, the traps have got him, and that’s all about it,” said the 
Dodger, sullenly. “Come, let go o’ mpi will you !” And, swinging 
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himself^ at one jerk, clean out of the big coat, which he left in the Jew’s 
hands, the Dodger snatched up the toasting fork and made a pass at 
tlie merry old gentleman’s waistcoat, which, if it had taken effect, 
would have let a little more merriment out than could have been easily 
r^laced in a month or two. 

The Jew stepped back, in this emergency, with more agility than 
could have been anticipated in a man of his apparent decrepitude ; 
and, seizing up the pot, prepared to hurl it at his ^assailant’s head. 
But, Charley Bates at this moment calling his attention by a perfectly 
terrific howl, he suddenly altered its destination, and flung it full at 
that young gentleman. 

“ Why, what the blazes is in the wind now ? ” growled a deep voice. 

Who pitched that ’ere at me? Ii’s well it s the beer, and not the pot, 
as hit me, or I’d have settled somebody. I might have know’d as 
nobody but an infernal, rich, plundering, thundering old Jew could 
afford to throw away any drink but water — and not that, unless he 
done the River Company every quarter. Wot’s it all about, Fagin? 
D — me, if my neck-handkercher ain’t lined with beer ! Come in you 
sneaking wrarmint ; wot are you stopping outside for, as if you was 
ashamed of your master ? Come in ! ” 

The man who growled out these wmrds was a stoutly-built fellow’ 
of about five-and-thirty, in a black velveteen coat, very soiled drab 
breeches, lace-up half boots, and grey cotton stockings, which enclosed 
a bulky pair of legs, with large sw’^elling calves — the kind of^legs 
which, in such costume, always look in an unfinished and incomplete 
state without a set of fetters to garnish them. He had a brown hat on 
his head and a dirty belcher handkerchief round his neck, with the 
long frayed ends of which he smeared the beer from his face as he 
spoke. He disclosed, when he had done so, a broad heavy countenance 
with a beard of three days’ growth, and two scowling eyes, one of 
which displayed various parti-coloured symptoms of having been 
recently damaged by a blow. 

“Come in, d’ye hear? ” growled this engaging ruffian. 

A white shaggy dog, with his face scratched and torn in twenty 
different places, skulked into the room. 

V Why didn’t you come in afore ? ” said the man. “ You’re getting 
too proud to own me afore company, are you ? Lie down ! ” 

This command was accompanied with a kick, w’hich sent the animal 
to the other end of the room. He appeared well used to it, how'ever, 
for he coiled himself up in a corner very quietly, without uttering a 
sound ; and, winking his very ill-looking eyes about twenty times in a 
minute, appeared to occupy himself in taking a survey of the 
apartment. 

“What are you up to? Ill-treating the boys, you covetous, avarici- 
ous, in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence ? ” said the man, seating himself deliberately. 
“ I wonder they don’t murder you ! / would if I was them. If I’d 
been your ’prentice I’d have done it long ago ; and — no, I couldn’t 
have sold you afterwards, though, for you’re fit for nothing but keeping 
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as a cunosity of n^Kness in a glass bottle, and I suppose they don’t 
blow glass bottles large enough/’ 

Hush 1 hush 1 Mr. Sikes,” said the Jew, trembling ; “ don’t speak 
so loud.” 

None of your mistering,” replied the ruffian ; **you always mean 
mischief when you come that. You know my name ; out with it ! I 
shan’t disgrace it when the time comes.” 

Well, well, then — Bill Sikes,” said the Jew, with abject humility. 
** You seem out of humour, Bill.” 

Perhaps I am,” replied Sikes ; “ I should think was rather out 
of sorts too, unless you mean as little harm when you throw pewter 
pots about, as you do when you blab and — ” 

“ Are you mad ? ” said the Jew, catching the man by the sleeve, and 
pointing towards the boys. 

Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying an imaginary knot under his 
left ear, and jerking his head over on the right shoulder, a piece of 
dumb show which the Jew appeared to understand perfectly. He then, 
in cant terms with which his whole conversation was plentifully 
besprinkled, but which would be quite unintelligible if they were 
recorded here, demanded a glass of liquor. 

And mind you don’t poison it,” said Mr. Sikes, laying his hat upon 
the table. 

This was said in jest ; but if the speaker could have seen the evil leer 
with which the Jew bit his pale lip as he turned round to the cupboardi 
he might have thought the caution not wholly unnecessary, or the 
(at all events) to improve upon the distiller’s ingenuity not very fau* 
the old gentleman’s merry heart. 

After swallowing two or three glasses of spirits* ‘Mr. Sikes con- 
descended to take some notice of the young gentlemen ; which gracious 
act led to a conversation, in which the cause and manner of Oliver’s 
capture were circumstantially detailed, with such alterations and 
improvements on the truth as to the Dodger appeared most advisable 
under the circumstances. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Jew, “ that he may say something which will 
get us into trouble.” 

“ That’s very likely,” returned Sikes, with a malicious grin. “ You’re 
blowed upon, Fagin. ” 

“ And I’m afraid, you see,” added the Jew, speaking as if he had not 
noticed the interruption, and regarding the other closely as he did so, — 

I’m afraid that, if the game was up with us, it might be up with a 
good many more, and that it would come out ratber worse for you than 
it would for me, my dear.” 

The man started, and turned round upon the Jew. But the old 
gentleman’s shoulders were shrugged up to his ears, and his eyes 
were vacantly staring on the opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Every member of the respectable coterie 
appeared plunged in his own reflections, — not excepting the dog, who 
by a certain malicious licking of his lips ^seemed to be meditating an 
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attack upon the legs of the first gentleman or lady he might encounter 
in the streets when he went out. 

Somebody must find out wot*s been done at the office,’* said Mr. 
Sikes in a much lower tone than he had taken since he came in. 

The Jew nodded assent. 

** If he hasn’t peached, and is committed, there’s no fear till he 
comes out again,” said Mr. Sikes, ** and then he must be taken c^re 
on. You must get hold of him, somehow.” 

Again the Jew nodded. 

The prudence of this line of action, indeed, was obvious ; but, 
unfortunately, there was one very strong objection to its being adopted. 
This was, that the Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Fagin, and Mr. 
William Sikes happened, one and cill, to enier+ain a violent and deeply- 
rooted antipathy to going near a police-office or any ground or pretext 
whatever. 

How long they might have sat and looked at each ether, in a state 
of uncertainty not the most pleasant of its kind, it is difficult to guess. 
It is not necessary to make any guesses on the subject, however, for 
the sudden entrance of the two young ladies whom Oliver had seen on 
a former occasion, caused the conversation to flow afresh. 

^‘The very thing!” said the Jew. “Bet will go; won’t you, my 
dear ? ” 

“ Wheres ? ” inquired the young lady. 

“ Only just up to the office, my dear,” said the Jew coaxingly. 

It is due to the young lady to say that she did not positively affirm 
that she would not, but that she merely expressed an emphatic and 
earnest desire to be “blessed” if she would — a polite and delicate 
evasion of the request, which shows the young lady to have been 
possessed of that natural good breeding which cannot bear to inflict 
upon a fellow-creature the pain of a direct and pointed refusal. 

The Jew’s countenance fell. He turned from this young lady, who 
was gaily, not to say gorgeously attired, in a red gown, green boots, 
and yellow curl-papers, to the other female. 

“ Nancy, my dear,” said the Jew, in a soothing manner, “ what do 
you say ? ” 

“That it won’t do; so it’s no use a-trying it on, Fagin,” replied 
Nancy. 

“What do you mean by that?” said Mr. Sikes, looking up in a 
surly manner. 

“What I say, Bill,” replied the lady collectedly. 

“Why, you’re just the very person for it,” reasoned Mr. Sikes: 
“ nobody about here knows anything of you.” 

“And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,” replied Nancy in the same 
composed manner, “it’s rather more no than yes with me. Bill.” 

“She’ll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

“No, she won’t, Fagin,” said Nancy. 

“ Yes she will, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint of alternate threats, promises, 
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bribes, the lady in question was ultimately prevailed upon to 
undertake the commission. She was not, indeed, withheld by the 
same considerations as her agreeable friend ; for, having very recently 
removed into the neighbourhood of Field-lane from the remote but 
genteel suburb of Ratcliffe, she was not under the same apprehension 
of being recognised by any of her numerous acquaintance. 

Accordingly, with a clean white apron tied over her gown, and her 
curl-papers tucked up under a straw bonnet, — both articles of dress 
being provided from the Jew’s inexhaustible stock-^Miss Nancy pre- 
pared to issue forth on her errand. 

** Stop a minute, my dear,” said the Jew, producing a little covered 
basket. ‘‘Carry that in one hand. It looks more respectable, my 
dear.” 

“ Give her a door-key to carry in her t’other one, Fagin,” said Sikes ; 
it looks real and genivine like.” 

’ “Yes, yes, my dear, so it does,” said the Jew, hanging a large 
street-d^gj^ key on the fore-finger of the young lady’s right hand. 
“Therelr very good! Very good indeed, my dear!” said the Jew, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Oh, my brother ! My poor, dear, sweet, innocent little brother!” 
exclaimed Nancy, bursting into tears, and wringing the little basket 
and the street-door key in an agony of distress. “What has become 
of him ? Where have they taken him to ? Oh, do have pity, and tell 
me what’s been done with the dear boy, gentlemen ; do, gentlemen, if 
you please, gentlemen ! ” 

Having uttered these words in a most lamentable and heart-broken 
tone, to the immeasurable delight of her hearers, Miss Nancy paused, 
winked to the company, nodded smilingly round, and disappeared. 

“Ah ! she’s a clever girl, my dears,” said the Jew, turning round to 
his young friends, and shaking his head gravely, as if in mute admoni- 
tion to them to follow the bright example they had just beheld. 

“She’s a honour to her sex,” said Mr. Sikes, filling his glass, and 
smiting the table with his enormous fist. “Here’s her health, and 
wishing they was all like her ! ” 

While these and many other encomiums were being passed on the 
accomplished Nancy, that young lady made the best of her way to the 
police-office, whither, notwithstanding a little natural timidity conse- 
quent upon walking through the streets alone and unprotected, she 
arrived in perfect safety shortly afterwards. 

Entering by the back way, she tapped softly with the key at one of 
the cell-doors, and listened. There was no sound within : so she 
coughed and listened again. Still there was no reply ; so she spoke. 

“ Nolly, dear ! ” murmured Nancy in a gentle voice ; “ Nolly ! ” 

There was nobody inside but a miserable shoeless criminal, who 
had been taken up for playing the flute, and who, the offence against 
society having been clearly proved, had been very properly committed 
by Mr. Fang to the House of Correction for one month ; with the 
appropriate and amusing remark that since he had so much breath to 
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spares it would be more wholesomely expended on the treadmill than 
m a musical instrument. He made no answer, being occupied in 
mcmtaily bewailing the loss of the dute, which had been confiscated 
for the use of the county ; so Nancy passed on to the next cell, arid 
knocked there. 

** Well,? ^ cried a faint and feeble voice. 

*‘Is there a little boy here?” inquired Nancy, with a preliminary 
sob. 

‘‘ No,” replied the voice ; “ God forbid ! ” 

This was a vagrant of sixt3'-five, who was going to prison for no^ 
playing the flute ; or, in other words, for begging in the streets, and 
doing nothing for his livelihood. In the next cell was another man, 
who was going to the same prison for hawking tin saucepans without 
a licence, thereby doing something for his living, in defiance of the 
Stamp-Oflice. 

But as neither of these criminals answered to the name of Oliver, 
or knew anything about him, Nancy made straight up to the bluff 
officer in the striped waistcoat ; and with the most piteous wailings 
and lamentations, rendered more piteous by a prompt and efficient use 
of the street-door key and the little basket, demanded her own dear 
brother. 

“ / haven’t got him, my dear,”- said the old man. 

“ Where is he ? ” screamed Nancy, in a distracted manner. 

“ Why, the gentleman’s got him,” replied the officer. 

**What gentleman? Oh, gracious heavens! what gentleman?” 
exclaimed Nancy. 

In reply to this incoherent questioning, the old man informed the 
deeply affected sister that Oliver had been taken ill in the office, and 
discharged in consequence of a witness having proved the robbery to 
have been committed by another boy, not in custody ; and that the 
prosecutor had carried him away in an insensible condition to his 
own residence, of and concerning which, all the informant knew was, 
that it was somewhere at Pentonville, he having heard that word 
mentioned in the directions to the coachman. 

In a dreadful state of doubt and uncertainty, the agonised young 
woman staggered to the gate, and then, exchanging her faltering walk 
for a good, swift, steady run, returned by the most devious and com- 
plicated route she could think of, to the domicile of the Jew. 

Mr. Bill Sikes no sooner heard the account of the expedition 
delivered, than he veiy' hastily called up the white dog, and, putting 
pn his hat, expeditiously departed, without devoting any time to the 
formality of wishing the company good-morning. 

We must know where he is, my dears ; he must be found,” said 
the Jew, greatly excited. “Charley, do nothing but skulk about till 
you bring home some news of him ! Nancy, my dear, I must have 
him found. I trust to you, my dear, — to you and the Artful for every- 
thing 1 Stay, stay,” added the Jew, unlocking a drawer with a shaking 
hand j “there’s money, my dears. I shall shut up this shop to-night. 
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Vj^n know whwe to find me I Don’t stop here a minute* Not an 
instant, my dears I ” “ 

With these words he pushed them from the room, and carefulty 
double-locking and barring the door behind them, drew from its place 
of concealment the box which he had unintentionally disclosed to Oliver. 
Then he hastily proceeded to dispose the watches and jewellery beneath 
his clothing. 

A rap at the door startled him in this occupation. Who’s there ? ” 
he cried in a shrill tone. 

“ Me ! ” replied the voice of the Dodger, through the key-hole. 

‘'What now ? ” cried the Jew impatiently. 

“Is he to be kidnapped to the other ken, Nancy says?” inquired 
the Dodger. 

“ Yes,” replied the Jew, “wherever she lays hands on him. Find 
him, find him out, that’s all ! I shall know what to do next ; never 
fear.” 

The boy murmured a reply of intelligence ; and hurried down stairs 
after his companions. 

“ He has not peached so far,” said the Jew, as he pursued his 
occupation. “ If he means to blab us among his new friends, we may 
stop his mouth yet,” 


CHAPTER XIV 

COMPRISING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF OLIVER’S STAY AT Mit. BRQWN- 
LOW’S, WITH THE REMARKABLE PREDICTION WHICH ONE MR. GRIMWIG 
UTTERED CONCERNING HIM WHEN HE WENT OUT ON AN ERRAND 

Oliver soon recovering from the fainting fit into which Mr. Brown- 
low’s abrupt exclamation had thrown him, the subject of the picture 
was carefully avoided, both by the old gentleman and Mrs. Bedwiii, 
in the conversation that ensued — which indeed bore no reference to 
Oliver’s history or prospects, but was confined to such topics as might 
amuse. without exciting him. He was still too weak to get up to 
breakfast, but when he came down into the housekeeper’s room next 
day, his first act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in the hope 
of again looking on the face of the beautiful lady. His expectations 
were disappointed, however, for the picture had been removed. 

“Ah ! ” said the housekeeper, watching the direction of Oliver’s eyes. 
“ It is gone, you see.” 

“I see it is, Ma’am,” replied Oliver. “Why have they taken it 
away ? ” 

“ It has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brownlow said that, 
as it seemed to worry you, perhaps it might prevent your getting well, 
you know,” rejoined the old lady. 

“ Oh, no, indeed. It didn’t worry me, Ma’am,” said Oliver. “ I 
liked to see it. I quite loved it.” 
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"‘Well, well 1*’ said the old lady, good-humouredly; “you get well 
as fast as ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung up again. There ! 
I promise you tihat I Now, let us talk about something else.’* 

This was all the information Oliver could obtain about the picture 
at tibat time. As the old lady had been so kind to him in his illness, 
he endeavoured to think no more of the subject just then ; so he listened 
attentively to a great many stories she told him, about an amiable and 
handsome daughter of hers, who was married to an amiable and hand- 
some man, and lived in the country ; and about a son, who was clerk 
to a merchant in the West Indies, and who was, also, such a good 
young man, and wrote such dutiful letters home four times a-year, that 
it brought the tears into her eyes to talk about them. When the old 
lady had expatiated a long time on the excellences of her children, 
and the merits of her kind good husband besides, who had been dead 
and gone, poor dear soul ! just six-and-twenty years, it was time to 
have tea. After tea she began to teach Oliver cribbage — which he 
learnt as quickly as she could teach ; and at which game they played, 
with great interest and gravity, until it was time for the invalid to 
have some warm wine and water, with a slice of dry toast, and then to 
go cosily to bed. 

They were happy days, those of Oliver’s recovery. Everything was 
so quiet, and neat, and orderly, everybody so kind and gentle, that 
after the noise and turbulence in the midst of which he had always 
lived, it seemed like Heaven itself. He was no sooner strong enough 
to put his clothes on properly, than Mr. Brownlow caused a complete 
new suit, and a new cap, and a new pair of shoes, to be provided for 
him. As Oliver was told that he might do what he liked with the old 
clothes, he gave them to a servant who had been very kind to him, and 
asked her to sell them to a Jew, and keep the money for herself. This 
she very readily did ; and, as Oliver looked out of the parlour window, 
and saw the Jew roll them up in his bag and walk away, he felt quite 
delighted to think that they were safely gone, and that there was now 
no possible danger of his ever being able to wear them again. They 
were sad rags, to tell the truth, and Oliver had never had a new suit 
before. 

One evening about a week after the affair of the picture, as he was 
sitting talking to Mrs. Bed win, there came a message down from Mr. 
Brownlow, that if Oliver Twist felt pretty well he should like to see 
him in his study, and talk to him a little while. 

“ Bless us, and save us ! Wash your hands, and let me part your 
hair nicely for you, child,” said Mrs. Bed win. “ Dear heart alive ! If 
we had known he would have asked for you, we would have put you a 
clean collar on, and made you as smart as sixpence ! ” 

Oliver did as the old lady bade him ; and, although she lamented 
grievously, meanwhile, that there was not even time to crimp the 
little frill that bordered his shirt-collar, he looked so delicate and hand- 
some, despite that important personal advantage, that she went so far 
as to say, looking at him with great complacency from head to foot, 
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tHat she really didn’t think it would have been possible^ on the longest 
notice, to have made much difference in him for the better* 

Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door. On Mr, Brown- 
low calling to him to come in, he found himself in a little back room, 
quite full of books, with a window looking into some pleasant little 
gardens* There was a table drawn up before the window, at which 
Mr. Brownlow was seated reading. When he saw Oliver, he pushed 
the book away fr 9 m him, and told him to come near the table, and sit 
4own. Oliver complied, marvelling where the people could be found 
to read such a great number of books as seemed to be written to make 
the world wiser, — which is still a marvel to more experienced people 
than Oliver Twist, every day of their lives. 

“ There are a good many books, are there not, my boy ? ” said Mr. 
Brownlow, observing the curiosity with which Oliver surveyed the 
shelves t^at reached from the floor to the ceiling. 

“ A great number, Sir,” replied Oliver. ** I never saw so many.” 

“You shall read them, if you behave well,” said the old gentlcriian 
kindly ; “ and you will like that better than looking at the outsMes, — 
that is, 4n some cases ; because there are books of which the backs and 
covers are by far the best parts.” 

“ I suppose they are those heavy ones, Sir,” said Oliver, pointing to 
some large quartos, with a good deal of gilding about the binding. 

“Not always those,” said the old gentleman, patting Oliver on the 
head, and smiling as he did so ; “there are other equally heavy ones, 
though of a much smaller size. How should you like to grow up a 
clever man, and write books, eh ? ” 

“ I think I would rather read them, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“What! wouldn’t you like to be a book- writer ? ” said the old 
gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he should think it 
would be a much better thing to be a bookseller ; upon which the old 
gentleman laughed heartily, and declared he had said a very good 
thing. Which Oliver felt glad to have done, though he by no means 
knew what it was. 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, composing his features. 
“ Don’t be afraid ! We won’t make an author of you, while there’s an 
honest trade to be learnt, or brick-making to turn to.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,” said Oliver. At the earnest manner of his reply, 
the old gentleman laughed again, and said something about a curious 
instinct, which Oliver, not understanding, paid no very great at- 
tention to. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a kinder, but 
at the same time in a much more serious manner, than Oliver had ever 
known him assume yet, “ I want you to pay great attention, my boy, 
to what I am going to say. I shall talk to you without any reserve, 
because I am sure you are as well able to understand me as many 
older persons would be.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me you are going to send me away, Sir, pray!” 
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exclaimed Oliver, alarmed at the serious tone of the old gfentleman’s 
C 9 m*^^*^cemeiit ! Don’t turn me out of doors to wander in the streets 
again. Let me stay here, and be a servant. Don’t send me back .to 
the wretched place I came from. Have mercy upon a poor boy, Sir ! ” 

** My dear child,” said the old gentleman, moved by the warmth of 
Oliver’s sudden appeal ; ^‘you need not be afraid of my deserting you, 
unless you give me cause.” 

** I never, never will, Sir,” interposed Oliver. 

** I hope not,” rejoined the old gentleman. ‘‘I do not think you 
ever will. I have been deceived before in the objects whom I have en- 
deavoured to benefit, but I feel strongly disposed to trust you, never- 
theless ; and I am more interested in your behalf than I can well 
account for, even to myself. The persons on whom I have bestowed 
my dearest love lie deep in their grave*^ ; but, although the happmess 
and delight of my life lie buried there too, I have not made a coffin of 
my heart, and sealed it up for ever on my best affections. Deep 
affliction has but strengthened and refined them.” 

As the old gentleman said this in a low voice, more to himself than 
to his companion, and as he remained silent for a short time after- 
w^ards, Oliver sat quite still. 

** Well, well ! ” said the old gentleman at length, in a more cheerful 
tone, “ I only say this, because you have a young heart ; and knowing 
that I have suffered great pain and sorrow, you wdll he more careful, 
perhaps, not to wound me again. You say you are an orphan, without 
a friend in the world ,* all the inquiries 1 have been able to make con- 
firm the statement. Let me hear your story — where you come from, 
who brought you up, and how you got into the company in which I 
found you. Speak the truth ; and you shall not be friendless while I 
live.” 

Oliver’s sobs checked his utterance for some minutes ; when he was 
on the point of beginning to relate how he had been brought up at the 
farm, and carried to the workhouse by Mr. Bumble, a peculiarly im- 
patient little double -knock was heard at the street-door, and the 
servant,^ running up stairs, announced Mr. Grimwig. 

“ Is he coming up ? ” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the servant. “He asked if there were any 
muffins in the house, and wdien I told him yes, he said he had come 
to tea.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled ; and, turning to Oliver, said that Mr. 
Grimwig was an old friend of his, and he must not mind his being a 
little rough in his manners, for he was a worthy creature at bottom, 
as he had reason to know. 

“ Shall I go down stairs. Sir ? ” inquired Oliver. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “ I would rather you remained here.” 

At this moment, there walked into the room, supporting himself by 
a thick stick, a stout old gentleman, rather lame in one leg, who was 
dressed in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, 
and a broad-brimmed white hat, with the sides turned up with green. 
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M vfify small «*piaited shirt friir stuck out from his waistcoat, an4 a 
very long Steel watch-chain, with nothing but a key at the end, dangled 
loosely below it^ The ends of his white neckerchief were twisted into 
a ball about the size of an orange ; the variety of shapes into which his 
countenance was twisted, defy description. He had a manner of 
screwing his head on one side when he spoke, and of looking out of 
the comers of his eyes at the same time, which irresistibly reminded 
the beholder of a parrot. In this attitude he fixed himself the 
moment he made his appearance, and, holding out a small piece of 
orange-peel at arm’s length, exclaimed, in a growling, discontented 
voice — 

Look here ! do you see this ? Isn’t it a most wonderful and extra- 
ordinary thing that I can’t call at a man’s house but I find a piece of 
this pOor-surgeon’s friend on the staircase? I’ve been lamed with 
orange-peel once, and I know orange-peel will be my death at last. It 
will. Sir ; orange-peel will be my death, or I’ll be content to eat my 
own head, Sir ! ” 

This was the handsome offer with which Mr. Grimwig backed and 
confirmed nearly every assertion he made, and it was the more 
singular in his case, because, even admitting for the sake of argument 
the possibility of scientific improvements being ever brought to that 
pass which will enable a gentleman to eat his own head in t|^e event 
of his being so disposed, Mr. Grimwig’s head was such a parucularly 
large one, that the most sanguine man alive could hardly entertain a 
hope of being able to get through it at a sitting — to put entirely out of 
the question a very thick coating of powder. 

** I’ll eat my head, Sir,” repeated Mr. Grimwig, striking his stick 
upon the ground. “Hallo! what’s that?” looking at Oliver, and 
retreating a pace or two. 

“ This is young Oliver Twist, 'whom we were speaking about,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

“You don’t mean to say that’s the boy who had the fever, I hope? ” 
said Mr. Grimwig, recoiling a little more. “ Wait a minute 1 Don’t 
speak ! Stop — ” continued Mr. Grimwig, abruptly, loosing all dread 
of the fever in his triumph at the discovery ; ‘ ‘ that’s the boy who had 
the orange I If that’s not the boy, Sir, who had the orange, and threw 
this bit of peel upon the staircase, I’ll eat my head, and his too.” 

“ No, no, he has not had one,” said Mr. Brownlow, laughing. 
“ Come ! Put down your hat, and speak to my young friend.” 

“ I feel strongly on this subject, Sir,” said the irritable old gentle- 
man, drawing off his gloves. * ‘ There’s always more or less orange- 
peel on the pavement in our street, and I know it’s put there by the 
surgeon’s boy at the corner. A young woman stumbled over a bit last 
night, and fell against my garden-railings ; directly she got up I saw 
her look towards his infernal red lamp with the pantomime-light. 

‘ Don’t go to him,* I called out of the window, ‘he’s an assassin ! A 
man-trap!’ So he is. If he is not ” Here the irascible old 
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gentleman gave a great knock on the ground with his stick, which 
was always understood by his friends to imply the customary offer, 
whenever it was not expressed in words. Then, still keeping his stick 
in his hand, he sat down ; and, opening a double eye-glass, which he 
wore attached to . a broad black riband, took a view of Oliver, who, 
seeing that he was tlie object of inspection, coloured and bowed again. 

That’s the boy, is it ? ” said Mr. Grim wig, at length. 

‘‘Ty^ is the boy,” replied Mr. Brownlow. 

7 Hq^y' are you, boy ? ” said Mr. Grimwig. 

** A great deal better, thank you, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend that his singular friend was 
about to say something disagreeable, asked Oliver to step down stairs 
and tell Mrs. Bedwin they were ready for tea, which, avS he did not 
half like the visitor’s manner, he was very happy to do. 

“ He is a nice-looking boy, is he not ” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

I don’t know,” replied Mr. Grimwig, pettishly. 

** Don’t know ? ” 

“No. I don’t know. I never see any difference in boys. I only 
know two sorts of boys — mealy boys, and beef-faced boys.” 

“ And which is Oliver ? ” 

“ Mealy. I know a friend who has a beef-faced boy — a fine boy, 
they call him, with a round head, and red cheeks, and glaring eyes ; 
a horrid boy ; with a body and limbs that appear to be swelling out of 
the seams of his blue clothes ; with the voice of a pilot, and the appetite 
of a wolf.' I know him ! The wretch ! ” 

“Come,” said Mr. Brownlow, “these are not the characteristics of 
young 'Qiiver Twist, so he needn’t excite your wrath.” 

are not,” replied Mr. Grimwig. “ He may have worse.” 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which appeared to 
afifwd Mr. Grimwig the most exquisite delight. 

, “.He may have worse, I say,” repeated Mr. Grimwig. “Where 
does lie come from ? Who is he ? What is he ? He has had a fever. 
What of that ? Fevers are not peculiar to good people ; are they ? Bad 
people have fevers sometimes ; haven’t they, eh ? I knew a man who 
was hung in Jamaica for murdering his master. He had had a fever 
six times ; he wasn’t recommended to mercy on that account. Pooh I 
nonsense 1 ” 

Now,jthe fact was that, in the inmost recesses of his own heart, Mr. 
Grimwig was strongly disposed to admit that Oliver’s appearance and 
manner were unusually prepossessing ; but he had a strong appetite 
for contradiction, sharpened on this occasion by the finding of the 
orange-peel ; and inwardly determining that no man should dictate to 
him whether a boy was well-looking or not, he had resolved, from the 
first, to oppose his friend. When Mr. Brownlow admitted that on no 
one point of inquiry could he yet return a satisfactory answer, and that 
he had postponed any investigation into Oliver’s previous history until 
he thought the boy was strong enough to bear it, Mr. Grimwig 
chuckled maliciously. And he demanded, with a sneer, whether the 
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housekeeper was in tne haUt of counting the plate at night ; because, 
if she didn^t find a table-spoon or two missing some sunshiny morning, 
why, he would be content to— and so forth. 

All this Mr. Brownlow, although himself somewhat of an impetuous 
gentleman, knowing his friend’s peculiarities, bore wuth great good 
humour. As Mr. Grimwig, at tea, w^aS graciously pleased to' express 
his entire approval of the muffins, matters went on very smoothly ; and 
Oliver, who made one of the party, began to feel more at his ease than 
he had yet done the fierce old gentleman’s presence. 

** And when are you going to hear a full, true, and particular account 
of the life and adventures of Oliver Twist ? ” asked Grimwig of Mr. 
Brownlow, at the conclusion of the meal, looking sideways at Oliver 
as he resumed the subject. 

“ To-morrow morning,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ I would rather 
he was alone with me at the time. Come up to me to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock, my dear.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. He answered with some hesitatiol^, 
because he was confused by Mr. Grimwig’s looking so hard at him. 

** I’ll tell you what,” whispered that gentleman to Mr. Brownlow ; 
** he won’t come up to you to-morrow morning. I saw him hesitate. 
He is deceiving you, my good friend.” 

** I’ll swear he is not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, warmly. 

If he is not,” said Mr. Grimwig, “ Til ” and down went the 

stick. 

I’ll answer for that boy’s truth with my life!” said Mr. Brownloir, 
knocking the table. 

“And I for his falsehood with my head!” rejoined Mr. Grimwig, 
knocking the table also. 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Brownlow, checking his rising anger* 

“We will,” replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking smile; “we 
will.” 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to bring in, at this 
moment, a small parcel of books, which Mr. Brownlow had that 
morning purchased of the identical bookstall-keeper who has already 
figured in this history. Having laid them on the table, she prepared to 
leave the room. 

“Stop the boy, Mrs. Bedwin!” said Mr. Brownlow; “there is 
something to go back.” 

“ He has gone, Sir,” replied Mrs. Bedwin, 

“Call after him,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “it’s particular. He is a 
poor- man, and they are not paid for. There are some books to be 
taken back, too.” 

The street door was opened. Oliver ran one way, and the girl ran 
anotheri and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step and screamed for the boy ; 
but there was no boy in sight. Oliver and the girl returned, in a 
breathless state, to report that there were no tidings of him. 

“ Dear me, I am very sorry for that,” exclaimed Mr. Brownlow; “I 
particularly wished those books to be returned to-night.” 
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*‘Scnd Oliver with them,*^ said Mr. Grimwig, with an ironical 
smile ; ** he will be sure to deliver them safely, you know.” 

Yes, do let me take them, if you please, Sir,” said Oliver. “ 111 
run all the way, Sir.” 

The old gentleman was just going to say that Oliver should not go 
out on any account, when a most malicious cough from Mr. Grim wig 
determined him that he should ; and that, by his prompt discharge of 
the commission, he should prove to him the injustice of his suspicions, 
on this head at least, at once. 

You sAa// go, my dear,” said the old gentleman. “ The books are 
on a chair by my table. Fetch them down.” 

Oliver, ddighted to be of use, brought down the books under his 
arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap in hand, to hear what message 
he was to take. 

“ You are to say,” said Mr. Brownlow, glancing steadily at Grimwig ; 

you are to say that you havf|?ferpught those books back, and that you 
have come to pay^he four pound ten I owe him. This is a five-pound 
note, so you will have to bring me back ten shillings change.” 

I wOO’t be ten minutes. Sir,” replied Oliver, eagerly. Having 
buttoned up the bank-note in his jacket pocket, and placed the books 
carefully under his arm, he made a respectful bow, and left the room. 
Mrs. Bedwin followed him to the street door, giving him many directions 
about the nearest way, and the name of the bookseller, and the name 
of the street, all of which Oliver said he clearly understood ; and, 
having superadded many injunctions to be sure and not take cold, the 
old lady at length permitted him to depart. 

** Bless his sweet face ! ” said the old lady, looking after him. “ I 
can’t bear, somehow, to let him go out of my sight.” 

At this moment, Oliver looked gaily round, and nodded before he 
turned the corner. The old lady smilingly returned his salutation, and, 
closing the door, went back to her own room. 

*I^Let me see ; he’ll be back in twenty minutes, at the longest,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his watch, and placing it on the table. ** It 
will be dark by that time.” 

- “ Oh ! you really expect him to come back, do you ? ” inquired Mr. 
Grimwig. 

** Don’t you ? ” asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The l^rit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grimwig’s breast at 
the moment, and it was rendered stronger by his friend’s confidant 
smile. 

** No,” he said, smiting the table with his fist, ** I do not. The boy 
has a new suit of clothes on his back, a set of valuable books under 
his arm, and a five-pound note in his pocket. He’ll join his old friends 
the thieves, and laugh at you. If ever that boy returns to this house, 
Sir, ni eat my head. ” 

With these words, he drew his chair closer to the table ; and there 
the two friends sat, in silent expectation, with the watch between them. 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the importance we attach to 
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our own judgments, and the pride with which we put forth our most 
rash and hasty conclusions, that, although Mr. Grimwig was not by 
any means a bad-hearted man, and though he would have been un- 
felgnedly sorry to see his respected friend duped and deceived, he really 
did, most earnestly and strongly, hope, at that moment, that Oliver 
Twist might not come back. 

It grew so dark that the figures on the dial-plate were scarceff' 
discernible, but there the two old gentlemen continued to sit, in silence, 
with the watch between them. 


CHAPTER XV 

SHOWING HOW VERY FOND OF OLIVER TWIST THE MERRY OLD JEW 
ANr5 MISS NANCY WERE 

In the obscure parlour of a low public-house, situate in the filthiest 
part of Little Saffron Hill — a dark and gloomy den, where a flaring 
gas-light burnt all day in the winter-time, and where no ray of sun 
ever shone in the summer — there sat, brooding over a little pewter 
measure and a small glass, strongly impregnated with the smell of 
liquor, a man in a velveteen coat, drab shorts, half boots and stockings, 
whom, even by that dim light, no experienced agent of police would 
have hesitated for one instant to recognise as Mr. William Sikes. At 
his feet sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, who occupied himself, 
alternately, in winking at his master wdth both eyes at the same time, 
and in licking a large, fresh cut on one side of his mouth, which 
appeared to be the result of some recent conflict. 

“ Keep quiet, you warmint ! keep quiet 1” said Mr. Sikes, suddenly 
breaking silence. Whether his meditations were so intense as to be 
disturbed by the dog’s winking, or whether his feelings were so 
wrought upon by his reflections that they required all the relief 
derivable from kicking an unoffending animal to allay them, is matter 
for argument and consideration. Whatever was the cause, the effect 
was a kick and a curse bestowed upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflicted upon them 
by their masters ; but Mr. Sikes’s dog having faults of temper in 
common with his owner, and labouring, perhaps, at this moment, 
under a powerful sense of injury, made no more ado but at once fixed 
his teeth in one of the half-boots. Having given it a hearty shdke, he 
retired, growling, under a form, thereby just escaping the pewter 
measure which Mr. Sikes levelled at his head. 

“You would, w^ould you?” said Sikes, seizing the poker in one 
hand, and deliberately opening with the other a large clasp knife, 
which he drew from his pocket. “ Come here, you bom devil ! Crnne 
here ! D’ye hear ? ” 

The dog no doubt heard ; because Mr. Sikes spoke in very 
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harshest key of a very harsh voice ; but* appearing: to entertain some 
unaccountable objection to having* his throat cut, he remained where 
he was, and growled more fiercely than before, at tlie same time 
grasping the end of the poker between his teeth, and biting at it like 
a wild beast. 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more, who, dropping 
on his knees, began to assail the animal most furiously. The dog 
jumped from right to left, and from left to right — snapping, growling, 
and barking ; the man thrust and swore, and struck and blasphemed, 
and the struggle was reaching a most critical point for one or other, 
when, the door suddenly opening, the dog darted out, leaving Bill 
Sikes with the poker and the clasp-knife in his hands. 

Hiere must always be two parties to a qu .rrel, says the old adage. 
Mr. Sikes, being disappointed of thf dog’s participation, at once 
transferred his share in the quarrel to the new-comer. 

** What the devil do you come in between me and my dog for ? ” 
said Sikes, with a fierce gesture. 

“I didn’t know, my dear, I didn’t know,” replied Fagin, humbly — 
for the Jew was the new-comer. 

Didn’t know, you wdiite-lix^ered thief ! ” growled Sikes. “ Couldn’t 
you hear the noise ? ” 

“ Not a sound of it, as I’m a living man, Bill,” replied the Jew. 

“Oh no! You hear nothing, you don’t,” retorted Sikes, with a 
fierce sneer. “Sneaking in and out, so as nobody hears how you 
come or go I I wish you had been the dog, Fagin, half a minute ago.” 

* ‘ Why ? ” inquired the J ew, with a forced smile. 

“ ’Cause the government, as cares for the lives of such men as you, 
as haven’t half the pluck of curs, lets a man kill a dog how he likes,” 
replied Sikes, shutting up the knife with a very expressive look ; 
“ that’s why.” 

The Jew rubbed his hands, and, sitting down at the table, affected 
to feugh at the pleasantry of his friend. He was obviously very ill at 
ease, however. 

“Grin away,” said Sikes, replacing the poker, and surveying him 
with savage contempt; “grin away. You’ll never have the laugh at 
me, though, unless it’s behind a night-cap. I’ve got the upper hand 
over you, Fagin ; and, d — me, I’ll keep it. There ! If I go, you go ; 
so take care of me.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said the Jew, “I know all that; we — we — 
have a mutual interest, Bill, — a mutual interest.” 

“ Humph,” said Sikes, as if he thought the interest lay rather more 
on the Jew’s side than on his. “Well, what have you got to say 
to me ? ” 

** It’s all passed safe through the melting-pot,” replied Fagin, “and 
this is your share. It’s rather more than it ought to be, my dear ; but 
as I know you’ll do me a good turn another time, and — ” 

“ Stow that gammon,” interposed the robber, impatiently. “ Where 
js ? WImshA. over ! ” 
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yes, Bill; |^ve me time, give me time,” replied tfee Jew, 
soothingly. ** Here it is ! All safe ! ” As he spoke, he drew forth an 
old cotton handkerchief from his breast, and untying a large knot in 
one comer, produced a small brown-paper packet. Sikes, snatching it 
from him, hastily opened it, and proceeded to count the sovereigns it 
contained. 

“ This is all, is it ? ” inquired Sikes. 

**A1!,'* replied the Jew. 

You haven’t opened the parcel and swallowed one or two as you 
come along, have you ? ” inquired Sikes, suspiciously. “ Don’t put on 
an injured look at the question ; you’ve done it many a time. Jerk 
the tinkler.”* 

These words, in plain English, conveyed an injunction to jring the 
bell. It was answered by another Jew, younger than Fagin, but 
nearly as vile and repulsive in appearance. 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty measure. The Jew, perfectly 
understanding the hint, retired to fill it, previously exchanging a 
remarkable look with Fagin, who raised his eyes for an instant, as if 
in expectation of it, and shook his head in reply — so slightly that the 
action would have been almost imperceptible to an observant third 
person. It was lost upon Sikes, who was stooping at the moment to 
tie the boot-lace which the dog had torn. Possibly, if he had observed 
the brief interchange of signals, he might have thought that it boded 
no good to him. 

“Is anybody here, Barney?” inquired Fagin; speaking, now tltaf 
Sikes was looking on, without raising his eyes from the ground. * -.-j. 

“Dot a shoul,” replied Barney, whose words, whether they edfee 
from the heart or not, made their way through the nose. 

“ Nobody ? ” inquired Fagin, in a tone of surprise, which perhaps 
might mean that Barney was at liberty to tell the truth. 

“ Dobody but Biss Dadsy,” replied Barney. 

“ Nancy ! ” exclaimed Sikes. “ Where ? Strike me blind, if I don’t 
honour that ’ere girl for her native talents.” 

“ She’s bid havld a plate of boiled beef id the bar,” replied Barney. 

“ Send her here,” said Sikes, pouring out a glass of liquor, “ Send 
her here.” 

Barney looked timidly at Fagin, as if for permission. The Jew 
remaining silent, and not lifting his eyes from the ground, he retired, 
and presently returned, ushering in Nancy, who was decorated with 
the bonnet, apron, basket, and street-door key, complete. 

“You are on the scent, are you, Nancy ? ” inquired Sikes, proffering 
the glass. 

“ Yes, I am, Bill,” replied the young lady, disposing of its contents ; 
“and tired enough of it I am, too. The young brat’s been ill ^nd 
confined to the crib ; and — ” 

“Ah, Nancy, dear ! ” said Fagin, looking up. 

Now, whether a peculiar contraction of the Jew’s red eye-bnows, and 
a half-closing of his deeply-set eyes, warned Miss Nancy that she was 
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di^>osed'to be too communicative, is not a matter of much importance. 

fact is all we need care for here ; and the fact is, that she suddenly 
checked herself, and with several gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, 
turned the conversation to other matters. In about ten minutes’ time 
Mr. Fagin was seized with a fit of coughing, upon which Nancy 
pulled her shawl over her shoulders, and declared it w'as time to go. 
Mr. Sikes, finding that he was walking a short part of her way himself, 
expressed his intention of accompanying her, and » they went away 
together, followed, at a little distance, by the dog, who slunk out of 
a back-yard as soon as his master was out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out of the room door when Sikes had left 
it, looked after him as he walked up the dark passage, shook his 
clench^ fist, muttered a deep curse, ana +hen, with a horrible grin, 
re-seated himself at the table, where he was soon deeply absorbed 
in the interesting pages of the Hue-and-cry. 

Meanwhile, Oliver Twist, little dreaming that he was within so very 
short a distance of the merry old gentleman, was on his way to the 
book- stall. When he got into Clerkenwell, he accidentally turned 
down a bye-street which was not exactly in his way, but not discover- 
ing his mistake until he had got half-way down it, and knowing it 
must lead in the right direction, he did not think it worth while to 
tuin back, and so marched on, as quickly as he could, with the books 
under his arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and contented he 
ought to feel, and how much he would give for only one look at poor 
little Dick, who, starved and beaten, might be weeping bitterly at 
that very moment, when he was startled by a young woman screaming 
out very loud, Oh, my dear brother I And he had hardly looked up, 
to see what the matter w^as, when he was stopped by having a pair of 
arms thrown tight round his neck. 

Don’t,” cried Oliver, struggling. *‘Let go of me. Who is it? 
What are you stopping me for ? ” 

The only reply to this was a great number of loud lamentations 
from the young woman who had embraced him, and who had a little 
basket and a street-door key in her hand. 

**Oh my gracious!” said the young woman, “ IVe found him! 
Oh ! Oliver ! Oliver ! Oh you naughty boy, to make me suffer sich 
distress on your account ! Come home, dear, come. Oh, I’ve found 
him. Thank gracious goodness heavins, I’ve found him!” With 
these incoherent exclamations, the young woman burst into another 
fit of crying, and got so dreadfully hysterical that a couple of women 
who came up at the moment asked a butcher’s boy with a shiny head 
of hair anointed with suet, who was also looking on, whether he didn’t 
think he had better run for the doctor. To which the butcher’s boy, 
who appeared of a lounging, not to say indolent disposition, replied 
that he thought not. 

“Oh, no, no, nevermind,” said the young woman, grasping diverts 
hand ; *‘I’m better now. Come home directly, you cruel boy ! Come ! ” 
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“ What’s the matter, Ma*am ? ” inquired one of the women. 

‘^Ohy Ma’am/’ replied the young woman, “he ran away, near a 
moqth ago, from his parents, who are hard-working and respectable 
people, and went and joined a set of thieves and bad characters, and 
almost broke his mother’s heart.” 

“ Young wretch 1 ” said one womati* 

“ Go home, do, you little brute,” said the other. 

“I’m not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. “I don’t know her, 
I haven’t any sister, or father and mother either. I’m an orphan ; I 
live at Pentonville. ” 

“Oh, only hear him, how he braves it out!” cried the young 
w^oman. 

“ Why, it’s Nancy ! ” exclaimed Oliver ; who now saw her face for 
the first time, and started back in irrepressible astonishment. 

“You see he knows me ! ” cried Nancy, appealing to the by- 
standers, ‘ * He can’t help himself. Make him come home, there’s 
good people, or he’ll kill his dear mother and father, and break my 
heart ! ” 

“ What the devil’s this ? ” said a man, bursting out of a beer-shop, 
with a white dog at his heels ; “ young Oliver ! Come home to your 
poor mother, you young dog ! Come home directly.” 

“I don’t belong to them. I don’t know them. Help! Help I” 
cried Oliver, struggling in the man’s powerful grasp. 

“Help!” repeated the man. “Yes; I’ll help you, you young 
rascal I What books are these? You’ve been a stealing ’em, have 
you? Give ’em here.” With these words, the man tore the volumes 
from his grasp, and struck him on the head. , / 

“ That’s right ! ” cried a looker-on, from a garret*wmddw. “ That’s 
the only way of bringing him to his senses ! ” 

“ To be sure ! ” cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting an approving 
look at the garret- window. 

“ It’ll do him good I ” said the two women. 

“And he shall have it, too!” rejoined the man, administering 
another blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. “ Come on, you young 
villain ! Here, Bull’s-eye, mind him, boy ! Mind him ! ” 

Weak with recent illness, stupefied by the blows and tli^ Sudden- 
ness of the attack, terrified by the fierce growding of the dog and the 
brutality of the man, and overpowered by the conviction of the by- 
standers that he really was the hardened little wretch he was described 
to be, what could one poor child do ? Darkness had set in ; it was 
a low neighbourhood ; no help was near ; resistance was useless, in 
another moment he was dragged into a labyrinth of dark narrow 
courts, and forced along them at a pace which rendered the few cries 
he dared to give utterance to wholly unintelligible. It was of little 
moment, indeed, whether they were intelligible Or no, for there was 
nobody to care for them, had they been ever so plain. 

The gas-lamps were lighted, Mrs. Bed\yin was waiting aOXtcmsly 
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at the open 4o©f, the servant had run up the street twenty times to 
5 ^ if thcsre were any traces of Oliver, and still the two old gentlemen 
sat, perseveiingly, in the dark parlour, with the watch between 
them. 


CHAPTER XVI 

RELATES WHAT BECAME OF OLIVER TWIST AFTER HE HAD BEEN 
CLAIMED BY NANCY 

The narrow streets and courts at length orminated in a large open 
space, scattered about which wee pens for beasts, and otlier 
indications of a cattle-market. Sikes slackened his pace when they 
reached this spot, the girl being quite unable to support any longer 
the rapid rate at which they had hitherto walked. Turning to Oliver, 
he roughly commanded him to take hold of Nancy’s hand. 

*‘Do you hear?” growled Sikes, as Oliver hesitated, and looked 
round. 

They were in a dark corner, quite out of the track of passengers. 
OHvCr saw, but too plainly, that resistance would be of no avail. 
He held out his hand, which Nancy clasped tight in hers. 

“Give me the other,” said Sikes, seizing Oliver’s unoccupied hand. 
“ Here Bull’s-eye ! ” 

The dog looked up, and growled. 

“ See here, boy ! ” said Sikes, putting his other hand to Oliv'er’s 
throat ; “ if he speaks ever so soft a word, hold him ! D’ye mind ? ” 

The dog growled again, and, licking his lips, eyed Oliver as if he 
were anxious to attach himself to his windpipe without delay. 

“He’s as willing as a Christian, strike me blind if he isn’t ! ” said 
Sikes, regarding the animal with a kind of grim and ferocious 
approval. “ Now, you know what you’ve got to expect, master, so 
call away as quick as you like ; the dog will soon stop that game. 
Get on, young ’un.” 

Bull’s-eye wagged his tail in acknowledgment of this unusually 
endearing form of speech ; and, giving vent to another admonitory 
growl for the benefit of Oliver, led the way onward. 

It was Smithfteld that they were crossing, although it might have 
been Grosvenor-square for anything Oliver knew to the contrary. 
The night was dark and foggy. The lights in the shops could 
scarcely struggle through the heavy mist, which thickened every 
moment and shrouded the streets and houses in gloom, rendering the 
strange place still stranger in Oliver’s eyes, and making his un- 
certainty the more dismal and depressing. 

They had hurried on a few paces, when a deep church-bell struck 
the hour. With its first stroke his two conductors stopped, and 
turned their heads in the direction whence the sound proceeded. 
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44 o’clock, Bill, said Nancy, when the bell ceased.. 

** What’s the good of telling me that? I can hear it, can’t I?” 
replied Sikes. 

I »i^onder whetlier they can hear it I ” said Nancy. 

“ Of course they can,” replied Sikes. It was Bartlemy time when 
1 was shopped, and there wam’t a penny trumpet in the fair as I 
couldn’t hear the squeaking on. Artec I was locked up for the night," 
the row and din outside made the thundering old jail so silent that 
I could almost have beat my head out against the iron plates of the 
door. ” 

“ Poor fellows ! ” said Nancy, who still had her face turned towards 
the quarter in which the bell had sounded. “ Oh, Bill, such fine young 
chaps as them ! ” 

Yes ; that’s all you women think of,” answered Sikes. . “ Fine 
young chaps! Well, they’re. as good as dead, so it don’t much 
matter.” 

With this consolation, Mr. Sikes appeared to repress a rising 
tendency to jealousy, and, clasping Oliver’s wrist more firmly, 
him to step out again. * 

“ Wait a minute ! ” said the girl ; “ I W’ouldn’t hurry. hK 'If k was 
you that was coming out to be hung the next time eight o’clock 
struck, Bill. I’d walk round and round the place till I dropped, if 
the snow was on the ground, and I hadn’t a shawl to cover me.” 

** And what good would that do ? ” inquired the unsentimental Mr. 
Sikes. Unless you could pitch over a file and twenty yards of good 
stout rope, you might as well be walking fifty mile off, or not walking 
at all, for all the good it would do me. Come on, will you ! and don’t 
stand preaching there ! ” 

The girl burst into a laugh, drew her shawl more closely round 
her, and they walked away. But Oliver felt her hand tremble ; and, 
looking up in her face as they passed a gas-lamp, saw that it had 
turned a deadly white. 

They walked on, by little-frequented and dirty ways, fojr a full half- 
hour, meeting very few people, and those appearing from their looks 
to hold much the same position in society as Mr. Sikes himself. At 
length they turned into a very filthy, narrow street, nearly full of old- 
clothes shops ; the dog, running forward as if conscious that there was 
no further occasion for his keeping on guard, stopped before the door 
of a shop that was closed and apparently untenanted. T%e house was 
in a ruinous condition, and on the door was nailed a board, intimating 
that ii was to let, which looked as if it had hung there foi many years. 

*\*\I1 right,” cried Sikes, glancing cautiously about. 

Nancy stooped below the shutters, and Oliver heard the sound of a 
bell. They crossed to the opposite side of the street, and stood for a 
few moments under a lamp. A noise, as if a sash window were 
gently raised, was heard ; and soon afterwards the door, softly 
opened. Mr. Sikes then seized the terrified boy by the collar with 
very little ceremony, and all three were quickly inside the house. 
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The pass^e was perfectiy dark. They waited while the person 
who had let them in chained and barred the door. 

“ Anybody here ? ” inquired Sikes. 

“ No,” replied a voice, which Oliver thought he had heard beforer 

“ Is the old ’an here ? ” asked the robber. 

Yea/” replied the voice ; ** and precious dowm in the mouth he has 
been. Won’t he be glad to see you ? Oh no ! ” 

The style of this reply, as well as the voice which delivered it, 
seemed familiar to Oliver’s ears, but it was impossiSle to distinguish 
even the form of the speaker hi the darkness. 

‘‘Let’s have a glim,” said Sikes, “or we shall go breaking our 
necks, or treading on the dog. Look after your legs if you do ! 
That’s kll.” 

“ Stand still a moment, and I’ll get you one,” replied the voice. 
The receding footsteps of the speaker were heard, and, in another 
minute, the form of Mr. John Daw kins, otherwise the Artful Dodger, 
appeared. He bore in his right hand a tallow candle stuck in the end 
of a cleft stick. 

The young gentleman did not stop to bestow^ any other mark of 
recognition upon Oliver than a humorous grin, but, turning aw’ay, 
beckoned the visitors to follow him dowm a flight of stairs. They 
crossed an empty kitchen, and, opening the door of a low" earthy- 
smelling room, which seemed to have been built in a small back-yard, 
W"ere received with a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, my wig, my wig !” cried Master Charles Bates, from whose 
lungs the laughter had proceeded ; “here he is ! oh, cry, here he is ! 
Oh, Fagin, look at him ; Fagin, do look at him ! I can’t bear it ; it 
is such a jolly game, I can’t bear it. Hold me, somebody, while I 
laugh it out.” 

With this irrepressible ebullition of mirth, Master Bates laid himself 
flat on the floor, and kicked convulsively for five minutes, in an 
ecstasy of facetious joy. Then jumping to his feet, he snatched the 
cleft stick from the Dodger, and, advancing to Oliver, view^ed him 
round, and round ; while the Jew, taking olf his night-cap, made a 
great number of low bows to the bewildered boy. The Artful, mean- 
time, who was of a rather saturnine disposition, and seldom gave way 
to merriment when it interfered with business, rifled Oliver’s pockets 
with steady assiduity. 

“Look at his togs, Fagin!” said Charley, putting the light so 
close to his new jacket as nearly to set him on fire. ‘ ‘ Look at his 
t^s, —superfine cloth, and the heavy-sw^ell cut ! Oh, my eye, wdiat a 
game ! And his books, too — nothing but a gentleman, Fagin ! ” 

^‘Delighted to see you looking so w"ell, my dear,” said the Jew", 
bowing with mock humility. “The Artful shall give you another 
suit, my dear, for fear you should spoil that Sunday one. Why didn’t 
you write, my dear, and say you were coming ? We’d have got some- 
thing warm for supper.” 

At this Master Bates roared again, so loud that Fagin himself 
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reiaxed^^ and even the Dodger smiled ; but as the Artful drew forth 
the five-pound note at that instant, it is doubtful whether the salty or 
the jSiscovery awakened his merriment. 

“Hallo! what’s that?” inquired Sikes, stepping forward as the 
Jew seized the note. “ That’s mine, Fagin.” 

“No, no, my dear,” said the Jew. “Mine, Bill, mine. You shall 
have the books. ” 

“If that ain’t mine!” said Bill Sikes, putting on his hat wdth a 
determined air; ‘“mine and Nancy’s, that is, I’ll take the boy back 
again.” 

The Jew started. Oliver started too, though from a very different 
cause, for he hoped that the dispute might really end in his being 
taken back. 

“ Come ! Hand over, will you ? ” said Sikes. 

“This is hardly fair, Bill ; hardly fair, is it, Nancy?” inquired the 
Jew. 

“Fair, or not fair,” retorted Sikes, “hand over, I tell you! Do 
you think Nancy and me has got nothing else to do with our precious 
time but to spend it in scouting arter, and kidnapping, every young 
boy as gets grabbed through you ? Give it here, you avaricious old 
skeleton ; give it here ! ” 

With this gentle remonstrance, Mr. Sikes plucked the note from 
between the Jew’s finger and thumb, and, looking the old man coolly 
in the face, folded it up small, and tied it in his neckerchief. 

“That’s for our share of the trouble,” said Sikes; “and not half 
enough, neither. You may keep the books, if you’re fond of reading. 
If you a’n’t, sell ’em.” 

“They’re very pretty,” said Charley Bates, who, with sundry 
grimaces, had been affecting to read one of the volumes in question ; 
“beautiful writing, isn’t it, Oliver?” At sight of the dismayed look 
with which Oliver regarded his tormentors. Master Bates, who was j 
blessed with a lively sense of the ludicrous, fell into another ecstikty, 
more boisterous than the first. 

“They belong to the old gentleman,” said Oliver, wringing his 
hands ; “ to the good, kind old gentleman who took me into his 
house, and had me nursed, when I was near dying of the fever. Oh, 
pray send them back ; send him back the books and money. Keep 
me here all my life long ; but pray, pray send them back. He’ll think 
I stole them ; the old lady, all of them who were so kind to me, will think 
I stole them. Oh, do have mercy upon me, and send them back ! ” 

With these words, which were uttered with all the energy of passion- 
ate grief, Oliver fell upon his knees at the Jew’s feet, and beat his 
hands together in perfect desperation. 

“The boy’s right,” remarked Fagin, looking covertly round, and 
knitting his shaggy eyebrows into a hard knot, “You’re right, 
Oliver, you’re right ; they will think you have stolen ’em. Ha ! ha I ” 
chuckled the Jew, rubbing his hands ; “it couldn’t have happened 
better, if we had chosen our time ! ” 
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*‘ Of coujse it couldn’t,” replied Sikes ; “ I know’d tliat, directly I 
see him comiug through Clerkenwell, with the books under his arm. 
It’s all right enough. They’re soft-hearted psalm -singers, or they 
wouldn’t have taken him in at all ; and they’ll ask no questions after 
him, fear they should be obliged to prosecute, and so get him lagged. 
He’s safe enough.” 

Oliver had looked from one to the other while these words were 
bein^ spoken, as if he were bewildered, and could scarcely understand 
what passed ; but when Bill Sikes concluded, he jumped suddenly to 
his feet, and tore wildly from the room, uttering shrieks for help, 
which made the bare old house echo to the roof. 

“Keep back the dog, Bill!” cried Nancy, springing before the 
door, and closing it, as the Jew and his :^'o pupils darted out in 
pursuit ; “keep back the dog, he’ll tear the boy to pieces.” 

“Serve him right!” cried Sikes, struggling to disengage himself 
from the girl’s grasp. “ Stand off from me, or I’ll split your head 
against the wall.” 

“I don’t care for that, Bill ; I don't care for that,” screamed the 
girl, struggling violently with the man; “the child shan’t be torn 
down by the dog, unless you kill me first. ” 

“ Shan’t he !” said Sikes, setting his teeth fiercely. “ I’ll soon do 
that, if you don’t keep off.” 

The housebreaker flung the girl from him to the further end of the 
room, just as the Jew and .the two boys returned, dragging Oliver 
among them, 

“ What’s the matter here ? ” said Fagin, looking round. 

“The girl’s gone mad, I think,” replied Sikes, savagely. 

“ No, she hasn’t,” said Nancy, pale and breathless from the scuffle ; 
“no she hasn’t, Fagin ; don’t think it.” 

“.Then keep quiet, will you?” said the Jew, with a threatening 

Ic^k. , 

“ No, I won’t do that, neither,” replied Nancy, speaking ver>' loud. 
“ Come ! What do you think of that ? ” 

Mr. Fagin was sufficiently well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of that particular species of humanity to which Nancy belonged, 
to feel tolerably certain that it would be rather unsafe to prolong any 
conversation with her at present. With the view of diverting the 
attention of the company, he turned to Oliver. 

“So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you?” said the Jew, 
taking up a jagged and knotted club which lay in a corner of the 
fireplace; “eh?” 

Oliver made no reply. But he watched the Jew’s motions, and 
breathed quickly. 

“ Wanted to get assistance ; called for the police, did you ? ” sneered 
the Jew, catching the boy by the arm. “ We’II cure you of that, my 
young master.” 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oliver’s shoulders with the club ; 
and was raising it for a second, when the girl, rushing forward, 
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wrested it from, hk She dung it into the fire, with a force that 

brought some of the glowing coals whirling out into the room. 

** 1 Won\ stand by and see it done, Fagin,” cried the g^rl. ‘‘ YouVe 
got the boy, and what more would you have ? — Let him he — ^let him 
be, or I shall put that mark on some of you that will bring me to the 
gallows before my time.” 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as she vented this 
threat ; and with her lips compressed, and her hands clenched, looked 
alternately at the Jew and the other robber, her face quite colourless 
from the passion of rage into which she had gradually workod 
herself. 

“Why, Nancy!” said the Jew, in a soothing tone, after a pause, 
during which he and Mr. Sikes had stared at one another in a dis- 
concerted manner ; ‘ ‘ you — ^^ ouVe more clever than ever to-night. Ha ! 
ha ! my dear, you are acting beautifully.” 

. “Am I 1” said the girl. “Take care I don’t overdo it. You will 
l)e the worse for it, Fagin, if I do ; and so I tell you in good time to 
keep clear of me. ” 

There is something about a roused woman, especially if she add to 
all her other strong passions the fierce impulses of recklessness and 
despair, which few men like to provoke. The Jew saw tliat it would 
be hopeless to affect any further mistake regarding the reality of Miss 
Nancy’s rage, and, shrinking involuntarily back a few paces, cast a 
glance, half imploring and half cowardly, at Sikes, as if to hint that 
he was the fittest person to pursue the dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes, thus mutely appealed to, and possibly feeling his personal 
pride and influence interested in the immediate reduction of Miss Nancy 
to reason, gave utterance to about a couple of score of curses and 
threats, the rapid production of which reflected great credit on the 
fertility of his invention. As they produced no visible effect on thfe 
object against whom they were discharged, however, he respited to 
more tangible arguments. ' 

“What do you mean by this?” said Sikes; backing the inquiry 
with a very common imprecation concerning the most beautiful of 
human features, which, if it were heard above, only once out of every 
fifty thousand times that it is uttered below, would render blindness 
as common a disorder as measles ; “what do you mean by it? Bum 
my body ! Do you know who you are, and what you are ? ” 

“Oh yes, I know all about it,” replied the girl, laughing hysteric- 
ally ; and shaking her head from side to side, with a poor assumption 
of indifference. 

' “ Well, then, keep quiet,” rejoined Sikes, with a growl like that be 

was accustomed to use when addressing his dog, “or Fll quiet you 
for a good long time to come.” 

The girl laughed again, even less composedly than before ; and, 
darting a hasty look at Sikes, turned her face aside, and bit her lip till 
the blood came. 

“ You’re a nice one,” added Sikes, jxs'be surveyed her with aeon- 
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temptuous air, “to take up the humane and gen— tee! side ! A pretty 
subject for the child, as yon call him, to make a friend of 1 ” 

** God Almighty hejlp me, I am ! ” cried the girl passionately ; “ and 
I wish I had been struck dead in the street, or had changed places 
with them as we passed so near to-night, before I had lent a hand in 
bringing^ him here. He’s a thief, a liar, a devil — all that’s bad, from 
this*n!ght forth. Isn’t that enough for the old wretch without blows ? ” 

“ Come, come, Sikes,” said the Jew, appealing to Iwm in a remons- 
tratoiy tone, and motioning towards the boys, who were eagerly 
attentive to all that passed ; “ we must have civil words ; civil words, 
Bill.” 

Civil words !” cried the girl, whose passion was frightful to see. 
“Civil words, you villain ! Yes ; you deserve *em from me. I thieved 
for you when I was a child not half as oil as this ! ” — pointing to Oliver. 
“ I have been in the same trade, and in the same service, for twelve 
years since. Don’t you know it ? Speak out ! don’t you know' it ? ” 

“Well, well,” replied the Jew, with an attempt at pacification; 
“and, if you have, it’s your living ! ” 

“Aye, it is !” returned the girl, not speaking, but pouring out the 
words in one continuous and vehement scream. “It is my living; 
and the cold, wet, dirty streets are my home ; and you’re the wretch 
that drove me to them long ago, and that’ll keep me there, day and 
night, day and night, till I die ! ” 

“I sb^l do you a mischief!” interposed the Jew, goaded by these 
reproaches ; “a mischief worse than that, if you say much more ! ” 
^pie girl said nothing more, but, tearing her hair and dress in a 
trSp^ort of frenzy, made such a rush at the Jew as w^ould probably 
have left signal marks of her revenge upon him, had not her wrists 
been seized by Sikes at the right moment, upon which she made a 
few ineffectual struggles and fainted. 

“She’s all right now,/’ said Sikes, laying her dowm in a corner. 
“ She’s uncommon strong in the arms, when she’s up in this way.” 

The Jew wiped his forehead, and smiled, as if it were a relief to 
have the disturbance over ; but neither he, nor Sikes, nor the dog, nor 
the boys, seemed to consider it in any other light than a common 
occurrence incidental to business. 

“ It’s the worst of having to do with w'omen,” said the Jew, replac- 
ing his club; “but they’re clev^er, and we can’t get on in our line 
without ’em. Charley, show Olivier to bed.” 

“ I suppose he’d better not w'ear his best clothes to-morrows Fagin, 
had he ? ” inquired Charley Bates. 

“Certainly not,” replied the Jew, reciprocating the grin with wdiich 
Charley put the question. 

Master Bates, apparently much delighted with his commission, took 
the cleft stick, and led Oliver into an adjacent kitchen, where there 
Were two or three of the beds on which he had slept before ; and here, 
with many uncontrollable bursts of laughter, he produced the identical 
old suit of clothes wdiich Oliver had so much congratulated himself 
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U|>oii kavii^ off at Mr. Brownlow’s, and the aocidentai display of 
which, to Fagin, by the Jew who purchased them, had been the very 
first clue received of his whereabout. 

“ Pull off the smart ones,” said Charley, “ and Pll give ’em to Fagin 
to take cart of. What fun it is I ” 

Poor Oliver unwillingly complied. Master Bates, rolling up the 
new clothes under his arm, departed from the room, leaving Oliver in 
the dark, and locking the door behind him. 

The noise of Charley’s laughter, and the voice of Miss Betsy, who 
opportunely arrived to throw water over her friend, and perform other 
feminine offices for the promotion of her recovery, might have kept 
many people awake under more happy circumstances than those in 
which Oliver was placed. But he was sick and weaiy, and he soon 
fell sound asleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Oliver’s destiny, continuing unpropitious, brings a GREAt 

MAN to LONDON TO INJURE HIS REPUTATION 

It is the custom on the stage, in all good, murderous melodramas, to 
present the tragic and the comic scenes in as regular alternation as 
the layers of red and white in a side of streaky, well-cured bacon, l^e 
hero sinks upon his straw bed, ^weighed down by fetters and mis- 
fortunes ; and, in the next scene, his faithful but unconscious i^^re 
regales the audience with a comic song. We behold, with throbbing 
bosoms, the heroine in the grasp of a proud and ruthless baron, her 
virtue and her life alike in danger, drawing forth her dagger to pre- 
serve the one at the cost of the other ; and, just as our expectations 
are wrought up to the highest pitch, a whistle is heard, and we are 
straightway transported to the great hall of the castle, where a grey- 
headed seneschal sings a funny chorus with a funnier body of vassals, 
who are free of all sorts of places from church-vaults to palaces, and 
roam about in company, carolling perpetually. 

Such changes appear absurd, but they are not so unnatural as they 
would seem at first sight. The transitions in real life from well-spread 
boards to death-beds, and from mourning weeds to holiday garments, 
are not a whit less startling ; only, there, we are busy actors instead 
of passive lookers-on, which makes a vast difference. The actors in 
the mimic life of the theatre are blind to violent transitions and abrupt 
impulses of passion or feeling, which, presented before the eyes of mere 
spectators, are at once condemned as outrageous and preposterous. 

As sudden shiftings of the scene, and rapid changes of time and 
place, are not only sanctioned in books by long usage, but are by many 
considered as the great art of authorship ; an author’s sldll in his craft 
being, by such critics chiefly estimated With relation to the dilemmas 
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in wfeidi he leaves his characters at the end of every chapter, this brief 
introduction to the present one may perhaps be deemed unnecessary. If 
90, fet it be considered a delicate intimation on the part of the historian 
that he is going back, directly, to the town in which Oliver Twist was 
born, the reader taking it for granted that there are good and sub- 
stantial reasons for making the journey, or he would not be invited to 
proceed upon such an expedition on any account. 

Mr. Bumble emerged at early morning from the workhouse gate, 
and walked, with portly carriage and commanding steps, up the High- 
street. He was in the full bloom and pride of beadlehood ; his cocked 
hat and coat were dazzling in the morning sun, and he clutched his 
cane with the vigorous tenacity of health and power. Mr, Bumble 
always carried his head high, but this moiaing it was higher than 
usual. There was an abstraction in h» ' eye, an elevation in his air, 
which might have warned an observant stranger that thoughts were 
passing in the beadle’s mind too great for utterance. 

Mr, Bumble stopped not to converse with the small shopkeepers and 
others who spoke to him, deferentially, as he passed along. He merely 
returned their salutations with a waive of his hand, and relaxed not in 
his dignified pace until he reached the farm where Mrs. Mann tended 
the infant paupers with parochial care. 

Drat that beadle!” said Mrs. Mann, hearing the well-known 
shaking at the garden gate. “If it isn’t him at this time in the 
morning ! Lauk, Mr. Bumble, only think of its being you ! Well, 
dear me, it w a pleasure, this is ! Come into the parlour, Sir, 
please. ” 

The first sentence was addressed to Susan ; and the exclamations of 
delight were uttered to Mr. Bumble, as the good lady unlocked the 
gardeii gate, and showed him, with great attention and respect, into 
the house. 

“Mrs. Mann,” said Mr. Bumble, not sitting upon, or dropping 
himself into a seat, as any common jackanapes would, but letting 
himself gradually and slowly down into a chair ; “ Mrs. Mann, Ma’am, 
good morning.” 

“Well, and good morning to jyou, Sir,” replied Mrs. Mann, with 
many smiles ; “and hoping you find yourself well, Sir ! ” 

“ So-so, Mrs. Mann,” replied the beadle. “A porochial life is not a 
bed of roses, Mrs Mann.” 

“ Ah, that it isn’t indeed, Mr. Bumble,” rejoined the lady. And all 
the infant paupers might have chorused the rejoinder with great 
propriety, if they had heard it. 

“ A“ porochial life, Ma’am,” continued Mr. Bumble, striking the 
table with his cane, “is a life of worrit, and vexation, and hardihood ; 
but all public characters, as 1 may say, must suffer prosecution.” 

Mrs. Mann, not very well knowing what the beadle meant, raised 
her hands with a look of sympathy, and sighed. 

“ Ah ! You may well sigh, Mrs. Mann !” said the beadle. 

Finding she had done right, Mrs. Mann sighed again, evidently to 
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the satisfaction of the public character, who, repressing a asmplacent 
smile by looking sternl> at his cocked hat, said*— 

Mrs. Mann, I am a-going to London." 

“^Lauk, Mr. Bumble !" cried Mrs. Mann, starting back. 

“ To London, Ma’am," resumed the inflexible beadle, “ by coach. I 
and two paupers, Mrs. Mann ! A legal action is coming on, about a 
settlement ; and the board has appointed me — me, Mrs. Mann— to 
depose to the rnatter before the quarter-sessions at Clerkinwell. And 
1 very much question," added Mr. Bumble, drawing himself up, 
“whether the Clerkinwell Sessions will not find themselves in the 
wrong box before they have done with me.” 

“ Oh ! you mustn’t be too hard upon them, Sir," said Mrs. Mann,* 
coaxingly. 

“ The Clerkinwell Sessions have brought It upon themselves, 
Ma’am," replied Mr. Bumble; “and if the Clerkinwell Sessions find 
that they come off rather worse than they expected, the Clerkinwell 
Sessions have only themselves to thank." 

There was so much determination and depth of purpose about the 
menacing manner in which Mr. Bumble delivered himself of these 
words, that Mrs. Mann appeared quite awed by them. At length, 
she said — 

“You’re going by coach, Sir? I thought it was always usual to 
send them paupers in carts." 

“That’s when they’re ill, Mrs. Mann," said the beadle. “Wel^ul 
the sick paupers into open carts in the rainy weather, to prevent their 
taking cold." 

“ Oh J " said Mrs. Mann. 

“The opposition coach contracts for these two, and takes them 
cheap," said Mr, Bumble. “They are both in a very low state, and 
we find it would come two pound cheaper to move ’em than to bury 
’em — that is, if we can throw ’em upon another parish, which I think 
we shall be able to do, if they don’t die upon the road to spite us. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! ’’ 

When Mr. Bumble had laughed a little while, his eyes again 
encountered the cocked hat, and he became grave. 

“We are forgetting business, Ma’am,” said the beadle; “here is 
your porochial stipend for the month.” 

Mr. Bumble produced some silver money rolled up in paper, from 
his pocket-book, and requested a receipt, which Mrs. Mann wrote. 

“ It’s very much blotted. Sir,” said the farmer of infants ; *^but it’s 
formal enough, I dare say. Thank you, Mr. Bumble, Sir, I am very 
much obliged to you. I’m sure.” 

Mr. Bumble nodded, blandly, in acknowledgment of Mrs, Mann’s 
curtsey, and inquired how the children were. 

“Bless their dear little hearts!” said Mrs. Mann with emotion, 
“ they’re as well as can be, the dears ! Of course, except the t%o tliat 
died last week. And little Dick,” 

“ Isn’t that boy no better?” inquired Mr. Bumble. 
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Mr$. Mann shook her heacL 

** He’s a ill-conditioned, wiciousi bad-disposed porochlal child that/' 
said Mr. Bumble angrily. “Where is he?” 

“I’ll bring him to you in one minute, Sir,” replied Mrs. Mann. 
“ Here, you Dick ! ” 

After some calling, Dick was discovered. Having had his face put 
under the pump, and dried upon Mrs. Mann's gown, he was led into 
the awful presence of Mr. Bumble, the beadle. 

The child was pale and thin, his cheeks were sunken, and his eyes 
large and bright. The scanty parish dress, the livery of his misery, 
hdng loosely on his feeble body, and his young limbs had wasted away, 
like those of an old man. 

Such was the little being who stood trembl'ag beneath Mr. Bumble’s 
glance, not daring to lift his eyes frop' tiie fiuor, and dreading even 
to hear the beadle’s voice. 

“Can’t you look at the gentleman, you obstinate boy !” said Mrs. 
Mann. 

The child meekly raised his eyes, and encountered those of Mr. 
Bumble. 

“What’s the matter with you, porochial Dick? "inquired Mr. Bumble, 
with well-timed jocularity. 

Nothing, Sir,” replied the child faintly. 

“ I should think not,” said Mrs. Mann, wdio had of course laughed 
very much at Mr. Bumble’s humour. “You want for nothing. I’m 
sure.” 

“ I should like — ” faltered the child. 

“Hey-day!” interposed Mrs. Mann, “I suppose you’re going to 
say that you do want for something, now ? Why, you little wretch ” 

“ Stop, Mrs. Mann, stop !” vsaid the beadle, raising his hand with a 
show of authority. “ Like what, Sir ; eh ? ’’ 

“I should like,” faltered the child, “if somebody that can write, 
would put a Tew words down for me on a piece of paper, and fold it 
up and seal it, and keep it for me, after I am laid in the ground.” 

“ Why, what does the boy mean ? ” exclaimed Mr. Bumble, on whom 
the earnest manner and wan aspect of the child had made some 
impres^on, accustomed as he was to such things. “What do you 
mean, Sir?” 

** I should like,” said the child, “ to leave my dear love to poor Oliver 
Twist ; and to let him know how often I have sat by myself and cried 
to think of his wandering about in the dark nights with nobody to help 
him. And I should like to tell him,” said the child, pressing his small 
hands together, and speaking with great fervour, “ that I was glad to 
die w^hen I was very young ; for, perhaps, if I had lived to be a man, 
and had grown old, my little sister, who Is in Heaven, might forget 
^ be unlike me ; and it would be so much happier if we were 
both ^Idren there together.” 

Mr. Bumble surveyed the little speaker from head to foot with 
mdesorlbable astonishment, and, turning to his companion, said, 
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** They’re all in one story, Mrs. Mann. That out-dacious Oliver has 
demogaUzed them all ! ” 

' ‘‘I couldn’t have believed it, Sir !” said Mrs. Mann, holding up her 
hands, and looking malignantly at Dick. ** I never see such a hardened 
little wretch ! ” 

‘^Tahl^im away, Ma’am !” said Mr. Bumble imperiously. ‘‘This 
must be stated to the board, Mrs. Mann.” 

“ I hope the gentlemen will understand that it isn’t niy fault, Sir?” 
said Mrs. Mann, whimpering pathetically. 

“ They shall understand that. Ma’am ; they shall be acquainted with 
the true state of the case,” said Mr. Bumble. “There ; take him away. 
I can’t bear the sight on him.” 

Dick was immediately taken away, and locked up in the coal-cellar. 
Mr. Bumble shortly afterwards took himself off, to prepare for his 
Journey. 

At six o’clock next morning, Mr. Bumble, 'having exchanged his 
cocked hat for a round one, and encased his person in a blue greatcoat 
with a cape to it, took his place on the outside of the coach, accompanied 
by the criminals whose settlement was disputed ; with whom, in due 
course of time, he arrived in London. He experienced no other crosses, 
on the way, than those which originated in the perverse behaviour of 
the two paupers, who persisted in shivering and complaining of the 
cold, in a manner which Mr. Bumble declared caused his teeth to 
chatter in his head, and made him feel quite uncomfortable, although 
he had a greatcoat on. 

Having disposed of these evil-minded persons for the night, M^* 
Bumble sat himself down in the house at which the coach stoppi^, 
and took a temperate dinner of steaks, oyster sauce, and porter. 
Putting a glass of hot gin-and-water on the chimney-piece, he drew 
his chair to the fire, and, with sundry moral reflections on the too* 
prevalent sin of discontent and complaining, composed himself to read 
the paper. 

The very first paragraph upon which Mr. Bumble’s eyes rested was 
the following advertisement : 

FIVE GUINEAS REWARD 

“Whereas a young boy, named Oliver Twist, absconded, or was 
enticed, on Thursday evening last, from his home, at Pentonville ; and 
has not since been heard of. The above reward will be paid to any 
person who will give such information as will lead to the discovery of 
the said Oliver Twist, or tend to throw any light upon his previous 
history, in which the advertiser is, for many reasons, warmly interested.” 

And then followed a full description of Oliver’s dress, person, 
appearance, and disappearance, with the name and address of Mr. 
Brownlow at full length. 

Mr. Bumble opened his eyes ; read the advertisement, slowly and 
carefully, three several times ; and in something more than five mimltes 
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was his way to PentonviUe, having actually, in his excitement, left 
the glass of hot gin-and-water untasted. 

“ Is Mr. Brownlow at home ? ” inquired Mr. Bumble of the girl who 
opened the door. 

To this inquiry the girl returned the not uncommon but rather 
evasive reply of ** I don’t know ; where do you come from ? ” 

Mr. Bumble no sooner uttered Oliver’s name, in explanation of his 
errand, than Mrs. Bedwin, who had been listening at the parlour door, 
hastened into the passage in a breathless state. * 

“Come in — come in,” said the old lady ; “ I knew we should hear 
of him. Poor dear ! I knew we should ; I was certain of it. Bless his 
heart, I said so all along.” 

Having said this, the worthy old lady hurried back into ^^he parlour 
again, and seating herself on a sofa, burst into tears. The girl, who 
was not quite so susceptible, had run upstairs meanwhile, and now 
returned with a request that Mr. Bumble would follow het* immediately, 
which he did. 

He was shown into the little back study, where sat Mr. Brownlow 
and his friend Mr. Grimu ig, with decanters and glasses before them. 
The latter gentleman at once burst into the exclamation — 

“A beadle ! A parish beadle, or I’ll eat my head.” 

“Pray don’t interrupt just now,” said Mr. Brownlow. “Take a 
seat, will you ? ” 

Mr. Bumble sat himself down, quite confounded by the oddity of 
Mr. Grimwig’s manner. Mr. Brownlow moved the lamp so as to 
obtain an uninterrupted view of the beadle’s countenance, and said, 
with a little impatience — 

“ Now, Sir, you come in consequence of having seen the advertise- 
ment ? ” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“ And you are a beadle, are you not ? ” inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

“ I am a porochial beadle, gentlemen,” rejoined Mr. Bumble, proudly. 

“Of course,” observed Mr. Grimwig aside to his friend, “ I knew 
he was. A beadle all over ! ” 

Mr. Brownlow gently shook his head to impose silence on his friend, 
and resumed — 

“ Do you know where this poor boy is now ? ” 

“No more than nobody,” replied Mr. Bumble. 

“Well, what do ypu know of him?” inquired the old gentleman. 

Speak out, my friend, if you have anything to say. What do you 
know of him ? ” 

“ You don’t happen to know any good of him, do you ? ” said Mr. 
Grimwig caustically, after an attentive perusal of Mr. Bumble’s 
features, 

Mr. , Bumble, catching at the inquiry very quickly, shook his head 
with portentous solemnity. 

“You see?” said Mr. Grimwig, looking triumphantly at Mr. 

Brqwhjiow. 
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Mr. Bmwnid# Jodced apfirdimsively at Mr. Bumble’s pursed-up 
countenance, and requested him to communicate what he knew 
regarding Oliver in as few words as possible. 

Mr, Bumble put down his hat, unbuttoned his coat, folded his 
arms, inclined his head in a retrospective manner, and after a few 
moments’ reflection commenced his story. 

It would be tedious if given in the beadle’s words, occupying as it 
did some twenty minutes in the telling ; but the sum and substance of 
it was : That Oliver was a foundling, born of low and vicious parents ; 
that he had, from his birth, displayed no better qualities than treachery, 
ingratitude, and malice ; that he had terminated his brief career in 
the place of his birth by making a sanguinary and cowardly attack on 
an unoffending lad, and running away in the night-time from his 
master’s house. In proof of his really being the person he represented 
himself, Mr. Bumble laid upon the table the papers he had brought 
to town, and folding his arms again, awaited Mr. Brownlow’s 
observations. 

“ I fear it is all too true,” said the old gentleman sorrowfully, after 
looking over the papers. This is not much for your intelligence ; but 
I would gladly have given you treble the money if it had been 
favourable to the boy.” 

It is not at all improbable that if Mr. Bumble had been possessed of 
this information at an earlier period of the interview, he might have 
imparted a very different colouring to his little history. It was too late 
to do it now, however, so he shook his head gravely, and pocketing 
the five guineas, withdrew. 

Mr. Brownlow paced the room to and fro for some minutes, evid^tly 
so much disturbed by the beadle’s tale that even Mr. Grim wig faiitK)re 
to vex him further. 

At length he stopped and rang the bell violently. 

“ Mrs. Bed win,” said Mr. Brownlow, when the housekeeper appeared, 
“that boy, Oliver, is an impostor.” 

“ It can’t be, Sir ; it cannot be,” said the old lady, energetically. 

“ I tell you he is,” retorted the old gentleman. “ What do you mean 
by can’t be ? We have just heard a full account of him from his birth, 
and he has been a thorough-paced little villain all his life.” 

“ I never will believe it, Sir,” replied the old lady, firmly. “ Never ! ” 

“You old women never believe anything but quack-doctors and 
lying story-books,” growled Mr. Grim wig. “ I knew it all along. 
Why didn’t you take my advice in the beginning ; you would, if he 
hadn’t had a fever, I suppose, eh ? He was interesting, wasn’t he ? 
Interesting ! Bah ! ” And Mr. Grimwig poked the fire with a flourish. 

“ He was a dear, grateful, gentle child, Sir,” retorted Mrs. Bedwin, 
indignantly. “ I know what children are, Sir, and have done these 
forty years ; and people who can’t say the same shouldn’t say anjrthing 
about them. That’s my opinion I ” 

This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig, who was a bachelor. As it 
extorted nothing from that gentleman but a smile, the old lady tos^ 
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Im and smoothed down her apron preparatory to another speech# 
when she was stopped by Mr. Brownlow. 

‘^Silence!” said the old gentleman, feigning an anger he was far 
finam feeling. ** Never let me hear the boy’s name again. I rang* to 
tell yon that. Never. Never on any pretence, mind. You may leave 
the room, Mrs. Bed win. Remember, I am in earnest.” 

There were sad hearts at Mr. Brownlow’s that night. 

Oliver’s heart sank within him when he thought of his good kind 
friends ; it was well for him that he could not know^ what they had 
heard, or it might have broken outright. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW OLIVER PASSED HIS TIME IN THE IMPROVING SOCIETY OF HIS 
REPUTABLE FRIENDS 

About noon next day, when the Dodger and Master Bates had gone 
out to pursue their customary avocations, Mr. Fagin took the 
opportunity of reading Oliver a long lecture on the crying sin of 
ingratitude, of which he clearly demonstrated he had been guilty to 
no ordinary extent in wilfully absenting himself from the society of 
his anxious friends, and, still more, in endeavouring to escape from 
them after so much trouble and expense had been incurred in his 
recovery. Mr. Fagin laid great stress on the fact of his having taken 
Oliver in, and cherished him, when, without his timely aid, he might 
have perished with hunger ; and he related the dismal and affecting 
history of a young lad whom, in his philanthropy, he had succoured 
under parallel circumstances, but who, proving unworthy of his con- 
fidence, and evincing a desire to communicate with the police, had 
unfortunately come to be hanged at the Old Bailey one morning. Mr. 
Fagin did not seek to conceal his share in the catastrophe, but lamented 
with tears in his eyes that the wrong-headed and treacherous behaviour 
of the young person in question had rendered it necessaty" that he 
should become the victim of certain evidence for the crown, which, if 
it were not precisely true, was indispensably necessary for the safety of 
him (Mr. Fagin) and a few select friends. Mr. Fagin concluded by 
drawing a rather disagreeable picture of the discomforts of hanging, 
and, with great friendliness and politeness of manner, expressed his 
anxious hopes that he might never be obliged to submit Oliver Twist 
to that unpleasant operation. 

Little Oliver’s blood ran cold as he listened to the Jew’s words, and 
imperfectly comprehended the dark threats conveyed in them. That it 
was possible even for justice itself to confound the innocent with the 
guilty when they were in accidental companionship, he knew already ; 
and that deeply-laid plans for the destruction of inconveniently knowing, 
or over- communicative, persons, had been really devised and carried 
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by tile ©14 Jew on more occasions than one, he thought hf m 
means unlikely, when he recollected the general nature of th® alterca* 
lions between that gentleman and Mr. Sikes — which seemed to bear 
reference to some foregone conspiracy of the kind. As he glanced 
timidly up, and met the Jew’s searching look, he felt that his pale face 
and trembling limbs were neither unnoticed nor unrelished by that 
wary old gentleman. 

The Jew smiled hideously, and, patting Oliver on the head, said 
that if he kept himself quiet, and applied himself to business, he saw 
they would be very good friends yet. Then taking his hat, and 
covering himself with an old patched greatcoat, he went out and 
locked the room door behind him. 

And so Oliver remained all that day, and for the greater part of 
many subsequent days, seeing nobody between early morning and 
midnight, and left during the long hours to commune with his 
own thoughts — which, neVer failing to revert to his kind friends, 
and the opinion they must long ago have formed of him, were sad 
indeed. 

After the lapse of a week or so, the Jew left the room door unlocked, 
and he was at liberty to wander about the house. 

It was a very dirty place. The rooms up stairs had great high 
Avooden chimney-pieces and large doors, with panelled walls and cornices 
to the ceilings, which, although they were black with neglect and dust, 
were ornamented in various ways ; from all of which tokens, Oliv^C 
concluded that a long time ago, before the old Jew was born, it had 
belonged to better people, and had perhaps been quite gay and hand^ 
some, dismal and dreary as it looked now. 

Spiders had built their webs in the angles of the walls and ceilings ; 
and sometimes, when Oliver walked softly into a room, the mice would 
scamper across the floor and run back terrified to their holes. With 
these exceptions, there was neither sight nor sound of any living thing ; 
and often, when it grew dark, and he was tired of wandering from 
room to room, he would crouch in the corner of the passage by the 
street door, to be as near living people as he could ; and would remain 
there, listening and counting the hours, until the Jew or the boys 
returned. 

In all the rooms the mouldering shutters were fast closed, and the 
bars which held them were screwed tight into the wood ; the only light 
which was admitted stealing its way through round holes at the top, 
which made the rooms more gloomy, and filled them with strange 
shadows. There was a back-garret window, with rusty bars outside, 
which had no shutter ; and out of this Oliver often gazed with a 
melancholy face for hours together; but nothing was to be descried 
from it but a confused and crowded mass of house-tops, blackened 
chimneys, and gable-ends. Sometimes, indeed, a ragged grizzly head 
might be seen peering ov’^er the parapet-wall of a distant kouse, but it 
was quickly withdrawn again ; and as the window of Oliver’s observa* 
tory was nailed down, and dimmed with the rain and smoke of years, 
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it as mttch as he could do to make out the forms of the different 
objec^ beyond, without making any attempt to be seen or heard — 
whkh he had as much chance of being as if he had lived inside the 
ball of St^ Paul’s Cathedral. 

One afternoon, the Dodger and Master Bates being engaged out 
that evening, the first-named young gentleman took it into his head to 
evince some anxiety regarding the decoration of his person (which, to do 
him justice, was by no means an habitual w^eakness witl^him), and with 
this end and aim he condescendingly demanded Oliver to assist him in 
his toilet, straightway. 

Oliver was but too glad to make himself useful, too happy to have 
some ftices, however bad, to look upon, and too desirous to conciliate 
those about him when he could honestly do *, to throw any objection 
in the way of this proposal. So he at once expressed his readiness, 
and, kneeling on the floor, while the Dodger sat on the table so that he 
could take his foot in his lap, he applied himself to a process which Mr. 
Dawkins designated as “japanning his trotter-cases.” Which phrase, 
rendered into plain English, signifieth cleaning his boots. 

Whether it was the sense of freedom and independence which a 
rational animal may be supposed to feel w^hen he sits on a table in an 
easy attitude, smoking a pipe, swinging one leg carelessly to and fro, 
and having his boots cleaned all the time, without even the past trouble 
of having taken them off, or the prospective misery of putting them on, 
to disturb his reflections ; or whether it was the goodness of the 
tobacco that soothed the feelings of the Dodger, or the mildness of the 
beer that mollified his thoughts, he was evidently tinctured, for the 
nonce, with a spice of romance and enthusiasm foreign to his general 
nature. He looked down on Oliver with a thoughtful countenance 
for a brief space, and then, raising his head, and heaving a gentle 
sigh, said, half in abstraction, and half to Master Bates — 

“ What a pity it is he isn’t a prig ! ” 

“Ah I” said Master Charles Bates; “he don’t know what’s good 
for him.” 

The Dodger sighed again, and resumed his pipe, as did Charley 
Bates. They both smoked for some seconds in silence. 

“ I suppose you don’t even know what a prig is ? ” said the^ Dodger, 
mournfully. 

“ I think I know that,” replied Oliver, looking up. “ It’s a th — ; 
you’re one, are you not ? ” inquired Oliver, checking himself. 

“ I am,” replied the Dodger. “I’d scorn to be any think else.” Mr. 
Dawkins gave his hat a ferocious cock after delivering this sentiment, 
and looked at Master Bates as if to denote that he w'ould feel obliged 
by his saying anything to the contrar3^ 

** I am,” repeated the Dodger. “ So’s Charley. So’s Fagin. So’s 
Sikes. So’s Nancy. So’s Bet. So we all are, down to the dog. And 
he’s the downiest one of the lot ! ” 

** And the least given to peaching,” added Charley Bates. 

He wouldn’t so much as bark in a witness-box, for fear of com- 
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mitting himself; not if you tied him up in one, and left him there 
without whiles for a fortnight,” said the Elodger. 

“ Not a bit of it,” observed Charley. 

“ He’s a rum dog. Don't he look fierce at any strange cove that 
laughs or sings when he’s in company? ” pursued the Dodger* Won’t 
he growl at all, when he hears a fiddle playing ? And don’t he hate 
other dogs as ain’t of his breed ? — Oh no ! ” 

** He’s an oqt-and-out Christian,*’ said Charley. 

This was merely intended as a tribute to the animal’s abilities, but it 
was an appropriate remark in another sense, if Master Bates had only 
known it ; for there are a great many ladies and gentlemen, claiming 
to be out-and-out Christians, between whom and Mr. Sikes’s dog there 
exist very strong and singular points of resemblance. 

“Well, well,” said the Dodger, recurring to the point from which 
they had strayed, with that mindfulness of his profession which 
influenced all his proceedings. “ This hasn’t got an3i:hing to do with 
young Green here.” 

“No more it has,” said Charley. “Why don’t you put yourself 
under Fagin, Oliver ? ” 

“ And make your fortun’ out of hand ? ” added the Dodger, with a 
grin. 

* ‘ And so be able to retire on your property, and do the gen-teel, as I 
mean to, in the very next leap-year but four that ever comes, and the 
forty-second Tuesday in Trinity-week,” said Charley Bates. 

“ I don’t like it,” rejoined Oliver timidly ; “I wish they would let 
me go, I — I — would rather go.” 

“ And Fagin would rather not ! ” rejoined Charley. 

Oliver knew this too well, but thinking it might be dangerous to 
express his feelings more openly, he only sighed, and went on with his 
boot-cleaning. 

“ Go !” exclaimed the Dodger. “ Why, where’s your spirit ? Don’t 
you take any pride out of yourself ? Would you go and be dependent 
on your friends ? ” 

“ Oh, blow that ! ” said Master Bates, drawing two or three silk 
handkerchiefs from his pocket, and tossing them into a cupboard ; 
“that’s too mean, that is.” 

“ / couldn’t do it,” said the Dodger, with an air of haughty digust. 

“You can leave your friends, though,” said Oliver, with a half 
smile, “ and let them be punished for what you did.” 

“That,” rejoined the Dodger, wdth a waive of his pipe, “that was 
all out of consideration for Fagin, ’cause the traps know that we work 
together, and he might have got into trouble if we hadn’t made our 
lucky ; that was the move, wasn’t it, Charley ? ” 

Master Bates nodded assent, and would have spoken ; but the 
recollection of Oliver’s flight came so suddenly upon him, that the 
smoke he was inhaling got entangled with a laugh, and went up into 
his head and down into his throat, and brought on a fit of cou^lng 
and stamping about five minutes long. ' 
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Look here,” said the Dodger, drawing forth a handful of shilKngs 
and halfpence. Here’s a jolly life ! What’s the odds where it comes 
from ? Here, catch hold ; there’s plenty more where they were took 
from. You won’t, won’t you ? Oh, you precious flat ! ” 

“It’s naughty, ain’t it, Oliver? ” inquired Charley Bates. “ He’ll 
como to be scragged, won’t he ? ” 

1 don’t know what that means,” replied Oliver. 

“Something in this way, old feller,” said Charley. As he said it, 
Ma^r Bates caught up an end of his neckerchief, and holding it 
erect in the air, dropped his head on his shoulder, and jerked a curious 
sound through his teeth — thereby indicating, by a lively pantomimic 
representation, that scragging and hanging were one and the same 
thing. 

“ That’s what it means,” said Charley. '* Lo )k how he stares. Tack. 
I never did see such prime company as that ’ere boy ; he’ll be the death 
of me, I know he will.” Master Charles Bates, having laughed heartily 
again, resumed his pipe with tears in his eyes. 

“You’ve been brought up bad,” said the Dodger, surveying his boots 
with much satisfaction when Oliver had polished them. “ Fagin will 
make something of you, though, or you’ll be the first he ever had that 
turned out unprofitable. You’d better begin at once, for you’ll come 
to the trade long before you think of it, and you’re only losing time, 
Oliver.” 

Master Bates backed ^is advice with sundry moral admonitions of 
his own, which, being exhausted, he and his friend Mr, Dawkins 
launched into a glowing description of the numerous pleasures inci- 
dental to the life they led, interspersed with a variety of hints to Oliver 
that the best thing he could do would be to secure Fagin’s favour 
withoqt more delay, by the means which they themselves had employed 
to gain it. 

“And always put this in your pipe, Nolly,” said the Dodger, as the 
Jew was heard unlocking the door above, “if you don’t take fogies and 
tickers — ” 

“ What’s the good of talking in that way? ” interposed Master Bates, 
“ he don’t know what you mean.” 

“ If you don’t take pocket-hankechers and watches,” said the Dodger, 
reducing his conversation to the level of Oliver’s capacity, ‘ ‘ some other 
cove will ; so that the coves that lose ’em will be all the worse, and 
you’ll be all the worse too, and nobody half a ha’p’orth the better, except 
the chaps wot gets them — and you’ve just as good a right to them as 
they have.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure ! ” said the Jew, who had entered, unseen by 
Oliver. “ It all lies in a nutshell, my dear — in a nutshell, take the 
Dodger’s word for it. Ha ! ha ! He understands the catechism of his 
trade,” 

The old man rubbed his hands gleefully together, as he corroborated 
the Dodger’s reasoning in these terms, and chuckled with delight at 
his pupil’s proficiency. 
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Tlie convention proceeded no farther at this time, for the Jew had 
returned home accompanied by Miss Betsy and a gentleman whom 
Oliver had never seen before, but who w^as accosted by the Dodger as 
Tom Chitling, and wlio, having lingered on the stairs to exchahg^a 
few gallantries with the lady, nc»w made his appearance. 

Mr. Chitling was older in years than the Dodger, having perhaps 
numbered eighteen winters, but there was a degree of deference in his 
deportment towards that young gentleman which seemed to indicate 
that he felt himself conscious of a slight inferiority in point of genius 
and professional acquirements. He had small twinkling eyes, and a 
pock-marked face ; wore a fur cap, a dark corduroy jacket, greasy 
fustian trousers, and an apron. His wardrobe was, in truth, rather out 
of repair, but he excused himself to the company by stating that his 
“time” was only out an hour before; and that, in consequence of 
having worn the regimentals for six weeks past, he had not been able 
to bestow any attention on his private clothes. Mr. Chitling added, 
with strong marks of irritation, that the new way of fumigating clothes 
up yonder was infernal unconstitutional, for it burnt holes in them, and 
there was no remedy against the County. The same remark he con- 
sidered to apply to the regulation mode of cutting the hair, which he 
held to be decidedly unlawful. Mr. Chitling wound up his observations 
by stating that he had not touched a drop of anything for forty4wo 
mortal long hard-working days, and that he “wished he might be 
busted if he warn’t as dry as a lime-basket.” 

“Where do you think the gentleman has come from, Oliver?” 
inquired the Jew, with a grin, as the other boys put a bottle of spirits 
on the table. 

“ I — I — don’t know, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“Who’s that?” inquired Tom Chitling, casting a contemptuous 
look at Oliver. 

“A young friend of mine, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

“ He’s in luck then,” said the young man, with a meaning look at 
Fagin. “ Never mind where I came from, young ’un ; you’ll find your 
way there soon enough, I’ll bet a crown.” 

At this sally, the boys laughed. After some more jokes on the same 
subject, they exchanged a few short whispers with Fagin, and withdrew. 

After some words apart between the last comer and Fagin, they drew 
their chairs towards the fire, and the Jew, telling Oliver to come 
and sit by him, led the conversation to the topics most calculated to inter- 
est his hearers. These were, the great advantages of the trade, the 
proficiency of the Dodger, the amiability of Charley Bates, and the 
liberality of the Jew himself. At length these subjects displayed signs 
of being thoroughly exhausted, and Mr. Chitling did the same — for 
the House of Correction becomes fatiguing after a week or two. Miss 
Betsy accordingly withdrew, and left the party to their repose. 

From this day Oliver was seldom left alone, but was placed in 
almost constant communication with the two boys, who played the old 
game with the Jew every day — whether for their own improvement or 
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OKver’s Mr. Fagin best knew. At other times the old man would tell 
them stories of robberies he had committed in his younger days, mixed 
up with so much that was droll and curious that Oliver could not help 
laughing heartily, and showing that he was amused in spite of all his 
better feelings. 

In short, the wily old Jew had the boy in his toils, and, having 
prepared his mind, by solitude and gloom, to prefer any society to the 
companionship of his own sad thoughts in such a dreary place, was 
now slowly instilling into his soul the poison which he hoped would 
blacken it and change its hue for ever. 


CHAPTER XIX 

IN WHICH A NOTABLE PLAN IS DISCUSSED AND DETERMINED ON 

It was a chill, damp, windy night, when the Jew, buttoning his 
greatcoat tight round his shrivelled body, and pulling the collar up 
over his ears so as completely to obscure the lower part of his face, 
emerged from his den. He paused on the step as the door was locked 
and chained behind him ; and having listened w hile the boys made all 
secure, and until their retreating footsteps were no longer audible, 
slunk down the street as quickly as he could. 

The house to which Oliver had been conveyed w^as in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitechapel. The Jew stopped for an instant at the corner of 
the street, and, glancing suspiciously round, crossed the road and 
struck off in the direction of Spitalfields. 

The mud lay thick upon the stones, and a black mist hung over 
the streets ; the rain fell sluggishly down, and everything felt cold 
and clammy to the touch. It seemed just the night when it befitted 
such a being as the Jew to be abroad. As he glided stealthily along, 
creeping beneath the shelter of the walls and doorways, the hideous 
old man seemed like some loathsome reptile, engendered in the slime 
and darkness through which he moved — crawling forth, by night, in 
search of some rich offal for a meal. 

He kept on his course, through many winding and narrow ways, 
until he reached Bethnal Green ; then, turning suddenly off to the 
left, he soon became involved in a maze of the mean and dirty streets 
which abound in that close and densely-populated quarter. 

The Jew was evidently too familiar with the ground he traversed, 
however, to be at all bewildered either by the darkness of the night 
or the intricacies of the way. He hurried through several alleys 
and streets, and at length turned into one, lighted only by a single 
lamp at the farther end. At the door of a house in this street he 
4mocked, and having exchanged a few muttered words w'ith the 
person who opened it, ivatked up stairs. 
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^ A dag growfed ns he touched the handle of a room door, and a 
man^s vmx demanded who was there. 

Only me, Bill ; only me, my dear,” said the Jew, looking in. 

“Bring in your body then,” said Sikes. “Lie down, you stupid 
brute I Don’t you know the devil when he’s got a greatcoat on ? ” 

Apparently the dog had been somewhat deceived by Mr. Fagtn’s 
outer garment, for as the Jew unbottoned it, and threw it over the 
back of a chaii, he retired to the corner from which he had risen, 
wagging his tail as he went, to show that he was as well satisfied as it 
was in his nature to be. 

“ Well ! ” said Sikes. 

“ Well, my dear,” replied the Jew. “ Ah ! Nancy.” 

' The latter recognition was uttered with just enough of embarrass- 
ment to imply a doubt of its reception, for Mr. Fagin and his young friend 
had not met since she had interfered on behalf of Oliver. All doubts 
upon the subject, if he had any, were speedily removed by the young 
lady’s behaviour. She took her feet off the fender, pushed back her 
chair, and bade Fagin draw up his, without saying any more about 
it — for it was a cold night, and no mistake. 

“It ts cold, Nancy dear,” said the Jew, as he warmed his skinny 
hands over the fire. “ It seems to go right through one,” added the 
old man, touching his side. 

“ It must be a piercer if it finds its way through jyaur heart,” 
said Mr. Sikes. “Give him something to drink, Nancy. Bum 
my body, make haste ! It’s enough to turn a man ill to see his 
lean old carcase shivering in that way, like an ugly ghost just rose 
from the grave.” 

Nancy quickly brought a bottle from a cupboard, in which there 
were many — which, to judge from the diversity of their appearance. 
Were filled with several kinds of liquids. Sikes, pouring out a glass of 
brandy, bade the Jew drink it off. 

“ Quite enough, quite, thankye, Bill,” replied the Jew, putting down 
the glass, after just setting his lips to it. 

“What! you’re afraid of our getting the better of you, are you?” 
inquired Sikes, fixing his eyes on the Jew. “ Ugh ! ” 

With a hoarse grunt of contempt, Mr. Sikes seized the glass and 
threw the remainder of its contents into the ashes as a preparatory 
ceremony to filling it again for himself, which he did at once. 

The Jew glanced round the room as his companion tossed down 
the second glassful — not in curiosity, for he had seen it often before, 
but in a restless and suspicious manner which was habitual to him. 
It was a meanly furnished apartment, with nothing but the contents of 
the closet to induce the belief that its occupier was anything but a 
working man, and with no more suspicious articles displayed to view 
than two or three heavy bludgeons which stood in a corner, an4 a 
“ life-preserver ” that hung over the chimney-piece. 

“ There,” said Sikes, smacking his lips, “ Now Fm ready.” 

“ For business ? ” inquired the Jew. ' 
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For business,” replied ^kes ; ‘‘so say what you’ve got to say,” 

“ About the crib at Chertsey, Bill ? ” said the Jew, drawing his chair 
forward, and speaking in a very low voice. 

** Yes* Wot about it ? ” inquired Sikes. 

Ah ! you know what I mean, my dear,” said the Jew. “ He knows 
what I mean, Nancy, don’t he ? ” 

^Jo, he <k)n’t,” sneered Mr. Sikes. “Or he won’t, and that’s the 
same thing. Speak out, and call things by their right names ; don’t 
sit there, winking and blinking, and talking to me in hints, as if you 
warn’t the very first that thought about the robbery. Wot d’ye 
mean ? ” 

“ Hush, Bill, hush ! ” said the Jew, who had in vain attempted to 
stop this burst of indignation. “Somebody will hear us, my dear; 
somebody will hear us.” 

“Let ’em hear!” said Sikes; “I don’t care.” But as Mr. Sikes 
did care, upon reflection, he dropped his voice as he said the words, 
and grew calmer. 

“ There, there,” said the Jew, coaxingly. “It was only my caution 
— nothing more. Now, my dear, about that crib at Chertsey — when is 
it to be done, Bill, eh ? When is it to be done ? Such plate, my dear, 
such plate!” said the Jew, rubbing his hands and elevating his eye- 
brows in a rapture of anticipation. 

“ Not at all,” replied Sikes, coldly. 

“Not to be done at all!” echoed the Jew, leaning back in his 
chair. 

“No, not at all,” rejoined Sikes. “At least it can’t be a put-up 
job, as we expected.” 

“Then it hasn’t been properly gone about,” said the Jew, turning 
pale with anger. “ Don’t tell me.” 

“But I will tell you,” retorted Sikes. “Who are you that’s not to 
be told? I tell you that Toby Crackit has been hanging about the 
place for a fortnight, and he can’t get one of the servants into a line.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me. Bill,” said the Jew, softening as the other 
grew heated, “ that neither of the two men in the house can be got 
over ? ” 

“ Yes, I do mean to tell you so,” replied Sikes. “The old lady has 
had ’em these twenty year, and if you were to give ’em five hundred 
pound they wouldn’t be in it.” 

“ But do you mean to say, my dear,” remonstrated the Jew, “that 
the women can’t be got over ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Sikes. 

“ Not by flash Toby Crackit ? ” said the Jew incredulously. “ Think 
what women are, Bill.” 

“No; not even by flash Toby Crackit,” replied Sikes. “He says 
he’s worn sham whiskers, and a canary waistcoat, the whole blessed 
time he’s been loitering down there ; and it’s all of no use. ” 

“ He should have tried mustachios and a pair of military trousers, 
my dear,” said the Jew, 
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“ So he di4,” rejoined Sikes, “ and they warn’t of no more use than 
the otiier plant’* 

The Jew looked very blank at this information. After ruminating* 
for some minutes with his chin sunk on his breast, he raised his head* 
and said, with a deep sigh, that if flash Toby Crackit reported aright he 
feared the game was up. 

“And yet,” said the old man, dropping his hands on his knees,* ** it’s 
a sad thing, my dear, to lose so much when we had set our hearts 
upon it.” 

“ So it is,” said Mr. Sikes. “ Worse luck ! ” 

A long silence ensued, during which the Jew was plunged in deep 
thought, with his face wrinkled into an expression of villainy perfectly 
demoniacal. Sikes eyed him furtively from time to time ; Nancy, 
apparently fearful of irritating the housebreaker, sat with her eyes fixed 
upon the fire, as if she had .been deaf to all that passed. 

“ Fagin,” said Sikes, abruptly breaking the stillness that prevailed, 
“ is it worth fifty shiners extra if it’s safely done from the outside ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Jew, as suddenly rousing himself. 

“ Is it a bargain ? ” inquired Sikes. 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” rejoined the Jew — his eyes glistening, and 
every muscle in his face working with the excitement that the inquiry 
had awakened. 

“Then,” said Sikes, thrusting aside the Jew’s hand with some 
disdain, “ let it come off as soon as you like. Toby and I were over 
the garden-wall the night afore last sounding the panels of the door 
and shutters. The crib’s barred up at night like a jail ; but there’s one 
part we can crack, safe and softly.” 

“ Which is that, Bill ? ” said the Jew, eagerly. 

“Why,” whispered Sikes, “as you cross the lawn ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Jew, bending his head forward, with his eyes 
almost starting out of it. 

“ Umph ! ” cried Sikes, stopping short, as the girl, scarcely moving 
her head, looked suddenly round, and pointed for an instant to the 
Jew’s face. “ Never mind which part it is. You can’t do it without 
me, I know ; but it’s best to be on the safe side when one deals with 
you.” 

‘As you like, my dear, as you like,” replied the Jew. “ Is there no 
help wanted, but yours and Toby’s ? ” 

“ None,” said Sikes. “ ’Cept a centre-bit and a boy. The first 
we’ve both got ; the second you must find us.” 

“ A boy ! ” exclaimed the Jew. “ Oh ! then it’s a panel, eh ? ” 

“Never mind wot it is !” replied Sikes. “I want a boy; and he 
mustn’t be a big un. Lord ! ” said Mr. Sikes, reflectively, “ if I’d only 
got that young boy of Ned the chimbley- sweeper’s ! He kept him 
small on purpose, and let him out by the job. But the father gets 
lagged ; and then the J uvenile Delinquent Society comes and takes 
the boy away from a trade where he was arning money, teaches him 
to read and write, and in time makes a ’prentice of him. And so they 
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go cm/’ said Sikes, his wrath rising witk the recollection of his 
wrongs, “ so they go on ; and, if they’d got money enough (which it’s 
a Providence they have not) we shouldn’t have half-a-dozen boys left 
id the whole trade in a year or two.” 

“No more we should,” acquiesced the Jew, who had been con- 
sidering dhring this speech, and had only caught the last sentence. 
“ Bill ! ” 

“What now?” inquired Sikes. 

The Jew nodded his head towards Nancy, who was still gazing at 
the fire, and intimated by a sign that he would have her told to 
leave the room. Sikes shrugged his shoulders impatiently, as if he 
thought the precaution unnecessary ; but complied, nevertheless, by 
requesting Miss Nancy to fetch him a jug of b er. 

“You don’t want any beer,” said Nmcy, folding her arms, and 
retaining her seat very composedly. 

“ I tell you I do ! ” replied Sikes. 

“Nonsense,” rejoined the girl, coolly. “Go on, Fagin. I know 
what he’s going to say, Bill ; he needn’t mind me.” 

The Jew still hesitated. Sikes looked from one to the other in some 
surprise. 

“Why, you don’t mind the old girl, do you, Fagin?” he asked at 
length. “You’ve known her long enough to trust her, or the Devil’s 
in it. She ain’t one to blab. Are you, Nancy ? ” 

“/should think not!” replied the young lady, drawing her chair 
up to the table and putting her elbows upon it. 

“No, no, my dear, I know you’re not,” said the Jew ; “but ” 

and again the old man paused. 

“ But wot ? ” inquired Sikes. 

“ I didn’t know whether she mightn’t p’r’aps be out of sorts, you 
know, my dear, as she was the other night,” replied the Jew. 

At this confession Miss Nancy burst into a loud laugh, and, 
swallowing a glass of brandy, shook her head with an air of defiance, 
and burst into sundry exclamations of “Keep the game a-going!” 
“Never say die!” and the like. These seemed at once to have the 
effect of reassuring both gentlemen, for the Jew nodded his head with 
a satisfied air and resumed his seat, as did Mr. Sikes likewise. 

“ Now^ Fagin,” said Nancy, with a laugh. “ Tell Bill at once about 
Oliver ! ” 

“ Ha ! you’re a clever one, my dear— the sharpest girl I ever saw ! ” 
said the Jew, patting her on the neck, “It 7efas about Oliver I was 
going to speak, sure enough. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

“ What about him ? ” demanded Sikes. 

“ He’s the boy for you, my dear,” replied the Jew in a hoarse 
whisper; laying his finger on the side of his nose, and grinning 
frightfully. 

‘‘ He ! ” exclaimed Sikes. 

“Have him, Bill !” said Nancy, “ I would, if I was in your place. 
He mayn’t be so much up as any of the others, but that’s not what 
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you want if he% only to open a door for you. Depend upou it he’s a 
safe one, Bill.” 

“I know he is,” rejoined Fagin. “He’s been in good training 
these last few weeks, and it’s time he began to work for his bread. 
Besides, the others are all too big.” 

“ Well, he is just the size I want,” said Mr. Sikes, ruminating. 

“And will do everything you w’ant, Bill, my dear,” interposed the 
Jew ; “ he can’t hiniself. That is, if you frighten him enough.” 

“Frighten him!” echoed Sikes. “It’ll be no sham frightening, 
mind you. If there’s anything queer about him when we once get 
into the work ; in for a penny, in for a pound ; you won’t see him 
alive again, Fagin. Think of that before you send him. Mark my 
words ! ” said the robber, poising a crowbar, which he had drawn 
from under the bedstead. 

“ I’ve thought of it all,” said the Jew, with energy. “ I’ve — I’ve had 
my eye upon him, my dears, close — close. Once let him feel that he 
is one of us — once fill his mind with the idea that he has been a thief — 
and he’s ours. Ours for his life. Oho ! It couldn’t have come about 
better ! ” The old man crossed his arms upon his breast, and, drawing 
his head and shoulders into a heap, literally hugged himself for joy. 

“ Ours ! ” said Sikes. “ Yours, you mean.” 

“ Perhaps I do, my dear,” said the Jew, with a shrill chuckle. 
“ Mine if you like. Bill.” 

“And wot,” said Sikes, scowling fiercely on his agreeable friend, 
“wot makes you take so much pains about one chalk-faced kid, when 
you know there are fifty boys snoozing about Common Carden every 
night as you might pick and choose from ? ” 

“ Because they're of no use to me, my dear,” replied the Jew, with 
some confusion,” “not worth the taking. Their looks convict ’em 
when they get into trouble, and I lose ’em all. With this boy, properly 
managed, my dears, I could do what I couldn’t with twenty of them. 
Besides,” said the Jew, recovering his self-possession, “he has us now 
if he could only give us leg-bail again ; and he must be in the same 
boat with us. Never mind how he came there ; it’s quite enough for 
my power over him that he was in a robbery — that’s all I want. Now, 
how much better this is than being obliged to put the poor leetle boy 
out of the way, which would be dangerous, and we should lose by 
it besides.” 

“When is it to be done?” asked Nancy, stopping some turbulent 
exclamation on the part of Mr. Sikes, expressive of the disgust with 
which he received Fagin ’s affectation of humanity. 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said the Jew, “ when is it to be done. Bill ? ” 

“ I planned, with Toby, the night arter to-morrow,” rejoined Sikes, 
in a surly voice, “ if he heerd nothing from me to the contratry,” 

“ Good,” said the Jew ; “ there’s no moon.” 

“No,” rejoined Sikes. 

“ It’s all arranged about bringing off the swag,*^ is it?” asked the Jew. 

* Booty. 
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S$ke$ nodded. 

“ And about — ” 

** Oh, ah, it’s all planned,” rejoined Sikes, interrupting him. “Never 
mind particulars. You’d better bring the boy here to-morrow night ; 

I shall get off the stones an hour arter daybreak. Then you hold your 
tongue and keep the melting-pot ready, and that’s all you’ll have 
to do.” 

After some discussion, in which all three took an active part, it was 
decided that Nancy should repair to the Jew’s next evening, when the 
night had set in, and bring Oliver away with her, Fagin craftily 
observing that, if he evinced any disinclination to the task, he would 
be more willing to accompany the girl who had so recently interfered 
in his behalf than anybody else. It w'as ais^ solemnly arranged tliat 
poor Oliver should, for the purposes of the contt mplated expedition, be 
unreservedly consigned to the care and custody of Mr. William Sikes ; 
and further, that the said Sikes should deal wnth him as he thought fit, 
and should not be held responsible by the Jew for any mischance or 
evil that might befall the boy, or any punishment with which it might 
be necessary to visit him ; it being understood that, to render the 
compact in this respect binding, any representations made by Mr. 
Sikes on his return should be required to be confirmed and corro- 
borated, in all important particulars, by the testimony of flash Toby 
Crackit. 

These preliminaries adjusted, Mr. Sikes proceeded to drink brandy 
at , a furious rate and to flourish the crowbar in an alarming manner, 
yelling forth, at the same time, most unmusical snatches of song 
mingled with wild execrations. At length, in a fit of professional 
enthusiasm, he insisted upon producing his box of housebreaking tools, 
which he had no sooner stumbled in with, and opened for the purpose 
of explaining the nature and properties of the various implements it 
contained, and the peculiar beauties of their construction, than he fell 
over it upon the floor, and went to sleep where he fell. 

“ Good night, Nancy,” said the Jew, muffling himself up as before. 

“ Good night,” 

Their eyes met, and the Jew scrutinised her narrowly. There w'as 
no flinching about the girl. She was as true and earnest in the matter 
as Toby Crackit himself could be. 

The Jew again bade her good night, and bestowing a sly kick 
upon the prostrate form of Mr. Sikes while her back was turned, 
groped down stairs. 

“Always the way,” muttered the Jew to himself as he turned 
homewards, “ The worst of these women is, that a very little thing 
serves |o call up some long-forgotten feeling ; and the best of them is 
that it never lasts. Ha ! ha ! The man against the child, for a bag 
of gold ! ” 

Beguili^ the time with these pleasant reflections, Mr. Fagin 
wooded his way through mud and mire to his gloomy abode, where 
the Dodger was sitting up, impatiently awaiting his return. 
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Is OUver a4>«4^ I want to speak to him,” was his fifst remark 
as they descended the stairs. 

“ Hours ago,” replied the Dodger, throwing open a door. “Here 
he is.” 

The boy was lying fast asleep on a rude bed upon the door, so 
pale with anxiety and sadness, and the closeness of his prison, that he 
looked like death — not death as it shows in shroud and coffin, but in 
the guise it wejars when life has just departed, when a young and 
gentle spirit has, but an instant, fled to Heaven, and the gross ai#' of 
the world has not had time to breathe upon the changing dust it 
hallowed. 

“Not now,” said the Jew, turning softly away. “To-morrow. 
To-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XX 

WHEREIN OLIVER IS DELIVERED OVER TO MR. WILLIAM SIKES 

When Oliver awoke in the morning, he was a good deal surprised to 
find that a new pair of shoes, with strong thick soles, had been placed 
at his bedside, and that his old ones had been removed. At first he 
was pleased with the discovery, hoping that it might be the forerunner 
of his release ; but such thoughts were quickly dispelled on his sitting 
down to breakfast along with the Jew, w^ho told him, in a tone and 
manner which increased his alarm, that he was to be taken to the 
residence of Bill Sikes that night. 

“To — to — stop there, Sir?” asked Oliver, anxiously. 

“No, no, my dear. Not to stop there,” replied the Jew. “We 
shouldn’t like to lose you. Don’t be afraid, Oliver, you shall i:ome 
back to us again. Ha ! ha ! ha ! We won’t be so cruel as to send 
you away, my dear. Oh no, no ! ” 

The old man, who was stooping over the fire toasting a piece of 
bread, looked round as he bantered Oliver thus, and chuckled, as if to 
show that he knew he would still be very glad to get away if he could. 

“ I suppose,” said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oliver, “you want to 
know what you’re going to Bill’s for — eh, my dear ? ” 

Oliver coloured involuntarily, to find that the old thief had been 
reading his thoughts ; but boldly said. Yes, he did want to know. 

“ Why do you think ? ” inquired Fagin, parrying the question. 

“ Indeed I don’t know, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“Bah!” said the Jew, turning away with a disappointed counte- 
nance from a close perusal of the boy’s face. “ Wait till Bill tells you, 
then.” 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver’s not expressing any greater 
curiosity on the subject ; but the truth is that, although he felt very 
anxious, he was too much confused by the earnest cunning of Fagin’s 
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looks, and hts own speculations, to make any further inquiries just 
ther*^ He had no other opportunity, for the Jew remained very surly 
and silent till night, when he prepared to go abroad. 

“ Yotl'may burn a candle,” said the Jew, putting one upon the table; 
“and here’s a book for you to read till they come to fetch you. Good- 
night ! ” 

“Good-night ! ” replied Oliver, softly. 

The Jew walked to the door, looking over his shoulder at the boy 
as he Vent. Suddenly stopping, he called him by his name. 

Oliver looked up ; the Jew, pointing to the candle, motioned him to 
light it. He did so, and as he placed the candlestick upon the table, 
saw that the Jew was gazing fixedly at him with lowering and con- 
tracted brows, from the dark end of the room. 

“Take heed, Olivier; take heed!” sa'd the old man, shaking his 
right hand before him in a warning manner. “ He’s a rough man, 
and thinks nothing of blood when his own is up. Whatever falls out, 
say nothing; and do what he bids you. Mind!” Placing a strong 
emphasis on the last word, he suffered his features gradually to resolve 
themselves into a ghastly grin, and, nodding his head, left the room. 

Oliver leaned his head upon his hand when the old man disappeared, 
and pondered, with a trembling heart, on the words he had just heard. 
The more he thought of the Jew’s admonition, the more he was at a 
loss to divine its real purpose and meaning. He could think of no bad 
object attained by sending him to Sikes which would not be 

equally well answered by his remaining with Fagin, and, after meditat- 
ing for a long time, concluded that he had been selected to perform 
some ordinary menial offices for the housebreaker until another boy, 
better suited for his purpose, could be engaged. He was too well 
accustomed to suffering, and had suffered too much where he was, to 
bewail the prospect of change very severely. He remained lost in 
thoi^j^: for some minutes, and then, with a heavy sigh, snuffed the 
canc^^^<and taking up the book which the Jew had left with him, 
begailil<!t read. 

He-'^^Saetned over the leaves — carelessly at first, but, lighting on a 
pass£igi^^hich attracted his attention, he soon became intent upon the 
voli^fne.^? It <^'as a history of the lives and trials of great criminals, 
and pages were soiled and thumbed with use. Here he read of 
dreadful crimes that made the blood run cold, of secret murders that 
had been committed by the lonely wayside, and bodies hidden from 
the eye of man in deep pits and wells which would not keep them 
down, deep as they were, but had yielded them up at last after many 
years, and so, maddened the murderers with the sight, that in their 
horror they had confessed their guilt and yelled for the gibbet to end 
their agony. Here, too, he read of men who, lying in their beds at 
dead of night, had been tempted (as they said) and led on, by their own 
bad thoughts, to such dreadful bloodshed as it made the flesh creep 
and thedimbs quail to think of. The terrible descriptions were so real 
and wivid that the sallow pages seemed to turn red with gore, and the 
(M 831) 6 
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/vor^.^4ipon them to be sounded in his ears as if they were whtsfiered, 
in hc^w murmurs, by the spirits of the dead. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy dosed the book and thrust it from 
him* Then, falling upon his knees, he prayed Heaven to spare him 
from such deeds, and rather to will that he should die at once than be 
reserved for crimes so fearful and appalling. By degrees he grew 
more calm, and besought, in a low and broken voice, that he might 
be rescued fr^m his present dangers, and that if any aid were to be 
raised up for a poor outcast boy who had never known the Ibve of 
friends or kindred, it might come to him now when, desolate and 
deserted, he stood alone in the midst of wickedness and guilt. 

He had concluded his prayer, but still remained with his head buried 
in his hands, when a rustling noise aroused him. 

“ What’s that ? ” he cried, starting up, and catching sight of a figure 
standing by the door. “ Who’s there ? ” 

“ Me ; only me,” replied a tremulous voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head, and looked towards the 
door. It was Nancy. 

“Put down the light,” said the girl, turning away her head. “It 
hurts my eyes.” 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gently inquired if she were 
ill. The girl threw herself into a chair with her back towards him, 
and wrung her hands, but made no reply. 

“ God forgive me ! ” she cried after a while, “ I never thought of this.” 

“ Has anything happened ? ” asked Oliver. “Can I help you? I 
will if I can. I will indeed.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, caught her throat, and, a 

gurgling sound, struggled and gasped for breath. 

“ Nancy ! ” cried Oliver, “ what is it ? ” 

The girl beat her hands upon her knees and her feet upOn the 
ground, and, suddenly stopping, drew her shawl close round her 
and shivered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to it, she Sat there 
for a little time without speaking, but at length she raised ber. head 
and looked round. 

“ I don’t know what comes over me sometimes,” said she, affecting 
to busy herself in arranging her dress ; “ it’s this damp, dirty room, I 
think. Now, Nolly, dear, are you ready?” 

“Am I to go with you ? ” asked Oliver. 

“Yes ; I have come from Bill,” replied the girl. “You are to go 
with me.” 

“What for?” said Oliver, recoiling. 

“What for?” echoed the girl, raising her eyes, and averting them 
again the moment they encountered the boy's face. “Oh! for nb 
harm. ” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Oliver, who had watched her closely. 

“ Have it your own way,” rejoined the girl, affecting to ilmgh. 
“ For no good, then.” 
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either couI4 see that he had some power over the girl's better 
feelings, and, for an instant, thought of appealing to her compassion 
for his helpless state. But then the thought darted across his mind 
that it was barely eleven o’clock, anc^^iat many people were still in 
the streets, of whom surely some mie^ftbe found to give credence to 
his tale. As the reflection occurred ^Whim, he steppf^* forward, and 
said, sofftewhat hastily, that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration, nor its purport, 'wPl ost on his 
companion. She eyed him nar^-owly while he spoke, liPf cast upon 
him a look of intelligence which, sufficiently showed that she guessed 
what had been passing in his thoughts. 

“ Hush ! ” said the girl, stooping over him, and pointing to the door 
as she looked cautiously round. “You can’t help yourself. I have 
tried hard for you, but all to no purpose. You are hedged round and 
round, and if ever you are to get loose from here this is not the time.” 

Struck by the energy of her manner, Oliver looked up in her face 
with great surprise. She seemed to speak the truth ; her countenance 
was white and agitated, and she trembled with very earnestness. 

‘*I have saved you from being ill-used once, and I will again, and 
I do now,” continued the girl aloud; “for those who would hav’^e 
fetched you, if i^had not, would have been far more rough than me. I 
h^ye premised fb&our being quiet and silent ; if you are not, you will 
oftly do harm to ycmrself and me too, and perhaps be my death. See 
I have borne all this for you already, as true as God sees me 
show it.” 

She pointe^hastily to some livid bruises on her neck and arms, 
and continuedi^th great rapidity — 

** Rememb^IJiis ! And don’t let me suffer more for you just now. 
If I could hran^ou I would, but I have not the power. They don’t 
mean to harflHpu ; and whatever they make you do, is no fault of 
yours. HusiPI^’ery word from you is a blow for me. Give me your 
hand. Makdlpfeste ; your hand ! ” 

She caught hand which Oliver instinctively placed in hers, and 
blowing out the light, drew him after her up the stairs. The door was 
opeped quickly by some one shrouded in the darkness, and was as 
quickly clo^^ when they had jmssed out. A hackney-cabriolet was in 
waiting. the same vehenAice which she had exhibited in address- 

ing Oliver, the girl pulled ,him in with her and drew the curtains 
dose. The driver wanted directions, but lashed his horse into full 
without the delay of an instant. 

f he girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and continued to pour 
his ear the warnings and assurances she had already .imparted, 
i^as so quick and hurried, that he had scarcely time to recollect 
where he was, or how he came there, when the carriage stopped at 
the house to which the Jew’s steps had been directed on the previous 
evening. 

For one brief moment Oliver cast a hurried glance along the empty 
street, and a cry for help hung upon his lips. But the girl’s voice 
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was^iTi his ear, beseeching him in such tones of agony to reinember 
her, that he had not the heart to utter it. While he hesitated the 
opportunity was gone, for he was already in the house and the door 
w*as shut. 

^‘This way,’^ said the gir^t:deasing her l^old for the first time. 

** Hallo ^K^^hed Sikes, appearing at the head of the stairs with 
a candle. that’s the time of day. Come on ! ” 

This wasm^ery strong expression of approbation — an uncommonly 
hearty welcome from a person of Mr. Sikes’s temperament. Nan^, 
appearing much gratified thereby, saluted him cordially. 

** Bull’s-eye’s gone home with Tom,” observed Sikes, as he lighted 
them up. “ He’d have been in the way.” 

“ThsH’s right,” rejoined Nancy. 

“ So’ you’ve got the kid,” said Sikes, when they had all reached the 
room, closing the door as he spoke. 

Yes, here he is,” replied Nancy. 

Did he come quiet ? ” inquired Sikes. 

** Like a lamb,” rejoined Nancy. 

** I’m glad to hear it,” said Sikes, looking grimly at Oliver, “for 
the sake of his young carcase, as would otherways have suffered for 
it. Come here, young ’un, and let me read you a |ectur’, whidi is as 
well got over at once.” » 

Thus addressing his new pupil, Mr. Sikes pulled off Oliver’s cap*, 
and threw it into a corner ; and then, taking him by the shoulder, 
himself down by the table and stood the boy in front o^^m. 

“ Now, first, do you know wot this is ? ” inquired STMe^y.^ktng 
a pocket-pistol which lay on the table. 

Oliver replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, then, look here,” continued Sikes. “Thi 
'ere’s a bullet, and this is a little bit of a old hat for w 

Oliver murmured his comprehension of the differentl^odies referred 
to ; and Mr. Sikes proceeded to load the pisfol with great ni(?ety and 
deliberation. 

“ Now it’s loaded,” said Mr. Sikes, when he had finished. 

“Yes, I see it is, Sir,” replied Oliver. ,, 

“Well,” said the robber, grasping Oliver’s wrist tightly, ai^ 
putting the barrel so close to his temple t.hat they touched — at which 
moment the boy could not repress a start ; if you speak a word w^hen 
you’re out o’ doors with me, except when I speak to you, that loading 
will be in your head without notice. So if you do make up your m^d 
to speak without leave, say your prayers first.’’ 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of this warning, lo 
increase its effect, Mr. Sikes continued — 

“As near as I know, there isn’t anybody as w^ould be asking ver}'^ 
partickler arter you if you was disposed of, so I needn’t take this 
devil-and-all 01" trouble to explain matters to you if it warn’t for your 
ow n good. D’ye hear me ? ” 
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** The short and the long of what you mean,” said Nancy, speaking 
yftty emphatically, and slightly frowming at Oliver as if to bespeak 
his serious attention to her words, “is, that if you’re crossed by him 
in this job you have on hand, you’ll prevent his ever telling tales after- 
wards by shooting him through the head, and will take your chance 
of swinging for it, as do for a great many other thhigs in the way 
of business every month of your life.” 

“ That’s it !” obsen^ed Mr. Sikes approvingly ; “ wonjen can alw'ays 
put things in few'est words except when it’s blowing up — and then 
they lengthens it out. And now that he’s thoroughly up to it, let’s 
have some supper, and get a snooze before starling.” 

, pursuance of this request Nancy quickly laid the cloth ; and dis- 
appearing for a few minutes, presently retuincd with a pot of porter 
and a dish of sheep’s heads, w^hich ga.e occasion to several pleasant 
witticisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, founded upon the singular coin- 
cidence of “jemmies” — being a cant name common to thcMii, and also 
t(xan ingenious implement much used in his profession. Indeed the 
woirthy gentleman, stimulated perhaps by the immediate prospect of 
'btNUg in active service, was in great spirits and good humour; in 
proof w'hereof, it may be here remarked, that he humorously drank all 
thfe beer at a draught, and did not utter, on a rough calculation, inor.3 
tli^n four-score oaths during the whole progress of the meal. 

SiqDper being ended — it may be easily conceiwd that Oliver had no 
great ^petite for it — Mr. Sikes disposed of a couple of glasses of spirits 
and widier and threw himself upon the bed, ordering Nancy, w’ith 
many imprecations in case of failure, to call him at five precisely. 

t ”Stret^ed himself in his clothes, by command of the same 
ty, on a mattress upon the floor ; and the girl mending the 
t before it, in readiness to rouse them at the appointed time, 
a long time Oliver lay awake, thinking it not impossible that 
Nancy might seek that opportunity of wiiispering some further advice ; 
but the girl sat brooding ^over the fire without moving, save now and 
then to trim the light. Weary with watching and anxiety, he at 
lengOilgl asleep* 

he awoke the table was covered with tea things, and Sikes 
sting various articles into the pockets of his greatcoat, w^hich 
er the back of a chair, while Nancy was busily engaged in 
breakfast. It w^as not yet daylight, for the candle was still 
and it was quite dark outside. A sharp rain, too, was 
beating against the wdndow^- panes, and the sky looked black and 
cloudy. 

“ Now”, growled Sikes, as Oliver started up, “half-past 

five ! Look'Hill^ or you’ll get no breakfast* for it’s late as it is,” 
Oliver was not long in making his toilet, and. haviqgT taken some 
breakfast, replied to a surly inquiry from Sikes by saying that he was 
quite ready. 

Nancy, scarcely looking at the boy, threw him a handkerchief to tie 
round his throat, and Sikes gave him a large roygh cape to button 
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oyer his shoulders. Thus attired, he gave his hand to the robber, 
who, merely pausing to show him, with a menacing gesture, that he 
had the pistol in a side pocket of his greatcoat, clasped it firmly In 
his ; and, exchanging a farewell with Nancy, led him away. 

Oliver turned for an instant wl*en they reached the door, in the 
hope of meeting a look from the girl. But she had resumed her old 
seat in front of the fire, and sat perfectly motionless before it. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE EXPEDITION 

It was a cheerless morning when they got into the street, blowing 
and raining hard, and the clouds looking dull and stormy. The night 
had been very wet, for large pools of water had collected in the road, 
and the kennels were overflowing. There w^as a faint glimmering of 
the coming day in the sky, but it rather aggravated than relieved the 
gloom of the scene, the sombre light only serving to pale that which 
the street-lamps afforded, without shedding any warmer or brighter 
tints upon the w^et housetops and dreary streets. There appeared to 
be nobody stirring in that quarter of the towm, for the windows of the 
houses w^ere all closely shut, and the streets through which they 
passed were noiseless and empty. 

By the time they had turned into the Bethnal Green-road the day 
had fairly begun to break. Many of the lamps were already extim 
guished, a few country waggons were slowiy toiling on towards 
London, and now and then a stage-coach, covered with mud, rattled 
briskly by, the driver bestowing, as he passed, an admonitory lash 
upon the heavy w aggoner who, by keeping on the wrong side of the 
road, had endangered his arriving at the office a quarter oLajninute 
after his time. The public-houses, with gas-lights bumia^pnside, 
w^ere already open. By degrees other shops began to be H^Josed, 
and a few scattered people were met with. Then came sti^gling 
groups of labourers going to their work ; then men and won^^ with 
fish -baskets on their heads, donkey-carts laden with vegetables, 
chaise-carts filled with live-stock or wffiole carcases of meSEt, milk- 
women with pails, and an unbroken concourse of people trudging 
out with various supplies to the eastern suburbs of the town. As they 
approached the City the noise and traffic gradual ly,^fg preased . and 
when they threaded the streets between Shoreditch Smithfield it 
had sw’^elled into a roar of sound and bustle. It was as light as it was 
likely to be till night came on again, and the busy morning of half 
the London population had begun. 

Turning down Sun-street and Crown-street, and crossing Finsbury- 
square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way of Chiswell-street, into Baribkan, 
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thence into Long-lane, and so into Smithfield; from which latter 
place arose a tumult of discordant sounds that filled Oliver Twist with 
surprise and amazement. 

It was market morning. The ground was covered nearly ankle- 
deep with filth and mire, and a tliick steam perpetually rising from 
the reeking bodies of the cattle, and mingling with the fog which 
seemed to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung heavily above. All the 
pea^ in the centre of the large area, and as many temporary ones 
as could be crowded into the vacant space, were filled with sheep ; 
tjbd Up to posts by the gutter side were long lines of beasts and oxen, 
three or four deep. Countrymen, butchers, drovers, hawkers, boys, 
thieves, idlers, and vagabonds of every low grade were mingled 
together in a dense mass. The whistling oi drovers, the barking of 
(^gs, the bellowing and plunging of cxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
grunting and squeaking of pigs ; the cries of hawkers ; the shouts, 
oaths, and quarrelling on all sides ; the ringing of bells and roar of 
voices that issued from every public-house ; the crowding, pushing, 
driving, beating, whooping, and yelling ; the hideous and discordant 
din that resounded from every corner of the market ; and the unwashed, 
unshaven, squalid, and dirty figures constantly running to and fro, 
and bursting in and out of the throng — rendered it a stunning and 
bewildering scene, which quite confounded the senses. 

Mr. Sikes, dragging Oliver after him, elbowed his way through the 
thickest of the crowd, and bestowed very little attention on the numer- 
ous sights and sounds which so astonished the boy. He nodded twice or 
thrice to a passing friend, and, resisting as many invitations to take a 
morning dram, pressed steadily onward until they were clear of the 
turmoil, and had made their way through Hosier-lane into Holborn. 

“Now, young ’un!’* said Sikes, looking up at the clock of St. 
Andrew’s church, “hard upon seven; you must step out. Come, 
don’t lag behind already, Lazy-legs ! ” 

Mr. Sikes accompanied this speech with a jerk at his little com- 
panion’s wrist ; Oliver, quickening his pace into a kind of trot, between 
a fast^fWalk and a run, kept up with the rapid strides of the house- 
breaker as well as he could. 

They held their course at this rate until they had passed Hyde Park 
corner, and were on their way to Kensington, when Sikes relaxed his 
pace until an empty cart, which was at some little distance behind, 
came up. Seeing “ Hounslow ” written on it, he asked the driver, with 
as much civility as he could assume, if he would give them a lift as far 
as Isleworth. 

“Jump up,” said the man. “ Is that your boy ? ” 

“Yes, he’s my boy,” replied Sikes, looking hard at Oliver and 
putting his hand abstractedly into the pocket where the pistol was. 

“ Your father walks rather too quick for you, don’t he, my man ? ” 
inquired the driver, seeing that Oliver was out of breath. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Sikes, interposing. “He’s used to it. 
Here, take hold of my hand, Ned. In with you ! ” 
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Thus addr^ssli^^ Oliver, he helped him into the cart ; and the driver, 
pointing to a heap of sacks, told him to lie down there and rest himself. 

As they passed the different milestones, Oliver Tvondered more and 
more where his companion meant to take him. Kensington, Hammer- 
smith, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Brentford, w’ere .all passed, and yet 
they went on as steadily as if they Ijad only just begun their journey. 
At length they came to a public-house called the Coach and Horses, a 
little way beyopd which another road appeared to turn off. And here 
the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted wdth great precipitation, holding Oliver by the 
hand all the while ; and lifting him down directly, bestowed a furious 
look upon him and rapped the side -pocket with his fist in a very 
significant manner. 

** Good-bye, boy,” said the man. 

‘‘He’s sulky,” replied Sikes^ giving him .a shake ; “he’s sulky. A 
young dog ! Don’t mind him.” 

“Not 1!” rejoined the other, getting into his cart. “It’s a fine 
daj" after all.” And he drove away. 

Sikes waited until he had fairly gone, and then, telling Oliver he 
might look about him if he wanted, once again led him onward on his 
journey. 

They turned round to the left a short way past the public-house ; 
and then, taking a right-hand road, walked on for a long time, passing 
many large gardens and gentlemen’s houses on both sides of thip. 
and stopping for nothing but a little beer, until they reached, a town. 
Here against the wall of a house Oliver saw written up in pretty large 
letters, “ Hampton.” They lingered about in the fields for some hours. 
At. length they came back into the town, and turning into an old 
public house with a defaced sign -board, ordered some dinner by the 
kitchen fire. 

Th^ kitchen was an old low-roofed room with a great beam across 
the middle of the ceiling, and benches with high backs to them by 
the fire, on w’hich were seated several rough men in smock-frocks, 
drinking ai|d smoking. They took no notice of Oliver, and v^y little 
of Sikes ; and as Sikes took very little notice of them, he and his young 
comrade sat in a corner by themselves without being much troubled 
by their company. 

They had some cold meat for dinner and sat here so long after it, 
while Mr. Sikes indulged himself wath three or four pipes, that Oliver 
beg^ to feel quite certain they were not going any further. Being 
muM tired wdth the w^alk and getting up so early, he dozed a little at 
first, and then, quite overpowered by fatigue and the fumes of the 
tobacco, fell asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was aw^akened by a push from Sikes. 
Rousing himself sufficiently to sit up and look about him, he found 
that worthy in close fellow\ship and communication wdth a labouring 
man over a pint of ale. 

“ So you’re going on to Lower Halliford, are you ? ” inquired S&es; 
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*^Yes, I atiTi,’* replied the man — ^who seemed a little the worse, or 
"^bltter, as the case might be, for drinking, — “ and not slow about it 
neither. My horse hasn’t got a load behind him going back as he 
had coming up in the mornin’, and he won’t be long a-doing of it. 
Here’s luck to him ! Ecod ! he’s a good un ! ” 

Could you give my boy and me a lift as far as there ? ” demanded 
Sikes, pushing the ale towards his new friend. 

“ If you’re going directly, I can,” replied the man^ looking out of 
the pot, ** Are you going to Halliford ? ” 

“ Going on to Shepperton,” replied Sikes. 

I’m your man as far as I go,” replied the other. “Is all paid, 
Becky ? ” 

** Yes, the other gentleman’s paid,” replied the girl. 

^ “I say!” said the man, with tipsy gravity, “that won’t do, you 
know.” 

“Why not?” rejoined Sikes. “You’re a-going to accommodate 
us, and wot’s to prevent my standing treat for a pint or so in return ? ” 

The stranger reflected upon this argument with a very profound 
face ; and having done so, seized Sikes by the hand, and declared he 
was a real good fellow. To which Mr. Sikes replied he was joking — 
as, if he had been sober, there would have been strong reason to 
suppose hd was. 

"^Afier the exchange of a few more compliments, they bade the 
co^piny good night and went out, the girl gathering up the pots 
and glasses as they did so, and lounging out to the door with her 
hands full to see the party start. 

The horse, %\hose health had been drunk in his absence, was stand- 
ing outside, ready harnessed to the cart. Oliver and Sikes got in 
without any further ceremony ; and the man to whom he belonged, 
having lingered for a minute or two “ to bear him up,” and to defy the 
hostler and the world to produce his equal, mounted also. Then the 
hostler was told to give the horse his head ; and his head being given 
to him, he made a very unpleasant use of it, tossing it into the air 
with great disdain, and running into the parlour windows over the 
way. After performing these feats, and supporting himself for a short 
time on his hind-legs, he started off at great speed and rattled out of 
the town right gallantly. 

The night was very dark. A damp mist rose from the river and 
the marshy ground about, and spread itself over the dreary fields. It 
was piercing cold too ; all was gloomy and black. Not a worrf was 
spoken — ^for the driver had grown sleepy, and Sikes was in no mood 
to l<^d him into conversation. Oliver sat huddled together in a corner 
of the cart, bewildered with alarm and apprehension, and figuring 
strange objects in the gaunt trees whose branches waved grimly to 
and fro as if in some fantastic joy at the desolation of the scene. 

As they passed Sunbury church the clock struck seven. There was 
a light in the ferry-house window opposite, which streamed across the 
mad, and threw into more sombre shadow a dark yew-tree with graves 
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beneath it. There was a duH sound of failing water not far off, and 
the leaves of the old tree stirred gently in the night wind. It seemed 
like quiet music for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury was passed through, and they came again into the lonely 
road. Two or three miles more and tile cart stopped. Sikes alighted, 
and taking Oliver by the hand, they once again walked on. 

They turned into no house at Shepperton, as the weary boy had 
expected, but still kept walking on, in mud and darkness, through 
gloomy lanes and over cold open wastes, until they came within sight 
of the lights of a town at no great distance. On looking intently 
forward Oliver saw that the water was just below them, and that they 
were coming to the foot of a bridge. 

Sikes kept straight on until they were close upon the bridge, and 
then turned suddenly down a bank upon the left. 

'* The water!” thought Oliver, turning sick with fear. “He has 
brought me to this lonely place to murder me ! ” 

He was about to throw himself on the ground and make one 
struggle for his young life, when he saw that they stood before a 
solitary house, all ruinous and decayed. There was a window M 
each side of the dilapidated entrance, and one story above, but no 
light was visible. It was dark, dismantled, and to all 
uninhabited. ‘ ^ 

Sikes, with Oliver’s hand still in his, softly approached the low 
porch and raised the latch. The door yielded to the pressure, and 
they passed in together. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE BURGLARY 

“ Hallo ! ” cried a loud, hoarse voice, directly they had set foot in the 
passage. 

“ Don’t make such a row,” said Sikes, bolting the door. “ Show a 
glim, Toby.” 

“Aha! my pal,” cried the same voice; “a glim, Barney, a glim! 
Show the gentleman in, Barney ; and wake up first, if convenient.” 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot-jack, or some such article, at 
the person he addressed, to rouse him from his slumbers, for the noise 
of a wooden body falling violently was heard ; and then an indistinct 
muttering, as of a man between asleep and awake. 

“ Do you hear ? ” cried the same voice. “ There’s Bill Sikes in the 
passage with nobody to do the civil to him, and you sleeping there as 
if you took laudanum with your meals and nothing stronger. Are 
you any fresher now, or do you want the iron candlestick to wake you 
thoroughly ? ” 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled hastily across the bare floor of the 
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room as this interrog^atoty was put, and there issued from a door on 
the right hand, first a feeble candle, and next the form of the sjatne 
individual who has been heretofore described as labouring under the 
infirmity of speaking through his nose, and officiating as waiter at the 
public>-house on Saffron Hill. 

“ Bister Sikes ! ” exclaimed Barney, with real or counterfeit joy, 
“cub id. Sir ; cub id.” 

“ Here 1 you get on first,” said Sikes, putting Oliver in front of him. 
“ Quicker, or I shall tread upon your heels.” 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, Sikes pushed Oliver before 
him, and they entered a low dark room with a smoky fire, two or 
three broken chairs, a table, and a very t.ld couch, on wliich, with his 
legs much higher than his head, a man wa^ reposing at full length 
smoking a long clay pipe. He was dressed in a smartly-cut snuff- 
coloured coat with large brass buttons, an orange neckerchief, a 
coarse, staring, shawl -pattern waistcoat, and drab breeches. Mr. 
Crackit (for he it was) had no very great quantity of hair, either upon 
his head or face, but what he had was of a reddish dye and tortured 
into long corkscrew curls, through which he occasionally thrust some 
very dirt^, ^fingers ornamented with large common rings. He was a 
trifle abt^fei the middle size, and apparently rather weak in the legs, 
but this riNmmstance by no means detracted from his own admiration 
of his tc^boots, which he contemplated, in their elevated situation, 
with livelyipatisfaction. 

“ Bill, my boy ! ” said this figure, turning his head towards the door, 
“ I’m glad to see you. I was almost afraid you’d given it up, in which 
case I shofild have made a personal wentur. Hallo ! ” 

Uttering this exclamation in a tone of great surprise as his eye 
rested on Oliver, Mr. Toby Crackit brought himself into a sitting 
posture and demanded who that was. 

“ The boy ; only the boy ! ” replied Sikes, drawing a chair towards 
the fire. 

“ Wud of Bister Fagid’s lads,” exclaimed Barney with a grin. 

“ Fagin’s, eh exclaimed Toby, looking at Oliver. “Wot an in- 
walable boy that’ll make for the old ladies’ pockets in chapels. His 
mug is a fortun’ to him.” 

“There — there’s enough of that,” interposed Sikes, impatiently; 
and stooping over his recumbent friend he whispered a few words in 
his ear, at which Mr. Crackit laughed immensely and honoured Oliver 
with a long stare of astonishment. 

“ Now,” said Sikes, as he resumed his seat, “ if you’ll give us some- 
thing to eat and drink while we’re waiting, you’ll put some heart in 
us, or in me at all events. Sit down by the fire, younker, and rest 
yourself, for you’ll have to go out with us again to-night, though not 
very far off.” 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and timid wonder, and drawing a 
stool to the fire, sat with his aching head upon his hands, scarcely 
knowing where he was or what was passing around him. 
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** Here,” said Tobi?^ as the young* Jew placed some fragments of 
food and a bottle upon the table, Success do the crack I ” He rose 
to honour the toast, and carefully depositing his empty pipe in a 
comer, advanced to the table, filled a glass with spirits, and drank off 
its contents. Mr. Sikes did the same. 

** A drain for the boy,” said Toby, half-filling a wine-glass. “ Down 
with it, innocence.” 

Indeed,” said Oliver, looking piteously up into the man’s face ; 
indeed, I ” 

** Down with it!” echoed Toby. “Do you think I don't know 
what’s good for you ? Tell him to drink it, Bill.” 

“ He had better ! ” said Sikes, clapping his hand upon his pocket. 

“ Burn my body if he isn’t more trouble than a whole frunily of Dodgers. 
Drink it, you perwerse imp ; drink it ! ” 

Frightened by the menacing gestures of the two men, Oliver hastily 
swallowed the contents of the glass and immediately fell into a violent 
fit of coughing, which delighted Toby Crackit and Barney, and even 
drew a smile from' the surly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied his appetite (Oliver could eat 
nothing but a small crust of bread which they made him swallow), the 
two men laid themselves down on chairs for a short nap. Oliver^, 
rcitained his stool by the fire, and Barney, wrapped in a blank^i*. 
str^hed himself on the floor, close outside the fender. 

mey slept, or appeared to sleep, for some time, nobody but 

Barney, who rose once or twice to throw coals upon the fire. Oliver 
fell into a heavy doze, imagining himself straying along , through the 
gloomy lanes, or wandering about the dark churchyard, or retracing 
some one or other of the scenes of the past day, when he w'as^^used 
by Toby Crackit jumping up and declaring It was half-past onej 

In an instant the other two were on their legs, and all ^^re actively 
engaged in busy preparation. Sikes and his companion enveloped 
their necks and chins in large dark shawls and drew on their great- 
coats ; while Barney, opening a cupboard, brought forth several articles 
which he hastily crammed into the pockets. 

“ Barkers for me, Barney,” said Toby Crackit. 

“ Here they are,” replied Barney, producing a pair of pistols. “You 
loaded them yourself.” 

“ All right !” replied Toby, stowing them away. “ The persuaders ?” 

“ I’ve got ’em,” replied Sikes. 

“Crape, keys, centre-bits, darkies — nothing forgotten?” inquired 
Toby, fastening a small crowbar to a loop inside the skirt of his coat. . 

“All right,” rejoined his companion. “ Bring them bits of timber, 
Barney. That’s the time of day.” 

With these words he took a thick stick from Barney’s hands, who, 
having delivered another to Toby, busied himself in fastening on 
Oliver’s cape. 

“ Now tJien ! ” said Sikes, holding out his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupefied by the unwonted exercise, and 
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tke air, atw! tha drink which had been forced upon him, put his hand 
nSechanicatiy into that which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

/^Take his other hand, Toby,” said Sikes. “ Look out, BamejC” 

The man went to the door, and returned to announce that all was 
quiet. . The two robbers issued forth with Oliver between them. 
Barney, having made all fast, rolled himself up as before and was soon 
asleep again. 

It was now intensely dark. The fog was much heavier than it had 
been in the early part of the night, and the atmosphere was so diunp 
that, although no rain fell, Oliver’s hair and eyebrow's, W'ithin a few 
minutes after leaving the house, had become stiff with the half-frozen 
moisture that was floating abou^. They crossed the bridge and kept 
on towards the lights w'hich he had se^n befoie. They w'ere at no 
great distance off ; and as they walkea pretty briskly, they soon arrived 
at Chertsey. 

“through the town,” whispered Sikes ; “there’ll be nobody in 
th^%|^'tp-llight to see us.” 

Acquiesced, and they hurried through the main street of the 
Httmtown, W’hich at that late hour w’as wdiolly deserted. A dim light 
sho^ at intervals from some bedroom window, and the hoarse barking 
of mms occasionally broke the silence of the night. But there was 
noDcHy abroad, and they had cleared the towm as the church-bell 
struck tw’o. 

Quickening their pace they turned up a road upon the left hand. 
After walking about a quarter of a mile they stopped before a detached 
house surrounded by a wall, to the top of w hich Toby Crackit, scarcely 
pausing to take breath, climbed in a twinkling. 

“ The boy next,” said Toby. “ Hoist him up, Til catch hold of him.” 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had caught him under 
the arms, and in three or four seconds he and Toby w'ere lying on the 
grass on the other side. Sikes followed directly, and they stole 
cautiously tow’ards the house, 

“And now, for the first time, Oliver, w^ell-nigh mad w’ith grief and 
terror, saw that housebreaking and robbery, if not murder, were the 
objects of the expedition. He clasped his hands together and involun- 
tarily uttered a subdued exclamation of horror. A mist came before 
his eyes, the cold sweat stood upon his ashy face, his limbs failed 
him,* and he sank upon his knees. 

“ Get up !” murmured Sikes, trembling wdth rage and drawing the 
pistol from his pocket, “get up, or I’ll strew’ your brains upon the grass.” 

“ Oh 1 for God’s sake let me go,” cried Oliver ; “let me run away 
and die in the fields. I will never come near London — never, never. 
Oh t pray have mercy on me, and do not make me steal. For the love 
of all the bright angels that rest in heaven, have mercy upon me ! ” 

The man to whom this appeal w'as made sw'ore a dreadful oath, and 
had cocked the pistol, when Toby, striking it from his grasp, placed his 
hand upon the boy’s mouth and dragged him to the house. 

“Hush!” cried the man; “it won’t answ’er here. Say another 
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and ni do yoWf business myself with a crack on the head. That 
mal^ 1^0 noise, ami is quite as certain and more genteel. Here Bill, 
vvrendft the shutter open. He’s game enough now, I’ll engage. I’ve 
seen older hands of his age took the same way, for a minute or two, on 
a cold night. 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin’s head for sending 
Oliver on such an errand, plied the crowbar vigorously, but with little 
noise. After some delay, and some assistance from Toby, the shutter 
to which he had referred swung open on its hinges. 

It was a little lattice window, about five feet and a half above the 
ground, at the back of the house, which belonged to a scullery or 
small brewing-place at the end of the passage. The aperture was so 
small that the inmates had probably not thought it worth while to 
defend It more securely, but it was large enough to admit a boy of 
Oliver’s size, nevertheless. A very brief exercise of Mr. Sikes’s art 
sufficed to overcome the fastehing of the lattice, and it soon stood 
wide open also. 

** Now bsten, you young limb,” whispered Sikes, drawing a.mrk 
lantern from his pocket and throwing the glare full on Oliver’s^he, 
** I’m a-going to put you through there. Take this light ; go softly 
up the steps straight afore you, and along the little hall to theSl^^ii 
door ; unfasten it, and let us in.” 

There’s a bolt at the top you won’t he able to reach, 

Toby. “Stand upon one of the hall chiiirs — there are thrStr there, 
Bill, with a jolly large blue unicorn and a gold pflchfork on ’em, 
which Is the old lady’s arms.” ^ 

“ Keep quiet, can’t you ? ” replied Sikes with a threatening look. 
“ The room-door is open, is it ? ” 

“Wide,” replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy himself. '*The 
game of that is that they always leave it open with a catdh so that 
the dog, who’s got a bed in here, may walk up and down the passage 
when he feels wakeful.* \^a ! ha ! Barney ’ticed him away to-night. 
So neat ! ” 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarcely audible whisper, and 
laughed without noise, Sikes imperiously commanded him to be silent 
and to get to work. Toby complied by first producing his lantern 
and placing it on the ground, and then by planting himself firmly 
with his head against the wall beneath the window, and his hands 
upon his knees, so as to make a step of his back. This was no sooner 
done than Sikes, mounting upon him, put Oliver gently through the 
window with his feet first, and without leaving hold of his collar, 
planted him safely on the floor inside. 

‘^Take this lantern,” said Sikes, looking into the room. ‘‘You 
see the stairs afore you ? ” 

Oliver, more dead than alive, gasped out, “Yes.” Sikes, pointing 
to the street-door with the pistol-barrel, briefly advised him to take 
notice that he was within shot all the way, and that if he faltered 
he would fall dead that instant. 
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It’« 4k)ne tn a minute,” said Sikes, in the same low whisper. 

' ‘^Directly I leave go of you, do your work. Hark ! ” 

** What’s that?” whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

Nothing^,” said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. ‘‘ Now ! ” 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, the boy had 
firmly resolved that, whether he died in the attempt or not, he would 
make one effort to dart up stairs from the hall and a4arm the family. 
Filled with this idea he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

Come back 1 ” suddenly cried Sikes aloud. “ Back ! back ! ” 
Scared by the sudden breaking of the dead stillness of the place, 
and by a loud cry which followed it, Oliver let his lantern fall and 
knew not whether to advance or fly. 

Tlie cry was repeated — a light appeared — a vision of two terrified 
half-dressed men at the top of the stairs swam before his eyes — a 
flash — a loud noise — a smoke — a crash somewhere, but wdiere he 
knew not, — and he staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant, but he w'as up again and 
had^^lfim by the collar before the smoke had cleared aw'ay. He fired 
l^'Own pistol after the men, who were al read v retreating, and dragged 
boy up. 

“Clasp your arm tighter;^” said Sikes, as he drew' him through 
the window. “Give me a shawl here. They’ve hit him. Quick! 
Damnation, how the boy bleeds ! ” 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled w'ith the noise of 
fire-arms and the shouts of men and the sensation of being carried 
over uneven groul^i at a rapid pace. And then the noises grew' confused 
in the distance, and a cold deadly feeling crept over the boy’s heart ; 
and he saw or heard no more. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

WHICH CONTAINS THE SUBSTANCE OF A PLEASANT CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN MR. BUMBLE AND A LADY ; AND SHOWS THAT EVEN A 
BEADLE MAY BE SUSCEPTIBLE ON SOME POINTS 

The ni^ht was bitter cold. The snow^ lay on the ground frozen into 
a hard thick crust, so that only the heaps that had drifted into by- 
ways and corners vrere affected by the sharp wind that howled abroad, 
which, as if expending increased fury on such prey as it found, 
caught it savagely up in clouds, and whirling it into a thousand misty 
c^ies, scattered it in air. Bleak, dark, and piercing cold, it w'as a 
night for the well-housed and fed to draw round the bright fire and 
thank God they were at home, and for the homeless starving wretch 
to lay him down and die. Many hunger- worn outcasts close their 
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bare streets at such times, who, let their crimes have 
beei^wwlrc they may, can hardly open them in a more bitter world* 

Such was the aspect of out-of-doors affairs when Mrs. Corney, the" 
matron pf the workhouse to which our readers have been already 
introduced as the birthplace of Oliver Twist, sat herself down before 
a cheerful fire in her own little room, and glanced, wdth no small 
degree of complacency, at a small round table, on which stood a 
tray of corresponding size furnished with all necessary materials for 
the most grateful meal that matrons enjoy. In fact Mrs. Corney was 
about to solace herself with a cup of tea. As she glanced from the 
table to the fireplace, where the smallest of all possible kettles was 
singing a small song in a small voice, her inward satisfaction evidently 
increased, — so much so indeed that Mrs. Corney smiled. 

“Well!” said the matron, leaning her elbow on the tabib) 
looking reflectively at the fire, “ Fm sure we have all onusii'gf^^' 
deal to be grateful for. A great deal, if we did but know ft. 'j Ah 

Mrs. Corney shook her head mournfully, as if deploring file mental 
blindness of those paupers who did not know it, and thrusting a silver 
spoon (private property) into the inmost recesses of a fwo- ounce tin 
tea-caddy, proceeded to make the tea. 

How slight a thing will disturb the equanim^W our frail mindst^ 
The black teapot, being very small an<L easily filled, ran over while 
Mrs. Corney was moralising, and the water slightly scalded Mrs. 
Corney’s hand. 

“Drat the pot!” said the worthy matron, setting it down very 
hastily on the hob, “a little stupid thing that only holds a couple of 
cups. What use is it of, to anybody.^ Except ”--«aid Mrs. Corney 
pausing, “ except to a poor desolate creature like me. Oh dear 1 ” 

With these words the matron dropped into her chair, and once 
more resting her elbow on the table, thought of her solitaiy fate/ 
The small teapot and the single cup had awakened in her mind sad 
recollections of Mr. Corney (who had not been dead more than five- 
and-twenty years), and she was overpowered. 

“ I shall never get another,” said Mrs. Corney pettishly, “ I shall 
never get another — like him.” 

Whether this remark bore reference to the husband or the teapot 
is uncertain. It might have been the latter, for Mrs. Corney looked 
at it as she spoke, and took it up afterwards. She had just tasted her 
first cup when she was disturbed by a soft tap at the room door. 

“ Oh, come in with you ! ” said Mrs. Corney sharply. “ Some of the 
old women dying I suppose. They always die when Pm at meals. 
Don’t stand there letting the cold air in, don’t. Wliat’s amiss now, 
eh ? ” 

“ Nothing, Ma’am, nothing,” replied a man’s voice, 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the matron in a much sweeter tone, “is 
that Mr. Bumble ? ” 

“ At your service, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, who had been stopping 
outside to rub his shoes clean and to shake ^the snow off his coat, and 
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who now made his a[^pearance, beating the cocked hat in one h^dacid 
a bundle in the other. ** Shall I shut the door, Ma*am ? 

The lady modestly hesitated to reply, lest there should be any impfb- 
priety in holding an interview with Mr. Bumble with closed doors. 
Mr. Bumble taking advantage of the hesitation, and being very cold 
himself, shut it without further permission. 

** Hard weather, Mr. Bumble,” said the matron. 

“Hard, indeed, Ma’am,” replied the beadle. “ Anti - porochial 
weather this, Ma’am. We have given aw^y, Mrs. Corney, we have 
given away a matter of twenty quartern loaves and a cheese and a half 
this veiy blessed afternoon, and yet them paupers are not contented.” 

“Of course not. When would they be. Mr. Bumble?” said the 
matron, sipping her tea. 

“When, indeed, Ma’am!” rejoined Mr. Bumble. “Why, here’s 
one man that, in consideration of his wife and large family, has a 
quartern loaf and a good pound of cheese, full weight Is he grateful, 
Ma’ami is he grateful ? Not a copper farthing’s worth of it ! What 
does he do, Ma’am, but ask for a few coals, if it’s only a pocket-hand- 
kerchief-ful, he says ! Coals ! What would he do with coals ? Toast 
his cheese with ’em and then come back for more. That’s the way 
with these people, Ma’am ; give ’em a aprontui of coals to-day, and 
they’ll come back for another the day after to-morrow, as brazen as 
alabaster,” 

The matron expressed her entire concurrence in this intelligible 
simile, and the beadle went on. 

“I never,” said Mr. Bumble, “see anything like the pitch it’s got 
to. The day afore yesterday, a man — you have been a married woman. 
Ma’am, and I may mention it to you — a man, with hardly a rag upon 
his back (here Mrs. Corney looked at the floor), goes to our overseer’s 
door when he has got company coming to dinner, and says he must 
be relieved, Mrs. Corney. As he wouldn’t go away, and shocked the 
company very much, our overseer sent him out a pound of potatoes and 
half a pint of oatmeal. ‘ My heart ! ’ says the ungrateful villain, * what’s 
the use of Mw* to me ? You might as well give me a pair of iron 
spectacles 1’ * Very good,’ says our overseer, taking ’em away again, 

‘you won’t get anything else here.’ ‘ Then I'll die in the streets! * says 
the vagrant. * Oh no, you won’t,’ says our overseer.” 

“ Ha 1 ha ! That was very good. So like Mr. Grannett, wasn’t it ?” 
inteiposed the matron. “ Well, Mr. Bumble ? ” 

“Well, Ma’am,” rejoined the beadle, “he went away, and he 
die in the streets. There’s a obstinate pauper for you.” 

“ It beats anything I could have believed,” observed the matron, em- 
phatically. “ But don’t you think out-of-door relief a veiy bad thing 
any way, Mr. Bumble ? You’re a gentleman of experience and ought 
to know. Come.” 

“ Mrs, Corney,” said the beadle, smiling as men smile who are 
conscious of superior information, “out-of-door relief, properly 
managed — properly managed. Ma’am, is the porochial safeguard. 

(M 831} iO 
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The great pnnc%Ie (£ outof«4oor relief is to give the paupers exactly 
what they don’t want, and then they get tired of coming.” 

** Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Comey, “ Well, that is a good one, 
too.” 

“ Yes. Betwixt you and me. Ma’am,” returned Mr. Bumble, “that’s 
the great principle ; and that’s the reason why, if you look at any cases 
that get into them owdacious newspapers, you’ll always observe that 
sick families have been relieved with slices of cheese. That’s the rule 
now, Mrs. Comey, all over the country. But, however,” said the 
beadle, stooping to unpack his bundle, ** these are official secrets. 
Ma’am, not to be spoken of, except, as I may say, among the porochial 
officers, such as ourselves. This is the port wine, Ma’am, that the 
board ordered for the infirmary — real, fresh, genuine port wine, only 
out of the cask this^ forenoon ; clear as a bell, and no sediment.” 

Having held the first bottle up to the light, and shaken it well to 
test its excellence, Mr. Bumble" placed them both on the top of a chest 
of drawers, folded the handkerchief in which they had been wrapped, 
put it carefully in his pocket, and took up his hat as if to go. 

“You’ll have a very cold walk, Mr. Bumble,” said the matron. 

“ It blows, Ma’am,” replied Mr. Bumble, turning up his coat-collar, 
“enough to cut one’s ears off.” 

The matron looked from the little kettle to the beadle, who was 
moving towards the door ; and as the beadle coughed preparatory to 
bidding her good night, bashfully inquired whether—whether he 
wouldn’t take a cup of tea ? 

Mr. Bumble instantaneously turned back his collar again, laid his 
hat and stick upon a chair, and drew another chair up to the table. 
As he slowly seated himself he looked at the lady. She fixed her eyes 
upon the little teapot. Mr, Bumble coughed again and slightly 
smiled. 

Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup and saucer from the closet. As 
she sat down, her eyes once again encountered those of the gallant 
beadle ; she coloured, and applied herself to the task of making his 
tea. Again Mr. Bumble coughed, — louder this time than he had 
coughed yet. 

“Sweet, Mr. Bumble?” inquired the matron, taking up the sugar- 
basin. 

“Very sweet, indeed, Ma’am,” replied Mr. Bumble. He fixed his 
eyes on Mrs. Corney as he said this, and if ever a beadle looked tender 
Mr. Bumble was that beadle at that moment. 

The tea was made and handed in silence. Mr. Bumble having 
spread a handkerchief over his knees to prevent the crumbs from 
sullying the splendour of his shorts, began to eat and drink, varying 
these amusements occasionally by fetching a deep sigh, which, 
however, had no injurious effect upon his appetite, but on the contrary 
rather seemed to facilitate his operations in the tea and toast depart- 
ment. 

“ You kave a cat, Ma’am, I see,” said Mr. Bumble, glancing at one 
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who, in the centre of her family, was basking before the fire ; ‘*and 
kittens too, I declare.’^ 

** 1 am so fond of thei|a^ Mr. Bumble, you can’t think,” replied the 
matron. ** They’re so hapgj^ so frolicsome, and so cheerful, that they 
arc quite companions for 

I* Very nice animals. Ma’am,” replied iV m B umble approvingly; 
** so very domestic.” V ^ 

**Oh rejoined the matron with en^Bsiasm J “so fond of 

their home, ^oo7 that it’s quite a pleasure. I’m ^tre.” 

‘‘Mrs. Corney, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble slowly, and marking the 
time with his teaspoon, “ I mean to say this, Ma’am, that any cat or 
kitten that could live with you. Ma’am, and wo/ be fond of its home, 
must be a ass, Ma’am.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bumble,” remonstrated Mrs. Corney. 

“It’s of no use disguising facts. Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, slowly 
flourishing the teaspoon with a kind of amorous dignity which made 
him doubly impressive, “ I would drown it myself, with pleasure.” 

“Then y ou ’re “al cruel man,” said the matron vivaciously, as she 
held out her b^nd for the beadle’s cup, “and a very hard-hearted man 
besides.” 

“Hard-heated, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, “hard?” Mr. Bumble 
resigned ^^.isup without another word, squeezed Mrs. Corney ’s little 
finger toqfc^ it, and inflicting two open-handed slaps upon his 

laced waistcoat, '^^ve a mighty sigh and hitched his chair a very little 
morsel farther fn^' the fire. 

It was a roun^itable ; and' as Mrs. Corney and Mr. Bumble had 
been sitting opposite each other, with no great space between them, 
and fronting the fire, it will be seen that Mr. Bumble, in receding 
from the fire, and still keeping at the table, increased the distance 
between himself and Mrs. Corney — which proceeding, some prudent 
reade^ 'will doubtless be disposed to admire, and to consider an act of 
great^eroism on Mr. Bumble’s part, he being in some sort tempted, 
by tim^, place, and opportunity, to give utterance to certain soft 
noth£%s which, however well they may become the lips of the light 
an^^ipughtless, do seem immeasurably beneath the dignity of judges 
ofl|^!%and, members of parliament, ministers of state, lord mayors, 
aiia%i3fer great public functionaries, but more particularly beneath the 
sta'^liness and gravity of a beadle, who (as is w ell knowm) should be 
the ^^ernest and most inflexible among them all. 

Whatever were Mr. Bumble’s intentions, how^ever — and no doubt 
they were of the best, — it unfortunately happened, as has been twice 
before remarked, that the table w^as a round one ; consequently Mr. 
Bumble, moving his chair by little and little, soon began to diminish 
the distance between himself and the matron, and continuing to travel 
round the outer edge of the circle, brought his chair, in time, close to 
that in which the matron was seated. Indeed the tw^o chairs touched, 
and when they did so, Mr. Bumble stopped. 

Now if the matron had moved her chair to the right, she w^ould 
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liicordied b}' the life, and If to the left, she must have fallen 
into Mr. Bumble’s arms ; so (being a discreet matron, and no doubt 
foi^eeing these consequences at a glance) she remained where she 
was and handed Mr. Bumble another cup of tea. 

** Hard-hearted. Mrs. Corney?” said Mr. Bumble, stirring' his tea, 
and looking up into tli^jnatron’s lace; ** are hard-hearted, Mrs. 
Corney ? ” 

** Dear me !^’ exclaimed the matron, “ what a veiy curious question 
from a single man. What can you want to know for, Mr. Bumble ? ” 

The beadle drank his tea to the last drop, finished a piece of toast, 
whisked the crumbs off his knees, wiped his lips, and deliberately 
kissed the matron. 

Mr. Bumble,” cried that discreet lady in a whisper — for the fright 
was so great that she had quite lost her voice ; Mr. Bumble, I shall 
scream.” Mr. Bumble made no reply, but in a slow and dignified 
manner put his arm round the matron’s waist. 

As the lady had stated her intention of screaming, of course she 
would have screamed at this additional boldness, but that the exertion 
was rendered unnecessar}’ by a hasty knocking at the door, which was 
no sooner heard than Mr. Bumble darted with much* agility tp' the 
wine-bottles, and began dusting them with great vidlencef While 
the matron sharply demanded who was there. It is worthy of remark, 
as a curious physical instance of the efficacy of a sudden Wprise in 
counteracting the effects of extreme fear, that her voice had quite 
recovered all its official asperity. ' ^ 

If you please, mistress,” said a withered old fe^tale pauper, 
hideously ugly, putting her head in at the door,^^^'c!)ld Sally is 
a-going fast.” 

‘‘Well, what’s that to me?” angrily demande<l>the matron. “I 
can’t keep her alive, can I ? ” 

“No, no, mistress,” replied the old woman, “nobody can ; she’s 
far beyond the reach of help. I’ve seen a many people die — little 
babes and great strong men, and I know when death’s a-coming well 
enough. But she’s troubled in her mind ; and when the fits are not 
on her — and that’s not often, for she is dying very hard — she says she 
has got something to tell which you must hear. She’ll never die 
quiet till you come, mistress. ” 

At this intelligence the worthy Mrs. Corney muttered a variety of 
invectives against old women who couldn’t even die without purposely 
annoying their betters ; and muffling herself in a thick shawl, which 
she hastily caught up, briefly requested Mr. Bumble to stay till she 
came back lest anything particular should occur, and bidding the 
messenger walk fast, and not be all night hobbling up the stairs, 
followed her from the room with a very ill grace, scolding all the 
way. 

Mr. Bumble’s conduct on being left to himself was rather inexplic- 
able. He opened the closet, counted the teaspoons, weighed the 
sugar-tongs, closely inspected a silver milk-pot to ascertain that it was 
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0t i&e genuine metal; and ha^ng satisfied his cairic^ty on these 
points, put on his cocked hat corner-wise, and danced with much 
gravity four distinct times round the table. Having gone througli^ 
this vety extraordinary performance he took off the cocked hat again,' 
and spreading himself before the fire with his back towards it, seemed 
to be mentally engaged in taking an exact inventory of the furniture. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

TREATS OF A VERY POOR SUBJECT. BUT IS A SHORT ONE ; AND MAY 
..J^HWJFOUND of IMPORTAlicE IN THI*'' HISTORY 

It messenger of death that had disturbed the quiet^of 

the idatrqi^rroom. Her body was bent by age, her limbs trembled 
^Jhjjal^l^And her face, distorted into a mumbling leer, resembled 
Hiore tlfie grotesque shaping of some wild pencil than the work of 
Nature’s hand. 

Alas ! how few of Nature’s faces are left to gladden us with their 
beauty ! The cares, and sorrows, and hungerings of the world 
change them as they change hearts ; and it is only when those 
passions sleep and have lost their hold for ever that the troubled 
clouds pass off and leave Heaven’s surface clear. It is a common 
thing for the countenances of the dead, even in that fixed and rigid 
state, to subside into the long-forgotten expression of sleeping infancy 
and settle into the very look of early life ; so calm, so peaceful do they 
grow again, that those who knew them in their happy childhood 
kneel by the coffin’s side in awe, and see the Angel even upon 
earth. 

The. old crone tottered along the passages, and up the stairs, 
muttering some indistinct answers to the chidings of her companion ; 
and being at length compelled to pause for breath, gave the light into 
her hand and remained behind to follow as she might, while the 
more nimble superior made her way to the room where the sick 
woman lay. 

It was .a bare garret-room with a dim light burning at the farther 
end. There was another old woman watching by the bed, and the 
parish apothecary’s apprentice was standing by the fire making a 
toothpick out of a quill. 

**Cold night, Mrs. Corney,” said this young gentleman, as the 
matron entered. 

“Very cold indeed, Sir,” replied the mistress, in her most civil tones, 
and dropping a curtsey as she spoke. 

^‘You should get better coals out of your contractors,” said the 
apothecary’s deputy, breaking a lump on the top of the fire with the 
rusty poker ; “ these are not at all the sort of thing for a cold night.” 

“ ITiey^re the board’s choosing, Sir,” returned the matron, ** The 
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Jsiast they could do woidd to keep us pretty warm, for our places 
are hard enough.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by a moan from the sick 
woman. 

“ Oh 1 ” said the young man, turning his face towards the bed, as if 
he had previously quite forgotten the patient, “it’s all U.P. there, 
Mrs. Corney.” 

“ It is ; is,|^ Sir ? ” asked the matron. 

“If she fefets a couple of hours I shall be surprised,” smd tlie 
apothecary’s apprentice, intent upon the toothpick’s point. “ It’s a 
break-up of the system altogether. Is she dozing, old lady ? ” 

The attendant stooped over the bed to ascertain, and nodded in 
the affirmative. , ‘ 

“Then perhaps she’ll go off in that way, if you dori’to ^ ke a row,” 
said the young man. “ Put the light on the floor. ShSkofft see it 
there.” 

The attendant did as she was told, shaking her head meanwhile to 
intimate that the woman would not die so easily ; having done so, she 
resumed her seat by the side of the other nurse, who had by this time 
relumed. The mistress, with an expression of impatience, wrapped 
herself in her shawl and sat at the foot of the bed. 

The apothecary’s apprentice having completed the manufacture of 
the toothpick, planted himself in front of the fire and made good 
use of it for ten minutes or so, when, apparently growing rather dull, 
he wished Mrs. Corney joy of her job and took himself off on tiptoe. 

When they had sat in silence for some time, the two old women 
rose from the bed, and, crouching over the fire, held out their withered 
hands to catch the heat. The flame threw a ghastly light on their 
shrivelled faces, and made their ugliness appear perfectly terrible as, 
in this position, they began to converse in a low voice. 

“Did she say any more, Anny dear, while I was gone?” inquired 
the messenger. 

“ Not a word,” replied the other. “ She plucked and tore at her 
arms for a little time, but I held her hands aiid she soon dropped off. 
She hasn’t much strength in her, so I easily kept her quiet. I ain’t so 
weak for an old woman, although I am on parish allowance ; — no, 
no ! ” 

“Did she drink the hot wine the doctor said she was to have?” 
demanded the first. 

“ I tried to get it down,” rejoined the other ; “ but her teeth were 
tight set, and she clenched the mug so hard that it was as much 
as I could do to get it back again. So / drank it, and it did me 
gbod 1 ” 

Looking cautiously round, to ascertain that they were not over- 
heard, the two hags cowered nearer to the fire and chuckled heartily. 

“ I mind the time,” said the first speaker, “ when she would have 
done the same, and made rare fun of it afterwards.” 

‘‘Ay, that she would,” rejoined the other ; “ she had a merry heart. 
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A many, many, bcautiflil corpses she Imd out, as nice and neat as 
wax-work. My old eyes have seen them — ay, and those old hands 
touched them too, for I have helped her scores of times.” 

Stretching forth her trembling fingers as she spoke, the old creature 
shook them exultingly before her face, and fumbling in her pocket, 
brought out an old time-discoloured tin snuflf-box, from which she 
shook a few grains into the outstretched palm of her companion, and a 
few more into her own. While they were thus employed, the matron, 
who had been impatiently watching until the dying Voman should 
awaken f^m her stupor, joined them by the fire and sharply asked 
how long she was to wait. 

“Not long, mistress,” replied the second woman, looking up into 
her face. “ We have none of us long to wait for Death. Patience, 
patience I ^ IJe’ll be here soon enough for us all/’ 

“ Hc^d^tpur tongue, you doting idiot ! ” said the matron stetnly, 
“ You, Martha, tell me ; has she been in this way before ? ” 

“ Often,” answered the first woman. 

“But will never be again,” added the second one; “that is, she’ll 
never wake again but once — and mind, mistress, that won’t be for 
long.” 

“Lon^Hr short,” said the matron, snappishly, “she won’t find me 
here wh^Bgadoes wake ; and take care, both of you, how you worry 
me again^^l^thing. It’s no part of my duty to see all the old 
women in the' hou^ die, and I won’t — that’s more. Mind that, you 
impudent old harrida^ If you make a fool of me again I’ll soon cure 
you, I warrant you.” , 

She was bouncing aw^y, when a cry from the two women, who had 
turned towards the bed, caused her to look round. The patient had 
raised herself upright, and was stretching her arms towards them. 

“ Who’s that ? ” she criec^^ a hollow voice. 

“ Hush, hush I ” said one of the women, stooping over her. “ Lie 
down, lie down ! ” 

“ I’ll never lie down again alive ! ” said the woman, struggling. “ I 
W/f// tell her ! Come here ! Nearer! Let me whisper in your ear.” 

She clutched the matron by the arm, and forcing her into a chair 
by the bedside, was about to speak, when, looking round, she caught 
sight of the two old women bending forward in the attitude of eager 
listeners. 

“ Turn them away,” said the woman drowsily ; “make haste ! make 
haste I ” 

The two old crones, chiming in together, began pouring out many 
piteous lamentations that the poor dear was too far gone to know her 
best friends, and were uttering sundry protestations that they would 
never leave her, when the superior pushed them from the room, closed 
the door/, and returned to the bedside. On being excluded, the old 
ladies changed their tone, and cried through the keyhole that old Sally 
was drunk — which, indeed, was not unlikely, since, in addition to a 
moderate dose of opium prescribed by the apothecary, she was labouring 
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effects of a i^al taste of gin-and*water ifiimh had heeii 
privily administered, in the openness of their hearts, by the worthy old 
ladies themselves. 

** Now listen to me,” said the dying woman, aloud, as if makipg a 
great effort to revive one -latent spark of energy. “ In this very room 
this very bed — I once nursed a pretty young creetur’ that was 
thought into the house with her feet cut and bruised with walking, 
and all soiled with dust and blood. She gave birth to a boy, and died* 
Let me think — -what was the year again ? ” 

‘‘Never mind the year,” said the impatient auditor; “what about 
her ? ” 

“ Ay,” murmured the sick woman, relapsing into her former drowsy 
state, “what about her? — what about — I know !” she cried, jumping 
fiercely up, her face flushed, and her eyes starting from her head — “ I 
robbed hdr, so I did ! She wasn’t cold — I tell you she wasn’t^old, when 
I stole it ! ” 

“ Stole what, for God’s sake?” cried the matron, with a gesture as 
if she would call for help. 

“///” replied the woman, laying her hand over the other’s mourii* 
“ The only thing she had. She wanted clothes to keep hei^arm, and 
food to eat ; but she had kept it safe, and had it in her bo sgp. , It was 
gold, I tell you. Rich gold, that might have saved her.U^BK. 

“Gold!” echoed the matron, bending eagerly over tbCwoman as 
she fell back. ‘ ‘ Go on, go on — ^yes — what of it ? Who was the mother ? 
When was it ? ” 

“ She charged me to keep it safe,” replied the woman with a groan, 
and trusted me as the only woman about her. I stole it in my heart 
when she first showed it me hanging round her neck ; and the child’s 
death, perhaps, is on me besides. They would have treated him better 
if they had known it all.” 

“ Known what ? ” asked the other. “ Speak ! ” 

“The boy grew' so like his mother,” said the woman, rambling on, 
and not heeding the question, “ that I could never forgot it when I saw 
his face. Poor girl ; poor girl ! She was so young, too. Such a 
gentle lamb. Wait ; there’s more to tell. I have not told you all, 
have I ? ” 

“ No, no,” replied the matron, inclining her head to catch the words, 
as they came more faintly from the dying woman. “ Be quick, or it 
may be too late.” 

“The mother,” said the woman, making a more violent effort than 
before, — “the mother, when the pains of death first came upon her, 
whispered in my ear that if her baby was born alive, and thrived, the 
day might come w'hen it would not feel so much disgraced to hear its 
poor young mother named. ‘ And oh, kind Heaven ! ’ she said, folding 
her thin hands together, ‘whether it be boy or girl, raise up some 
friends for it in this troubled world ; and take pity upon a lonely^ 
desolate child abandoned to its mercy.’ ” 

The boy’s name ? ” demanded the matron. 
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** Tlwgr him Oliver,’^ replied the woman feebly; ‘'The gold 

I atole wae ” 

“ Yes, yes — what?” cried the other. 

She was bending* eagerly over the woman to hear her reply ; but 
drew back instinctively as she once again rose, slowly and stiffly, 
into a sitting posture; then, clutching the. coverlid with both hands, 
mutt^ed some indistinct sounds in her throat, and fell lifeless on 
tiM bed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ Stone dead ! ” said one of the old women, hurrying in as soon as 
the door was opened. 

“And nothing to tell, after all,” rejoined the matron, walking care- 
k^ly away. 

The two crones, to all appearance too busily occupied in the 
pvAilsatioas for their dreadful duties to make any reply, were left 
9|i|^^|iovering about the body. 


CriPSPTER XXV 

WHEREIN THIS HISTORY REVERTS TO MR. FAGIN AND COMPANY 

While these things were passing in the country workhouse, Mr. Fagin 
sat in the old den — the same from which Oliver had been removed by 
the girl — brooding over a dull smoky fire. He held a pair of bellows 
upon his knee, with which he had apparently been endeavouring to 
rouse it into more cheerful action, but he had fallen into deep thought, 
and with his arms folded on them, and his chin resting on his thumbs, 
fixed his eyes abstractedly on the rusty bars. 

At a, table behind him sat the Artful Dodger, Master Charles Bates, 
and Mr. Chitling, all intent upon a game of whist : the Artful taking 
dummy against Master Bates and Mr. Chitling. The countenance of 
the first-named gentleman, peculiarly intelligent at all times, acquired 
great additional interest from his close observance of the game and 
his attentive perusal of Mr. Chitling’s hand — upon which, from time to 
time as occasion served, he bestowed a variety of earnest glances, 
wisely regulating his own play by the result of his observations upon 
his neighbour’s cards. It being a cold night, the Dodger w'ore his hat, 
as indeed was often his custom within doors. He also sustained a 
clay pipe between his teeth, which he only removed for a brief space 
when he deemed it necessary to apply for refreshment to a quart-pot 
upon the table, which stood ready filled with gin and water for the 
accommodation of the company. 

Master Bates was also attentive to the play ; but being of a more 
exdtable nature than his accomplished friend, it was observable that 
he more frequently applied himself to the gin and water, and moreover 
indulged in many jests and irrelevant remarks, all highly unbecoming 
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a scientiEc rubber. Indeed, the Artful, presuming upon their dose 
attachment, more than once took occasion to reason gravely with his 
companion upon these improprieties, all of which remonstrances 
Master Bates received in extremely good part, merely requesting his 
friend to be “ blowed,” or to insert his head in a sack, or replying with 
some other neatly-turned witticism of a similar kind, the happy 
application of which excited considerable admiration in the mind of 
Mr. Chitling. , It was remarkable that the latter gentleman and his 
partner invariably lost, and that the circumstance, so far from angering 
Master Bates, appeared to afford him the highest amusement, inasipuc^ 
as he laughed most uproariously at the end of every deal, and protested 
that he had never seen such a jolly game in all his born days. 

“That’s two doubles and the rub,” said Mr. Chitling, with a 
long facias he drew half-a-crown from his waistcoat-pocket. “ I never 
see suc|®'^feller as you, Jack ; you win everything. Even when we’ve 
good cards^l^arley and I cank make nothing of ’em.” 

Either tn^fnatter or the manner of this remark, which was 
very ruefully, delighted Charley Bates so much that his cons||Hw 
shout of laughter roused the Jew from reverie, and induced 
inquire what was the matter. 

“Matter, Fagin!” cried Charley. “I wish you had watched' the 
play. Tommy Chitling hasn’t won a point, and I went partners with 
him against the Artful and dum,” 

“Ay, ay!” said the Jew, with a grin, which sufficiently demon- 
strated that he was at no loss to vmderstand the reason. “Try ’em 
again, Tom ; try ’em agin.” 

“No more of it for me, thankee, Fagin,” replied Mr. Chitling; 
“I’ve had enough. That ’ere Dodger has such a run of luck that 
there’s no standing again’ him.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! my dear,” replied the Jew, “ you must get up very early 
in the morning to win against the Dodger.” 

“Morning!” said Charley Bates; “you must put your boots on 
over-night, and have a telescope at each eye 'and a opera-glass between 
your shoulders if you want to come over him.” 

Mr. Daw^kins received these handsome compliments with much 
philosophy, and offered to cut any gentleman in company for the first 
picture-card, at a shilling a time. Nobody accepting the challenge, and 
his pipe being by this time smoked out, he proceeded to amuse him- 
self by sketching a ground-plan of Newgate on the table with the piece 
of chalk which had served him in lieu of counters, whistling mean- 
time with pe<-uliar shrillness. 

“ How precious dull you are, Tommy ! ” said the Dodger, stopping 
short when there had been a long silence, and addressing Mr. Chitling. 
“ What do you think he’s thinking of, Fagin ? ” 

“How should I know, my dear?” replied the Jew, looking round 
as he plied the bellows. “About his losses maybe, or the little retire- 
ment in the country that he’s just left, eh ? Ha ! ha ! Is that it, my 
dear?” 
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** Not a bit of it,” replied the Dodger, stopping the subject of dis* 
coi^e as Mr. Chitling was about to reply. “What do you say, 
Charley ? ” ^ 

“/ should say,” replied Master Bates, with a grin, “that he was 
uncommon sweet upon Betsy. See how he’s a-blushing ! Oh, my eye 1 
here’s a merry-go-rounder ! Tommy Chitling’s in love ! Oh, Fagin, 
Fagin ! what a spree 1 ” 

Thoroughly overpowered with the notion of Mr. Chiding being the 
victim of the tender passion, Master Bates threw himself back in his 
diaii with such violence that he lost his balance and pitched over upon 
the floor, where (the accident abating nothing of his merriment) he 
lay at full length until his laugh was over, when he resumed his former 
position and began another. 

“Never mind him, my dear,” said the Jew, winking at Mr. Dawkins, 
dud gwing Master Bates a reproving tap with the nozzle of the bellows* 
“ Betsy’s a fine g5i|^ Stick up to her, Tom. Stick up to her.” 

“What I say, Fagin,” replied Mr. Chitling, very red in the 

face, “ Is that anything to anybody here.” 

“No more ^la®|^lied the Jew. “Charley will talk. Don’t mind 
him, my dear, dorf^ mind him. Betsy’s a fine girl. Do as she bids 
you, Tom, and you will make your fortune.” 

“So I dodo, as she bids me,” replied Mr. Chitling; “I shouldn’t 
have been milled if it hadn’t been for her advice. But it turned out a 
good job for you ; didn’t it, Fagin ! ^nd what’s six weeks of it ? It 
must come some time or another, and why not in the wfinter time, 
when you don’t want to go out a-walking so much ; eh, Fagin ? ” 

“ Ah, to be sure, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

“You wouldn’t mind it again, Tom, w^ould you,” asked the Dodger, 
winking upon Charley and the Jew, “ if Bet was all right ? ” 

“ I mean to say that I shouldn’t,” replied Tom, angrily. “ There, 
now. Ah ! Who’ll say as much as that, I should like to know ; eh, 
Fagin ? ” 

“Nobody, my dear,” replied the Jew ; “ not a soul, Tom. I don’t 
know one of ’em that would do it besides you ; not one of ’em, my 
dear.” 

“ I might have got clear off if I’d split upon her, — mightn’t I, Fagin?” 
angrily pursued the poor half-witted dupe. “ A w^ord from me would 
have done it, — wouldn’t it, Fagin ? ” 

“ To be sure it would, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

“ But; I didn’t blab it, did I, Fagin ? ” demanded Tom, pouring 
question upon question witlr great volubility. 

“ No, no, to be sure,” replied the Jew ; “ you were too stout-hearted 
for that. A deal too stout, my dear.” 

“Perhaps I was,” rejoined Tom, looking round; “and if I was, 
what’s to laugh at in that, eh, Fagin ? ” 

The Jew, perceiving that Mr. Chitling was considerably roused, 
hastened to assure him that nobody was laughing, and, to prove the 
gravity of the company, appealed to Master Bates, the principal offender. 
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Cfearlcy, In of^ming^ his mouth to mply that he was 
never more serious in his life, was unable to prevent the escape of such 
a violent roar, that the abused Mr. Chitling, without any preliminary 
ceremonies, rushed across the room and aimed a blow at the offender, 
who, being skilful in evading pursuit, ducked to avoid it, and chose his 
time so well that it lighted on the chest of the merry old gentleman 
and caused him to stagger to the wall, where he stood panting for 
breath, while ^r. Chitling looked on in intense dismay. 

“ Hark ! ” Ciied the Dodger at this moment, “ I heard the tinkler.” 
Catching up the light, he crept softly upstairs. 

The bell was rung again with some impatience while the party 
were in darkness. After a short pause the Dodger reappeared, and 
whispered Fagin mysteriously. 

” What I ” cried the Jew, ** alone ? ” 

The I>odger nodded in the affirmative, and, shading the flame of the 
candle with his hand, gave Charley Bates a private^dmation, in dumb 
show, that he had better not be funny just then. JHaving perfonned 
this friendly office, he fixed his eyes on the Jew’s face and awaited his 
directions. v 

The old man bit his yellow fingers, and meditated for some seconds, 
his face working with agitation the while, as if he dreaded something 
and feared to know the worst. At length he raised his head, 

“ Where is he ? ” he asked. 

The Dodger pointed to the floor above, and made a gesture as if to 
leave the room. 

‘‘Yes,” said the Jew, answering the mute inquiry, “bring him 
down. Hush! Quiet, Charley ! Gently, Tom ! Scarce, scarce I ” 

This brief direction to Charley Bates and his recent antagonist was 
softly and immediately obeyed. There was no sound of their where- 
about when the Dodger descended the stairs, bearing the light in his 
hand, and followed by a man in a coarse smock-frock, who, after 
casting a hurried glance round the room, pulled off a large wrapper 
which had concealed the lower portion of his face, and disclosed, all 
haggard, unwashed, and unshorn, the features of flash Toby Crackit. 

“How are you, Fagey ? ’^ said this worthy, nodding to the Jew. 
^‘Pop that shawl away in my castor, Dodger, so that I may know 
where to find it when I cut ; that’s the time of day. You’ll be a fine 
young cracksman afore the old file now.” 

With these words he pulled up the smock-frock, and, winding it 
round his middle, drew a chair to the fire and placed his feet upon the 
hob. 

“ See there, Fagey,” he said, pointing disconsolately to his top-boots, 
“ not a drop of Day and Martin since you know when — not a bubble cff 

blacking, by ! But don’t look at me in that way, man. All in 

good time ; I can’t talk about business till I’ve eat and drank, so pro- 
duce the sustenance and let’s have a quiet fill-out for the first time these 
three days. ” 

The Jew motioned to the Dodger to pl^ce what eatables there were 
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upon tht tablCf and seating himself opposite the housebreaker, waited 
his leisure. 

To judge from appearances, Toby was by no means in a hurry to., 
open the conversation. At first the Jew contented himself with patiently 
watching his countenance, as if to gain from its expression some clue 
to the intelligence he brought ; but in vain. He looked tired and worn, 
but there was the same complacent repose upon his features that they 
always wore, and through dirt, and beard, and whisker, there still 
shone unimpaired the self-satisfied smirk of flash Toby Crackit 
Theil the Jew, in an agony of impatience, watched every morsel he 
put into his mouth, pacing up and down the room meanwhile in 
irrepi^ible excitement. It was all of no use. Toby continued to eat 
with the utmost outward indifference until he c^^uld eat no more, then, 
OodeiSng the Dodger out, he closed the dooi , mined a glass of spirits 
iSM'Water, and composed himself for talking. 

First and foremost, Fagey,” said Toby. 

YeS, yes,” interposed the Jew, drawing up his chair. 

Mr. Crackit stopped to take a draught of spirits and water, and to 
declare that the gin was excellent ; and then, placing his feet against 
the low mantelpiece, sq as to bring his boots to about the level of his 
eye, quietly resumed-^'^ 

** First and foremost, Fagey,” said the housebreaker, “ how’s Bill ?” 
What ! ” screamed the Jew, starting from his seat. 

Why, you don’t mean to say ” began Toby, turning pale. 

“ Mean I ” cried the Jew, stamping furiously on the ground. Where 
are they? Sikes and the boy? Where are they? Where have they 
been ? are they hiding ? Why have they not been here ? ” 

“The crack failed,” said Toby, faintly. 

“ I know it,” replied the Jew, tearing a newspaper from his pocket 
and pointing to it. “ What more ? ” 

“ They fired and hit the boy. We cut over the fields at the back 
with him between us — straight as the crow flies— through hedge and 
ditch. They gave chase. D — me ! the whole country was awake, and 
the dogs upon us.” 

“The boy ? ” gasped the Jew. 

“ Bill had him on his back, and scudded like the wind. We stopped 
to take him between us, his head hung down, and he was cold. They 
were close upon our heels — every man for himself, and each from the 
gallows. We parted company, and left the youngster lying in a ditch. 
Alive or dead, that’s all I know about him.” 

The Jew stopped to hear no more, but uttering a loud yell, and 
twining his hands in his hair, rushed from the room and from the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IN WHICH A MYSTERIOUS CHARACTER APPEARS UPON THE SCENEi AND 
MANY THINGS, INSEPARABLE FROM THIS HISTORY, ARE DONE AND 
PERFORMED 

r 

The old man had gained the street corner before he began to recover 
the effect of Toby Crackit’s intelligence. He had relaxed nothing ©f his 
unusual speed, but was still pressing onward in the same wild and 
disordered manner, when the sudden dashing past of a carriage, and 
a boisterous cry from the foot-passengers, who saw his danger, drove 
him back upon the pavement. Avoiding as much as possible all the 
main streets, and skulking only through the byways and alleys, he at 
length emerged on Snow Mill. Here he walked even faster than 
before, nor did he linger until he had again turned into a court, when, 
as if conscious that he was now in his proper element, he fell into his 
usual shuffling pace and seemed to breathe more freely. 

Near to the spot on which Snow Hill and Holborn Hill meet there 
opens upon the right hand, as you come out of the city, a narrow and 
dismal alley leading to Saffron Hill. In its filthy shops are ^poSed for 
sale huge bunches of second-hand silk handkerchiefs of all sizes and 
patterns — for here reside the traders who purchase them from pick- 
pockets. Hundreds of these handkerchiefs hang dangling from pegs 
outside the windows or flaunting from the door-post, and the shelves 
within are piled with them. Confined as the limits of Field Lane 
are, it has its barber, its coflee-shop, its beer-shop, and its fried-fish 
warehouse. It is a commercial colony of itself — the emporium of petty 
larceny, — visited at early morning and setting- in of dusk by silent 
merchants, who traffic in dark back-parlours, and who go as strangely 
as they come. Here the clothesman, the shoe-vamper, and the rag- 
merchant display their goods as sign-boards to the petty thief; here 
stores of old iron and bones, and heaps of mildewy fragments of 
woollen-stuff and linen, rust and rot in the grimy cellars. 

It was into this place that the Jew turned. He was well known to 
the sallow denizens of the lane, for such of them as were on the look- 
out to buy or sell nodded familiarly as he passed along. He replied 
to their .salutations in the same way, but bestowed no closer recognition 
until he reached the further end of the alley, when he stopped to 
address a salesman of small stature who had squeezed as much of his 
person into a child’s chair as the chair would hold, and was smoking 
a pipe at his warehouse door. 

^ ‘‘Why, the sight of }ou, Mr. Fagin, would cure the hoptalmy, ’’ 
said this respectable trader, in acknowledgment to the Jew’s inquiry 
after his health. 

“The neighbourhood was a little too hot, Lively,” said Fagin, 
elevating his eyebrows and crossing his hapds upon his shoulders. 
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*^WeU, IVe hcerd that complaint of it once or twice before,” 
replied the trader ; “ but it soon cools down again. Don’t you find 
it so?” 

Fagin nodded in the affirmative. Pointing in the direction of Saffron 
Hill, he inquired whether any one was up yonder to-night. 

“ At the Cripples ? ” inquired the man. 

The Jew nodded. 

“Let me see,” pursued the merchant, reflecting. , “Yes, there’s 
some half-dozen of ’em gone in, that I knows. I don’t think your 
friend’s there.” 

“Sikes is not, I suppose?” inquired the Jew, with a disappointed 
countenaneet 

** Non^j^ifumtus, as the lawyers say,” replica the little man, shaking 
his hea(lt4j^|d(^ooking amazingly sly. “ Have you got anything in my 

line 

“ Notm M ^o-night.” said the Jew, turning away. 

“Are yon going up to the Cripples, Fagin?” cried the little man, 
calling after him. “ Stop ! I don’t mind if I have a drop there with 
you I ” 

But as the Jew, looking back, weaved his hand to intimate that he 
preferred being alone, and, rra^oter, as the little man could not very 
easily disengage himself from the chair, the sign of the Cripples was 
for a time bereft of the advantage of Mr. Lively’s presence. By the 
time he had got upon his legs the Jew had disappeared ; so Mr. Lively, 
after ineffectually standing on tiptoe in the hope of catching sight of 
him, again forced himself into the little chair, and exchanging a 
shake of the head w'ith a lady in the opposite shop, in which doubt 
and mistrust were plainly mingled, resumed his pipe with a grave 
demeanour. 

The Three Cripples, or rather the Cripples, which was the sign by 
which the establishment was familiarly known to its patrons, w^as the 
same public-house in which Mr. Sikes and his dog have already figured. 
Merely making a sign to a man at the bar, Fagin walked straight 
upstairs, and, opening the door of a room and softly insinuating him- 
self into the chamber, looked anxiously about, shading his eyes with 
his hand as if in search of some particular person. 

The room was illuminated by tw^o gas-lights, the glare of which 
was prevented by the barred shutters, and closely-drawn curtains of 
faded red, from being visible outside. The ceiling w^as blackened, to 
prevent its colour from being injured by the flaring of the lamps, and 
the place was so full of dense tobacco smoke that at first it was scarcely 
possible to discern anything more. By degrees, how^ever, as some of 
it cleared away through the open door, an assemblage of heads, as 
confused as the noises that greeted the ear, might be made out, and 
as the eye grew more accustomed to the scene, the spectator gradually 
became aware of the presence of a numerous company, male and 
female, crowded round a long table, at the upper end of which sat a 
chairman with a hammer of office in his hand, while a professional 
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gsentlemaiif with a l^uish nose, and his face tied up for the bene^t of a 
toothaclie, presided at a jingling piano in a remote corner. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the professional gentleman, running over 
the lays by way of prelude, occasioned a general cry of order for a 
song, which, having subsided, a young lady proceeded to entertain 
the company with a ballad in four verses, between each of which the 
accompanist played the melody all through as loud as he could. 
When this was over, the chairman gave a sentiment, after which the 
professional gentlemen on the chairman’s right and left voluiitocred a 
duet, and sang it with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which stood out prominently 
from among the group. There was the chairman himself (the landl(H*d 
of the house), a coarse, rough, heavy-built fellow, who, while the songs 
were firoceeding, rolled his eyes hither and thither, and^ , seeming to 
give himself up to joviality, had an eye for everything Was done 
and an ear for everything that was said — and sharp on^ 'too. Near 
him were the singers, receiving with professional indlifference the 
compliments of the company, and applying themselves in turn to a 
dozen proffered glasses of spirits and water, tendered by their more 
boisterous admirers, whose countenances, expressive of almost every 
vice in almost every grade, irresistibly Attracted the attention by their 
very repulsiveness. Cunning, ferocity, and drunkenness in all its stages 
were there in their strongest aspects ; and women, some with the last 
lingering tinge of their early freshness almost fading as you looked, 
others with every mark and stamp of their sex utterly beaten out, and 
presenting but one loathsome blank of profligacy and crime — some 
mere girls, others but young women, and none past the prime of life, — 
formed the darkest and saddest portion of this dreary picture. 

Fagin, troubled by no grave emotions, looked eagerly from face to 
face while these proceedings were in progress, but apparently without 
meeting that of which he was in search. Succeeding at length in 
catching the eye of the man who occupied the chair, he beckoned to 
him slightly, and left the room as quietly as he had entered it. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Fagin?” inquired the man, as he 
followed him out to the landing, “Won’t you join us? They’ll be 
delighted, every one of ’em. ” 

The Jew shook his head impatiently, and said in a whisper, “ Is 
here ? ” 

“ No,” replied the man. 

And no news of Barney? ” inquired Fagin. 

“None,” replied the landlord of the Cripples, for it was he. “He 
won’t stir till it’s all safe. Depend on it they’re on the scent ^down 
there, and that if he moved he’d blow upon the thing at once. He’s 
all right enough, Barney is, else I should have heard of him. I’ll 
pound it that Barney’s managing properly. Let him alone for that.” 

“Will he be here to-night?” asked the Jew, laying the same 
emphasis on the pronoun as before. 

“ Monks, do you mean ? ” inquired the lancUofxl, hesitating. 
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•• Hush! ” said the Jew. Yes.** 

Certain,” replied the man, drawing a gold watch from his fob; 
existed him here before now. If you’ll wait ten minutes he*!! 

** No, no,” said the Jew hastily ; as though, however desirous he 
might be to see the person in question, he was nevertheless relieved by 
his absence. “Tell him I came here to see him, and that he must 
come to me to-night. No, say to-morrow. As he is* not here, to- 
morrow will be time enough.” 

“ Good ! ” said the man. “ Nothing more ? ” 

“ Not a word now,” said the Jew, descending the stairs. 

“ I say,” said the other, looking over the rails and speaking in a 
holEme whispc^, “what a time this would be for a sell ! IVe got Phil 
itellBer heitiri^ drunk that a boy might taice him.” 

“ Aha it’s not Phil Barker’s time,” said the Jew, looking up. 
“ Phil ha^^mething more to do before we can afford to part with 
him ; so ^|i^^ck to the company, my dear, and tell them to lead merry 
lives — they last, Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

The landlord reciprocated the old man’s laugh, and returned to his 
guests. The Jew was no soonei:*alone than his countenance resumed 
its former expression of anxiety and thought. After a brief reflection 
he called a hack -cabriolet and bade the man drive towards Bethnal 
Green. He dismissed him within some quarter of a mile of Mr. Sikes’s 
residence, and performed the short remainder of the distance on foot. 

“ Now,” muttered the Jew, as he knocked at the door, “if there is 
any deep play here, I shall have it out of you, my girl, cunning as you 
are.” 

She was in her room, the woman said. Fagin crept softly up 
stairs and entered it without any previous ceremony. The girl was 
alone, lying with her head upon the table and her hair straggling 
over it. 

“She has been drinking,” thought the Jew, coolly, “ or perhaps she 
is only miserable.” 

The old man turned to close the door as he made this reflection, 
and the noise thus occasioned roused the girl. She eyed his crafty 
face narrowly as she inquired whether there was any news, and 
listened to his recital of Toby Crackit’s story. When it was concluded 
she sank into her former attitude, but spoke not a word. She pushed 
the candle impatiently away, and once or twice, as she feverishly 
changed her position, shuffled her feet upon the ground — but this 
was all. 

During this silence, the Jew looked restlessly about the room as if 
to assure himself that there were no appearances of Sikes having 
covertly returned. Apparently satisfied with his inspection, he coughed 
twice or thrice and made as many efforts to open a conversation — but 
the girl heeded him no more than if he had been made of stone. At 
length he made another attempt, and, rubbing his hands together, 
said in his fnost condliatory tone — 

(m 83O 
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And wtasre sfiould ym think Bill w&smow, my dear? ” 

The, girl moaned out some half intelligiye reply that she could not 
tcli, and seemed, from the smothered noise that escaped her, to be 

‘‘And the boy too,” said the Jew, straining his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of her face. “Poor leetie child! Left in a ditch, Nance; 
only think ! ” 

“ The child,” said the girl, suddenly looking up, “ is better where he 
is, than among us ; and if no harm comes to Bill from it, I hope he 
lies dead in the ditch, and that his young bones may rot there.” 

“ What ! ” cried the Jew, in amazement. 

“Ay, I do,” returned the girl, meeting his gaze. “I shall be glad 
to have him away from my eyes and to know that the worst is oven 
I can’t bear to have him about me. The sight of him tu|ps me against 
myself aud all of you.” * 

“ Pooh ! ” said the Jew, scornfully. “You’re drunk.” 

“Am I?” cried the girl, bitterly. “It’s no fault of yolrs if I am 
not ; you’d never have me anything else if you had your will, except 
now — the humour doesn’t suit you, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ No ! ” rejoined the Jew, furiously. “ It does not.” 

“ Change it then ! ” responded the girl, with a laugh. 

“ Change it ! ” exclaimed the Jew, exasperated beyond all boun^ 
by his companion’s unexpected obstinacy and the vexation of the 
night, “ I WILL change it ! Listen to me, you drab. Listen to me 
who, with six words, can strangle Sikes as surely as if I had his bull’s 
tliroat between my fingers now. If he comes back, and leaves that 
boy behind him, — if he gets off free and, dead or alive, fails to restore 
him to me, murder him yourself if you would have him escape Jack 
Ketch, and do it the moment he sets foot in this room, or, mind me, 
it will be too late ! ” 

“ What is all this ? ” cried the girl, involuntarily, 

“What is it?” pursued Fagin, mad with rage. “When the boy’s 
worth hundreds of pounds to me, am I to lose what chance threw me 
in the way of getting safely through the whims of a drunken gang 
that I could w'histle away the lives of? And me bound, too, td a born 
devil that only wants the will and has the power to, to ” 

Panting for breath, the old man stammered for a w'ord, and in that 
instant checked the torrent of his w^rath and changed his whole 
demeanour. A moment before, his clenched hands had grasped the 
air, his eyes had dilated, and his face growm livid with passion ; blit 
now he shrank into a chair, and, cowering together, trembled with 
the apprehension of having himself disclosed some hidden villainy. 
After a short silence, he ventured to look round at his companion. He 
appeared somewhat reassured on beholding her in the same listless 
aftitude from which he had first roused her. 

“Nancy, dear!” croaked the Jew in his usual voice. “Did you 
mind me, dear ? ” 

“ Don’t w^orry me now, Fagin !” replied the girl, raising her head 
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languidly. “ If Bill has not done it this time he will another. He 
has done many a good job for you, and will do many more when he 
can ; and when he can’t, he won’t — so no more about that.” 

Regarding this boy, my dear?” said the Jew, rubbing the palms 
of his hands nervously together. 

‘*The boy must take his chance with the rest,” interrupted Nancy 
hastily ; ‘'and I say again, I hope he is dead and out of harm’s way 
and out of yours — that is, if Bill comes to no harm. And if Toby got 
clear off he’s pretty sure to be safe, for he’s worth two of him any time.” 

^*And about what I was saying, my dear?” observed the Jew, 
keeping his glistening eye steadily upon her. 

You must say it all over again if it’s anything you want me to 
do,” rejoined Nancy ; “and if it is, you had belter wait till to-morrow. 
You put me up for a minute, but now I’m stupid again.” 

Fagin put' several other questions, all with the same drift of ascer- 
taining whether the girl had profited by his unguarded hints ; but she 
answered them so readily, and was withal so utterly unmoved by his 
searching looks, that his original impression of her being more than a 
trifle in liquor was confirmed. Nancy, indeed, was not exempt from 
a failing which was ver}^ common among the Jew’s female pupils, 
and in which, in their tenderer years, they were rather encouraged 
than checked. Her disordered appearance, and a wholesale perfume 
of Geneva which pervaded the apartment, afforded strong confirmatory 
evidence*-, of the justice of the Jew’s supposition ; and when, after 
indulgi^ in the temporary display of violence above described, she 
subside|^jRrst into dulness and aftenvards into a compound of feelings, 
under influence of which she shed tears one minute, and in the 
next g#^ utterance to various exclamations of “ Never say die ! ” and 
divers calouiations as to what might be the amount of the odds s6 
long as a lady or gentleman was happy, Mr. Fagin, who had had 
considerable experience of such matters in his time, saw with great 
satisfaction that she was very far gone indeed. 

Having eased his mind by this discovery, and having accomplished 
his twofold object of imparting to the girl what he had that night 
heard, and of ascertaining with his own eyes that Sikes had not 
returned, Mr. Fagin again turned his face homeward, leaving his 
young friend asleep with her head upon the table. 

It was within an hour of midnight. The weather being dark and 
piercing cold, he had no great temptation to loiter. The sharp wind 
that scoured the streets seemed to have cleared them of passengers, 
as of dust and mud, for few people were abroad, and they were to all 
appearance hastening fast home. It blew from the right quarter for 
the Jew, however, and straight before it he went, trembling and 
shivering as every fresh gust drove him rudely on his way. 

He had reached the corner of his own street, and was already 
fumbling in his pocket for the door-key, when a dark figure emerged 
from a projecting entrance which lay in deep shadow, and, crossing 
the road, glided up to him unperceived. 
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Fagin I ^ wliii»F^ed a yoke close to his ear. 

Ah I ” said the Jew, turning: quickly round, “ is that-—” 

“Yes!” interrupted the stranger. “I have been lingering here 
these two hours. Where the devil have you been ? ” 

“ On your business, my dear,” replied the Jew, glancing uneasily at 
his companion and slackening his pace as he spoke. “On your 
business all night.” 

“Oh, of course!” said the stranger, with a sneer. “Well, and 
what’s come of it ? ” 

“ Nothing good,” said the Jew. 

“Nothing bad, I hope?” said the stranger, stopping short and 
turning a startled look on his companion. 

The Jew shook his head, and was about to reply, when the stranger, 
interrupting him, motioned to the house, before which they had by 
this time arrived, remarking that he had better say what he had got 
to say under cover, for his blood w'as chilled with standing about so 
long, and the wind blew through him. 

Fagin looked as if he could have willingly excused himself from 
taking home a visitor at that unseasonable hour, and indeed muttered 
something about having no fire ; but his companion repeating his 
request in a peremptory manner, he unlocked the door and requested 
him to close it softly while he got a light. 

“It’s as dark as the grave,” said the man, groping forward a fbw 
steps. “ Make haste ! ” 

“Shut the door,” whispered Fagin from the end of the passage. 
As he spoke it closed with a loud noise. 

“That wasn’t my doing,” said the other man, feeling his way, 
“The wind blew it to or it shut of its own accord, one, of the other. 
Look sharp with the light or I shall knock my brains out against 
something in this confounded hole.” 

Fagin stealthily descended the kitchen stairs. After a short absence 
he returned with a lighted candle, and the intelligence that Toby 
Crackit was asleep in the back room below and the boys in the front 
one. Beckoning the man to follow him, he led the way up stairs,** 

“We can say the few words we’ve got to say in here, my dear/* 
said the Jew, throwing open a door on the first floor; “and as there 
are holes in the shutters, and w e never show lights to our neighbours^ 
we’ll set the candle on the stairs. There ! ” 

With these words the Jew% stooping down, placed the candle on an 
upper flight of stairs, exactly opposite to the room door. This done, 
he led the way into the apartment, which was destitute of all movables 
save a broken arm-chair and an old couch or sofa, without covering, 
which stood behind the door. Upon this piece of furniture the stranger 
sat himself with the air of a weary man, and the Jew drawing up the 
arm-chair opposite, they sat face to face. It was not quite dark, for 
the door was partially open and the candle outside threw a feeble 
reflection on the opposite wall. 

They conversed for some time in whispers. Though nothing of the 
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conversation was dtstinguishable beyond a few disjointed ’^irords here 
and there, a listener might easily have perceived that Fagin appeared 
to be defending himself against some remarks of the stranger, and' 
that the latter was in a state of considerable irritation. They might 
have been talking thus for a quarter of an hour or more when 
Monks — by which name the Jew had designated the strange man 
several times in the course of their colloquy— said, raising his vmce 
a little — • 

** I tell you again it was badh" planned. Why not have kept him 
here among the rest, and made a sneaking, snivelling pickpocket of 
him at once ? *’ 

Only hear him ! ” exclaimed the Jew, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Why, do you mean to say you couldn’t have done it if you had 
chosen?” demanded Monks sternly. * Haven’t you done it with 
other boys scores of times? If you had had patience for a twelve- 
month, at most, couldn’t you have got him convicted and sent safely 
out of the kingdom — perhaps for life ? ” 

“ Whose4urn would that have served, my dear? ” inquired the Jew, 
humbly. 

“ Mindj^'VISplied Monks. 

“But said the Jew submissively. “He might have 

become of use When there are two parties to a bargain, it is 

only reasonable that the interests of both should be consulted ; is it, 
my good friend ? ” 

“ What then ? ” demandedr^onks. 

“I saw it was not easy to train him to the business,” replied the 
Jew; “he was not like other boys in the same circumstances. ” 

Curse him., no I” mutbured the man, “or he would have been a 
thief long ago.” 

“ I had no hold upon him to make him worse,” pursued the Jew, 
anxiously watching the countenance of his companion. “His hand 
was not in. I had nothing to frighten him with ; which we always 
must have in the beginning, or we labour in vain. What could I do ? 
Send him out with the Dodger and Charley ? We had enough of that 
at first, my dear ; I trembled for us all.” 

“ Thatw 2 s not my doing,” observed Monks. 

“ No, no, my dear ! ” renewed the Jew. “ And I don’t quarrel with 
it now, because, if it had never happened you might never have 
clapped eyes upon the boy to notice him, and so led to the discovery 
that it was him you were looking for. Well J I got him back for you 
by means of the girl ; and then she begins to favour him.” 

“ Tlirottle the girl ! ” said Monks, impatiently. 

“Why, we can’t afford to do that just now, my dear,” replied the 
Jew, smiling; “and besides, that sort of thing is not in our way, or 
one of these days I might be glad to have it done. I know what 
these girls are. Monks, well. As soon as the boy begins to harden 
she’ll care no more for him than for a block of wood. You want him 
made a thief. If he is alive, I can make him one from this time ; and 
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if— If— ” said the Jew, drawing: nearer to the other , — ** it’s not likely, 
mind, — but if the worst comes to the worst, and he is dead — ” 

** It’s no fault of mine if he is!” interposed the other man, with a 
look of terror, and clasping the Jew’s arm witli trembling hands* 
** Mind that, Fagin ! I had no hand in it. Anything but his death, 1 
told you from the first. I won’t shed blood ; it’s always found out, 
and haunts a man besides. If they shot him dead, I was not the 
cause, —do you hear me ? Fire this infernal den ! What’s that ? ” 

What ? ” cried the Jew, grasping the coward round the body with 
both arms as he sprang to his feet. “ Where ? ” 

Yonder!” replied the man, glaring at the opposite wall. ‘^The 
shadow ! I saw the shadow of a woman, in a cloak and bonnet, pass 
along the wainscot like a breath I ” 

The Jew released his hold, and they rushed tumultuously from the 
room. TM candle, wasted by the draught, was standing where It had 
been pladM. It showed them only the empty staircase and their own 
white They listened intently ; but a profound silence rdgned 

througKut the house. 

’‘It’s your fancy,” said the Jew, taking up the ligh^*l^H|J turning 
to his companion. * « 

“I’ll swear I saw it ! ” replied Monks, trembling, 
forward when I saw it first ; and when I spoke it dartMtiintky.” 

The jew glanced contemptuously at the pale face of his assodi^e, 
and, telling him he could follow if he pleased, ascended the ksdrs:. 
They looked into all the rooms ; they Vere cold, bare,* and empty. 
They descended into the passage, and thence into the cellars below. 
The green damp hung upon the low walls, and the tracks of the snail 
and slug glistened in the light of the candle, but all was still as death. 

“ What do you think now ? ” said the Jew, w^hen they had regained 
the passage. “Besides ourselves, there’s not a creature in the house 
except Toby and the boys ; and they’re safe enough. See here !” 

As a proof of the fact the Jew drew forth tw^o keys from his pocket, 
and explained that, when he first went down stairs, he had locked 
them in to prevent any intrusion on the conference. 

^ This accumulated testimony effectually staggered Mr. Monks. His 
protestations had gradually become less and less vehement as they 
proceeded in their search without making any discovery; and now 
he gave vent to several very grim laughs, and confessed it could only 
have been his excited imagination. He declined any renewal of the 
conversation, however, for that night, suddenly remembering that it 
was past one o’clock. And so the amiable couple parted. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ATONES FOR THE UNPOLITENESS OF A FORMER CHAPTER, WHICH 
DESERTED A LADY MOST UNCEREMONIOUSLY 

As it would be by no means seemly in a humble author to keep so 
mlg’hty a personag’e as a beadle waiting’, with his back to the fire and 
the skirts of his coat gathered up under his arms, until such time as it 
might suit his pleasure to relieve him ; and as it would still less 
become his station, or his gallantry, to involve in the same neglect a 
lady on whom that beadle had looked with a * eye of tenderness and 
affection, and in whose ear he had w’nspered sweet words which, 
coming from such a quarter, might well thrill the bosom of maid or 
, matron of whatsoever degree ; the historian whose pen traces these 
words — trusting that he know's his place, and that he entertains a 
becoming reverence for those upon earth to whom high and important 
authority is delegated — hastens to pay them that respect which their 
position demands, and to treat them with all that duteous ceremony 
wh^Htheir exalted rank, and (by consequence) great virtues, impera- 
tiv^^pjaim at his hands. Towards this end, indeed, he had purposed 
to S^^uce in this place a dissertation touching the divine right of 
bea|i|^g^||d.^lucidative of the position that a beadle can do no wrong — 
whlcifi^^bfSEd not fail to have been both pleasurable and profitable to 
the right-minded readen but w’hich he is unfortunately compelled by 
want of time and spa^ to postpone to some more convenient and 
fitting opportunity, on the arrival of which he will be prepared to 
show that a beadle properly constituted — that is to say, a parochial 
beadle attached to a ji-ochial workhouse, and attending in his official 
capacity the paroch^i^diurch — is, in right and virtue of his office, 
possessed of all the excellences and best qualities of humanity ; and 
that to none of those excellences can mere companies’ beadles, or court- 
of-law beadles, or even chapel-of-ease beadles (save the last, and they 
in a very lowly and inferior degree), lay the remotest sustainable claim. 

Mr. Bumble had re-counted the teaspoons, re -weighed the sugar- 
tongs, made a closer inspection of the milk-pot, and ascertained to a 
nicety the exact condition of the furniture, down to the very horse-hair 
seats of the chairs, and had repeated each process full half-a-dozen 
times, before he began to think that it was time for Mrs. Corney to 
return. Thinking begets thinking ; and as there were no sounds of 
Mrs. Corney’s approach, it occurred to Mr. Bumble that it would be 
an innocent and virtuous way of spending the time if he were further 
to allay his curiosity by a cursory glance at the interior of Mrs. Corney’s 
chest of drawers. 

Having listened at the keyhole to assure himself that nobody was 
^proachtng the chamber, Mr. Bumble, beginning at the bottom, pro- 
ceedbd to make himself acquainted with the contents of the three long 
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^f^wets, which, being filled with various garments of good fashion 
and texture carefully preserved between two layers of old newspapers 
speckled witk dried lavender, seemed to yield him exceeding satisfaction. 
Arriving in course of time at the right-hand corner drawer (in which 
was the key), and beholding therein a small padlocked box, which, 
being shaken, gave forth a pleas*! rt sound as of the chinking of coin, 
Mr. Burnble returned with a stately walk to the fireplace, and 
resuming his old attitude, said, with a grave and determined air, ** I’ll 
do it I ” He fallowed up this remarkable declaration by shaking his 
head in a waggish manner for ten minutes, as though he were 
remonstrating with himself for being such a pleasant dog ; and then 
he took a view of his legs in profile with much seeming pleasure and 
interest. 

He was still placidly engaged in this latter survey when Mrs* 
Corney, hito the room, threw herself in a breathless state 

on a chiiOT^the fireside ; and covering her eyes with one hand, placed 
the other over her heart and gasped for breath. 

“ Mrs, Corney,” said Mr. Bumble, stooping over the matron, what 
is this. Ma’am ? Has anything happened, Ma’am ? Pray answer me ; 
I’m on — on — ” Mr. Bumble, in his alarm, could not immediately think 
of the word tenter-hooks,” so he said, ** broken bottles.” ^ 

“ Oh, Mr. Bumble ! ” cried the lady, “ I have been so dreadfutljj; put 
out ! ” ^ 

“ Put out, Ma’am ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bumble, ** who has ^red to — ? 
I know 1 ” said Mr. Bumble, checking himself with na£u^^l||s^sty, 
“ this is them wicious paupers ! ” 

“It’s dreadful to think of’ ” said the lady, Juddering. 

“Then don't think of it. Ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

“ I can’t help it,” whimpered the lady. 

“Then take something, Ma’am,” said Mr* Bumble, soothingly. 
“A little of the wine ? ” 

“Not for the world!” replied Mrs. Corney. “I couldn’t, — oh I 
The top shelf in the right-hand corner — oh !” Uttering these words, 
the good lady pointed distractedly to the cupboard, and underwent a 
convulsion from internal spasms. Mr. Bumble rushed to the closet, 
and snatching a pint green-glass bottle from the shelf thus incoherently 
indicated, filled a tea-cup with its contents and held it to the lady’s 
lips. 

“I’m better now,” said Mrs. Corney, falling back after drinking 
half of it. 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to the ceiling in thankfulness, 
and bringing them down again to the brim of the cup, lifted it to his 
nose. 

“Peppermint,” exclaimed Mrs. Corney in a faint voice, smiling 
gently on the beadle as she spoke. “ Try it ! There’s a little — a little 
something else In it.” 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a doubtful look, smacked bis 
lips, took another taste, and put the cup down empty. 
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** It*s very comforting^,” saud Mrs. Corney. 

•‘Very much so indeed, Ma’am,” said the beadle. As he spoke he 
drew a chair beside the matron and tenderly inquired what had 
happened to distress her. 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Comey. “ I am a foolish, excitable, weak 
crectur.” 

“ Not weak, Ma’am,” retorted Mr. Bumble, drawing his chair a 
httle doser. “Are you a weak creetur, Mrs. Corney ? ”• 

‘‘We are all weak creeturs ” said Mrs. Corney, laying down a 
genera} prindple. 

“ So we are,” said the beadle. 

Nothing was said on either side for a minute or two afterwards. 
By the expiration of that time Mr. Bumble had illustrated the position 
by removing his left arm from the back of Mrs. Corney ’s chair, wnere 
it had previously rested, to Mrs. Comey’s apron-string, round wdiich it 
^fadually became entwined. 

“ We are all weak creeturs,” said Mr. Bumble. 

Mrs. Corney sighed. 

“ Don’t sigh, Mrs. Corney,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“ I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Corney. And she sighed again. 

“This is a very comfortable room, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, 
looking round. “ Another room and this, Ma’am, would be a complete 
thing,” 

It would be too much for one,” murmured the lady. 

“But hbt for tw^o. Ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bumble in soft accents. 
“Eh, Mrs. Corney?” 

Mfs, Corney drooped her head when the beadle said this ; the beadle 
dro^^ his to get a view of Mrs. Corney ’s face. Mrs. Corney, with 
grefi^ropriety, turned her head away and released her hand to get 
at hfc# pocket-handkerchief, but insensibly replaced it in that of Mr. 
BunMe. 

“T^i'l&dard allow you coals, don’t they, Mrs. Corney?” inquired 
the tWaldle, affectionately pressing her hand. 

“ And candles,^' replied Mrs. Corney, slightly returning the pressure. 

“Coals, candl^ and house-rent free,” said Mr. Bumble. “Oh, 
Mrs. Comey, whMa Angel you are ! ” 

The lady was re proof against this burst of feeling. She sank into 
Mr. Bumble’s arms, and that gentleman, in his agitation, imprinted a 
passionate kiss upon her chaste nose. 

“ Such porochial perfection ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bumble, rapturously. 
“ You know that Mr. Slout is worse to-night, my fascinator ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Corney, bashfully. 

“He can’t live a week, the doctor says,” pursued Mr. Bumble. 
“He is the master of this establishment ; his death will cause a 
wacancy ; that wacancy must be filled up. Oh, Mrs. Comey, what a 
prospect this opens ! What a opportunity for a joining of hearts and 
koiiseketspings I ” 

Mrs. Comey sobbed. 
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</T4e little wof4T*^ said Mr. Bumble, bending over the bs^hful 
beauty* “The one little, little, little word, my blessed Corn^ ? ” 

^ “Ye — ye — ^yes ! ” sighed out the matron. 

“One more,” pursued the beadle ; “ compose your darling feelings 
for only one more. When is it to come off? ” 

Mrs. Corney twice essayed to speak, and twice failed. At length, 
suinmoning up courage, she threw her arms round Mr. Bumble’s neck 
and said it might be as soon as ever he pleased, and that he was ** a 
irresistible duck.” 

Matters being thus amicably and satisfactorily arranged, the con- 
tract wms solemnly ratified in another teacupful of the peppertnont 
mi|gjS| which was rendered the more necessary by the flutter and 
ag^^Kin of the lady’s spirits. While it was being disposed of, she" 
acquainted Mr. Bumble with the old woman’s decease. 

“ Very ^ood,” said that gentleman, sipping his peppermint. “I’ll 
call at Sowerberry’s as I go home, and tell him to send to-mom>w 
morning. Was it that as frightened you, love ? ” 

“ It wasn’t anything particular, dear,” said the lady, evasively. 

“ It must have been something, love,” urged Mr. Bumble. “Won’t 
tell your own B.? ” 

“Not now,” rejoined the lady, “one of these days. After weVe 
married, dear.” 

“After we’re married!” exclaimed Mr. Bumble. wasn’t any 

impudence from any of them male paupers as ” 

“No, no, love ! ” interposed the lady, hastily. 

“If I thought it was,” continued Mr. Bumble; “if I thought as 
any one of ’em had dared to lift his wulgar eyes to that lovely counte- 
nance ” 

“They wouldn’t have dared to do it, love,” responded the lady* 

“ They had better not ! ” said Mr. Bumble, clenching his fist, Let 
me see any man, porochial or extra-porochial, as would presume 1^0 do 
it, and I can tell him that he wouldn’t do it a second time.” ' 

Unembellished by any violence of gesticulation, this might have 
seemed no very high compliment to the lady’s charms ; but as Mr. 
Bumble accompanied ilie threat with many w'arlil«gestures, she was 
much touched wfith this proof of his devotion, and S^tested with great 
admiration that he w^as indeed a dove, ^ 

The dove then turned up his coat-collar and put on his cocked-hat, 
and having exchanged a long and affectionate embrace with his future 
partner, once again braved the cold wind of the night, merely pausing 
for a few minutes in the male paupers’ w^ard to abuse them a little, 
with the view of satisfying himself that he could fill the office of work- 
house-master with needful acerbity. Assured of his qualifications, Mr. 
Bumble left the building with a light heart and bright visions of his 
future promotion, which served to occupy his mind until he reai^^ 
the shop of the undertaker. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Sowerberry having gone out to tea and supper, 
and Noah Claypole not being at any timedisposed to take upon lilinself 
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a greater ammsnt of physical ex^lon than is necessaty to a convenient 
performance of ihe two functions of eating* and drinking, the shop was 
not closed, although it was past the usual hour of shutting-up. Mr. 
Bumble taf^ed i^ith his cane on the counter several times, but, attract- 
ing no attention, and beholding a light shining through the glass 
window of the little parlour at the back of the shop, he made bold to 
pe€p in and see what was going forward, and when he saw what was 
going forward he was not a little surprised. • 

The cloth was laid for suppe»* ; the table was covered with bread and 
butter, plates and glasses, a porter-pot, and a wine-bottle. At the 
upper end of the table Mr. Noah Claypole lolled negligently in an 
easy-chair, with his legs thrown over one of the arms, an open clasp- 
knl^ in one hand and a mass of buttered bread in the other. Close 
beside him stood Charlotte, opening 05 sters from a barrel, whicii Mr. 
Claypole condescended to swallow with remarkable avidity. A more 
than ordinary redness in the region of the young gentleman’s nose, 
and a kind of fixed wink in his right eye, denoted that he was in a 
slight degree intoxicated. These symptoms were confirmed by the 
intense relish with which he took his oysters, for which nothing but a 
strong appreciation of their cooling properties, in cases of internal 
fever, could have sufficfently accounted. 

“Here’s a delicious fat one, Noah, dear,” said Charlotte. “Try 
him, do — only this one.” 

“What a delicious thing is a oyster,” remarked Mr. Claypole, 
aftetl^ had swallowed it. “ What a pity it is a number of ’em should 
evenipliike you feel uncomfortable — isn’t it, Charlotte ? ” 

“ lH» quite a cruelty,” said Charlotte. 

“So it is,” acquiesced Mr. Claypole. “ A’n’t yer fond of oysters ? ” 
overmucfS’ replied Charlotte. I like to see you eat ’em, 
Noah,#ar, betterftan eating ’em myself.” 

paid Iwah reflectively, “how queer.” 

“ Hawanother,” said Charlotte. “ Here’s one with such a beautiful, 
delicate beard.” 

** I can’t manag#|any more,” said Noah. “I’m very sorry. Come 
here, Charlotte, kiss yer.” 

“What I” said Mr. Bumble, bursting into the room. “ Say that 
again. Sir.” 

Charlotte uttered a scream and hid her face in her apron. Mr. 
Claypole, without making any further change in his position than 
suffering his legs to reach the ground, gazed at the beadle in drunken 
terror. 

“Say it again, you wile, owdacious fellow!” said Mr. Bumble. 
‘*How dare you mention such a thing, Sir? And how dare you 
encourage him, you insolent minx ? Kiss her ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Bumble in strong indignation. “ Faugh ! ” 

“ 1 didn’t mean to do it ! ” said Noah, blubbering. “She’s always 
add^iiig of me, whether I like it or not.” 

4** Oh, Noah,” cried Charlotte, reproachfully. 
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*‘yar me ; yer yer iu«,” retorted Noah. She’s aimys ar 

doftig^ itt Mr^ Bumble, Sir ; she chucks me under the chtti, pl^ise, 
Sir, and makes all manner of love.” 

“ Silence ! ” cried Mr. Bumble, sternly. “ Take yourself down stairs, 
Ma^am. Noah, you shut up the shop ; say another word till your 
master comes home at your peril ; and when he does come home, 
tell him that Mr. Bumble said he was to send a old woman’s shell 
after breakfast ^o-morrow morning’. Do you hear, Sir ? Kissing* ! ” 
cried Mr. Bumble, holding up his hands. “The sin and wickedness 
of the lower orders in this porochial district is frightful. If parliament 
don’t take their abominable courses under consideration, thi§ countty’s 
ruined^ and the cliaracter of the peasantry gone for ever.” With 
these words the beadle strode with a lofty and gloomy air from the 
undertaker’s premises. 

And that we have accompanied him so far on his road home, 
and have made all necessary preparations for the old woman’s funeral, 
iet^US set on foot a few inquiries after young Oliver Twist, and ascertain 
whether he be still lying in the ditch where Toby Crackit left him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

LOOKS AFTER OLIVER, AND PROCEEDS WITH HIS ADt^BMT0RES 

Wolves tear your throats I ” muttered Sikes, grinding his teeth. “ I 
wish I was among some of you — you’d howl the hdlcrser for it.”’ 

As Sikes growled forth this imprecation with the most desperate 
ferocity that his desperate nature was capable of|iie rested the body 
of the wounded boy across his bended knee, at|fl turned his head 
for an instant to look back at his pursuers. 

There was little to be made out in the mist and darkness, but the 
loud shouting of men vibrated through the air, a.nd the barking of 
the neighbouring dogs, roused by the sound of theidarm-bell, resounded 
in every direction. 

** Stop, you white-livered hound,” cried the robber, shouting after 
Toby Crackit, who, making the best use of his long legs, was already 
ahead. “Stop!” 

The repetition of the word brought Toby to a dead stand-still, for 
he was not quite satisfied that he was beyond the range of pistol-shot, 
and Sikes was in no mood to be played with. 

“ Bear a hand with the boy,” cried Sikes, beckoning furiously to 
his confederate. “Comeback!” 

Toby made a show of returning, but ventured in a low voice, brok^ 
for want of breath, to intimate considerable reluctance as he came 
slowly along. 

** Quicker!” cried Sikes, laying the boy in a dry ditch at his feet 
and drawing a pistol from his pocket. “ Dion’t play booty with me.” 
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At this the noise grew louder. Sfke$» again looking round, 

could discern that the men who had given chase were already climbing 
the gate of the field in which he stood, and that a couple of dogs 
were some paces in advance of them. 

“It’s all up, Bill,” cried Toby, “drop the kid, and show ’em your 
heels* With this parting advice Mr. Crackit, preferring the chance 
of being shot by his friend to the certainty of being taken by his 
enemies, fairly turned tail and darted off at full speed. » Sikes clenched 
his teeth, took one look round, threw over the prostrate form of Oliver 
the cape in which he had been hurriedly muffled, ran along the front 
of the hedge as if to distract the attention of those behind from the 
spot where the boy lay, paused for a second before another hedge 
which met it at right angles, and whirling his pistol high into the 
air, cleared it at a bound and was gone. 

** Ho, ho, there,” cried a tremulous voice in the rear. “ Pincher ! 
Neptune ! Come here, come here ! ” 

The dogs, who, in common with their masters, seemed to have no 
particular relish for the sport in which they were engaged, readily 
answered to the command. Three men, who had by this time advanced 
some distance into the field, stopped to take counsel together. 

“ My advice, or leastways I should say my orders ^ is,” said the 
fattest man of the party, “ that we ’mediately go home again.” 

“I am agreeable to anything which is agreeable to Mr. Giles,” 
said ^ shorter man, who was by no means of a slim figure, and who was 
very pale in the face and very polite, as frightened men frequently 
are, s ;; 

*^l,^»houldn’t wish to appear ill-mannered, gentlemen,” said the 
third^|i>irho had called the dogs back, “ Mr. Giles ought to know.” 

“©f^ainly,” replied the shorter man; “and whatever Mr. Giles 
says, itiisn’t our place to contradict him. No, no, I know my sitiwa- 
tion. ^tXliank myjgtars, I know my sitiwation.” To tell the truth, 
the lit®g man dtdtmeem to know his situation, and to know perfectly 
well that it was by'* no means a desirable one, for his teeth chattered 
in his head as he spoke. 

“You are afraid^ Brittles,” said Mr. Giles. 

“ 1 a’n’t,” said ftt^les. 

“You are,” said Giles. 

“You’re a falsehood, Mr. Giles,” said Brittles. 

“You’re a lie, Brittles,” said Mr. Giles. 

Now these four retorts arose from Mr. Giles’s taunt, and Mr. Giles’s 
taunt had arisen from his indignation at having the responsibility of 
going home again imposed upon himself under cover of a compliment. 
The third man brought the dispute to a close most philosophically. 

** I’ll tell you what it is, gentlemen,” said he, “ we’re all afraid.” 

Speak for yourself, Sir,” said Mr. Giles, who was the palest of 
the party. 

“ So I do,” replied the man. “ It’s natural and proper to be afi'aid 
under ^uch ctrcumstanoes. / am, ” 
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** So tarn h** said Brittles, ** onty there’s no call to teH a man he H 
m lx>unceab!y.” 

These frank admissions softened Mr. Giles, who at once owned 
that ka was afraid, upon which they all three faced about and ran 
hack a^ain with the completest unanimity, until Mr. Giles (who had 
the shortest wind of the party and was encumbered with a pitchfork) 
most handsomely insisted on stopping to make an apology for his 
hastiness of speech. 

“ But it’s wonderful,” said Mr. Giles, when he had explained, 
“ what a man will do when his blood is up. I should have committed 
murder — I know I should — if we’d caught one of them rascals.” 

As the other two were impressed with a similar presentiment, and 
as their blood, like his, had all gone down again, some speculation 
ensued upon the cause of this sudden change in their temperament. 

“ I kilow what it was,” said Mr. Giles ; ** it was the gate.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if it was,” exclaimed Brittles, catching at the 
idea. 

may depend upon it,” said Giles, “ that that gate topped the 
flow of the excitement. I felt all mine suddenly going away as I was 
climbing over it.” ♦ 

By a remarkable coincidence the other two had been visited with 
the same unpleasant sensation at that precise morttent. It was quite 
obvious, therefore, that it was the gate ; especially as there was 
no doubt regarding the time at which the change had taken place, 
because all three remembered that they had come in sight of the 
robbers at the instant of its occurrence. 

This dialogue was held between the two men who had stiiprised 
the burglars and a travelling tinker who had been sleeping*in an 
outhouse, and who had been roused, together with his two mongrel 
curs, to join in the pursuit. Mr. Giles acted in the double capacity of 
butler and steward to the old lady of the mansion* and Brittles was 
a lad of all work, who, having entered her service a mere child, was 
treated as a promising young boy still though he "was something past 
thirty. 

Encouraging each other with such converse as this, but keepnng 
very close together notwithstanding, and looking apprehensively 
round whenever a fresh gust rattled through the boughs, the three 
men hurried back to a tree behind which they had left their lantern, 
lest its light should inform the thieves in what direction to fire. 
Catching up the light, they made the best of their way home at a 
good round trot, and long after their dusky forms had ceased to be 
discernible it might have been seen twinkling and dancing in the 
distance like some exhalation of the damp and gloomy atmosphere 
through which it was swiftly borne. 

The air grew colder as day came slowly on, and the mist rolled 
along the ground like a dense cloud of smoke. The grass was wet, 
the pathways and low places were all mire and water, and the damp 
breath of an unwholesome wind w'ent languidly by with a hollow 
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|isoaiilii|f« St^ Oliver lay tnotionless and insensible on the spot where 
Sikes had left liim. 

Morning’ drew on apace. The air became more sharp and pierdng 
as its first du!l|hue — the death of night, rather than the birth of day — 
glimmered faintly in the sky. The objects which had looked dim and 
terrible in the darkness grew more and more defined, and gradually 
resolved into their familiar shapes. The rain came down thick and 
fast, and pattered noisily among the leafless bushes. But Oliver felt it 
not as it beat against him, for he still lay stretched helpless and 
unconscious on his bed of clay. 

At length a low cry of pain broke the stillness that prevailed, and 
uttering it the boy awoke. His left arm, rudely bandaged in a shawl, 
hung heavy and useless at his side, and the bandage was saturated 
with blood. He was so weak that he ecu Id scarcely raise himself into 
a sitting pogture ; when he had done so, he looked feebly round for 
help, and groaned with pain. Trembling in eveiy^ joint from cold and 
exhaustion, he made an effort to stand upright ; but, shuddering from 
head to foot, fell prostrate on the ground. 

After a short return of the stupor in which he had been so long 
plunged, Oliver, urged by a creeping sickness at his heart which 
seemed to warn him that if he lay there he must surely die, got upon 
his feet and essayed to walk. His head was dizzy, and he staggered 
to and fi#,]ike a drunken man. But he kept up, nevertheless, and 
with hialblipd drooping languidly on his breast, went stumbling onward 
he kneiK^l^t whither, 

And'^^w hosts of bewildering and confused ideas came crowding 
on his«^^d. He seemed to be still walking between Sikes and 
Cracki^|ii@«|ii^o were angrily disputing, for the very words they said 
sounded ears ; aad when he caught his own attention, as it were, 

by making some violes# effort to save himself from falling, he found 
that he was talking to fhem. Then he was alone with Sikes, plodding 
on as they had done fhf^ previous day ; and as shadowy people passed 
them he felt the robber’s grasp upon his wrist. Suddenly he started 
back at the report of fire-arms, and there rose into the air loud cries 
and shouts ; lights gleamed before his eyes, and all was noise and 
tumult, as some unseen hand bore him hurriedly away. Through all 
these rapid visions there ran an undefined, uneasy consciousness of 
pain which wearied and tormented him incessantly. 

Thus he staggered on, creeping almost mechanically between the 
bars of gates, or throug’h hedge-gaps as they came in his way, until 
he reached a road. Here the rain began to fall so heavily that it roused 
him. 

He looked about, and saw* that at no great distance there was a 
house which perhaps he could reach. Pitying his condition, they 
might have compassion on him ; and if they did not, it would be better, 
he thought, to die near human beings than in the lonely open fields. 
He Summoned up all his strength for one last trial, and bent his 
Altering steps towards it. 
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A* he drew, nearer to this house, a feelings came over him diat he 
had seen it before. He remembered nothing of its details, but the 
shape and aspect of the building seemed familiar to him. 

That garden wall ! On the grass inside he had fa^n on his knees 
last night and prayed the two men’s mercy. It was the very same 
house they had attempted to rob. 

Oliver felt such fear come over him when he recognised the place 
that, for the instant, he forgot the agony of his wound and thought 
only of flight. Flight ! He could scarcely stand, and if he were in 
full possession of all the best powers of his slight and youthful frame, 
whither could he fly ? He pushed against the garden -gate — it was 
unlocked, and swung open on its hinges. He tottered across the lawn, 
climbed the steps, knocked faintly at the door, and, his whole strengdi 
failing him, sank down against one of the pillars of the little portico. 

It haf^ned that about this time Mr. Giles, Brittles, and the tinker 
were recruiting themselves, after the fatigues and terrors of the night, 
with tea and sundries in the kitchen. Not that it was Mr. Giles’s 
habit to admit to too great familiarity the humbler servants, towards 
whom it was rather his wont to deport himself with a lofty affability 
which, while it gratified, could not fail to remind them of his superior 
position in society. But death, fires, and burglary make all men 
equals ; so Mr. Giles sat with his legs stretched out before the kitched 
fender, leaning his left arm on the table, while with his right lie 
illustrated a circumstantial and minute account of the robberf^, to 
which his hearers (but especially the cook and housemaid, wib Were of 
the party) listened with breathless interest. 

It was about half-past two,” said Mr. Giles, ‘‘or I woufcWt swear 
that it mightn’t have been a little nearer three, when I wpk^ up, and 
turning round in my bed, as it might be so (here Mr. Giles turned 
round in his chair, and pulled the comer of the table-cloth over him to 
imitate bed-clothes), I fancied I heerd a noise.” 

At this point of the narrative the cook turned pale, and asked the 
housemaid to shut the door, who asked Brittles, who asked the tinker, 
who pretended not to hear. 

“ — Heerd a noise,” continued Mr. Giles. ** I says at first, ‘This is 
illusion,’ and was composing myself off to sleep, when I heerd the noise 
again, distinct.” 

* ‘ What sort of a noise ? ” asked the cook. 

** A kind of busting noise,” replied Mr. Giles, looking round him. 

“ More like the noise of powdering an iron on a nutmeg-grater,” 
suggested Brittles. 

** It was, when jyou heerd it, Sir,” rejoined Mr. Giles ; ‘‘but at this 
time it had a busting sound. I turned down the clothes,” continued 
Giles, rolling back the table-cloth, “ sat up in bed, and listened.” 

The cook and housemaid simultaneously ejaculated “Lor’!” and 
drew their chairs closer together. 

“ I heerd it now quite apparent,” resumed Mr. Giles. “ * Somebody, ‘ 
I says, ‘ is forcing of a door or window ; what’s to be done ? Ill call 
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up that |>oor la4 Brittlas, and save him fi*om being murdered in his 
bM ; or his throat/ I says, *may be cut from his right ear to his left 
without his ever knowing it’ ” 

Here all eyes were turned upon Brittles, who fixed his upon the 
speaker and staged at him with his mouth wide open and his face 
expressive of the most unmitigated honor. 

** I tossed off the clothes/’ said Giles, throwing away the table-cloth, 
and looking very hard at the cook and housemaid, “ gpt softly out of 
bed, drew on a pair of—” 

“ {.*adies present, Mr. Giles,” murmured the tinker. 

** — Of shoes^ Sir,” said Giles, turning upon him, and laying gfreat 
emphasis on the word ; “seized the loaded pistol that always goes up 
stairs with the plate-basket, and walked on tip -toes to his room. 
* Brittles/ I says, when I had woke him, ‘ don’t frightened ! ’ ” 

“ So you did,” observed Brittles, in a low voice. 

“‘We’re dead men, I think, Brittles,’ I says,” continued Giles; 
“ ‘ but don’t be frightened.’” 

“ Was he frightened ? ” asked the cook. 

** Not a bit of it,” replied Mr. Giles. “ He was as firm — ah ! pretty 
near as firm as I was.” 

“ I should have died at once, I’m sure, if it had been me,” observed 
the housemaid. 

• “ You’re a woman,” retorted Brittles, plucking up a little. 

^‘Brittles is right,” said Mr. Giles, nodding his head approvingly; 
“froi^^ woman nothing else was to be expected. We, being men, 
took iftjrfk lantern that was standing on Brittles’s hob, and groped 
our w^^down stairs in the pitch dark, — as it might be so.” 

Mr^lpiies had risen from his seat and taken two steps with his eyes 
shut, ^,^ccompany his description with appropriate action, when he 
startedfismlently in common with the rest of the company, and hurried 
back to, ms chair. The cook and housemaid screamed. 

“ It Was a kno|ck,” said Mr. Giles, assuming perfect serenity. 
“ Open the door somebody.” 

Nobody moved. 

“ It seems a strange sort of a thing, a knock coming at such a time 
in the morning,” said Mr. Giles, surveying the pale faces which 
surrounded him and looking veiy^ blank himself ; “but the door must 
be opened. Do you hear, somebody ? ” 

Mr. Giles, as he spoke, looked at Brittles ; but that young man, being 
naturally modest, probably considered himself nobody, and so held that 
the inquiry could not have any application to him ; at all events he 
tendered no reply, Mr. Giles directed an appealing glance at the 
tinker, but he had suddenly fallen asleep. The women were out of the 
question. 

“ If Brittles would rather open the door in the presence of witnesses,” 
said Mr. Giles, after a short silence, “ I am ready to make one.” 

So ain I,” said the tinker, waking up as suddenly as he had fallen 
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Btittks taphttlated on tfiese terms, and the party being somewhi^ 
re-assured by the discovery (made on throwing open the shutters) that 
it was now broad day, took their way up stairs with me dogs in front, 
and the two women, who were afraid to stay below, bringing up the 
rear. By the advice of Mr. Giles they all talked veiy loud, to warn 
any evil -disposed person outside that they were strong in numbers; 
and by a master-stroke of policy, originating in the brain of the same 
ingenious gentleman, the dogs* tails were well pinch^ in the hall to 
make them bark savagely. 

These precautions having been taken, Mr. Giles held on fest by 
the tinker’s arm (to prevent his running away as he pleasantly said), 
and gave the word of command to open the door. Brittles obeyed; 
the group, peeping timorously over each other’s shoulders, beheld no 
more formidable object than poor little Oliver Twist, speechless and 
exhausted, who raised his heavy eyes and mutely solicited their 
compassion. 

“A boy ! ” exclaimed Mr. Giles, valiantly pushing the tinker into the 
background. “What’s the matter with the — eh? — Why — Brittles — 
look here — don’t you know ? ” 

Brittles, who had got behind the door to open it, no sooner saw 
Oliver than he uttered a loud cry. Mr. Giles, seizing the boy by one 
leg and one arm (fortunately not the broken limb) lugged him straight 
into the hall and deposited him at full length on the floor thereof. 

“ Here he is 1 ” bawled Giles, calling, in a state of great excitement, 
up the staircase; “here’s one of the thieves, Ma’am. Here’s a thief, 
Miss. Wounded, Miss ! I shot him, Miss ; and Brittle! held the 
light. ” 

“ — In a lantern, Miss,” cried Brittles, applying one hand to the side 
of his mouth, so that his voice might travel the better. 

The two women-servants ran up stairs to carry the intelligence that 
Mr. Giles had captured a robber, and the tinker busied himself in 
endeavouring to restore Oliver, lest he should die before he could be 
hanged. In the midst of all this noise and commotion, there was heard 
a sweet female voice, which quelled it in an instant. 

“ Giles ! ” whispered the voice from the stair-head. 

“I’m here, Miss,” replied Mr. Giles. “Don’t be frightened, Miss; 
I ain’t much injured. He didn’t make a very desperate resistance, Miss ! 
I was soon too many for him.” 

“ Hush 1 ” replied the young lady, “you frighten my aunt as much 
as the thieves did. Is the poor creature much hurt ? ” 

“Wounded desperate, Miss,” replied Giles, with indescribable 
complacency. 

“He looks as if he was a-going, Miss,” bawled Brittles, in tlie same 
manner as before. “ Wouldn’t you like to come and look at him, Mxss^ 
in case he should ? ” 

“ Hush, pray, there’s a good man 1 ” rejoined the young lady. “ Wait 
quietly one instant while I speak to aunt.” 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as the voice, the speaker trippei 
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jtwxf* She siMm returned, with the (Erection that the wounded person 
itas to be can:|sd carefully up stairs to Mr. Giles’s room, and that 
Brittles was to saddle the pony and betake himself instantly to 
Chertsey, from which place he was to despatch, with all speed, a 
constable and doctor. 

** But won’t you take one look at him first, Miss ? ’* asked Mr. Giles, 
with as much pride as if Oliver were some bird of rare plumage that 
he had skilfully brought down. “Not one little peep, Miss ? ” 

“Not now for the world,” replied the young lady. “ Poor fellow ! 
Oh I treat him kindly, Giles, for my sake ! ” 

The old servant looked up at the speaker, as she turned away, with 
a glance as proud and admiring as if she had been his own child. Then 
bending over Oliver, he helped to carry him up •stairs with the care and 
solicitude of a woman. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HAS AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF THE INMATES OF THE HOUSE 
TO WHICH OLIVER RESORTED 

In a handsome room, though its furniture had rather the air of old- 
^shioned comfort than of modern elegance, there sat two ladies at a 
well-spread breakfast-table. Mr. Giles, dressed with scrupulous care 
in a full suit of black, was in attendance upon them. He had taken 
his station some half-way between the sideboard and the breakfast-table, 
an^, with his body drawn up to its full height, his head throwm back, 
anrf inclined the merest trifle on one side, his left leg advanced and his 
right hand tlirust into his waistcoat, while his left hung dowm by his 
side grasping a waiter, looked like one who laboured under a very 
agtoeable sense of his own merits and importance. 

,^^the two ladies, one was well advanced in years, but the high-backed 
oak^ chair in which she sat was not more upright than she. Dressed 
witli the utmost nicety and precision, in a quaint mixture of bygone 
costume with some slight concessions to the prevailing taste, w'hich 
father served to point the old style pleasantly than to impair its effect, 
she sat, in a stately manner, with her hands folded on the table before 
her. Her eyes (and age had dimmed but little of their brightness) 
were attentively fixed upon her young companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and springtime of 
wcmnanhood, at that age when, if ever angels be for God’s good 
parposes enthroned in mortal forms, they may be without impiety 
supposed to abide in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and exquisite a mould, 
so mild and gentle, so pure and beautiful, that earth seemed not her 
element, nor its rough creatures her fit companions. _The very 
intelligenoe that shone in her deep blue eye, and was stamped upon 
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her noble head, seemed scarcely of her age or of the world, U.pd yet 
the changing expression of sweetness and good humoiir, the tbopsand 
lights that played about the face and left no shadow there, «d>ovc aO, 
the smile — the cheerful, happy smile — were made for Home, and fireside 
peace and happiness. 

She was busily engaged in the little offices of the table. Chancing 
to raise her eyes as the elder lady was regarding her, she playfully put 
back her hair, which was simply braided on her forehead, and threw 
into her beaming look such an expression of affection and artless 
loveliness that blessed spirits might have smiled to look upon her, 

“And Brittles has been gone upwards of an hour, has he?” asked 
the old lady, after a pause. 

“An hour and twehe minutes. Ma’am,” replied Mr. Giles, referring 
^o a silver watch which he drew forth, by a black ribbon. 

“ He is always slow,” reijiarked the old lady. 

“ Brittles always was a slow boy, Ma’am,” replied the attendant. 
And seeing, by-the-by, that Brittles had been a slow boy for upwards 
of thirty years, there appeared no great probability of bis ever being a 
fast one. 

“ He gets worse instead of better, I think,” said the elder lady. 

“It is very inexcusable in him if he stops to play with any other 
boys,” said the young lady, smiling. 

Mr. Giles was apparently considering the propriety of indulging in 
a respectful smile himself when a gig drove up to the garden-gate, 
out of which there jumped a fat gentleman, who ran straight up to the 
door, and who, getting quickly into the house by some mysterious 
process, burst into the room and nearly overturned Mr. Giles and the 
breakfast-table together. 

“I never heard of such a thing!” exclaimed the fat gentleman. 
“ My dear Mrs. Maylie — bless my soul — in the silence of night too — I 
never heard of such a thing ! ” 

With these expressions of condolence the fat gentleman shook hands 
with both ladies, and drawing up a chair, inquired how they found 
themselves. 

“You ought to be dead, positively dead with the fright,” said the 
fat gentleman. “Why didn’t you send? Bless me, my man should 
have come in a minute, and so would I, and my assistant would have 
been delighted, or anybody, I’m sure, under such circumstances. Dear, 
dear ! So unexpected I In the silence of night, too ! ” 

The Doctor seemed especially troubled by the fact of the robbery 
having been unexpected, and attempted in the night-time, as if it were 
the established custom of gentlemen in the housebreaking way to 
transact business at noon, and to make an appointment, by the 
twopenny post, a day or two previous. 

“ And you, Miss Rose,” said the Doctor, turning to the young lady, 

< t j if 

“Oh! very much so, indeed,” said Rose, interrupting him; “but 
there is a poor creature up stairs whom* aunt wishes you to see.” 
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Ah ! to be sure,^ replied the Doctor, “so there is. That was your 
handiwork, Giles, I understand.” 

Mr. Giles, ’who had been feverishly putting the tea-cups to rights, 
Mushed very red, and said that he had had that honour. 

** Honour, eh?” said the Doctor ; “ well, I don’t'know, perhaps it’s 
as honourable to hit a thief in a back kitchen as to hit your man at 
twelve paces. Fancy that he fired in the air and you’ve fought a 
dueb {iiles.” 

Mr. Giles, who thought this light treatment of the matter an unjust 
attempt at diminishing his glory, answered respectfully that it was not 
for the like of him to judge about that, but he rather thought it was no 
joke to the opposite party. 

“ Gad, that’s true,” said the Doctor. “ Whe"e is he ? Show ms the 
way. I’ll look in again as I come down, Mrs. Maylie. That’s the little 
window that he got in at, eh ? Well, I couldn’t have believed it.” 

Talking all the way, he followed Mr. Giles up stairs, and while he 
is going up stairs the reader may be informed that Mr. Losberne, a 
surgeon in the neighbourhood, known through a circuit of ten miles 
round as “the Doctor,” had grown fat more from good-humour than 
/ firom good living, and was as kind and hearty, and withal as eccentric 
kn old bachelor, as will be found in fiv’e times that space by any 
'‘"^explorer alive. 

Tlie Do<^or was absent much longer than either he or the ladies had 
anticipate^ A large flat box was fetched out of the gig, and a bedroom 
bell was ^^g very often, and the serv'ants ran up and down stairs 
perpetually, from which tokens it w'as justly concluded that something 
important was going on above. At length he returned, and in reply to 
an anxious inquiry after his patient, looked very mysterious, and closed 
the door carefully. 

“This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. Majlie,” said the Doctor, 
standing with his back to the door as if to keep it shut. 

“ He is not in danger, I hope ? ” said the old lady. 

“ Why, that would not be an extraordinary thing, under the circum- 
stances,” replied the doctor, “though I don’t think he is. Have you 
seen this thief? ” 

“ No,” rejoined the old lady. 

“ Nor heard anything about him ? ” 

“ No.” 

“I beg your pardon. Ma’am,” interposed Mr. Giles, “but I was 
going to tell you about him when Doctor Losberne came in.” 

The ^ct was, that Mr. Giles had not at first been able to bring his 
mind to tbe avowal that he had only shot a boy. Such commendations 
had been bestowed upon his bravery that he could not, for the life of 
him, help postponing the explanation for a few delicious minutes, 
during which he had flourished in the very zenith of a brief reputation 
for undaunted courage, 

“Rose wished to see the man,” said Mrs. Maylie, “but I wouldn’t 
hear of it” 
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** Htimph ! reined the Doctor. “ There is nothing very alerming 
in his appearance. Have you any objection to see him in my presence 
“ If it be necessary/* replied the old lady, “ certainly not.** 

“ Then I think it is necessary,** said the Doctor ; “ at all events, I 
am quite sure that you would deeply regret not having done So if you 
postponed it. He is perfectly quiet and comfortable now. Allow me 
— Miss Rose, will you permit me? Not the slightest fear, I pledge 
you my honouf ! ** 


CHAPTER XXX 

RELATES WHAT OLIVER’S NEW VISITORS THOUGHT OF HIM 

With many loquacious assurances that they would be agreeably sur- 
prised in the aspect of the criminal, the Doctor drew the young lady’s 
arm through one of his, and offering his disengaged hand to Mrs. 
Maylie, led them, with much ceremony and stateliness, up stairs. 

“ Now,” said the Doctor in a whisper, as he softly turned the handle 
of a bedroom-door, ‘ ‘ let us hear what you think of him. He has not 
been shaved very recently, but he don’t look at all ferocious notwith- 
standing. Stop, though ! Let me first see that he is in visiting order.” 

Stepping before them, he looked into the room. Motioning them to 
advance, he closed the door when they had entered and gently drew 
back the curtains of the bed. Upon it, in lieu of the dogged, black- 
visaged ruffian they had expected to behold, there lay a mere child, 
worn with pain and exhaustion and sunk into a deep sleep. His 
wounded arm, bound and splintered up, was crossed upon his breast ; 
his head reclined upon the other arm, which was half hidden by his 
long hair as it streamed over the pillow. 

The honest gentleman held the curtain in his hand, and looked on 
for a minute or so in silence. Whilst he was watching the patient 
thus, the younger lady glided softly past, and seating herself in a chair 
by the bedside, gathered Oliver’s hair from his face. As she stooped' 
over him her tears fell upon his forehead. 

The boy stirred and smiled in his sleep, as though these marks of pity 
and compassion had awakened some pleasant dream of a love and affec- 
tion he had never known. Thus a strain of gentle music, or the 
rippling of water in a silent place, or the odour of a flower, or even the 
mention of a familiar word, will sometimes call up sudden dim remem- 
brances of scenes that never were in this life, which vanish like a 
breath — which some brief memory of a happier existence, long gone by, 
would seem to have awakened — which no voluntary exertion of the 
mind can ever recall. 

“What can this mean?” exclaimed the elder lady, “This poor 
child can never have been the pupil of robbers ! ” 

“Vice,” sighed the surgeon, replacing the curtain, “takes up her 
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ai^ode in many temples, and who can say that a fair outside shah not 
enshrine hcr?^* 

“ But at so early an age ! ” urged Rose. 

“My dear young lady,” rejoined the surgeon, mournfully shaking 
his he^i “ crime, like death, is not confined to the old and withered 
alone. The youngest and fairest are too often its chosen victims.” 

“ But can you — oh ! can you really believe that this delicate boy 
has been the voluntary associate of the worst outcasts ofisociety ? ” said 
Rose. 

The surgeon shook his head in a manner which intimated that he 
feared it was very possible ; and observing that they might disturb the 
patient, led the way into an adjoiring apartment. 

“ But even if he has been wicked,” pursued Pose, “ think how ^'oung 
he is ; think that he may never have known a mother’s love or the 
comfort of a home, and that ill-usage and blows, or the want of bread, 
may have driven him to herd with men who have forced him to guilt. 
Aunt, dear aunt, for mercy’s sake think of this before you let them 
drag this sick child to a prison, which in any case must be the grave of 
all his chances of amendment. Oh ! as you love me, and know that I 
have never felt the want of parents in your goodness and affection, but 
that I might have done so, and might have been equally helpless and 
unprotected with this poor child, have pity upon him before it is too 
late ! ” 

“ My dear love ! ” said the elder lady, as she folded the weeping girl 
to her bosom, “ do you think I would harm a hair of his head? ” 

“ Oh no ! ” replied Rose eagerly. 

“No, surely,” said the old lady; “my days are drawing to their 
close, and may mercy be shown to me as I show it to others ! What 
can I do to save him, Sir ? ” 

‘ItJLet me think, Ma’am,” said the Doctor, “ let me think.” 

Losberne thrust his hands into his pockets and took several 
tu*^^% and down the room, often stopping and balancing himself on 
and frowning frightfully. After various exclamations of “ IVe 
got il-riow,” and “ No, I haven’t,” and as many renewals of the walking 
and frowning, he at length made a dead halt, and spoke as follows — 

“ I think, if you give me a full and unlimited commission to bully 
Giles and that little boy Brittles, I can manage it. He is a faithful 
fellow and an old servant, I know, but you can make it up to him in 
a thousand ways, and reward him for being such a good shot besides. 
You don’t object to that ? ” 

“Unless there is some other way of preserving the child,” replied 
Mrs. Maylie, 

“There is no other,” said the Doctor. “No other, take my word 
for it.” 

“Then my aunt invests you with full power,” said Rose, smiling 
through her tears; “but pray don’t be harder upon the poor fellows 
than is indispensably necessary.” 

“You seem to think,” retorted the Doctor, ‘ ‘ that everybody is disposed 
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to be httrd4ieafted to^ay, except yourself^ Miss Rose. 1 only 
ibr the sake of the rising male sex generally, that you may be ibimd in 
as Vulnerable and soft-hearted a mood by the first eligible young fisllow 
who appeals to your compassion ; and I wish I were a young iellow, 
that I might avail myself, on the spot, of such a favourable opportuni^ 
for doing so as the present.” 

“You are as great a boy as poor Brittles himself,” returned Rose, 
blushing. f 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, laughing heartily, “ that is no very difficult 
matter. But to return to this boy. The great point of our agreement 
is yet to come. He will wake in an hour or so, I daresay, and although 
I have told that thick-headed constable-fellow down stairs that he 
mustn’t be moved or spoken to, on peril of his life, I think W'e may 
converse with him without danger. Now, I make this stipulation — 
that I shall examine him in ^your presence, and that if, from what he 
says, we judge, and I can show to the satisfaction of your cool reason, 
that he is a real and thorough bad one (w'hich is more than possible), 
he shall be left to his fate, without any further interference on my part, 
at all events.” 

“ Oh no, aunt I ” entreated Rose. 

“ Oh yes, aunt ! ” said the Doctor. “ Is it a bargain ? ” 

“ He cannot be hardened in vice,” said Rose ; “ it is impossible,” 

“ Very good,” retorted the Doctor ; “ then so much the more reason 
for acceding to my proposition.” 

Finally the treaty was entered into, and the parties theieunto sat 
down to wait with some impatience until Oliver should awake.” 

The patience of the two ladies was destined to undergo a longer 
trial than Mr. Losberne had led them to expect, for hour after hour 
passed on and still Oliver slumbered heavily. It was evening, 
indeed, before the kind-hearted Doctor brought them the intelligence 
that he was at length sufficiently restored to be spoken to. The boy 
was very ill, he said, and weak from the loss of blood ; but his^ blind 
was so troubled with anxiety to disclose something, that he deenled it 
better to give him the opportunity than to insist upon his remaining 
quiet until next morning, which he should otherwise have done. 

The conference was a long one. Oliver told them all his simple 
history, and was often compelled to stop by pain and want of strength. 
It was a solemn thing to hear, in the darkened room, the feeble voice 
of the sick child recounting a weary catalogue of evils and calamities 
which hard men had brought upon him. Oh ! if, when we oppress 
and grind our fellow-creatures, we bestowed but one thought on the 
dark evidences of human error which, like dense and heavy clouds are 
rising, slowly it is true but not less surely, to Heaven to pour their 
after-vengeance on our heads ; if we heard but one instant, in 
imagination, the deep testimony of dead men’s voices which no power 
can stifle and no pride shut out, where would be the injury and in- 
justice, the suffering, misery, cruelty, and wrong that each day’s life 
brings with it ? 
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fUMow was smoothed by g^cntle hands that night, and 
lovetiness and virtue watched him as he slept. He felt calm a|id 
happy, and could have died without a murmur. 

The momentous interview was no sooner concluded, and Oliver 
composed to rest again, than the Doctor, after wiping his eyes and 
condemning them for being weak all at once, betook himself down- 
s^urs to open upon Mr, Giles. And finding nobody about the 
parlours, it occurred to him that he could perhaps originate the pro- 
ceedings with better effect in. the kitchen ; so into the kitchen ht 
went 

There were assembled, in that lower house of the domestic 
psu'liament, the women-servants, Mr. BritJes, Mr. Giles, the tinker 
(who had received a special invitation to regale himself for the 
remainder of the day, in consideration of his services), and the con- 
stable. The latter gentleman had a large staff, a large head, large 
features, and large half-boots ; and he looked as if he had been taking 
a proportionate allowance of ale — as indeed he had. 

The adventures of the previous night were still under discussion, 
for Mr. Giles was expatiating upon his presence of mind when the 
Doctor entered ; and Mr. Brittles, with a mug of ale in his hand, was 
corroborating everything before his superior said it. 

** Sit still,” said the Doctor, weaving his hand. 

j^hank you, Sir,” said Mr. Giles. “ Missis wished some ale to be 
givert out, Sir ; and as I felt no ways inclined for my own little room, 
Sir, and was disposed for company, I am taking mine among ’em 
here.” 

Brittles headed a low murmur, by which the ladies and gentlemen 
generally were understood to express the gratification they derived 
from Mr. Giles’s condescension. Mr. Giles looked round with a 
patronising air, as much as to say, that so long si%:0:iey behaved 
properly he would never desert them. 

** How is the patient to-night. Sir ? ” asked Giles. 

‘‘So-so ;” returned the Doctor. “ 1 am afraid you have got your- 
into a scrape there, Mr. Giles.” 

“ I hope you don’t mean to say, Sir,” said Mr. Giles, trembling, 
“that he’s going to die. If I thought it, I should never be happy 
again. I wouldn’t cut a boy off no, not even Brittles here, not for all 
the plate in the county, Sir.” 

“That’s not the point,” said the Doctor, mysteriously. “ Mr. Giles, 
are you a Protestant ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir, I hope so,” faltered Mr. Giles, who had turned very 
pale. 

“And what are^ow, boy?” said the Doctor, turning sharply upon 
Britdes. 

“L«r4 Hess me. Sir 1 ” replied Brittles, starting violently ; “ I’m — 
the same as Mr. Giles, Sir.” 

w# “Then tell me this,” said the Doctor, “ both of you — both of you I 
Are you going to take upon yourselves to swear that that boy up stairs 
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is the hof that was put tfiroi^h the little window last night P Out 
with it ! Come ! We are prepared for you ! ” 

The Doctor, who was universally considered one of the best- 
tempered creatures on earth, made this demand in such a dreadful 
tone of anger that Giles and Brittles, who were considerably muddled 
by ale and excitement, stared at each other in a state of stupefaction. 

“ Pay attention to the reply, constable, will you ? ” said the Doctor, 
shaking his forefinger with great solemnity of manner, and tapping 
the bridge of his nose with it to bespeak the exercise of that worthy’s 
utmost acuteness. “ Something may come of this before long.” 

The constable looked as wise as he could, and took up his staff of 
office, which had been reclining indolently in the chimney-corner. 

“It’s a simple question of identity, you will observe,” said the 
Doctor. 

“ That’s what it is, Sir,” replied the constable, coughing with great 
violence, for he had finished his ale in a hurry and some of it had 
gone the wrong way. 

“Here’s a house broken into,” said the Doctor, “and a couple of 
men catch one moment’s glimpse of a boy in the midst of gunpowder 
smoke, and in all the distraction of alarm and darkness. Here’s a boy 
comes to that very same house next morning, and because he happens 
to have his arm tied up, these men lay violent hands upon him^ — by 
doing which they place his life in great danger, and swear he is-vthe 
thief. Now, the question is, whether these men are justified by the 
fact ; if not, in what situation do they place themselves ? ” 

The constable nodded profoundly. He said, if that wasn’t law, he 
would be glad to know what was. 

“ I ask you again,” thundered the Doctor, “ are you, on your solemn 
oaths, able to identify that boy ? ” 

Brittles loefeed doubtfully at Mr. Giles, Mr. Giles looked doubtfully 
at Brittles, the constable put his hand behind his ear to catch the 
reply, the two women and the tinker leant forward to listen, and the 
doctor glanced keenly round, when a ring was heard at the gate, and 
at the same moment the sound of wheels. 

“ It’s the runners ! cried Brittles, to all appearance much relieved, 

“ Tlie what ! ” exclaimed the Doctor, aghast in his turn. 

“ The Bow-street officers, Sir,” replied Brittles, taking up a candle ; 
'*me and Mr. Giles sent for ’em this morning.” 

“ What ! ” cried the Doctor. 

“Yes,” replied Brittles ; “ I sent a message up by the coachman, 
and I only wonder they weren’t here before. Sir.” 

“You did, did you ? Then confound your — slow coaches down here ; 
that’s all,” said the Doctor, walking away. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

INVOLVES A CRITICAL POSITION 

** Who’s that ? ” inquired Britties, opening the door a little way, with 
the chain up, and peeping out, shading the candle with his hand. 

“Open the door,” replied a man outside; “it’s the officers from 
Bow-street as was sent to to-day. ” 

Much comforted by this assurance, Britties opened the door to Its 
full width, and confronted a portly man in u. ^’"reatcoat, who walked in 
without saying anything more, and wiped hi^ shoes on the m'^t as 
coolly as if he lived there. 

*‘Just send somebody out to relieve my mate, will you, young 
man ? ” said the officer ; “ he’s in the gig, a-minding the prad. Have 
you got a coach-’us here that you could put it up in for five or ten 
minutes ? ” 

Britties replying in the affirmative, and pointing out the building, the 
portly man stepped back to the garden-gate ard helped his companion 
to put up the gig, while Britties lighted them, in a state of great 
admiration. This done they returned to the house, and being shown 
into a parlour, took off their greatcoats and hats and showed like 
what they were. 

The man who had knocked at the door was a stout personage of 
middle height, aged about fifty, with shiny black hair cropped pretty 
close, half-whiskers, a round face, and sharp eyes. The other was a 
red-headed bony man in top-boots, with a rather ill-favoured counten- 
ance and a turned-up, sinister-looking nose. 

** Tell your governor that Blathers and Duff is here, will you ? ” 
said the stouter man, smoothing down his hair and laying a pair of 
handcuffs on the table. “ Oh ! Good-evening, master. Can I have 
a word or two with you in private, if you please ? ” 

This was addressed to Mr. Losberne, who now' made his appear- 
ance ; that gentleman, motioning Britties to retire, brought in the two 
ladies, and shut the door. 

“This is the lady of the house,” said Mr. Losberne, motioning 
towards Mrs. Maylie. 

Mr. Blathers made a bow. Being desired to sit down, he put his 
hat on the floor, and, taking a chair, motioned Duff to do the same. 
The latter gentleman, who did not appear quite so much accustomed to 
good society, or quite so much at his ease in it — one of the two — seated 
himself, after undergoing several muscular affections of the limbs, and 
forced the head of his stick into his mouth with some embarrassment. 

“ Now with regard to this here robbery, master,” said Blathers. 
** What are the circumstances ? ” 

Mr. Losberne, who appeared desirous of gaining time, recounted 
them at great length and wdth much circumlocution. Messrs. Blathers 
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and Duff locked knowings meanwhile, and occasionaUy eadianged 
a nod, 

** I can’t say for certain till I see the work, of course,** said 
Blathers ; “ but my opinion at once is — I don’t mind committing my-^ 
self to that extent — that this wasn’t done by a yokel ; eh, Duff? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Duff. 

“And, translating the word yokel for the benefit of the ladies, I 
apprehend your meaning to be that this attempt was not made by a 
countryman ? ” said Mr. Losberne, with a smile. 

“That’s it, master,” replied Blathers. “That is all about the 
robbery, is it ? ” 

“All,” replied the Doctor. 

“ Now, what is this about this here boy that the servants are 
a-talking on ? ” said Blathers. 

“Nothing at all,” replied the Doctor. “One of the frightened 
servants chose to take it into his head that he had something to do with 
this attempt to break into the house, but it’s nonsense, sheer ab- 
surdity.” 

“ Wery easy disposed of, if it is,” remarked Duff. 

“What he says is quite correct,” observ'ed Blathers, nodding his 
head in a confirmatory^ way, and playing carelessly with the handcuffs, 
as if they were a pair of castanets. “ Who is the boy ? What account 
does he give of himself? Where did he come from ? He didn’t drop 
out of the clouds, did he, master ? ” 

“Of course not,” replied the Doctor, with a nervous glance at the 
two ladies. “ I know his whole history, but we can talk about that 
presently. You would like first to see the place where the thieves 
made their attempt, I suppose ! ” 

“Certainly,” rejoined Mr. Blathers. “We had better inspect the 
premises first, and examine the servants arterwards. That’s the usual 
way of doing business.” 

Lights were then procured, and Messrs. Blathers and Duff, attended 
by the native constable, Brittles, Giles, and everybody else in short, 
went into the little room at the end of the passage and looked out at 
the window, and afterwards went round by way of the lawm and looked 
in at the window ; and after that, had a candle handed out to inspect 
the shutter with, and after that, a lantern to trace the footsteps with, 
and after that, a pitchfork to poke the bushes with. This done, amidst 
the breathless interest of all beholders, they came in again, and Mr. 
Giles and Brittles were put through a melodramatic representation of 
their share in the previous night’s adventures, which they performed 
some six times over — contradicting each other in not more than one 
important respect the first time, and in not more than a dozen the 
last. This consummation being arrived at, Blathers and Duff cleared 
the room and held a long council together compared with which, for 
secrecy and solemnity, a consultation of great doctors on the knottiest 
point in medicine, would be mere child’s play. 

Meanwhile, the Doctor walked up and down the next room in a 
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veiy uneasy state, and Mrs. Maylie and Rose looked on wkh anxious 
faces. 

“ Upon my word,” he said, making a halt after a great number- of 
very rapid turns, ** I hardly know what to do.” 

** Surely,”" said Rose, **the poor child’s story, faithfully repeated to 
these men, will be sufficient to exonerate him.” 

“ 1 doubt it, my dear young lady,” said the Doctor, shaking his 
head. ** I don’t think it would exonerate him either .with them or 
with legal functionaries of a h'gher grade. What is he after all, the> 
would say? A runaway. Judged by mere worldly considerations 
and probabilities, his story is a very doubtful one. ” 

“You believe it, surely?” interrupted Rose. 

“/ believe it, strange as it is, and perhaps 1 may be an old fool for 
doing so,” rejoined the Doctor ; “ but i don’t think it is exactly the 
tale for a practised police-officer, nevertheless.” 

“ Why not ? ” demanded Rose. 

“ Because, my pretty cross-examiner,” replied the Doctor, “ because, 
viewed with their eyes, there are many ugly points about it — he can 
only prove the parts that look ill, and none of those that look well. 
Confound the fellows, they 7vi/l have the why and the wherefore, and 
will take nothing for granted. On his own showing, you see, he has 
been the companion of thieves for some time past ; he has been carried 
to a police-office on a charge of picking a gentleman’s pocket ; he has 
been taken away, forcibly, from that gentleman’s house to a place 
which he cannot describe or point out, and of the situation of which 
he has not the remotest idea. He is brought down to Chertsey by 
men wl>0 seem to have taken a violent fancy to him, whether he will 
or no, and is put through a window to rob a house, and then, just at 
the very moment when he is going to alarm the inmates, and so do 
the very thing that would set him all to rights, there rushes into the 
way a blundering dog of a half-bred butler, and shoots him, as if 
on purpose to prevent his doing any good for himself. Don’t you 
sec all this ? ” 

“ 1 see it, of course,” replied Rose, smiling at the Doctor’s 
impetuosity ; “ but still I do not see anything in it to criminate the 
poor child.” 

“No,” replied the Doctor; “of course not. Bless the bright eyes 
of your sex. They never see, whether for good or bad, more than 
one side of any question ; and that is always the one which first 
presents itself to them.” 

Having given vent to this result of experience, the Doctor put his 
bands into his pockets and walked up and down the room with even 
greater rapidity than before. 

“The more I think of it,” said the Doctor, “ the more I see that it 
will occasion endless trouble and difficulty if we put these men in 
possession of the boy’s real stor)^ I am certain it will not be belie\^, 
and even if they can do nothing to him in the end, still tlie dragging 
it forwa^ and giving publicity to all the doubts that will be cast upon 
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it> imist interfere materially wiMi your benevolent plan of rescuing him 
firom misery. 

Oh ! what is to be done ? ” cried Rose. “ Dear, dear 1 why did 
they send for these people ? ” 

** Why, indeed ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Maylie. “ I would not have had 
them here for the world.” 

‘‘All I know is,” said Mr. Losberne at last, sitting down with a 
kind of desperate calmness, “ that we must try and carry it off with a 
bold face. The object is a good one, and that must be our excuse. 
The boy lias strong symptoms of fever upon him, and is in no condition 
to be talked to any more, that’s one comfort. We must make the 
best of it, and if bad be the best, it is no fault of ours. Come in ! ” 

“Well, Master,” said Blathers, entering the room followed by his 
colleague, and making the door fast before he said any more. “This 
warn’t a put-up thing.” 

“And what the devil’s a put-up thing?” demanded the Doctor, 
impatiently. 

“We call it a put-up robbery, ladies,” said Blathers, turning to 
them, as if he pitied their ignorance but had a contempt for the 
Doctor's, “ when the servants is in it.” 

“Nobody suspected them in this case,” said Mrs. Maylie. 

“ Wery likely not. Ma’am,” replied Blathers ; “ but they might have 
been in it for all that.” 

“ More likely on that wery account,” said Duff. 

“ We find it was a town hand,” said Blathers, continuing his rOpOfl > 
“ for the style of work is first-rate.” 

“ W^ery pretty indeed it is,” remarked Duff, in an undertone. 

“There was two of ’em in it,” continued Blathers, “and they had 
a boy with ’em — that’s plain from the size of the window. That’s all 
to be said at present. We’ll see this lad that you’ve got up stairs at 
once, if you please.” 

“Perhaps they will take something to drink first, Mrs. Maylie?” 
said the Doctor, his face brightening as if some new thought had 
occurred to him. 

“Oh! to be sure!” exclaimed Rose, eagerly. “You shall have it 
immediately if you will.” 

“Why, thank you, Miss,” said Blathers, drawing his coat-sleeve 
across his mouth; “it’s dry work this sort of duty. Anythink that’s 
handy. Miss ; don’t put yourself out of the way on our accounts,” 

“ What shall it be ? ” asked the Doctor, following the young lady to 
the sideboard. 

“ A little drop of spirits, Master, if it’s all the same,” replied Blathers. 
“ It’s a cold ride from London, Ma’am, and I always find tliat spirits 
comes home warmer to the feelings.” 

This interesting communication was addressed to Mrs. Maylie, who 
received it very graciously. While it was being conveyed to her the 
Doctor slipped out of the room. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Blathers, not holding his wine* glass by the 
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stem» but g r as p ing the bottom between thumb and forefinger of 
hir left hand, and placing it in front of his chest ; “ I have seen a 
good many pieces of business like this in my time, ladies.” 

**That crack down in the back lane at Edmonton, Blathers,” said 
Mn Duff, as^sting his colleague’s memory. 

** That was something in this way, wam’t it ? ” rejoined Mr. 
Blathers, that was done by Conkey Chickweed, that was.” 

“ You always gave that to him,” replied Duff. “ It w^s the Family 
Pet, I tell you. Conkey hadn’t any more to do with it than I had,” 

“ Get out ! ” retorted Mr. Blathers, ** I know better. Do you mind 
that time when Conkey was robbed of his money, though ? What a 
start that was. Better than any novel-book / ever see.” 

“What was that?” inquired Rose, anxious to encourage any 
!^|rmptoms of good-humour in the unwelcome visitors. 

“ It was a robbery. Miss, that hardly anybody would have been 
down upon,” said Blathers. “ This here Conkey Chickweed — ” 
“Conkey means Nosey, Ma’am,” interposed Duff. 

“Of course the lady knows that, don’t she?” demanded Mr. 
Blathers. “ Always interrupting, you are, partner ! This here Conkey 
Chickweed, Miss, kept a public-house over Battlebridge way, and he 
had a cellar where a good many young lords went to see cock-fighting, 
and badger-drawing, and that ; and a wery intellectual manner the 
sports was conducted in, for I’ve seen ’em off'en. He warn’t one of 
the family at that time, and one night he was robbed of three hundred 
and twenty-seven guineas in a canvas bag, that was stole out of his 
bedroom in the dead of night, by a tall man with a black patch over 
his eye, who had concealed himself under the bed, and after committing 
the robbery jumped slap out of window, which was only a story high. 
He was wery quick about it. But Conkey was quick, too, for he was 
woke by the noise, and, darting out of bed, he fired a blunderbuss arter 
him and roused the neighbourhood. They set up a hue-and-cry 
directly, and when they came to look about ’em, found that Conkey 
had hit the robber, for there was traces of blood all the way to some 
palings a good distance off, and there they lost ’em. However, he had 
made off wdth the blunt, and, consequently, the name of Mr. Chick- 
weed, licensed witler, appeared in the Gazette among the other bank- 
rupts ; and all manner of benefits and subscriptions, and I don’t know 
what all, was got up for the poor man, who w^as in a wery low state of 
mind about his loss, and went up and down the streets, for three or 
four days, a-pulling his hair off in such a desperate manner that many 
people was afraid he might be going to make away with himself. One 
day he come up to the office, all in a hurry, and had a private interview 
with the magistrate, w-ho, after a deal of talk, rings the bell, and orders 
Jem Spyers in (Jem was a active officer), and tells him to go and assist 
Mr. Chickweed in apprehending the man as robbed his house. ‘ I see 
him, Spyers,’ said Chickweed, ‘pass my house yesterday morning.’ 

* Why didn’t you up, and collar him ? ’ says Spyers. ‘ I was so struck 
alt heap, that you might have fractured my skull with a toothpick,’ 
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s%illhe poor man ; ‘ but we’re sure to have him, for between ten an4 
eleven o’clock at night he passed again.’ Spyers no sooner heard this 
than he put some clean linen and a comb in his i^ket, in case he 
should have to stop a day or two ; and away he goes and sets himself 
idown at one of the public-house windows behind the little red cnrtiun, 
with his hat on, all ready to bolt out at a moment’s notice. He was 
smoking his pipe here, late at night, when all of a sudden Chickweed 
roars out * Here he is ! Stop thief! Murder !* Jem Spyers dashes out, 
and there he sees Chickweed a-t earing down the street full-cry. Away 
goes Spyers ; on goes Chickweed ; round turns the people ; everybody 
roars out, ‘ Thieves ! ’ ; and Chickweed himself keeps on shouting, all 
the time, like mad. Spyers loses sight of him a minute as he turns A 
corner ; shoots round ; sees a little crowd ; dives in ; ‘ Which is the 
man ? * ‘ D — me ! * says Chickweed, ‘ I’ve lost him again ! ’ It was a 

remarkable occurrence, but he warn’t to be seen now'here, so they went 
back to the public-house. 'Next morning, Spyers took his old place, 
and looked out from behind the curtain for a tall man with a black 
patch over his eye, till his own two eyes ached again. At last he 
couldn’t help shutting ’em to ease ’em a minute ; and the very moment 
he did so, he hears Chickweed a-roaring out, ‘ Here he is ! ’ Off he 
starts once more, with Chickweed half-way down the street ahead of 
him , and after twice as long a run as the yesterday’s one, the man’s 
lost again ! This was done once or twice more, till one-half the 
neighbours gave out that Mr. Chickweed had been robbed by the devil, 
who was playing tricks with him arterwards ; and the other half, thait 
poor Mr. Chickweed had gone mad with grief.” 

*‘What did Jem Spyers say?” inquired the Doctor, who had re- 
turned to the room shortly after the commencement of the story* 

*‘Jem Spyers,” resumed the officer, “For a long time said nothing 
at all, and listened to everything without seeming to, which showed he 
understood his business. But one morning he walked into the bar, 
and taking out his snuff-box, sa^d, ‘ Chickweed, I’ve found out w’ho’s 
done this here robbery.’ ‘Ha\e you?’ said Chickweed. * Oh, my 
dear Spyers, only let me have wengeance and I shall die contented ! 
Oh, my dear Spyers, where is the villain ? * ‘ Come ! ’ said Spyers, 
offering him a pinch of snuff, ’ none of that gammon. You did it 
yourself,’ So he had, and a good bit of money he had made by it, 
too ; and nobody would never have found it out, if he hadn’t been so 
precious anxious to keep up appearances, that’s more ! ” said Mr. 
Blathers, putting down his wine-glass, and clinking the handcuffs 
together. 

“Very curious, indeed,” observed the Doctor. “ Now, if you please, 
you can walk up stairs.” 

“ If you please. Sir,” returned Mr. Blathers. Closely following Mr. 
Losberne, the two officers ascended to Oliver’s bedroom, Mr. Giles 
preceding the party with a lighted candle. 

Oliver had been dozing, but looked worse and was more fevei:^ 
than he had appeared yet. Being assisted by the Doctor, he managed 
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to sit tip In 1^4 for a minute or so, and looked at the stranglers without 
'at^all understanding what was going forward — in fact, without seeming 
to recollect where he was or what had been passing, 

** This,” said Mr. Losberne, speaking softly, but with great 
vehemence notwithstanding, “this is the lad, who being accidentally 
wounded by a spring-gun in some boyish trespass on Mr. What-d’ye- 
caJl-him’s grounds at the back here, comes to the house for assistance 
this morning, and is immediately laid hold of and maltreated by that 
ingenious gentleman with the candle in his hand, who -has placed his 
life in considerable danger, as I can professionally certify.” 

Messrs. Blathers and Duff looked at Mr. Giles, as he was thus 
recommended to their notice. The bewilders -1 butler gazed from them 
towards Oliver, and from Oliver towards Mr. I^osberne, with a most 
ludicrous mixture of fear and perplexity. 

** You don’t mean to deny that, I suppose ? ” said the Doctor, laying 
Oliver gently down again. 

“It was all done for the — for the best. Sir ! ” answered Giles. “ I 
am sure I thought it was tlie boy or I wouldn’t have meddled with 
him. I am not of an inhuman disposition, Sir.” 

“Thought it was what boy?” inquired the senior officer. 

“The housebreaker’s boy, Sir!” replied Giles. “They — they 

certainly had a boy.” 

“ Well ! Do you think so now ? ” inquired Blathers. 

“Think what, now?” replied Giles, looking vacantly at his 
questioner. 

“Think it’s the same boy, Stupid-head?” rejoined Blathers im- 
patiently. 

“ I dotl^ know ; I really don’t know,” said Giles, with a rueful 
countenance. “ I couldn’t swear to him.” 

** Wbat do you think ? ” asked Mr. Blathers. 

“ I don’t know what to think,” replied poor Giles. “ I don’t think 
it is the boy ; indeed. I’m almost certain that it isn’t. You know it 
can’t be.” 

“Has this man been a-drinking, Sir?” inquired Blathers, turning 
to the Doctor. 

“What a precious muddle-headed chap you are,” said Duff, ad- 
dressing Mr. Giles, with supreme contempt. 

Mr. Losberne had been feeling the patient’s pulse during this short 
dialogue, but he now rose from the chair by the bedside, and remarked 
that if the officers had any doubts upon the subject, they would perhaps 
like to step into the next room and have Brittles before them. 

Acting upon this suggestion, they adjourned to a neighbouring 
apartment, where Mr. Brittles, being called in, involved himself and 
his respected superior in such a wonderful maze of fresh contradictions 
and impossibilities, as tended to throw no particular light on anything but 
the fact of his own strong mystification, except, indeed, his declarations 
that he shouldn’t know the real boy if he were put before him that 
infant ; ^lat he had only taken Oliver to be he because Mr. Giles had 
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said he was ; and that Mr. Giles had, five minutes previously, acfanitted 
in the kitchen that he began to be very much afraid he had been a 
little too hasty. 

’ Among other ingenious surmises, the question was then raised 
whether Mr. Giles had really hit anybody ; and upon examination of the 
fellow pistol to that which he had fired, it turned out to have no more 
destructive loading than gunpowder and brown paper — a discovery 
which made a considerable impression on everybody but the Doctor, 
who had drawn the ball about ten minutes before. Upon no one, how^ 
ever, did it make a greater impression than on Mr. Giles himself, 
who, after labouring for some hours under the fear of having mortally 
wounded a fellow creature, eagerly caught at this new idea and 
favoured it to the utmost. Finally, the officers, without troubling 
themselves very much about Oliver, left the Chertsey constable in the 
house and took up their rest for that night in the town, promising to 
return next morning. 

With the next morning there came a rumour that two men and a 
boy were in the cage at Kmgston, who had been apprehended over 
night under suspicious circumstances ; and to Kingston Messrs. 
Blathers and Duff journeyed accordingly. The suspicious circum- 
stances, however, resolving themselves, on investigation, into the one 
fact that they had been discovered sleeping under a haystack — which, 
although a great crime, is only punishable by imprisonment, and is, in 
the merciful eye of the English law and its comprehensive love of all 
the king’s subjects, held to be no satisfactory proof, in the absence of 
all other evidence, that the sleeper or sleepers have committed, bui^lary 
accompanied with violence, and have therefore rendered themselves 
liable to the punishment of death, — Messrs. Blathers and Duff came 
back again as wise as they went. 

In short, after some more examination and a great deal more con- 
versation, a neighbouring magistrate was readily induced to take the 
joint bail of Mrs. Maylie and Mr. Losberne for Oliver’s appearance if 
he should ever be called upon ; and Blathers and Duff, being rewarded 
with a couple of guineas, returned to town with divided opinions on 
the subject of their expedition — the latter gentleman, on a mature 
consideration of all the circumstances, inclining to the belief that the 
burglarious attempt had originated with the Family Pet, and the 
former being equally disposed to concede the full merit of it to the 
great Mr. Conkey Chickweed. 

Meanwhile Oliver gradually throve and prospered under the united 
care of Mrs. Maylie, Rose, and the kind-hearted Mr. Losberne. If 
fervent prayers, gushing from hearts over-charged with gratitude, be 
heard in heaven — and if they be not, what prayers are ! — the blessings 
which the orphan child called down upon them sank into their souls, 
diffusing peace and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

OF TBB HAPPY LIFE OUVER BEGAN TO LEAD WITH HIS KIND FRIENDS 

Oliver’s ailings were neither slight nor few. In addition to the pain 
and delay attendant on a broken limb, his exposure to the wet and 
cold had brought on fever and ague, which hung about him for many 
weeks and reduced him sadly. But at length he began by slow 
df^rees to get better, and to be able to say s ometimes, in a few tearful 
words, how deeply he felt the goodnes^ of the two sweet ladies, and 
how ardently he hoped that when he grew strong and well again he 
could do something to show his gratitude — only something which 
would let them see the love and duty with which his breast was full ; 
something, however slight, which would prove to them that their 
gentle kindness had not been cast away, but that the poor boy whom 
their charity had rescued from misery or death was eager to serve 
them with his whole heart and soul. 

‘^Poor fellow!” said Rose, when Oliver had been one day feebly 
endeavouring to utter the words of thankfulness that rose to his pale 
lips, “you shall have many opportunities of serving us if you will. 
We are going into the country, and my aunt intends that you shall 
accompany us. The quiet place, the pure air, and all the pleasures 
and bmuties of spring will restore you in a few days. We will employ 
you in a hundred ways when you can bear the trouble.” 

^*The trouble I” cried Oliver. “Oh! dear lady, if I could but 
w<Hrk. for you ; if I could only give you pleasure by watering your 
flowers, or watching your birds, or running up and down the whole 
day long to make you happy, what would I give to do it ! ” 

“ You shall give nothing at all,” said Miss Maylie, smiling ; “ for as 
I told you before, we shall employ you in a hundred ways ; and if you 
only take half the trouble to please us that you promise now, you will 
make me very happy indeed.” 

“ Happy, Ma’am ! ” cried Oliver ; “ how kind of you to say so ! ” 

“You will make me happier than I can tell you,” replied the young 
lady. “ To think that my dear good aunt should have been the means 
of rescuing any one from such sad misery as you have described to us 
would be an unspeakable pleasure to me ; but to know that the object 
of her goodness and compassion was sincerely grateful and attached 
m consequence, would delight me more than you can well imagine. 
Do you understand me ? ” she inquired, watching Oliver’s thoughtful 
lace. 

“Oh yes, Ma’am, yes!” replied Oliver eagerly; “but I was 
thinking that I am ungrateful now,” 

“ To whom ? ” inquired the young lady. 

** To the kind gentleman and the dear old nurse who took so much 
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care of me before,” rejoined Oliver.’ “ If they knew how hap{>y I am 
they would be pleased, Tm sure?.” 

** 1 am sure they would,” rejoined Oliver’s benefactress ; ‘^atid Mr. 
Losberne has already been kind enough to promise that when you are 
well enough to bear the journey, he will carry you to see them.” 

** Has he, Ma’am ? ” cried Oliver, his face brightening with pleasure. 

I don’t know what I shall do for joy when I see their kind faces once 
again.” 

In a short time Oliver was sufficiently recovered to undergo the 
fatigue of this expedition. One morning he and Mr. Losberne set 
out accordingly in a little carriage which belonged to Mrs. Maylie. 
When they came to Chertsey Bridge, Oliver turned very pale and 
uttered a loud exclamation. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the boy?” cried the Doctor, as usual all 
in a bustle. “ Do you sec anything — hear anything — feel anything 
—eh?” 

“That, Sir,” cried Oliver, pointing out of the carriage window. 
“ That house ! ” 

“Yes; well, what of it? Stop, coachman. Pull up here,” cried 
the Doctor. “ What of the house, my man, eh ? ” 

“ The thieves, the house they took me to,” whispered Oliver. 

“ The devil it is ! ” cried the Doctor. “ Halloa, there ! let me out ! ” 

But before the coachman could dismount from his box he had 
tumbled out of the coach by some means or other, and, running down 
to the deserted tenement, began kicking at the door like a madman. 

“Halloa?” said a little ugly humpbacked man, opening the door 
so suddenly that the Doctor, from the very impetus of his last tdek, 
nearly fell forward into the passage. “ What’s the matter here?” 

“ Matter ! ” exclaimed the other, collaring him without a moment's 
reflection. “ A good deal. Robbery is the matter.” 

“ There’ll be murder the matter too,” replied the humpbacked 
man, coolly, “ if you don’t take your hands offi Do you hear me ? ” 

“ I hear you,” said the Doctor, giving his captive a hearty shake. 
“Where’s — confound the fellow, what’s his rascally name — Sikes? 
that’s it. Where’s Sikes, you thief? ” 

The humpbacked man stared, as if in excess of amazement and 
indignation ; then, twisting himself dexterously from the Doctor’s 
grasp, growled forth a volley of horrid oaths, and retired into the 
house. Before he could shut the door, however, the Doctor had 
passed into the parlour without a word of parley. He looked anxiously 
round : not an article of furniture, not a vestige of anything, animate 
or inanimate — not even the position of the cupboards, answered 
Oliver’s description. 

“Now,” said the humpbacked man, who had watched him keenly, 
“what do you mean by coming into my house in this violent way? 
Do you want to rob me or to murder me ? Which is it ? ” 

“ Did you ever know a man come out to do either in a chariot and 
pair, you ridiculous old vampire ? ” said the irritable Doctor. 
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, , ** Wlmt do you want, then ? ” demanded the hunchback. ‘‘ Will you 
take yourself off before I do you a mischief? Curse you ! 

''As soon as I think proper,” said Mr. Losberne, looking into the 
other parlour, which, like the first, bore no resemblance whatever 
to 01tv€^r’s account of it. “I shall find you out some day, my 
fiiend.” 

*‘Will you?” sneered the ill-favoured cripple. If you ever want 
me, Pm here. I haven’t lived here mad, and all alone, for five-and- 
twenty years, to be scared by you. You shall pay for this ; you shall 
pay for this.” And so saying, the mis-shapen little demon set up a 
yell, and danced upon the ground as if wild with rage. 

Stupid enough, this,” mutteied the Doctor to himself, ^‘the boy 
must have made a mistake. Here ! Put th .t in your pocket and 
shut yourself up again.” With these words he flung the hunchback 
a piece of money and returned to the carriage. 

The man followed to the chariot door, uttering the wildest impreca- 
rions and curses all the way ; but as Mr. Losberne turned to speak to 
the driver, he looked into the carriage, and eyed Oliver for an instant 
with a glance so sharp and fierce, and at the same time so furious and 
vindictive, that, waking or sleeping, he could not forget it for months 
afterwards. He continued to utter the most fearful imprecations until 
the driver had resumed his seat, and when they were once more on 
their way, they could see him some distance behind, beating his feet 
upon the ground and tearing his hair in transports of real or pretended 
rage. 

** I am an ass,” said the Doctor, after a long silence. ** Did you 
know tiiat before, Oliver ? ” 

‘‘No, Sir.” 

“ Tk^u don’t forget it another time.” 

“An ass,” said the Doctor again, after a further silence of some 
minub^« “ Even if it had been the right place, and the right fellows 
had been there, what could I have done single-handed ? And if I had 
had assistance, I see no good that I should have done except leading 
to my own exposure, and an unavoidable statement of the manner in 
which I have hushed up this business. That would have served me 
right, though. I am always involving myself in some scrape or other 
by acting on impulse. It might have done me good.” 

Now the fact was that the excellent Doctor had never acted upon 
anything else but impulse all through his life, and it was no bad 
compliment to the nature of the impulses which governed him, that so 
far from being involved in any peculiar troubles or misfortunes, he had 
the warmest respect and esteem of all who knew him. If the truth 
must be told, he was a little out of temper for a minute or two at 
being disappointed in procuring corroborative evidence of Oliver’s 
story, on the very first occasion on wdiich he had a chance of obtaining 
any. He soon came round again, however, and finding that Oliver’s 
replies to his questions were still as straightforward and consistent, 
and still delivered with as much apparent sincerity and truth as they 
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had ever been, he made up fits mliui to attach ftdl credoioe lm th«aB 
from that lime feurth. 

As' Oliver knew the name of the street in which Mr* Brownlow 
resided, they were enabled to drive straight thither. When the coadi 
turned into it, his heart beat so violently that he could scarcely draw 
his breath. 

** Now, my boy, which house is it ? ” inquired Mr. Losbeme, 

** That I That ! ’* replied Oliver, pointing eagerly out of the 
window. ^*The white house. Oh! make haste! Pray make haste ! 
I feel as if I should die ; it makes me tremble so.” 

“ Come, come ! ” said the good Doctor, patting him on the shoulder^ 
“You will see them directly, and they will be overjoyed to find you 
safe and well.” 

“ Oh, I hope so 1 ” cried Oliver. “ They were so good to me, so 
very, very good to me.” 

The coach rolled on. It stopped. No, that was the wrong house ; 
the next door. It went on a few paces and stopped again. Oliver 
looked up at the windows with tears of happy expectation coursing 
down his face. 

Alas ! the white house w'as empty, and there was a bill in the 
window. “To Let.” 

“ Knock at the next door,” cried Mr. Losberne, taking Oliver’s arm 
in his. “ What has become of Mr. Brownlow, who used to live in the 
adjoining house, do you know ? ” 

The servant did not know, but would go and inquire. She presently 
returned, and said that Mr. Brownlow had sold off his goods and gone 
to the West Indies six weeks before. Oliver clasped his hands and 
sank feebly backwards. 

“Has his housekeeper gone, too? ” inquired Mr. Losberne, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the servant. “The old gentleman, the house- 
keeper, and a gentleman who was a friend of Mr. Brownlow’s, all went 
together.” 

“ Then turn towards home again,” said Mr. Losberne to the driver ; 
“and don’t stop to bait the horses till you get out of this confounded 
London ! ” 

“ The book-stall keeper, Sir ? ” said Oliver. “ I know the way there. 
See him, pray, Sir ! Do see him ! ” 

“ My poor boy, this is disappointment enough for one day,” said the 
Doctor. “Quite enough for both of us. If we go to the book-stall 
Sceeper’s we shall certainly find that he is dead, or has set his house oa 
fire, or run away. No ; home again straight ! ” And in obedience to 
the Doctor’s impulse, home they went. 

This bitter disappointment caused Oliver much sorrow and grief, 
even in the midst of his happiness ; for he had pleased himself many 
times during his illness with thinldng of all that Mr. Brownlow and 
Mrs. Bedwin would say to him, and what delight it would be to teM 
them how many long days and nights h6 had passed in refiectiog on 
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wimt they bed 4one for him, aiwl in bewailing his cruel sepamtion from 
th^. The hope of eventually clearing himself with them, too, aiwl 
mcplaining hpw he had been forced away, had buoyed him up and sus- 
tained him under many of his recent trials ; and now the idea that 
they should have gone so far, and carried with them the belief that 
he was an impostor and a robber — a belief which might remain un- 
contradicted to his dying day — was almost more than he could bear. 

The circumstance occasioned no alteration, however, in the behaviour 
of his benefactors. After another fortnight, when the fine warm 
weather had fairly begun, and every tree and flower was putting forth 
its young leaves and rich blossoms, they made preparations for quitting 
the house at Chertsey for some months. S mding the plate, which 
had so excited the Jew’s cupidity, to the banker’s, and leaving Giles 
and another servant in care of the house, they departed to a cottage at 
some distance in the country, and took Oliver with them. 

Who can describe the pleasure and delight, the peace of mind and 
soft tranquillity, the sickly boy felt in the balmy air and among the 
green hills and rich woods of an inland village ! Who can tell how 
scenes of peace and quietude sink into the minds of pain-worn dwellers 
in close and noisy places, and carry their own freshness deep into their 
jaded hearts ! Men who have lived in crowded pent-up streets through 
lives of toil, and who have never wished for change ; men, to whom 
custom has indeed been second nature, and who have come almost to 
love each brick and stone that formed the narrow boundaries of their 
daily walks — even they, with the hand of death upon them, have been 
known to jearn at last for one short glimpse of Nature’s face, and, 
carried far from the scenes of their old pains and pleasures, have seemed 
to pass at once into a new state of being. Crawling forth from day 
to day to some green sunny spot, they have had sucli memories 
wakened up within them by the sight of sky, and hill, and plain, and 
glistening water, that a foretaste of heaven itself has soothed their 
quick decline, and they have sunk into their tombs as peacefully as the 
sun, whose setting they watched from their lonely chamber window 
but a few hours before, faded from their dim and feeble sight. The 
memories which peaceful country scenes call up are not of this world, 
nor of its thoughts and hopes. Their gentle influence may teach us 
how to weave fresh garlands for the giaves of those we loved, may 
purify our thoughts, and bear down before it old enmity and hatred ; 
but beneath all this there lingers, in the least reflective mind, a vague 
and half-formed consciousness of having held such feelings long before, 
in some remote and distant time, which calls up solemn thoughts of 
distant times to come, and bends down pride and worldliness beneath it. 

It was a lovely spot to which they repaired. Oliver, whose days 
had been spent among squalid crowds and in the midst of noise and 
brawling, seemed to enter on a new existence there. The rose and 
honeysuckle clung to the cottage walls, the ivy crept round the trunks 
^ the trees, and the garden-flowers perfumed the air with delicious 
odours. Haiti by was a little churchyard, not crowded with tall 
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unsightly grave$to«»es, but full of humble mounds coverfed mth 
turf and moss, beneath which the old people of the village lay at rest 
Oliver often wandered here, and, thinking on the wretched grave in 
which his mother lay, would sometimes sit him down and sob unseen ; 
but when he raised his eyes to the ^leep sky overhead, he would cease to 
think of her as lying in the ground, and would weep for her, sadly, but 
without pain. 

it was a happy time. The days were peaceful and serene, the nights 
brought with them neither fear nor care. No languishing in a wretched 
prisoner associating with wretched men — nothingbut pleasant and happy 
thoughts. Every morning he went to a white-headed old gentleman 
who lived near the little church, who taught him to read better and to 
write, and who spoke so kindly, and took such pains, that Oliver could 
never try enough to please him. Then he would walk with Mrs. 
Maylie and Rose, and hear, them talk of books, or perhaps sit near 
them in some shady place and listen whilst the young lady read — 
which he could have done until it grew too dark to see the letters. 
Then he had his own lesson for the next day to prepare, and at this he 
would work hard, in a little room which looked into the garden, till 
evening came slowly on, when the ladies would walk out again and he 
with them, listening with such pleasure to all they said, and so happy 
if they wanted a flower that he could climb to reach, or had forgotten 
anything that he could run to fetch, that he could never be quick 
enough about it. When it became quite dark, and they returned home, 
the young lady would sit down to the piano and play some pleasant 
air, or sing, in a low and gentle voice, some old song which it pleased 
her aunt to hear. There would be no candles lighted at such times as 
these, and Oliver would sit by one of the windows, listening to the 
sweet music in a perfect rapture. 

And when Sunday came, how differently the day was spent from any 
way in which he had ever spent it yet, and how happily too — like all 
the other days in that most happy time. There was the little church 
in the morning, with the green leaves fluttering at the windows, the 
birds singing without, and the sweet-smelling air stealing in at tlie low 
porch, and filling the homely building with its fragrance. The poor 
people were so neat and clean, and knelt so reverently in prayer, that it 
seemed a pleasure, not a tedious duty, their assembling there together ; 
and though the singing might be rude, it was real, and sounded more 
musical (to Oliver’s ears at least) than any he had ever heard in church 
before. Then there were the walks as usual, and many calls at the 
clean houses of the labouring men ; and at night Oliver read a chapter 
or two from the Bible which he had been studying all the week, and 
in the performance of which duty he felt more proud and pleased than 
if he had been the clergyman himself. 

In the morning, Oliver would be a-foot by six o’clock, roaming the 
fields, and plundering the hedges, far and wide, for nosegays of wild 
flowers, with which he would return laden home, and which it took 
great care and consideration to arrange to the best advantage for the 
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of the br^kfast-table. There was fresh gfroundset, 
too, for Miss Maylie’s birds, with which Oliver, who had been studying 
the subject under the able tuition of the village clerk, would decorate 
the cages in the most approved taste. When the birds were made all 
spruce anji smart for the day, tiiere was usually some little commission 
of charity to execute in the village ; or, failing that, there w-as rare 
oricket-playing, sometimes, on the green ; or, failing that, there was 
always something to do in the garden, or about the plants, to which 
Oliver (who had studied this science also under the same master, who 
was a gardener by trade), applied himself with hearty goodwill, until 
Miss Rose made her appearance, when there were a thousand com- 
mendations to be bestowed on all he had done 

So three months glided away — three months which, in the life rf the 
most blessed and favoured of mortals, might have been unmingled 
happiness, and which in Oliver’s were true felicity. With the purest 
and most amiable generosity on one side, and the truest, warmest, 
soul-felt gratitude on the other, it is no wonder that, by the end of that 
short time, Oliver Twist had become completely domesticated with the 
old lady and her niece, and that the fervent attachment of his young 
and sensitive heart was repaid by their pride in, and attachment to, 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

WHEREIN THE HAPPINESS OF OLIVER AND HIS FRIENDS EXPERIENCES 
A SUDDEN CHECK 

Spring flew swiftly by, and summer came. If the village had been 
b^mtiful at first, it was now in the full glow and luxuriance of its 
richness. The great trees, which had looked shrunken and bare in 
the earlier months, had now burst into strong life and health ; and 
stretdiing forth their green arms over the thirsty ground, converted 
open and naked spots into choice nooks, where was a deep and pleasant 
shade which to look upon the wide prospect steeped in sunshine 
which lay stretched beyond. The earth had donned her mantle of 
brightest green, and shed her richest perfumes abroad. It was the 
fMime and vigour of the year ; all things were glad and flourishing. 

Still the same quiet life went on at the little cottage, and the same 
cheerful serenity prevailed among its inmates. Oliver had long since 
grown stout and healthy ; but health or sickness made no difference in 
his warm feelings to those about him, though they do in the feelings 
of a great many people. He was still tlie same gentle, attached, 
affectionate creature that he had been when pain and suffering had 
wasted his strength, and when he was dependent for every slight 
attention and comfort on those who tended him. 

One beautiful night, they had taken a longer walk than was 
cu^omaty with them, for the day had been unusually warm and 
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these was a hrtlliant^ moon, and a light wind had sprung up tsdncfe 
was tmusuaily refeshing. Rose had been in high spirits, too, and they 
had walked on, in merry conversation, until they had far exceeded their 
ordinary bounds. Mrs. Maylie being fatigued, they returned miwe 
slowly home. The young lady, merely throwing off her simple bonnet, 
sat down to the piano as usual. After running abstractedly over the 
keys for a few minutes she fell into a low and very solemn air, and as 
she played it they heard a sound as if she were weeping. 

** Rose, my dear ! ” said the elder lady. 

Rose made no reply, but played a little quicker, as though the words 
had roused her from some painful thoughts. 

“Rose, my love!” cried Mrs. Maylie, rising hastily and bending 
over her. “What is this? In tears ! My dear child, what distresses 
you ? ” 

“ Nothing, aunt ; nothing,.” replied the young lady. “ I don’t know 
what it is ; I can’t describe it ; but I feel ” 

“ Not ill, my love? ” interposed Mrs. Maylie. 

“ No, no ! Oh, not ill !” replied Rose, shuddering, as though some 
deadly chillness were passing over her while she spoke ; “I shall be 
better presently. Close the window, pray. ” 

Oliver hastened to comply with her request. The young lady, 
making an effort to recover her cheerfulness, strove to play some 
livelier tune, but her fingers dropped powerless on the keys. Covering 
her face with her hands, she sank upon a sofa and gave vent to the 
tears which she was now unable to repress. 

“ My child ! ” said the elderly lady, folding her arms about hw, I 
never saw you thus before. ” 

“I would not alarm you if I could avoid it,” replied Rose, “but 
indeed I have tried very hard and cannot help this. I fear I am ill, 
aunt.” 

She was indeed, for when candles were brought, they saw that in 
the very short time which had elapsed since their return home the hue 
of her countenance had changed to a marble whiteness. Its expression 
had lost nothing of its beauty, but it was changed, and there was an 
anxious, haggard look about the gentle face which it had nev'er worn 
before. Another minute and it was suffused with a crimson flush, and 
a heavy wildness came over the soft blue eye. Again this disappeared, 
like the shadow thrown by a passing cloud, and she was once more 
deadly pale. 

Oliver, who watched the old lady anxiously, observed that she was 
alarmed by these appearances ; and so, in truth, was he ; but seeing 
that she affected to make light of them, he endeavoured to do the same, 
and they so far succeeded that when Rose was persuaded by her aunt 
to retire for the night, she was in better spirits and appeared even in 
better health — assuring them that she felt certain she should rise in the 
morning quite well. 

“ I hope,” said Oliver, when Mrs. Maylie returned, “that nothing is 
the matter ? She don’t look well to-nighf , but ” 
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The old lady motioned to him not to speak, and sittings herself down 
in a dark comer of the room, remained silent for some time. At 
length she said in a trembling voice — 

^*1 hope not, Oliver. I have been very happy with her for some 
years — too happy, perhaps. It may be time that I should meet with 
some misfortune, but I hope it is not this.” 

** What ? ” inquired Oliver. 

“ The heavy blow,” said the old lady, “ of losing the dear girl who 
has so long been my comfort and happiness.” 

“ Oh, God forbid ! ” exclaimed Oliver*, hastily. 

** Amen to that, my child ! ” said the old lady, wringing her hands. 

^‘Surely there is no danger of anything s' dreadful?” said Oliver. 
*‘Two hours ago she was quite well.” 

She is very ill now,” rejoined Mrs. Maylie, ‘*and will be worse, I 
am sure. My dear, dear Rose ! Oh, what should I do without 
her ! ” 

She gave way to such great grief that Oliver, suppressing his own 
emotion, ventured to remonstrate with her, and to beg earnestly that 
for the sake of the dear young lady herself she would be more calm. 

“And consider, Ma’am,” said Oliver, as the tears forced themselves 
into his eyes, despite his efforts to the contrary ; “ oh ! consider how 
young and good she is, and what pleasure and comfort she gives to all 
about her. I am sure — certain — quite certain — that, for your sake, 
who are so good yourself, and for her own, and for the sake of all she 
makes so happy, she will not die. Heaven will never let her die so 
young. ” 

“Hush?” said Mrs. Maylie, laying her hand on Oliver’s head. 
“You think like a child, poor boy. But you teach me my duty 
notwithstanding. I had forgotten it for a moment, Oliver, but I hope 
I may be pardoned, for I am old, and have seen enough of illness and 
death to know the agony of separation from the objects of our love. I 
liave seen enough, too, to know that it is not always the youngest and 
best who are spared to those that love them ; but this should give us 
comfort in our sorrow, for Heaven is just, and such things teach uS 
impressively that there is a brighter world than this, and that the 
passage to it is speedy. God’s will be done I I love her, and He 
knows how well ! ” 

Oliver was surprised to see that as Mrs. Maylie said these words, 
she checked her lamentations as though by one effort, and drawing 
herself up as she spoke, became composed and firm. He was still 
more astonished to find that this firmness lasted, and that, under all 
the care and watching which ensued, Mrs. Maylie was ever ready and 
collected, performing all the duties which devolved upon her steadily, 
and to all external appearance even cheerfully. But he was young, 
and did not know what strong minds are capable of under tiying 
circumstances. How should he when their possessors so seldom know 
themselves ? 

An anxious night ensued. When morning came, Mrs. Maylie's 
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predictions were but too well verified. Rose was in the first st^e of' 
a high and dangerous fever. 

*'We must be active, Oliver, and not give way to useless grief,’’ 
said Mrs. Maylie, laying her finger on her lip as she looked steadily 
into his face ; ** this letter must be ^^ent, with all possible expedition, to 
Mr. Losberne. It must be carried to the market-town, which^is not 
more than four miles off, by the footpath across the fields, and thence 
dispatched, by an express on horseback, straight to Chertsey. The 
people at the inn will undertake to do this, and I can trust to you to 
see it done, I know.” 

Oliver could make no reply, but looked his anxiety to be gone at 
once. 

Here is another letter,” said Mrs. Maylie, pausing to reflect ; “but 
whether to, send it now or wait until I see how Rose goes on, I scarcely 
know. I would not forward at unless I feared the worst.” 

“Is it for Chertsey too, Ma’am?” inquired Oliver, impatient to 
execute his commission, and holding out his trembling hand for the 
letter. 

“ No,” replied the old lady, giving it to him mechanically. Oliver 
glanced at it, and saw that it was directed to Harry Maylie, Esquire, at 
some great lord’s house in the country — where, he could not make out. 

“ Shall it go. Ma’am? ” asked Oliver, looking up impatiently. 

“I think not,” replied Mrs. Maylie, taking it back. “I will wait 
until to-morrow,” 

With these words she gave Oliver her purse, and he started off 
without more delay, at the greatest speed he could muster. 

Swiftly he ran across the fields, and down the little lanes wh»ch 
sometimes divided them, now almost hidden by the high corn op eitiier 
side, and now emerging on an open field, wdiere the mowers and hay- 
makers were busy at their work ; nor did he stop once, save now and 
then for a few seconds to recover breath, until he came in a great heat, 
and covered with dust, on the little market-place of the market-town. 

Here he paused and looked about for the inn. There was a white 
bank, and a red brewery, and a yellow town-halJ ; and in one corner there 
was a large house with all the wood about it painted green, before 
which was the sign of “The George.” To this he hastened as soon 
as it caught his eye. 

He spoke to a postboy who was dozing under the gateway, and 
who, after hearing what he wanted, referred him to the hostler, who 
after hearing all he had to say again referred him to the landlord, 
who was a tall gentleman in a blue neckcloth, a white hat, drab 
breeches, and boots with tops to match, leaning against a pump by 
the stable-door, picking his teeth with a silver toothpick. 

This gentleman walked with much deliberation into the bar to make 
out the bill, which took a long time making out, and after it was 
ready, and paid, a horse had to be saddled and a man to be dressed, 
which took up ten good minutes more. Meanwhile Oliver was in sudi 
a desperate state of impatience and anxiety that fie felt as if he could 
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liave jumped upon the horse himself, and galloped away full tear to 
Ihit next stage. At length ^11 was readjv and the little parcel liavlng 
been handed up, with many injunctions and entreaties for its speedy 
delivery, the man set spurs to his horse, and, rattling over the uneven 
paving of ^he market-place, was out of the town and galloping along 
the turapike-road in a couple of minutes. 

As it was something to feel certain that assistance was sent for, and 
that no time had been lost, Olivier hurried up the irm-yard w'ith a 
somewhat lighter heart. He wras turning out of the gatew^ay w^hen he 
accidentally stumbled against a tall man wrapped in a cloak, who was 
at that moment coming out of the inn door. 

''Hah!” cried the man, fixing his e}es on Oliver, and suddenly 
recoiling. “ What the deviPs this ? ’’ 

I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Oliver ; “ I was in a great hurry to 
get home, and didn’t see you were coming.” 

“ X>eath !” muttered the man to himself, glaring at the boy wdth his 
large dark eyes. “ Who would have thought it ! Grind him to ashes ! 
He’d start up from a stone coffin to come in my way ! ” 

** I am sorry,” stammered Oliv’er, confused by the strange man’s wild 
Ihok. ** 1 hope I have not hurt you ! ” 

** Rot you 1” murmured the man, in a horrible passion, between his 
clenched teeth; “if I had only had the courage to say the word I 
might have been free of you in a night. Curses on your head and 
black death on your heart, you imp. What are you doing here ? ” 

The man shook his fist as he uttered these words incoherently. He 
advanced towards Oliver as if with the intention of aiming a blow at 
him, but'fell violently on the ground, w'rithing and foaming in a fit. 

Oliver gazed for a moment at the struggles of the madman (for 
such he supposed him to be), and then darted into the house for help, 
ttating seen him safely carried into the hotel, he turned his face home- 
wkl1|s, running as fast as he could to make up for lost time, and 
recalling with a great deal of astonishment and some fear the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of the person from w hom he had just parted. 

The circumstance did not dw’ell in his recollection long, however, 
for when he reached the cottage there w as enough to occupy his mind 
and to drive all considerations of self completely from his memory. 

Rose Maylie had rapidly growm w'orse ; before midnight she was 
delirioiis. A medical practitioner, who resided on the spot, was in 
constant attendance upon her ; and after first seeing the patient, he 
had l^|i|cen Mrs. Maylie aside and pronounced her disorder to be one 
of a most alarming nature. “In fact,” he said, “it would be little 
short of a miracle if she recovered.” 

How often did Oliver start from his bed that night, and, stealing 
out with noiseless footstep to the staircase, listen for the slightest 
sound from the sick chamber! How often did a tremble shake his 
frame, and cold drops of terror start upon his brow, when a sudden 
trampling of feet caused him to fear that something too dreadful to 
think of had even then occurred ! And wffiat had been the fervency of 
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all the fraym he had ever uttered compared with th<^ he poured 
forth now, in the agony and passion of his supplication, for the lifo 
and health of the gentle creature who was tottering on the deep 
grave’s verge I 

Oh I the suspense — the fearful ♦ acute suspense of standing idly by 
while the life of one we dearly love is trembling in the balance* Oh 1 
the racking thoughts that crowd upon the mind and make the heart 
beat violently and the breath come thick by the force of the images 
they conjure up before it ; the desperate anxiety to he doing something 
to relieve the pain or lessen the danger which we have no power to 
alleviate ; the sinking of soul and spirit which the sad remembrance 
of our helplessness produces, — what tortures can equal these ; what 
reflections or endeavours can, in the full tide and fever of the time, 
allay them ! 

Morning came, and the IJttle cottage was lonely and still. People 
spoke in whispers, anxious faces appeared at the gate from time to 
time, women and children went away in tears. All the livelong day, 
and for hours after it had grown dark, Oliver paced softly up and 
down the garden, raising his eyes every instant to the sick chamber, 
and shuddering to see the darkened window looking as if death lay 
stretched inside. Late at night Mr. Losberne arrived. ‘‘It is hard,” 
said the good Doctor, turning away as he spoke ; “ so young, so much 
beloved ; but there is very little hope.” 

Another morning. The sun shone brightly — as brightly as if it 
looked upon no misery or care ; and, with every leaf and flower in 
full bloom about her, with life, and health, and sounds and sights of 
joy surrounding her on every side, the fair young creature lay wasting 
fast, Oliver crept away to the old churchyard, and sitting down on 
one of the green mounds, wept and prayed for her in silence. 

There was such peace and beauty in the scene, so much of bright- 
ness and mirth in the sunny landscape, such blithesome music in the 
songs of the summer birds, such freedom in the rapid flight of the 
rook careering overhead, so much of life and joyousness in all, that 
when the boy raised his aching eyes and looked about, the thought 
instinctively occurred to him that this was not a time for death — 
that Rose could surely never die when humbler things were all so 
glad and gay ; that graves were for cold and cheerless winter, not 
for sunlight and fragrance. He almost thought that shrouds were 
for the old and shrunken, and that they never wrapped the young and 
graceful form within their ghastly folds. 

A knell from the church bell broke harshly on these youthful 
thoughts. Another ! Again ! It was tolling for the funeral service. 
A group of humble mourners entered the gate, wearing white favours, 
for the corpse was young. They stood uncovered by a grave, and 
there was a mother — a mother once — among the w^eeping train* But 
the sun shone brightly and the birds sang on. 

Oliver turned homew^ards, thinking on the many kindnesses he had 
received from the young lady, and wishing that the time could come 
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l?v«r he might never cease showing her how grateful and 

attached he was* He had no cause for self-reproach on the score of 
neglect, or want of thought, for he had been devoted to’ her service ; 
and yet a hundred little occasions rose up before him, on which he 
fancied he might have been more zealous and more earnest, and 
wished he had been. We need be careful how we deal with those 
about us when every death carries to some small circle of survivors 
thoughts of so much omitted, and so little done — of so^ many things 
forgotten, and so many more which might have been repaired. 
There is no remorse so deep as that which is unavailing, — if we would 
be spared its tortures let us remember this in time. 

When he reached home, Mrs. Maylie was in the litue parlour. 

Oliver’s heart sank at sight of her, for she had n^ver left the bedside of 
her niece, and he trembled to think what change could have driven f!er 
away. He learnt that she had fallen into a deep sleep, ftom which she 
would awaken either to recovery and life or to bid them farewell 
and die. 

They sat listening, and afraid to speak, for hours. The untasted 
meal was removed ; and with looks which showed that their thoughts 
were elsewhere, they watched the sun as he sank lower and lower and 
at length cast over sky and earth those brilliant hues which herald 
his departure. Their quick ears caught the sound of an approaching 
footstep. They both involuntarily darted to the door as Mr. Losbeme 
entered. 

“What of Rose?” cried the old lady. “Tell me at once ! I can 
bear it ; anything but suspense ! Oh, tell me ! in the name of 
Heaven 

“You must compose yourself,” said the Doctor, supporting her. 
“ Be calm, my dear Ma’am, pray.” 

‘M-et me go, in God’s name ! My dear child ! She is dead ! She 
is dying ! ” 

“Nol” cried the Doctor, passionately. “As He is good and 
merciful, she will live to bless us all for years to come.” 

The lady fell upon her knees and tried to fold her hands together, 
but the energy which had supported her so long fled up to Heaven 
with her first thanksgiving, and she sank into the friendly arms which 
were extended to receive her. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

COWAINS SOME INTRODUCTORY PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN WHO NOW ARRIVES UPON THE SCENE ; AND A NEW 
AnVENTimE WHICH HAPPENED TO OLIVER 

It was almost too much happiness to bear. Oliver felt stunned and 
stupefied by the unexpected intelligence, — he could not weep, or speak, 
nest. He had scarcely the power of understanding anything that 
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had passed untit^ after a long ramble in the quiet evening air, a bui^t 
of tears catne to his relief, and he seemed to awaken all at once to a 
lull sense of the joyful change that had occurred, and the almost 
insupportable load of anguish which had been taken from his breast. 

The night was fast closing in when he returned homeward, laden 
with flowers which he had culled with peculiar care for the adornment 
of the sick chamber. As he walked briskly along the road he heard 
behind him the noise of some vehicle approaching at a furious pace. 
Looking round, he saw that it was a post-chaise driven at great 
and as the horses were galloping and the road was narrow, he Sqbd 
leaning against a gate until it shpuld have passed him. 

As it dashed on, Oliver caught a glimpse of a man in a white night- 
cap, whose face seemed familiar to him, although his view was so 
b^lef that he could not identify the person. In another second or two 
the nightcap was thrust out of the chaise window, and a stentorian 
voice bellowed to the driver to stop, which he did as soon as he could 
pull up his horses. Then the nightcap once again appeared, and the 
same voice called Oliver by hi&name. 

** Here ! ” cried the voice. Oliver, what’s the news ? Miss Rose ! 
Master O-li-ver ! ” 

“ Is it you, Giles ? ” cried Oliv'er, running up to the chaise door. 

Giles popped out his nightcap again preparatory to making some 
reply, when he was suddenly pulled back by a young gentleman who 
occupied the other corner of the chaise, and who eagerly demanded 
what was the news. 

In a word,” cried the gentleman, ** better or worse ? ” 

** Better — much better ! ” replied Olivier, hastily. 

Thank Heaven ! ” exclaimed the gentleman. “ You are sure ? ” 

“Quite, Sir,” replied Olivier. “ The change took place only a few 
hours ago ; and Mr. Losberne says that all danger is at an end.” 

The gentleman said not another word, but, opening the chaise door, 
leaped out, and taking Oliver hurriedly by the arm, led him aside. 

“You are quite certain ? There is no possibility of any mistake on 
your part, my boy, is there ? ” demanded the gentleman in a tremulous 
voice. “ Do not deceive me bv awakening hopes that are not to be 
fulfilled.” 

“ I would not for the world. Sir,” replied Oliver. “ Indeed you 
may believe me. Mr. Losberne’s words were, that she would live to 
bless us all for many years to come. 1 heard him say so.” 

The tears stood in Oliver’s eyes as he recalled the scene which was 
the beginning of so much happiness, and the gentleman turned his 
face away and remained silent for some minutes. Oliver thought he 
heard him sob more than once, but he feared to interrupt him by any 
fresh remark — for he could well guess what his feelings were, and so 
stood apart, feigning to be occupied with his nosegay. 

All this time Mr. Giles, with the white nightcap on, had been sitting 
on the steps of the chaise, supporting an elbow on each knee, and 
wiping his eyes with a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief dotted with 
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white SfkQts, That the honest fellow had not been feigning emotion 
was abundantly demonstrated by the very red eyes with which he 
regarded the young gentleman when he turned round and addressed 
him. 

“ I Ihinlc you had better go on to my mother’s in the chaise, Giles, 
said he. I would rather walk slowly on, so as to gain a little time 
before I see her. You can say I aiii coming.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Harry,” said Giles, givings a final polish 
to his ruffled countenance with the handkerchief; “ but if you would 
leave the postboy to say that I should be very much obliged to 
you. It wouldn’t be proper for the maids to see me in this state. Sir ; I 
should never have any more authority with ♦^hem if they did ” 

“Well,” rejoined Harry Maylie, smiling, you can do as you like. 
Let him go on with the luggage if you v^dsh it, and do you follow with 
us. Only first exchange that nightcap for some more appropriate 
covering, or we shall be taken for madmen.” 

Mr, Giles, reminded of his unbecoming costume, snatched off and 
pocketed his nightcap, and substituted^ a hat of grave and sober shape 
which he took out of the chaise. This done, the postboy drove off; 
Giles, Mr. Maylie, and Oliver, followed at their leisure. 

As they walked along, Oliver glanced from time to time with much 
interest and curiosity at the new-comer. He seemed about five-and- 
twenty years of age, and was of the middle height ; his countenance was 
frank and handsome and his demeanour easy and prepossessing. 
Notwithstanding the difference between youth and age, he bore so 
strong a likeness to the old lady that Oliver would have had no great 
difficulty in imagining their relationship if he had not already spoken 
of her as his mother. 

Mrs, Maylie was anxiously waiting to receive her son when he 
reached the cottage. The meeting did not take place without great 
emotion on both sides. 

“Mother!” whispered the young man, “why did you not write 
before ? ” 

“I did,” replied Mrs. Maylie; “but on reflection I determined to 
keep back the letter until I had heard Mr. Losberne’s opinion.” 

“But why,” said the young man, — “why run the chance of that 
occurring which so nearly happened ? If Rose had — I cannot utter 
that word now, — if this illness had terminated differently, how’ could 
you ever have forgiven yourself? How could I ever have known 
happiness again ? ” 

“ If that had been the case, Harry,” said Mrs. Maylie, “ I fear your 
happiness would have been effectually blighted, and that your arrival 
here a day sooner or a day later would have been of very, very little 
import.” 

“And who can wonder if it be so, mother?” rejoined the young 
man ; “pr why should I say if? It is — it is — you know it, mother — 
you must know it I ” 

J* I know that she deserves the best and purest love the heart of 

(m S3X) 
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man can offer,” said Mrs. MayKe ; I know that the devotion and 
affection of her nature require no ordinary return, but one that shall be 
deep and lasting. If 1 did not feel this, and know besides that a 
changed behaviour in one she loved would break her heart, I should 
not feel my task so difficult of performance, or have to encounter so 
many struggles in my own bosom, when I take what seems to me to 
be the strict line of duty.” 

'^This is hnkind, mother,” said Harry. *‘Do you still suppose 
that I am a boy ignorant of my own mind, and mistaking the impulses 
of my own soul ? ” 

“ I think, my dear son,” returned Mrs. Maylie, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder, “ that youth has many generous impulses which do 
not last ; and that among them are some which, being gratified, 
be6ome only the more fleeting. Above all, I think,” said the lady, 
fixing her eyes on her son’s face, ‘‘ that if an enthusiastic, ardent, and 
ambitious man marry a wife on whose name there is a stain which, 
though it originate in no fault of hers, may be visited by cold and 
sordid people upon her and upon his children also, and, in exact pro- 
portion to his success in the world, be cast in his teeth, and made the 
subject of sneers against him, he may, no matter how generous and 
good his nature, one day repent of the connection he formed in early life. 
And she may have the pain and torture of knowing that he does so.” 

‘‘Mother,” said the young man, impatiently, “ he would be a selfish 
brute, unworthy alike of the name of man and of the woman you 
describe, who acted thus. ” 

“You think so now, Harry,” replied his mother. 

“And ever will!” said the young man. “The mental agony I 
have suffered during the last two days wrings from me the Ufuits- 
guised avowal to you of a passion which, as you well know, Is not one 
of yesterday nor one I have lightly formed. On Rose — sweet, gentle 
girl ! my heart is set as firmly as ever heart of man was set on woman. 
1 have no thought, no view, no hope in life bejond her; and if you 
oppose me in this great stake, you take my peace and happiness in 
your hands and cast them to the wind. Mother, think better of this 
and of me, and do not disregard the happiness of which you seem to 
think so little. ” 

“ Harry,” said Mrs. Maylie, “ it is because I think so much of warm 
and sensitive hearts that I would spare them from being wounded. 
But we have said enough, and more than enough, on this matter 
just now.” 

“Let it rest with Rose, then,” interposed Hariy. “You will not 
press these overstrained opinions of yours so far as to throw any 
obstacle in my way ? ” 

“ I will not,” rejoined Mrs. Maylie ; “ but I would have you 
consider—” 

“ I have considered ! ” was the impatient reply ; “ mother, I have 
considered, years and years. I have considered ever since I have been 
capable of serious reflection. My feelings remain unchanged, as they 
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ever will, and why shmild I suffer the pain of a delay in giving them 
vent, which can be productive of no earthly good ? No ! Before I 
leave this place Rose shall hear me.” 

** She shall,” said Mrs. Maylie. 

''There is something in your manner which would almost imply 
that she will hear me coldly, mother,” said the young man. 

“ Not coldly,” rejoined the old lady, ** far from it.” 

"How then?” urged the young man. ‘‘She has firmed no other 
attachment ? ” 

"No, indeed,” replied his mother; "you hav^e, or I mistake, too 
strong a hold on her affections already. What I would say,” resumed 
the old lady, stopping her son a*? he was about to speak, " is this. 
Before you stake your all on this chance, beiore you suffer yourself to 
be carried to the highest point of hope, reflect for a few moments, my 
dear child, on Rose’s history, and consider what effect the knowledge 
of her doubtful birth may have on her decision, devoted as she is to 
us, with all the intensity of her noble mind, and with that perfect 
sacrifice of self which, in all matters great or trifling, has always been 
Iier characteristic.” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

"That I leave you to discover,” replied Mrs. Maylie. " I must go 
back to her. God bless you ! ” 

" I shall see you again to-night,” said the young man, eagerly. 

" By and by,” replied the lady, " when I leave Rose.” 

" You will tell her I am here ? ” said Harry. 

" Of course,” replied Mrs. Maylie. 

"And say how anxious I have been, and how much I have suffered, 
and how I long to see her. You will not refuse to do this, mother? ” 

"No,” said the old lady, "I will tell her all.” And pressing her 
son's hand affectionately, she hastened from the room. 

Mt, Losberne and Oliver had remained at another end of the apart- 
ment while this hurried conversation was proceeding. The former 
nouf^ held out his hand to Harry Maylie, and hearty salutations were 
exchsing^ between them. The Doctor then communicated, in reply to 
multifarious questions from his young friend, a precise account of his 
patient’s situation, w’hich was quite as consolatory and full of promise 
as Oliver’s statement had encouraged him to hope, and to the whole 
of which Mr. Giles, who affected to be busy about the luggage, 
listened with greedy ears. 

" Have you shot anything particular lately, Giles ? ” inquired the 
Doctor, when he had concluded. 

"Nothing particular. Sir,” replied Mr. Giles, colouring up to the 
eyes. 

" Nor catching any thieves, nor identifying any housebreakers ? ” 
said the Doctor. 

" None at all, Sir,” replied Mr. Giles with much gravity. 

Well,” said the Doctor, "I am sorry to hear it, because you do 
ihat sort of thing admirably. Pray how is Brittles ? ” 
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*'The boy is very well, Sir,” said Mr. Giles, recovering his usual 
tone of patronage ; “ and sends his respectful duty, Sir.” 

“That’s well,” said the Doctor. “Seeing you here reminds me, 
Mr, Giles, that on the day before that on which I was called away so 
hurriedly, I executed at the request of your good mistress a small 
commission in your favour. Just step into this comer a mom^t, 
will you ? ” 

Mr. Giles walked into the corner with much importance and some 
wonder, and was honoured with a short whispering conference with 
the Doctor, on the termination of which he made a great many bows 
and retired with steps of unusual stateliness. The subject matter of 
this conference was not disclosed in the parlour, but the kitchen was 
speedily enlightened concerning it ; for Mr. Giles walked straight 
thither, and having called for a mug of ale, announced with an air of 
majesty, which was highly effective, that it had pleased his mistress, in 
consideration of his gallant behaviour on the occasion of that attempted 
robbery, to deposit in the local savings-bank the sum of five-and-twenty 
pounds for his sole use and benefit. At this the two women-servants 
lifted up their hands and eyes, and supposed that Mr. Giles would 
begin to be quite proud now ; whereunto Mr. Giles, pulling out his 
shirt-frill, replied, “No, no,” and that if they observed that he was at 
all haughty to his inferiors he would thank them to tell him so. And 
then he made a great many other remarks, no less illustrative of his 
humility, which were received wfith equal favour and applause, and 
were withal as original and as much to the purpose as the remarks of 
great men commonly are. 

Above stairs the remainder of the evening passed cheerfully away, 
for the Doctor was in high spirits ; and how^ever fatigued or thoughtful 
Harry Maylie might have been at first, he was not proof against the 
worthy gentleman’s good humour, which displayed itself in a great 
variety of sallies and professional recollections, and an abundance of 
small jokes, which struck Oliver as being the drollest things he had 
ever heard, and caused him to laugh proportionately — to the evident 
satisfaction of the Doctor, who lau^:>hed immoderately at himself, and 
made Harry laugh almost as heartily by the very force of sympathy. 
So they were as pleasant a party as, under the circumstances, they 
could well have been, and it w^as late before they retired, with light 
and thankful hearts, to take that rest of which, after the doubt and 
suspense they had recently undergone, they stood so much in need. 

Oliver rose next morning in better heart, and went about his usual 
early occupations wfith more hope and pleasure than he had known for 
many days. The birds were once more hung out to sing in their old 
places, and the sweetest wild flow^ers that could be found were once 
more gathered to gladden Rose with their beauty. The melancholy 
which had seemed to the sad eyes of the anxious boy to hang for days 
past over every object, beautiful as all were, was dispelled by magic. 
The dew seemed to sparkle more brightly on the green leaves, the 
air to rustle among them with a sweeter music, and the sky itself to 
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look iJiore klu© and bi%ht. Such is the influence which the condition 
of our own thoug'hts exercises even over the appearance of external 
objects. Men who look on nature and their fellow-men, and cry that 
all is daric and gloomy, are in the right — but the sombre colours are 
reflections from their own jaundiced eyes and hearts. The real hues 
are delicate and need a clearer vision. 

It is worthy of remark, and Oliver did not fail to note it at the time, 
that his morning expeditions w^ere no longer made alone. Harry 
Maylie, after the very first morning w'hen he met Oliver coming laden 
home, was seized with such a passion for flowers, and displayed such a 
taste in their arrangement, as left his young companion far behind. If 
Oliver were behindhand in these respect®, how^ever, he knew where 
the best were to be found, and mornmg auer morning they scoured 
the country together and brought bo.ne the fairest that blossomed. 
The window of the young lady’s chamber was opened now, for she 
loved to feel the rich summer air stream in and revive her with its 
freshness, but there always stood in water, just inside the lattice, one 
particular little bunch which was made up with great care every 
morning. Oliver could not help noticing that the withered flowers 
were never thrown away, although the little vase was regularly re- 
plenished ; nor could he help observing that whenever the Doctor came 
into the garden he invariably cast his eyes up to that particular corner, 
and nodded his head most expressively as he set forth on his morning’s 
walk. Pending these observations, the days were flying by, and Rose 
was rapidly recovering. 

Nor did Oliver’s lime hang heavy on his hands, although the young 
lady had not yet left her chamber, and there were no evening walks, 
save now and then for a short distance with Mrs. Maylie. He applied 
himself with redoubled assiduity to the instructions of the white-headed 
old gentleman, and laboured so hard that his quick progress surprised 
even himself. It was while he was engaged in this pursuit that he 
was greally startled and distressed by a most unexpected occurrence. 

The little room in which he w^as accustomed to sit, when busy at his 
books^ was on the ground- floor at the back of the house. It was 
quite h cottage -room, with a lattice -wdndow, around which were 
clusters of jessamine and honeysuckle that crept over the casement 
and filled the place wdth their delicious perfume. It looked into a 
garden whence a wicket-gate opened into a small paddock ; all beyond 
was fine meadow’-land and wood. There w^as no other dw^elling near 
in that direction, and the prospect it commanded was very extensive. 

One beautiful evening, when the first shades of twdlight were 
b^^nntng to settle upon the earth, Oliver sat at this window, intent 
Upon his books. He had been poring over them for some time, and, 
as the day had been uncommonly sultry, and he had exerted himself a 
great deal, it is no disparagement to the authors, whoever they may 
have been, to say that gradually and by slow degrees he fell asleep. 

There is a kind of sleep that steals upon us sometimes, which, while 
it holds the body prisoner, does not free the mind from a sense of things 
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powering heaviness, a prostration of strength, and an utter inability to 
control our thoughts or power of motion, can be called sleep, this is it ; 
and yet we have a consciousness of all that is going on atout us, and 
if we dream at such a time, words which are really spoken, or sounds 
which really exist at the moment, accommodate themselves with 
surprising readiness to our visions, until reality and imagination 
become so strangely blended that it is afterwards almost matter of 
impossibility to separate the two. Nor is this the most striking 
phenomenon incidental to such a state. It is an undoubted fact that 
although our senses of touch and sight be for the time dead, yet our 
sleeping thoughts, and the visionary scenes that pass before us, will 
be influenced — and materially influenced — by the mere silent presence of 
some external object which may not have been near us when we 
closed our eyes, and of whose vicinity we have had no waking 
consciousness. 

Oliver knew perfectly well that he was in his own little room ; that 
his books were lying on the table before him ; that the sweet air was 
stirring among the creeping plants outside. And yet he was asleep. 
Suddenly the scene changed ; the air became close and confined, and 
he thought with a glow of terror that he was in the Jew’s house 
again. There sat the hideous old man in his accustomed corner, 
pointing at him and whispering to another man, with his face averted, 
who sat beside him. 

‘*Hush, my dear!” he thought he heard the Jew say; “it is he, 
sure enough. Come away.” 

“He!” the other man seemed to answer; “could I mistake him, 
think you? If a crowd of ghosts were to put themselves into his 
exact shape, and he stood amongst them, there is something that 
would tell me how to point him out. If you buried him fifty feet deep, 
and took me across his grave, I fancy I should know, if there wasn’t 
a mark above it, that he lay buried there ! ” 

The man seemed to say this with such dreadful hatred that Oliver 
awoke with the fear, and started up. 

Good Heaven ! what was that which sent the blood tingling to his 
heart and deprived him of his voice and of power to move. There — 
there — at the window — close before him — so close that he could have 
almost touched him before he started back, with his eyes peering into 
the room and meeting his, — there stood the Jew. And beside him, 
white with rage or fear, or both, were the scowling features of the 
very man who had accosted him in the inn-yard. 

It was but an instant — a glance, a flash, before his eyes — ^and they 
were gone. But they had recognised him and he them, and their 
look was as firmly impressed upon his memory as if it had been deeply 
carved in stone and set before him from his birth. He stood transfixed 
for a moment ; then, leaping from the window into the garden, Cldled 
loudly for help 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

CONTAINXKG tHE UNSATISFACTORY RESULT OF OLIVER’S ADV'ENTURE; AND 
A CONVERSATION OF SOME IMPORTANCE BETWEEN HARRY MAYLIE AND 
ROSE 

When the inmates of the house, attracted by Oliver’s cries, hurried to 
the spot from which they proceeded, they found him, pale and agitated, 
pointing in the direction of the meadows behind the house, and scarcely 
able to articulate the words, “ The Jew ! the Jew ! ” 

Mr. Giles was at a loss to comprehend whu.L this outcry meant ; but 
Harry Maylie, whose perceptions w'ere something quicker, and who 
had heard Oliver’s history from his mother, understood it at once. 

“What direction did he take?” he asked, catching up a heavy 
stick which was standing in a corner. 

“ That,” replied Oliver, pointing out the course the men had taken ; 
“ I missed them in an instant.” 

“Then they are in the ditch !” said Harry. “ Follow ! And keep 
as near me as you can.” So saying, he sprang over the hedge and 
darted off with a speed which rendered it matter of exceeding difficulty 
for the others to keep near him. 

Giles followed as well as he could, and Oliver followed too ; and in 
the course of a minute or two, Mr. Losberne, w^ho had been out walking 
and just then returned, tumbled over the hedge after them, and picking 
himself up with more agility than he could have been supposed to 
possess, struck into the same course at no contemptible speed, shouting 
all the while most prodigiously to know what was the matter. 

On they all went ; nor stopped they once to breathe until the leader, 
striking off into an angle of the field indicated by Oliver, began to 
search narrowly the ditch and hedge adjoining, which afforded time 
for the remainder of the party to come up and for Oliver to com- 
municate to Mr. Losberne the circumstances that had led to so vigorous 
a pursuit. 

The search was all in vain. There were not even the traces of 
recent fdotsteps to be seen. They stood now on the summit of a little 
hill commanding the open fields in every direction for three or four 
miles. There was the village in the hollow on the left ; but in order 
to geun that, after pursuing the track Oliver had pointed out, the men 
must have made a circuit of open ground which it was impossible 
they could have accomplished in so short a time. A thick wood skirted 
the meadow-land in another direction, but they could not have gained 
that covert for the same reason. 

“ It must have been a dream, Oliver,” said Harry Maylie. 

“Oh no, indeed, Sir,” replied Oliver, shuddering at the veiy^ re- 
collection of the old wretch’s countenance ; “ I saw him too plainly for 
that. 1 saw them both as plainly as I see you now.” 
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Who was the other? ” inquired Harry and Mr. Losbeme together. 

The very same man I told you of, who came so suddenly upon me 
at the inn,” said Oliver. We had our eyes fixed full upon each other, 
and I could swear to him.” 

They took this way ? ” demanded Hariy ; “ are you sure ? ” 

“ As I am that the men were at the window,” replied Oliver, pointing 
down, as he spoke, to the hedge which divided the cottage-garden from 
the meadow.^ “The tall man leaped over, just there, and the Jew, 
running a few paces to the right, crept through that gap.” 

The two gentlemen watched Oliver’s earnest face as he spoke, and 
looking from him to each other, seemed to feel satisfied of the accuracy 
of what he said. Still, in no direction were there any appearances of 
the trampling of men in hurried flight. The grass was long, but it was 
trodden down nowhere save where their own feet had crushed it. The 
sides and brinks of the ditches were of damp clay, but in no one place 
could they discern the print of men’s shoes, or the slightest mark which 
would indicate that any feet had pressed the ground for hours before. 

“ This is strange ! ” said Harry. 

“Strange?” echoed the Doctor. “Blathers and Duff themselves 
could make nothing of it. ” 

Notwithstanding the evidently useless nature of their search, they 
did not desist until the coming on of night rendered its further prosecution 
hopeless, and even then they gave it up with reluctance. Giles was 
dispatched to the different ale-houses in the village, furnished with the 
best description Oliver could give of the appearance and dress of the 
strangers. Of these the Jew was, at all events, sufficiently remarkable 
to be remembered, supposing he had been seen drinking or loitering 
about, but Giles returned without any intelligence calculated to dispel 
or lessen the mystery. 

On the next day fresh search was made and the inquiries renewed, 
but with no better success. On the day following, Oliver and Mr. 
Maylie repaired to the market-town, in the hope of seeing or hearing 
something of the men there ; but this effort was equally fruitless. After 
a few days the affair began to be forgotten, as most affairs are when 
wonder, having no fresh food to support it, dies away of itself. 

Meanwhile Rose was rapidly recovering. She had left her room, 
was able to go out, and mixing once more with the family carried joy 
into the hearts of all. 

But although this happy change had a visible effect on the little 
circle, and although cheerful voices and merry laughter were once more 
heard in the cottage, there was, at times, an unwonted restraint upon 
some there, even upon Rose herself, which Oliver could not fail to 
remark. Mrs. Maylie and her son were often closeted together for a 
long time, and more than once Rose appeared with traces of tears upon 
her face. After Mr. Losberne had fixed a day for his departure to 
Chertsey, these symptoms increased, and it became evident that some- 
thing was in progress which affected the peace of the young lady and 
of somebody else besides. 
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At length, ©ne morning, when Rose was alone in the breakfast- 
parlour, Harry Maylie entered, and, with some hesitation, begged 
p^mission to speak with her for a few. moments. 

**A few — a very few — will suffice, Rose,’^ said the young man, 
drawing his chair towards her. “What I shall have to say has 
already presented itself to your mind ; the most cherished hopes of my 
heart are not unknown to you, though from my lips you have not yet 
heard them stated.” 

Rose had been very pale from the moment of his entrance, but that 
might have been the effect of her recent illness. She merely bowed, 
and bending over some plants that stood near, waited in silence for him 
to proceed. 

“ I — I — ought to have left here before,” said Harry. 

“You should indeed,” replied Rose. “Forgive me for saying so, 
but I wish you had.” 

“ I was brought here by the most dreadful and agonising of all 
apprehensions,” said the young man, — “ the fear of losing the one dear 
being on whom my every wish and hope are fixed. You had been 
dying — trembling between earth and heaven. We know that when the 
young, the beautiful, and good, are visited with sickness, their pure 
spirits insensibly turn towards their bright home of lasting rest ; we 
know, Heaven help us 1 that the best and fairest of our kind too often 
fade in blooming. ” 

There were tears in the eyes of the gentle girl as these w'ords were 
spoken, and when one fell upon the flower over which she bent, and 
glistened brightly in its cup, making it more beautiful, it seemed as 
though the outpouring of her fresh young heart claimed kindred 
naturally with the loveliest things in nature. 

“A creature,” continued the young man, passionately, — “a creature 
as fair and innocent of guile as one of God’s own angels, fluttered 
between life and death. Oh ! who could hope, when the distant world 
to which she was akin half opened to her view, that she would return 
to the sorrow and calamity of this. Rose, Rose, to know that you were 
passing away like some soft shadow which a light from above casts 
upon the earth, to have no hope that you would be spared to those who 
linger here, hardly to know a reason why you should be, to feel that 
you belonged to that bright sphere whither so many of the fairest and 
the best have winged their early flight, and yet to pray, amid all these 
consolations, that you might be restored to those who loved you, — these 
were distractions almost too great to bear. They were mine, by day 
and night, and with them came such a rushing torrent of fears, and 
apprehensions, and selfish regrets lest you should die and never know 
how devotedly I loved you, as almost bore down sense and reason in its 
course. You recovered. Day by day, and almost hour by hour, some 
drop of health came back, and, mingling with the spent and feeble stream 
of life which circulated languidly within you, swelled it again to a high 
and rushing tide. 1 have watched you change almost from death to 
life, wkh eyes that turned blind with their eagerness and deep affection. 
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Do not tell me that you wish I had lost this, for it has softened my heart 
to all mankind/’ 

** I did not mean that,’* said Rose, weeping ; “ I only wish you had 
left here that you might have turned to high and noble pursuits again, 
*^to pursuits well worthy of you.” 

There is no pursuit more worthy of me, more worthy of the highest 
nature that exists, than the struggle to win such a heart as yours,” 
said the you^g man, taking her hand. “ Rose, my own dear Rose I 
For years — for years — I have loved you, hoping to win my way to fame 
and then come proudly home and tell you it had been pursued only for 
you to share ; thinking, in my day-dreams, how I would remind you, 
in that happy moment, of the many silent tokens I had given of a boy’s 
attachment, and claim your hand as in redemption of some old mute 
contract that had been sealed between us. That time has not arrived, 
but here, with no fame won, and no young vision realised, I offer you 
the heart so long your own, and stake my all upon the words with 
which you greet the offer.” 

“ Your behaviour has ever been kind and noble,” said Rose, mastering 
the emotions by which she was agitated. “As you believe that I am 
not insensible or ungrateful, so hear my answer.” 

“ It is that I may endeavour to deserve you, — it is, dear Rose?” 

“ It is,” replied Rose, “that you must endeavour to forget me, not 
as your did and dearly-attached companion, for that would wound me 
deeply, but as the object of your love. Look into the world, think how 
many hearts you would be proud to gain, are there. Confide some 
other passion to me if you will ; I will be the truest, warmest, and most 
feithful friend you have. ” 

There was a pause, during which Rose, who had covered her face 
with one hand, gave free vent to her tears. Harry still retained the 
other. 

“ And your reasons, Rose,” he said at length, in a low voice ; “your 
reasons for this decision ? ” 

“You have a right to know them,” rejoined Rose, “You can say 
nothing to alter my resolution. It is a duty that I must perform. I 
owe it alike to others and to myself.” 

“To yourself? ” 

“Yes, Harr}\ I owe it to myself, that I, a friendless, portionless 
girl, with a blight upon my name, should not give your friends reason 
to suspect that I had sordidly yielded to your first passion, and fastened 
myself, a clog, on all your hopes and projects. I owe it to you and 
yours to prevent you from opposing, in the warmth of your generous 
nature, this great obstacle to your progress in the world.” 

“ If your inclinations chime with your sense of duty ” Harry 

began. 

“ They do not,” replied Rose, colouring deeply. 

“Then you return my love?” said Harry. “Say but that, dear 
Rose ; say but that, and soften the bitterness of this hard disappoint 
ment.” 
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** If I could have done so without doing heavy wrong to him I 

loved,” rejoined Rose, ** I could have ” 

Have received this declaration very differently ? ” said Harry. ‘ ‘ Do 
not conceal diat from me, at least, Rose.” 

** 1 could,” said Rose, “ Stay ! ” she added, disengaging her hand, 
** why should we prolong this painful interview ? Most painful to me, 
and yet productive of lasting happiness notwithstanding ; for it 7vi/I be 
happiness to know that I once held the high place in your fegard which 
I now occupy, and every triumph you achieve in life will animate me 
with new fortitude and firmness. Farewell, Harry ! As we have met 
to-day> we meet no more, but in other relations than those in which 
this conversation would have placed us, we may he long and happily 
entwined ; and may every blessing that the praters of a true and earnest 
heart can call down from the source of all iruth and sincerity, cheer and 
prosper you ! ” 

Another word, Rose,” said Harr}^ “Your reason in your own 
words. From your own lips let me hear it ! ” 

*‘The prospect before you,” answered Rose, firmly, “is a brilliant 
one. All the honours to which great talents and powerful connections 
can help men in public life are in store for you. But those connections 
are proud, and I will neither mingle with such as may hold in scorn 
the mother who gave me life, nor bring disgrace or failure on the son 
of her who has so well supplied that mother’s place. In a wmrdf” said 
the young lady, turning away as her temporary firmness forsook her, 
“there is a stain upon my name which the world visits on innocent 
heads. 1 will carry it into no blood but my own, and the reproach shall 
rest alone on me.” 

“One word more, Rose. Dearest Rose I one more,” cried Harry', 
throwing himself before her. “ If I had been less — less fortunate the 
world would call it — if some obscure and peaceful life had been my 
destiny — if I had been poor, sick, helpless, would you have turned 
from me then? Or has my probable advancement to riches and 
honour given this sci uple birth ? ” 

“Do not press me to reply,” answered Rose. “The question 
does not arise, and never will. It is unfair, almost unkind, to 
urge it.” 

“ If your answer be what I almost dare to hope it is,” retorted 
Harry, “ it will shed a gleam of happiness upon my lonely way and 
light the path before me. It is not an idle thing to do so much by the 
utterance of a few brief words for one who loves you beyond all else. 
Oh, Rose ! in the name of my ardent and enduring attachment, in 
the name of all I have suffered for you, and all you doom me to 
undergo, answer me this one question.” 

^‘IThen, if your lot had been differently cast,” rejoined Rose; “if 
you had been even a little, but not so far above me ; if I could have 
been a help and comfort to you in any humble scene of peace and 
retirement, and not a blot and drawback in ambitious and distinguished 
crowds, I should have been spared this trial. I have every reason to 
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be happy^very h4ppy, now ; but then, Harry, I own I should have 
been happier.” 

Busy recollections of old hopes, cherished as a g'irl long* ag^o, 
crowd^ into the mind of Rose while making this avowal, but they 
brought tears with them — as old hopes will when they come back 
withered ; and they relieved her. 

cannot help this weakness, and it makes my purpose stronger,” 
said Rose, eEtending her hand. “ I must leave you now, indeed.” 

“I ask one promise,” said Harry. “ Once, and only once more, — 
say within a year, but it may be much sooner, — I may speak to you 
again on this subject for the last time.” 

** Not to press me to alter my right determination,” replied Rose, 
with a melancholy smile ; it will be useless.” 

*‘No,” said Harry; “to hear you repeat it if you will — finally 
repeat it. I will lay at your feet whatever of station or fortune I may 
possess, and if you still adhere to your present resolution, will not seek, 
by word or act, to change it.” 

“Then let it be so,” rejoined Rose; “it is but one pang the more, 
and by that time I may be enabled to bear it better,” 

She extended her hand again. But the young man caught her to 
his bosom, and imprinting one kiss on her beautiful forehead, hurried 
from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

IS A VERY SHORT ONE, AND MAY APPEAR OF NO GREAT IMPORTANCE 
IN ITS PLACE, BUT IT SHOULD BE READ NOTWITHSTANDING, AS A 
SEQUEL TO THE LAST, AND A KEY TO ONE THAT WILL FOLLOW 
WHEN ITS TIME ARRIVES 

“And so you are resolved to be my travelling companion this morning, 
eh ? ” said the Doctor, as Harry Maylie joined him and Oliver at the 
breakfast-table. “Why, you are not in the same mind or intention 
two half-hours together.” 

“You will tell me a different tale one of these days,” said Harry, 
colouring without any perceptible reason. 

“I hope I may have good cause to do so,” replied Mr. Losbeme; 
“though I confess I don’t think I shall. But yesterday morning you 
had made up your mind in a great hurry to stay here, and to ac- 
company your mother, like a dutiful son, to the sea -side ; before 
noon you announce that you are going to do me the honour of 
accompanying me as far as I go, on your road to London ; and at 
night, you urge me with great mystery to start before the ladles are 
stirring, — the consequence of which is, that young Oliver here is pinned 
down to his breakfast when he ought to be ranging the meadows after 
botanical phenomena of all kinds. Too bad, isn’t it, Oliver ? ” 
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** I should have been veiy sorry not to have been at home when you 
and Mr. May lie went away, Sir,” rejoined Oliver. 

** That’s a fine fellow,” said the Doctor; “you shall come and see-* 
me when you return. But to speak seriously, Harry, has any com- 
munication from the great nobs produced this sudden anxiety on your 
part to be gone ? ” 

“The great nobs,” replied Harry, “under which designation, I 
presume, you include my most stately uncle, have not communicated 
with me at all since I have been here ; nor, at this time of the year, is 
it likely that anything would occur to render necessary my immediate 
attendance among them.” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, “you are a queer fellow. But of course 
they will get you into parliament at the electio » before Christmas, and 
these sudden shiftings and changes are nr bad preparation for polit’cal 
life. There’s something in that. Good training is always desirable, 
whether the race be for place, cup, or sweepstakes.” 

Harry Maylie looked as if he could have followed up this short 
dialogue by one or two remarks that would have staggered the Doctor 
not a little, but he contented himself with saying, “ We shall see,” and 
pursued the subject no farther. The post-chaise drove up to the door 
shortly afterwards, and Giles coming in for the luggage, the good 
Doctor bustled out to see it packed. 

“ Oliver,” said Harry Maylie in a low voice, “ let me speak a word 
with you.” 

Oliver walked into the window-recess to which Mr. Maylie beckoned 
him, much surprised at the mixture of sadness and boisterous spirits 
which his whole behaviour displayed. 

“You can write well now? ” said Harry, laying his hand upon his arm. 

“ I hope so, Sir,” replied Oliver. 

“ I shall not be at home again perhaps for some time ; I wish you 
would write to me — say once a fortnight, every alternate Monday, to 
the General Post Office in London. Will you ? ” 

“ Oh ! certainly, Sir, I shall be proud to do it,” exclaimed Oliver, 
greatly delighted with the commission. 

“ I should like to know how — how my mother and Miss Maylie 
are,” said the young man ; “ and you can fill up a sheet by telling me 
what walks you take and what you talk about, and whether she — ^ey, 
1 mean — seem happy and quite well. You understand me ? ” 

“ Oh I quite, Sir, quite,” replied Oliver. 

“I would rather you did not mention it to them,” said Harry, 
hurrying over his words, “ because it might make my mother anxious 
to write to me oftener, and it is a trouble and worry to her. Let it be 
a secret between you and me, and mind you tell me everything. I 
depend upon you.” 

Oliver, quite elated and honoured by a sense of his importance, 
faithfully promised to be secret and explicit in his communications. 
Mr. Maylie took leave of him with many assurances of his regard and 
pxx>tection. 
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The Doctor was in the chaise ; Giles (who, it ha4 been arranged, 
should be left behind) held the door open in his hand, and the women- 
servants were in the garden looking on. Harry cast one slight glance 
at the latticed window, and jumped into the carriage. 

“Drive on !” he cried, “hard, fast, full gallop ! Nothing short or 
flying will keep pace with me to-day.” 

“ Halloa ! ” cried the Doctor, letting down the front glass in a 
great hurrys and shouting to the postilion ; “something very short of 
flying will keep pace with rtie. Do you hear ? ” 

Jingling and clattering, till distance rendered its noise inaudible and 
its rapid progress only perceptible to the eye, the vehicle w^ound its 
way along the road, almost hidden in a cloud of dust, now wholly dis- 
appearing and now becoming visible again as intervening objects or 
the intricacies of the way permitted. It was not until even the dusty 
cloud was no longer to be seen that the gazers dispersed. 

And there was one looker-on who remained with eyes fixed upon the 
spot where the carriage had disappeared, long after it was many miles 
away, for behind the white curtain which had shrouded her from view 
when Harry raised his eyes towards the window, sat Rose herself, 

“He seems in high spirits and happy,” she said at length. “I 
feared for a time he might be otherwise. I was mistaken. I am very, 
very glad.” 

Tears are signs of gladness as well as grief, but those which coursed 
down Rose’s face, as she sat pensively at the window still gazing in 
the same direction, seemed to tell more of sorrow than of joy. 


; CHAPTER XXXVII 

IN WHICH THE READER MAY PERCEIVE A CONTRAST, NOT UNCOMMON 
IN MATRIMONIAL CASES 

Mr. Bumble sat in the workhouse parlour, with his eyes moodily fixed 
on the cheerless grate, whence, as it was summer time, no brighter 
gleam proceeded than the reflection of certain sickly rays of the sun, 
which were sent back from its cold and shining surface. A paper fly- 
cage dangled from the ceiling, to which he occasionally raised his eyes 
in gloomy thought, and, as the heedless insects hovered round the 
gaudy network, Mr. Bumble would heave a deep sigh, while a more 
gloomy shadow overspread his countenance. Mr. Bumble was medi- 
tating ; it might be that the insects brought to mind some painful 
passage in his own past life. 

Nor was Mr. Bumble’s gloom the only thing calculated to awaken a 
pleasing melancholy in the bosom of a spectator. There were not 
wanting other appearances, and those closely connected with his own 
person, which announced that a great change had taken place in the 
position of his affairs. The laced coat and the cocked hat, w^here 
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were they ? He still wore knee-breeches and dark cotton stockings on 
his nether limbs ; but they were not the breeches. The coat was wide- 
skirted, and in that respect like the coat, but oh, how different ! Tlie 
mighty eocked-hat was replaced by a modest round one. Mr. Bumble 
was no longer a beadle. 

There are some promotions in life which, independent of the more 
substantial rewards they offer, acquire peculiar value and dignity from 
the coats and waistcoats connected with them, A field-marshal has 
his uniform ; a bishop his silk apron ; a counsellor his silk gown ; a 
beadle his cocked-hat.^ Strip the bishop of his apron or the beadle of 
his hat and lace, what are they? Men. Mere men. Dignity, and 
even*holiness too, sometimes, are more questions of coat and waistcoat 
than some people imagine. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Come} and was master of the w^ork- 
house. Another beadle had come into powder. On him the cocked-hat, 
gold-laced coat, and staff, had all three descended. 

And to-morrow two months it w^as done ! ” said Mr. Bumble, with 
a sigh. “ It seems a age.” 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he had concentrated a whole 
existence of happiness into the short space of eight weeks ; but the sigh 
— there was a vast deal<of meaning in the sigh. 

** 1 sold myself,” said Mr. Bumble, pursuing the same train of reflec- 
tion, ** for six teaspoons, a pair of sugar-tongs, and a milk-pot, with a 
small quantity of second-hand furniture, and tw’enty pound in money. 
I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt cheap ! ” 

** Cheap!” cried a shrill voice in Mr. Bumble’s ear; ‘*you would 
have been dear at any price, and dear enough I paid for you. Lord 
above knows that ! ” 

Mr. Bumble turned and encountered the face of his interesting con- 
sort, who, imperfectly comprehending the few w^ords she had overheard 
of his complaint, had hazarded the foregoing remark at a venture, 

“ Mrs. Bumble, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, with sentimental 
sternness. 

Well ? ” cried the lady. 

Have the goodness to look at me,” said Mr. Bumble, fixing his 
eyes upon her. 

*‘If she stands such a eye as that,” said Mr. Bumble to himself, 
she can stand anything. It is a eye I never knew to fail with paupers. 
If it fails with her my power is gone.” 

Whether an exceedingly small expansion of eye be sufficient to quell 
paupers, who, being lightly fed, are in no very high condition, or 
whether the late Mrs. Corney w^as particularly proof against eagle 
glances, are matters of opinion. The matter of fact is that the matron 
was in no way overpowered by Mr. Bumble’s scowl, but on the con- 
trary treated it with great disdain, and even raised a laugh thereat 
which sounded as though it were genuine. 

On hearing this most unexpected sound, Mr. Bumble looked first 
incredulous and afterwards amazed. He then relapsed into his former 
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State} nor 414 he reuse himself until his attention was a^ain awakened 
by the voice of his partner, 

**Are you going* to sit snoring there all day?” inquired Mrs. 
Bumble. 

“ I am going to sit here as long as I think proper, Ma’am,” rejoined 
Mr. Bumble; ‘‘and although I was not snoring, I shall snore, gape, 
sneeze, laugh, or cry, as the humour strikes me, such being my 
prerogative.^” 

“ yiw/r prerogative ; ” sneered Mrs. Bumble, with ineffable contempt. 

“ I said the word, Ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble.* “ The prerogative of 
a man is to command.” 

“ And what’s the prerogative of a woman, in the name of Goodness ?” 
cried the relict of Mr. Corney deceased. 

“ To bbey, Ma’am,” thundered Mr. Bumble. “ Your late unfort’nate 
husband should have taught it you ; and then, perhaps, he might have 
been alive now. I wish he was, poor man I” 

Mrs. Bumble, seeing at a glance that the decisive moment had now 
arrived, and that a blow struck for the mastership on one side or 
other must necessarily be final and conclusive, no sooner heard this 
allusion to the dead and gone than she dropped into a chair, and with 
a loud scream that Mr. Bumble was a hard-hearted brute, fell into a 
paroxysm of tears. 

But tears were not the things to find their way to Mr. Bumble’s 
soul — his heart was waterproof. Like washable beaver hats that 
improve with rain, his nerves were rendered stouter and more vigorous 
by showers of tears, which, being tokens of weakness, and so far tacit 
admissions of his own power, pleased and exalted him. He eyed his 
good lady with looks of great satisfaction, and begged, in an encourag- 
ing manner, that she should cry her hardest, the exercise being looked 
upon by the faculty as strongly conducive to health. 

“ It opens the lungs, w’ashes the countenance, exercises the ey^, 
and softens down the temper,” said Mr. Bumble. “ So cry away !” 

As he discharged himself of this pleasantry, Mi. Bumble took his 
hat from a peg, and putting it on rather rakishly on one side — as a 
man might who felt he had asserted his superiority in a becoming 
manner, thrust his hands into his pockets and sauntered towards 
the door with much ease and waggishness depicted in his whole 
appearance. 

Now Mrs. Corney that was had tried the tears, because they were 
less troublesome than a manual assault ; but she was quite prepared 
to make trial of the latter mode of proceeding, as Mr. Bumble was not 
long in discovering. 

The first proof he experienced of the fact was conveyed in a hollow* 
sound, immediately succeeded by the sudden flying off of his hat to the 
opposite end of the room. This preliminary proceeding laying bare his 
head, the expert lady, clasping him tightly round the throat with one 
hand, inflicted a shower of blows (dealt with singular vigour and 
dexterity) upon it with the other. This done, she created a little variety 
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by scratching his face and tearing his hair off; and having by this 
time inflicted as much punishment as she deemed necessary for the 
offence, she pushed him over a chair, which was luckily well situated 
for the purpose, and defied him to talk about his prerogative again if 
he dared. 

“Get up!” said Mrs. Bumble, in a voice of command, “and take 
yourself away from here unless you want me to do something 
desperate.** 

Mr. Bumble rose with a very rueful countenance, wondering much 
what something desperate might be. Picking up his hat, he looked 
towards the door. 

Are you going?” demanded Mrs. Bumble. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” rejoini 1 Mr. Bumble, making a 
quicker motion towards the door. “ I dian’t intPiid to — I’m goirg, my 
dear ! You are so very violent that really I ” 

At this instant Mrs. Bumble stepped hastily forward to replace the 
carpet, which had been kicked up in the scuffle. Mr. Bumble immedi- 
ately darted out of the room without bestowing another thought on 
his unfinished sentence, leaving the late Mrs. Corney in full possession 
of the field. 

Mr. Bumble was fairly taken by surprise, and fairly beaten. He 
had a decided propensity for bullying, derived no inconsiderable plea- 
sure from the exercise of petty cruelty, and consequently was (it i^ 
needless to say) a coward. This is by no means a disparagement to 
his character, for many official personages who are held in high 
respect and admiration are the victims of similar infirmities. The 
remark is made indeed rather in his favour than otherwise, and with 
a view of impressing the reader with a just sense of his qualifications 
for office. 

But the mef^ure of his degradation was not yet full. After making 
a tour of the liouse, and thinking for the first time that the poor-laws 
really w^ere too hard on people, and that men who ran away from their 
wives, leaving them chargeable to the parish, ought in justice to be 
visited with no punishment at all, but rather rewarded as meritorious 
individuals who had suffered much, Mr. Bumble came to a room where 
some of the female paupers were usually employed in washing the 
parish linen, whence the sound of voices in conversation now proceeded. 

“ Hem ! ** said Mr. Bumble, summoning up all his native dignity. 
‘‘These women at least shall continue to respect the prerogative. 
Hallo 1 hallo there ! What do you me.an by this noise, you hussies ? ” 

With these words, Mr. Bumble opened the door and walked in with 
a very fierce and angry manner, which was at once exchanged for a 
most humiliated and cowering air as his eyes unexpectedly rested on 
the form of his lady wife. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Bumble, “ I didn’t know you were here.” 

Didn’t know 1 was here ! ” repeated Mrs. Bumble. “ What do 
you do here ? ” 

“ I thought they were talking rather too much to be doing their 
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work properly, my d^ar,” replied Mr. Bumble, glancing distractedly at 
a couple of old women at the wash-tub who were comparing notes of 
admiration at the workhouse-master’s humility. 

You thought they were talking too much?” said Mrs. Bumble. 
“ What business is it of yours ? ” 

“Why, my dear — ” urged Mr. Bumble submissively. 

“ What business is it of yours ? ” demanded Mrs. Bumble again. 

“ It’s veiy^ true you’re matron here, my dear,” submitted Mr 
Bumble, “but I thought you mightn’t be in the way just then.” 

“I’ll tell you what, Mr. Bumble,” returned his lady, “we don’, 
want any of your interference. You’re a deal too fond of poking youi 
nose into things that don’t concern you, making eveiy^body in the 
house laugh the moment your back is turned, and making yourself 
look like a fool every hour in the day. Be off ; come ! ” 

Mr. Bumble, seeing with excruciating feelings the delight of the 
two old paupers who wefe tittering together most rapturously, 
hesitated for an instant Mrs. Bumble, whose patience brooked no 
delay, caught up a bowl of soap-suds and, motioning him towards 
the door, ordered him instantly to depart on pain of receiving the 
contents upon his portly person. 

What could Mr. Bumble do? He looked dejectedly round, and 
slunk away, and, as he reached the door, the titterings of the paupers 
broke into a shrill chuckle of irrepiessible delight. It wanted but this. 
He was degraded in their eyes ; he had lost caste and station before 
the very paupers; he had fallen from all the height and pomp oT 
beadleship to the lowest depths of the most snubbed henpeckery. 

“ All in two months ! ” said Mr. Bumble, filled with dismal thoughts. 
“Two months ! No more than two months ago J was not only my 
own master, but evei^^^body else’s, so far as the porochial workhouse 
was concerned, and now ! — ” 

It was too much. Mr. Bumble boxed the ears of the boy who 
opened the gate for him (for he h?d reached the portal in his reverie), 
and walked distractedly into the street. 

He walked up one street and down another, until exercise had 
abated the first passion of his grief, and then the revulsion of feeling 
made him thirsty. He passed a great many public-houses ; but at 
length paused before one in a by-way, whose parlour, as he gathered 
from a hasty peep over the blinds, was deserted save by one solitary 
customer. It began to rain heavily at the moment. This detennined 
him. Mr. Bumble stepped in, and, ordering something to drink as he 
passed the bar, entered the apartment into which he had looked from 
the street. 

The man who \\ as seated there was tall and dark, and wore a large 
cloak. He had the air of a stranger, and seemed, by a certain haggard- 
ness in his look, as well as by the dusty soils on his dress, to have 
travelled some distance. He eyed Bumble askance as he entered, 
but scarcely deigned to nod his head in acknowledgment of his 
salutation. 
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Mr. Bumble had quite dignity enough for two, supposing even 
tnat the stranger had been more familiar, so he drank his gin-and- 
water in silence and read the paper with great show of pomp knd 
circumstance. 

It so happened, however, as it will happen very often v^hen men 
fall into company under such circumstances, that Mr. Bumble felt, 
every now and then, a powerful inducement, which he could not rchist, 
to steal a look at the stranger ; and that whenever he did so he with- 
drew his eyes in some confusion, to find that the stranger was at that 
moment stealing a look at him. Mr. Bumble\s awkwardness was 
enhanced by the very remarkable expression of the t>tranger*s eye, 
which was keen and bright, but shadowed by a scowl of distrust and 
suspicion unlike anything he had ever obsv.rve<l before, and repulsiv^e 
to behold. 

When they had encountered each other’- glance several times in 
this way the stranger, in a harsh, deep voice, broke silence. 

“Were you looking forme,” he said, “when you peered in at the 
window ? ” ‘ 

“Not that I am aw^are of, unless you are Mr. ” Here Mr. 

Bumble stopped short, for he was curious to know the stranger’s 
name, and thought in his impatience he might supply the blank. 

“ I see you were not,” said the stranger, an expression of quiet 
sarcasm playing about his mouth; “or you would have known my 
name. You don’t know it I would recommend you not to inquire.” 

“ I meant no harm, young man,” observed Mr. Bumble, majesticdlly. 

“And have done none,” said the stranger. 

Another silence succeeded this short dialogue, A\hich was again 
broken by the stranger. 

“I have seen you before, I think,” said he. “You were differently 
dressed at that time, and 1 only passed you in the street, but I should 
know you again. You were beadle here once, were you not ? ” 

“ I was,” said Mr. Bumble in some surprise, “ porochial beadle.” 

“Just so,” rejoined the other, nodding his head. “ It was in that 
character I saw you. What are you now ? ” 

“Master of the workhouse,” rejoined Mr. Bumble, slowly and 
impressively, to check any undue familiarity the stranger might other- 
wise assume. “ Master of the workhouse, young man ! ” 

“You have the same eye to your own interest that you always 
had, I doubt not ? ” resumed the stranger, looking keenly into Mr. 
Bumble’s eyes as he raised them in astonishment at the question. 
“ Don’t scruple to answ^er freely, man. I know you pretty well, 
you see.” 

“I suppose a married man,” replied Mr. Bumble, shading his eyes 
with his hand and surv^eying the stranger from head to foot in evident 
perplexity, “is not more averse to turning an honest penny when he 
can than a single one. Porochial officers are not so well paid that 
they can afford to refuse any little extra fee when it comes to them in a 
civil and proper manner.” 
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The stranger smiled and nooded his head again as much as to say 
he had not mistaken his man, then rang the bell. 

“Fill this glass again/* he said, handing Mr. Bumble’s empty 
tumbler to the landlord. “ Let it be strong and hot. You like it so, 
I suppose?” 

“Not too strong,” replied Mr. Bumble, with a delicate cough. 

“You understand what that means, landlord!” said the stranger, 
drily. 

The host smiled, disappeared, and shortly afterwards returned with 
a steaming jorum, of which the first gulp brought the water 
into Mr. Bumble’s eyes. 

“Now listen to me,” said the stranger, after closing the door and 
window. “ I came down to this place to-day to find you out, and by 
one of those chances which the devil throws in the way of his friends 
sometimes, you walked into the very room I was sitting in while you 
were uppermost in ni}' mind. I want some information from you. I 
don’t ask you to give it for nothing, slight as it is. Put up that to 
begin with.” 

As he spoke, he pushed a couple of sovereigns across the table to his 
companion carefully, as though unwilling that the chinking of money 
should be heard without. When Mr. Bumble had scrupulously 
examined the coins to see that they were genuine, and had put them 
up with much satisfaction in his waistcoat pocket, he went on — 

“ Carry your memory back — let me see — twelve years last winter.” 

“It’s a long time,” said Mr. Bumble. “Very good. I’ve 
done it.” 

“ The scene, the workhouse.” 

“ Good ! ” 

“And the time, night.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the place, the crazy hole, wherever it was, in which miserable 
drabs brought forth the life and health so often denied to themselves — 
gave birth to puling children for the parish to rear, and hid their 
shame, rot ’em, in the grave ! ” 

“The lying-in room, I suppose?” said Mr. Bumble, not quite 
following the stranger’s excited description. 

“Yes,” said the stranger. “A boy was born there.” 

“ A many boys,” observed Mr. Bumble, shaking his head 
desponding ly. 

“A murrain on the young devils!” cried the stranger; “I speak 
of one, a meek-looking, pale-faced boy who was apprenticed down 
here to a coffin-maker — I wish he had made his coffin and screwed his 
body in it — and who afterwards ran away to London, as it was 
supposed. ” 

“Why you mean Oliver! Young Twist! ’’said Mr. Bumble; “I 
remember him, of course. There wasn’t an obstinater young rascal ” 

“ It’s not of him I want to hear ; I’ve heard enough of him,” said the 
stranger, stopping Mr. Bumble in the very outset of a tirade on the 
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subject of poor Oliver’s vices. “ It’s of a woman — the hag that nursed 
his mother. ** Where is she ? ” 

“Where is she? ” said Mr. Bumble, whom the gin-and-water 4iad 
rendered facetious. “ It would be hard to tell. There’s no midwifer\ 
there, whichever place she’s gone to, so I suppose she’s out of employ- 
ment any way.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” demanded the stranger, sternly. 

“ That she died last winter,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. • 

The man looked fixedly at him when he had given this information, 
and although he did not withdraw his eyes for some time afterwaras, 
his gaze gradually became vacant and abstracted and he seemed lost 
in thought. For some time he appeared doubtful whether he ought to 
be relieved or disappointed by the interigence, but at length he 
breathed more freely and, withdrawir g his eyes, observed that it was 
no great matter. With that he roi>e as if to depart. 

But Mr. Bumble was cunning enough, and he at once saw that an 
opportunity was opened for the lucrative disposal of some secret in the 
possession of his •better half. He well remembered the night of old 
Sally’s death, which the occurrences of that day had given him good 
reason to recollect as the occasion on which he had proposed to Mrs. 
Corney ; and although that lady had never confided to him the dis- 
closure of which she had been the solitary witness, he had heard 
enough to know that it related to something that had occurred in the 
old woman’s attendance, as workhouse nurse, upon the young mother 
of Oliver Twist. Hastily calling this circumstance to mind, he informed 
the stranger, with an air of mystery, that one woman had been 
doseted with the old harridan shortly before she died, and that she 
could, as he had reason to believe, throw some light on the subject 
of his inquiry. 

“How can I find her?” said the stranger, thrown off his guard, 
and plainly showing that all his fears (whatever they were) were 
aroused afresh by the intelligence. 

“ Only through me,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

“When?” cried the stranger, hastily. 

“ To-morrow,” rejoined Bumble. 

“At nine in the evening,” said the stranger, producing a sciap of 
paper, and writing down upon it an obscure address by the water-side, 
in characters that betrayed his agitation; “at nine in the evening 
bring her to me there. I needn’t tell you to be secret. It's your 
interest.” 

With these words he led the way to the door, after stopping 
to pay for the liquor that had been drunk. Shortly remarking that 
their roads were different, he departed without more ceremony than 
an emphatic repetition of the hour of appointment for the following 
night. 

On glancing at the address the parochial functionary observed that 
it contained no name. The stranger had not gone far, so he made 
after him to ask it. 
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'‘What do yoti want?” cried the man, turning quickly round as 
Bumble touched him on the arm. “ Following me ? ” 

“ Only to ask a question,” said the other, pointing to the scrap of 
paper. “ What name am I to ask for ? ” 

“ Monks ! ” rejoined the man, and strode hastily away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN MR. AND MRS. 

BUMBLE AND MR. MONKS AT THEIR NOCTURNAL INTERVIEW 

It was a dull, close, overcast summer evening. The clouds which had 
been threatening all day spread out in a dense and sluggish mass of 
\apour, already yielded large drops of rain, and seemed to presage a 
violent thunderstorm when Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, burning out of the 
main street of the town, directed their course towards a scattered little 
colony of ruinous houses, distant from it some mile and a half or there- 
abouts, and erected on a low unwholesome swamp bordering upon the 
river 

They were both wrapped in old and shabby outer garments, which 
might perhaps serve the double purpose of protecting their persons 
from the rain and sheltering them from observation. The husband 
carried a lantern, from which, however, no light yet shone, and trudged 
on a few paces in front, as though — the way being dirty — to give his 
wife the benefit of treading in his heavy footprints. They went on in 
profound silence ; every now and then Mr. Bumble relaxed his pace 
and turned his head as if to make sure that his helpmate was following, 
then discovering that she was close at his heels, he mended his rate of 
walking, and proceeded at a considerable increase of speed towards 
their place of destination. 

This was far from being a place of doubtful cliaracter, for it had 
long been known as the residence of none but low ruffians who, under 
various pretences of living by their labour, subsisted chiefly on plunder 
and crime. It was a collection of mere hovels — some hastily built with 
loose bricks, others of old worm-eaten ship timber, jumbled together 
witbiOut any attempt at order or arrangement, and planted for the most 
part within a few feet of the river’s bank. A few leaky boats, drawn 
up on the mud and made fast to the dwarf wall which skirted it, and 
here and there an oar or coil of rope, appeared at first to indicate that 
the inhabitants of these miserable cottages pursued some avocation on 
the river ; but a glance at the shattered and useless condition of the 
articles thus displayed would have led a passer-by, without much 
difficulty, to the conjecture that they were disposed there rather for 
the preservation of appearances, than with any view to their being 
actually employed. 
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In the heart of this cluster of huts, and skirting the river, which its 
upper stories overhung, stood a large building formerly used as a 
manufactory of some kind. It had in its day probably furnished 
employment to the inhabitants of the surrounding tenements, but it 
had long since gone to ruin. The rat, the worm, and the action of the 
damp had weakened and rotted the piles on which it stood, and a con- 
siderable portion of the building had already sunk down into the water ; 
while the remainder, tottering and bending over the 'dark stream, 
seemed to wait a favourable opportunity of following its old companion 
and involving itself in the same fate. 

It was before this ruinous building that the worthy couple paused, as 
the first peal of distant thunder reverberated in the air and the rain 
commenced pouring violently down. 

“ The place should be somewhere ^^ere,” s.ad Bumble, consulting a 
scrap of paper he held in his hand. 

“ Halloa there cried a voice from above. 

Following the sound, Mr. Bumble raised his head and descried a 
man looking out of a door, breast-high, on the second story. 

“ Stand still a minute,” cried the voice, “I’ll be with you directly.” 
With which the head disappeared and the door closed. 

“ Is that the man ? ” asked Mr. Bumble’s good lady. 

Mr. Bumble nodded in the affirmative, 

“ Then mind what I told you,” said the matron ; “ and be careful to 
say as little as you can, or you’ll betray us at once.” 

Mr. Bumble, who had eyed the building w ith very rueful looks, was 
apparently about to express some doubts relative to the advisability of 
proceeding any further with the enterprise just then, when he was 
prevented by the appearance of Monks, who opened a small door near 
which they stood and beckoned them inwards. 

“Come in!” he cried impatiently, stamping his foot upon the 
ground. “ Don’t keep me here ! ” 

Tfie woman, who had hesitated at first, walked boldly in without 
any other invitation. Mr. Bumble, who was ashamed or afraid to lag 
behind, follow'ed, obviously very ill at ease, and w 1th scarcely any of that 
remarkable dignity which w^as usually his chief characteristic. 

“What the devil made you stand lingering there in the wet? ” said 
Monks, turning round and addressing Bumble after he had bolted the 
door behind them. 

“We — w^e were only cooling ourselves,” stammered Bumble, looking 
apprehensively about him. 

“Cooling yourselves!” retorted Monks. “Not all the rain that 
ever fell, or ever will fall, will put as much of hell’s fire out as a man 
can carry about with him. You w^on’t cool yourself so easily, don’t 
think it ! ” 

With this agreeable speech Monks turned short upon the matron, 
and bent his gaze upon her till even she, who was not easily cowed, 
w as fain to withdraw her eyes and turn them tow^ards the ground. 

“ This is the woman, is it ? ” demanded Monks. 
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‘‘ftem ! That is the woman,” replied Mn Bumble, mindful of his 
wife’s caution. 

“You think women never can keep secrets, I suppose ? ” said the 
matron interposing, and returning, as she spoke, the searching look of 
Monks. 

“ I know they will always keep one till it’s found out,” said 
Monks. 

“And what may that be ? ” asked the matron. 

“The loss of their own good name,” replied Monks. “So by the 
same rule if a woman’s a party to a secret that might hang or trans- 
port her. I’m not afraid of her telling it to anybody, not I ! Do you 
understand, Mistress ? ” 

“ No,” rejoined the matron, slightly colouring as she spoke. 

*“ Of course you don’t,” said Monks. “ How should you ? ” 

Bestowing something half-way between a smile and a frown upon 
his two companions, and a:gain beckoning them to follow him, the 
man hastened across the apartment, which was of considerable extent 
but low in the roof. He was preparing to ascend a steep staircase, or 
rather ladder, leading to another floor of warehouses above, when a 
bright flash of lightning streamed down the aperture, and a peal of 
thunder followed which shook the crazy building to its centre. 

“Hear it!” he cried, shrinking back. “Hear it! Rolling and 
crashing on as if it echoed through a thousand caverns w'here the 
devils were hiding from it. I hate the sound ! ” 

He remained silent for a few moments, and then, removing his 
hands suddenly from his face, showed, to the unspeakable discom- 
posure of Mr. Bumble, that it was much distorted and discoloured. 

“These fits come over me nowand then,” said Monks, observing 
his alarm, “and thunder sometimes brings them on. Don’t mind 
me now ; it’s all over for this once.” 

Thus speaking, he led the way up the ladder, and hastily closing 
the window-shutter of the room into which it led, lowered a lantern 
which hung at the end of a rope and pulley passed through one of the 
heavy beams in the ceiling, and which cast a dim light upon an old 
table and three chairs that were placed beneath it. 

“Now,” said Monks, when they had all three seated themselves, 
“the sooner we come to our business the better for all. The woman 
knows what it is, does she ? ” 

The question was addressed to Bumble, but his wdfe anticipated 
the reply, by intimating that she was perfectly acquainted with it. 

“He is right in saving that you were with this hag the night she 
died, and that she told you something — ” 

“About the mother of the boy you named,” replied the matron, 
interrupting him. “Yes.” 

“ The first question is, of what nature was her communication ? ” 
said Monks. 

“That’s the second,” observed the woman with much deliberation. 
“ The first is, what may the communication be worth ? ” 
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“ Who the devil can tell that without knowing of what kind it is ? ” 
asked Monks. 

** Nobody better than you, I am persuaded,” answered Mrs. Bumble, 
who did not want for spirit, as her yoke-fellow could abundantly testify. 

“Humph!” said Monks significantly, and with a look of eager 
inquiry } “ there may be money’s worth to get, eh ? ” 

“ Perhaps there may,” was the composed reply. 

“Something that was taken from her,” said Monks. '“Something 
that she wore. Something that — ” 

“You had better bid,” interrupted Mrs. Bumble. “I have heaid 
enough already to assure me that you are the man I ought to talk to.” 

Mr. Bumble, who had not 30! been admitted by his better half 
into any greater share of the seciet than h had original!)' pcjssessed, 
listened to this dialogue with outstretched neck and distended eyes, 
which he directed towards his wife and Monks by turns in undisguised 
astonishment, increased if possible when the latter siernl}’ demanded 
what sum was required for the disclosure. 

“What’s it worth to 3'^ou ? ” asked the woman, as collectedly as 
before. 

“ It may be nothing, it may be tvvent}* pounds,” replied Monks. 
“ Speak out, and let me know which.” 

“Add five fibunds to the sum you have named — give me five-and- 
twenty pounds in gold,” said the woman, “and I’ll tell you all I 
know. Not before.” 

“ Five-and-twenty pounds ! ” exclaimed Monks, drawing back. 

“ I spoke as plainly as I could,” replied Mrs. Bumble. “It’s not a 
large sum either.” 

“ Not a large sum for a paltry secret that may be nothing when it’s 
told !” cried Monks, impatiently ; “ and which has been lying dead for 
twelve years past, or more ! ” 

“ Such matters keep well and, like good wine, often double their 
value in course of time,” answered the matron, still preserving the 
resolute indifference she had assumed “As to lying dead, there are 
those who will lie dead for twelve thousand years to come, or twelve 
million, for anything you or I know, who will tell strange tales 
at last ! ” 

“ What if I pay it for nothing? ” asked Monks, hesitating. 

“You can easily take it away again,” replied the matron. “ I am 
but a woman, alone here and unprotected.” 

“Not alone, my dear, nor unprotected neither,” submitted Mr. 
Bumble, in a voice tremulous with fear; “/am here my dear. And 
besides,” said Mr. Bumble, his teeth chattering as he spoke, “Mr. 
Monks is too much of a gentleman to attempt any violence on parochial 
persons. Mr. Monks is aware that I am not a young man, my dear, 
and also that I am a little run to seed, as I ma}^ say ; but he has heerd 
— I say I have no doubt Mr. Monks has heerd, my dear, that I am a 
very determined officer, with very uncommon strength, if I’m once 
roused. I only want a little rousing, that’s all.” 
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As Mr. Bumble spoke he made a melancholy feint of grasping his 
lantern with fierce determination, and plainly showed, by the alarmed 
expression of jevery feature, that he did want a little rousing, and not a 
little, prior to making any very warlike demonstration, unless indeed 
against paupers, or other person or persons trained dowm for the 
purpose. 

“You are a fool,” said Mrs. Bumble in reply, “and had better hold 
your tongue. ” 

“ He had better have cut it out before he came if he can’t speak in 
a lower tone,” said Monks, grimly. “ So ! He’s your husband, eh ? ” 

“ He my husband ! ” tittered the matron, parrying the question. 

“ I thought as much when you came in,” rejoined Monks, marking 
the angry glance which the lady darted at her spouse as she spoke. 
“ So much the better ; I have less hesitation in dealing with two people 
when I find that there’s only one will between them. I’m in earnest. 
See here ! ” 

He thrust his hand into a side-pocket, and producing a canvas bag, 
told out twenty-five sovereigns on the table and pushed them over to 
the woman. 

“ Now^,” he said, “gather them up ; and when this curs^ peal of 
thunder, which I feel is coming up to break over the house-top, is 
gone, let’s hear your story.” 

The thunder, which seemed in fact much nearer, and to shiver and 
break almost over their heads, having subsided. Monks, raising his 
face from the table, bent forward to listen to what the woman should 
say. The faces of the three nearly touched, as the two men leant over 
the small table in their eagerness to hear, and the woman also leant 
forward to render her whisper audible. The sickly rays of the suspended 
lantern, falling directly upon them, aggravated the paleness and anxiety 
of their countenances, which, encircled by the deepest gloom and 
darkness, looked ghastly in the extreme. 

“When this woman that we called old Sally died,” the matron 
began, “ she and I were alone.” 

“ Was there no one by ? ” asked Monks, in the same hollow whisper; 
“ no sick wretch or idiot in some other bed? No one who could hear, 
and might by possibility understand ? ” 

“Not a soul,” replied the woman; we were alone. I stood alone 
beside the body when death came over it.” 

“ Good,” said Monks, regarding her attentively. “ Go on.” 

“She spoke of a young creature,” resumed the matron, “who 
had brought a child into the world some years before, not merely in 
the same room but in the same bed in which she then lay dying.” 

“Ay?” said Monks with quivering lip, and glancing over his 
shoulder. “ Blood ! How things come about ! ” 

“The child was the one you named to him last night,” said the 
matron, nodding carelessly towards her husband; “the mother this 
nurse had robbed.” 

“ In life ? ” asked Monks. 
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In death,” replied the woman, with something like a shudder. 

* She stole from the corpse, when it had hardly turned to one, that 
which the dead mother had prayed her with her last breath to keep-for 
the infant’s sake.” 

‘‘She sold it?” cried Monks, with desperate eagerness; “did she 
sell it ? ' Where ? When ? To whom ? How long before ? ” 

“As she told me, with great difficulty, that she had done this,” said 
the matron, “she fell back and died.” '' 

“Without saying more?” cried Monks, in a voice which from its 
very suppression seemed onlv the more furious. “ It's a lie ! I’ll not 
be played with. She said more. I’ll tear the life out of you both but 
I’ll know what it was.” 

“ She didn’t utter another word,” said ihi, woman, to all appearance 
unmoved (as Mr. Bumble was very "ar from being) by the s. range 
man’s violence ; “but she clutched my gown violently with one hand, 
which was partly closed, and when I saw that she was dead, and so 
removed the hand by force, I found it clasped a scrap of dirty paper.” 

“Which contained — ” interposed Monks stretching forward. 

“ Nothing,” replied the woman ; “ it was a pawnbroker’s duplicate.” 

“For what ? ” demanded Monks. 

“ In good time I’ll tell you,” said the woman. “ I judge that she 
had kept the trinket for some time in the hope of turning it to better 
account, and then had pawned it, and had saved or scraped together 
money to pay the pawnbroker’s interest year by year and prevent it’s 
running out, so that if anything came of it, it could still be redeemed. 
Nothing had come of it, and, as I tell you, she died with the scrap of 
paper, all worn and tattered, in her hand. The time was out in two 
days ; I thought something might one day come of it too, and so 
redeemed the pledge. ” 

“ Where is it now ? ” asked Monks quickly. 

There^' replied the woman; and, as if glad to be relieved of it, 
she hastily threw upon the table a small kid bag, scarcely large enough 
for a French watch, which Monks pouncing upon tore open with 
trembling hands. It contained a little gold locket in which were two 
locks of hair and a plain gold wedding-ring. 

“ It has the word ‘ Agnes ’ engraved on the inside,” said the woman. 
“There is a blank left for the surname, and then follows the date, 
which is within a year before the child was born. I found out that.” 

“And this is all?” said Monks, after a close and eager scrutiny of 
the contents of the little packet. 

“ All,” replied the woman. 

Mr. Bumble drew a long breath, as if he were glad to find that the 
story was over and no mention made of taking the five -and -twenty 
pounds back again ; and now he took courage to wipe off the 
perspiration which had been trickling over his nose unchecked during 
the whole of the previous dialogue. 

“ I know nothing of the story beyond what I can guess at,” said 
his wife, addressing Monks after a short silence, “and I want to 
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know nothing, for it’s safer not. But I may ask you two questions, 
may I ? ” 

“You may ask,” said Monks, with some show of surprise, “but 
whether I answer or not is another question.” 

“ — Which makes three,” observed Mr. Bumble, essaying a stroke 
of facetiousness. 

“Is that what you expected to get from me?” demanded the 
matron. 

“ It is,” replied Monks. “ The other question ? ” 

“ What you propose to do with it ? Can it be used against me ? ” 

“ Never,” rejoined Monks, “ nor against me either. See here 1 But 
don’t move a step forward, or your life’s not worth a bulrush I ” 

With these words he suddenly wheeled the table aside, and pulling 
an iron ring in the boarding, threw back a large trap-door, which 
opened close at Mr. Bumble’s feet, and caused that gentleman to retire 
several paces backward with great precipitation. 

“ Look down,” said Monks, lowering the lantern into the gulf. 
“ Don’t fear me. I could have let you down quietly enough, when 
you were seated over it, if that had been my game.” _ 

Thus encouraged, the matron drew near to the brink, and even Mr. 
Bumble himself, impelled by curiosity, ventured to do the same. The 
turbid water, swollen by the heavy rain, was rushing rapidly on below, 
and all other sounds were lost in the noise of its splashing and eddying 
against the green and slimy piles. There had once been a water-mill 
beneath, and the tide, foaming and chafing round the few rotten stakes 
and fragments of machinery that } et remained, seemed to dart onward 
with a new impulse when freed from the obstacles which had un- 
availingJy attempted to stem its headlong course. 

“ If you flung a man’s body down there, where would it be to-morrow 
morning ? ” said Monks, swinging the lantern to and fro in the dark 
well. 

“Twelve miles down the river, pnd cut to pieces besides,” replied 
Bumble, recoiling at the very thought. 

Monks drew the little packet from his breast, where he had hurriedly 
thrust it, and tying it tc a leaden weight which had formed a part of 
some pulley, and was lying on the floor, dropped it into the stream. It 
fell straight and true as a die, clove the water with a scarcely audible 
splash, and was gone. 

The three, looking into each other’s faces, seemed to breathe more 
freely. 

“There!” said Monks, closing the trap door, which fell heavily 
back into its former position. “ If the sea ever gives up its dead, as 
books say it will, it will keep its gold and silver to itself, and that trash 
among it. We ha\e nothing more to say, and may break up our 
pleasant party,” 

“ By all means,” observed Mr. Bumble, with great alacrity. 

“You’ll keep a quiet tongue in your head, will you?” said Monks, 
with a threatening look. “ I am not afraid of your wife.” 
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“You may depend upon me, young man,” answered Mr. Bumble, 
bowing himself gradually towards the ladder with excessive politeness. 
“On everybody’s account, young man, on my own, you know, Mt. 
Monks.” ^ 

“ I am glad, for your sake, to hear it,” remarked Monks. “Light 
your lantern, and get away from here as fast as you can.” 

It was fortunate that the conversation terminated at this point, or 
Mr. Bumble, who had bowed himself to within six inches of the ladder, 
would infallibly hav e pitched headlong intb the room below. He lighted 
his lantern from that which Monks had detached from the rope, and 
now carried in his hand,, and, making no effort to prolong the discourse, 
descended in silence, followed by his wife. Monk.^ brought up the rear, 
after pausing on the steps to satisfy himself Jiat there were no other 
sounds to be heard than the beating of the rain without and the 
rushingrtf the water. 

They traversed the lower room slowly and with caution, for Monks 
started at every shadow, and Mr. Bumble, holding his lantern a foot 
above the ground, walked not only with remarkable care but with a 
marvellously light step for a gentleman of his figure, looking nervously 
about him for hidden trap-doors. The gate at \\’hich they had entered 
was softly unfastened and opened by Monks, and, merely exchanging 
a nod with their mysterious acquaintance, the married couple emerged 
into the wet and darkness outside. 

Th^ were no sooner gone than Monks, who appeared to entertain 
an inAcible repugnance to being left alone, called to a boy w’ho had 
been hiSden somewhere below, and bidding him go first and bear the 
light, returned to the chamber he had just quitted. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

INTRODUCES SOME RESPECTABLE CHARACTERS WITH WHOM THE READER IS 
ALREADY ACQUAINTED, AND SHOWS HOW MONKS AND THE JEW LAID 
THEIR WORTHY HEADS TOGETHER 

On the evening following that upon w'hich the three worthies mentioned 
in the last chapter disposed of their little matter of business as therein 
narrated, Mr. William Sikes, awakening from a nap, drowsily growled 
forth an inquiry what time of night it was. 

The room in which Mr. Sikes propounded this question was not 
one of those he had tenanted previous to the Chertsey expedition, 
although it was in the same quarter of the town and was situated at 
no great distance from his former lodgings. It was not, in appearance, 
so desirable a habitation as his old quarters, being a mean and badly- 
furnished apartment of very limited size, lighted only by one small 
window in the shelving roof, and abutting on a close and dirty lane. 
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Nor were there wanting other indications of the good gentleman’s 
having gone down in the world of late, for a great scarcity of furniture, 
and total absence of comfort, together with the disappearance of all 
ViSHch small movables as spare clothes and linen, bespoke a state of 
extreme poverty, while the meagre and attenuated condition of Mr. 
Sikes himself would have fully con-irmed these symptoms if they had 
Stood in any need of corroboration. 

The housebreaker was lying on the bed, wrapped in his white great- 
coat by way of dressing-gown, and displaying a set of features in no 
degree improved by the cadaverous hue of illness, and the addition of 
a soiled nightcap and a stiff black beard of a week’s growth. The 
dog sat at the bedside, now eyeing his master with a wistful look, and 
now pricking his ears, and uttering a low growl as some noise in the 
street, or in the lower part of the house, attracted his attention. Seated 
by the w’indow, busily engaged in patching an old waistcoat which 
formed a portion of the robber’s ordinary dress, was a female, so pale 
and reduced with watching and privation that there would have been 
considerable difficulty in recognising her as the same Nancy who has 
already figured in this tale, but for the voice in which she replied to 
Mr. Sikes’s question. 

‘‘ Not long gone seven,” said the girl. How do you feel to-night, 
Bill ? ” 

“As weak as water,” replied Mr. Sikes, with an imprecation on his 
eyes and limbs. “Here, lend us a hand, and let me get off this 
thundering bed, anyhow.” 

Illness had not improved Mr. Sikes's temper, for, as the girl raise#'' 
him up and led him to a chair, he muttered various curses on her 
awkwardness, and struck her. 

“ Whining, are you ? ” said Sikes. “ Come ! Don’t stand snivelling 
there. If you can’t do anything better than that, cut off altogether. 
D’ye hear me ? ” 

“ I hear you,” replied the girl, turning her face aside and forcing a 
laugh. “ What fancy have you got in your head now ? ” 

“Oh! you’ve thought better of it, have you?” growled Sikes, 
marking the tear which trembled in lier eye “ All the better for you, 
you have.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you’d be hard upon me to-night, Bill,” 
said the girl, laying her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ No ! ” cried Mr. Sikes. “ Why not ? ” 

“Such a number of niglits,” said the girl, with a touch of woman’s 
tenderness, which communicated something like sweetness of tone 
even to her voice ; “ such a number of nights as I’ve been patient with 
you, nursing and caring for you as if you had been a child, and this 
the first that I’ve ston you like yourself; you wouldn’t have served 
me as you did just now if you’d thought of that, would you ? Come 
come, say you wouldn’t.” 

“Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Sikes, “ I wouldn’t. Why, damme, now 
the girl’s whining again ! ” 
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“It's nothing,” said the girl, throwing herself into a chair. “ Don’t 
you seem to mind me. It’ll soon be over.” 

“ What’ll be over ? ” demanded Mr. Sikes in a savage voice. “ What 
foolery are you up to now, again ? Get up and bustle about, and don’t 
come over me with your woman’s nonsense.” 

At any other time this remonstrance, and the tone in which it was 
delivered, would have had the desired effect ; but the girl being really 
weak and exhausted, dropped her head over the back of the chair and 
fainted, before Mr. Sikes could get out a few of the appropriate oaths 
with which, on similar occasions, he was accustomed to garnish his 
threats. Not knowing very well what to do in this uncommon 
emergency, for Miss Nancy’s hysterics were usually of that violent kind 
W'hich the patient fights and struggles out of \.iihont much assistance, 
Mr. Sikes tried a little blasphemy, and fi ding that mode of treatnient 
wholly ineffectual, called for assistance. 

“ What’s the matter here, my dear ? ” said the Jew, looking in 

“ Lend a hand to the girl, can’t you ? ” replied Sikes, impatiently. 
“ Don’t stand chattering and grinning at me i ” 

With an exclamation of surprise, Fagin hastened to the girl’s 
assistance, while Mr. John Dawkins (otherwise the Artful Dodger), 
who had followed his venerable friend into the room, hastily deposited 
on the floor a bundle with which he was laden, and snatching a bottle 
from the grasp of Master Charles Bates, who came close at his heels, 
uncorked it in a twinkling with his teeth and poured a portion of its 
contents down the patient’s throat, previously taking a taste himself 
to prevent mistakes. 

“Give, her a whiff of fresh air with the bellows, Charley,” said Mr. 
Dawkins ; |^,and you slap her hands, Fagin, while Bill undoes the 
petticuts.” 

These umtid restoratives, administered with great energy — especially 
that departnie^nt consigned to Master Bates, who appeared to consider 
his share in the proceedings a piece of unexampled pleasantry — were 
not long in producing the desired effect. The girl gradually recovered 
her senses, and, staggering to a chair by the bedside, hid her face upon 
the pillow, leaving Mr. Sikes to confront the new-comers, in some 
astonishment at their unlooked-for appearance. 

“ Why, what evil wind has blowed you here ? ” he asked of Fagin. 

“No evil wind at all, my dear,” replied the Jew; “for evil winds 
blow nobody any good, and r\e brought something good with me, 
that you’ll be glad to see. Dodger, my dear, open the bundle, and 
give Bill the little trifles that we spent all our money on this morning.” 

In compliance with Mr. Fagin’s request, the Artful untied his 
bundle, which was of large size and formed of an old tablecloth, and 
handed the articles it contained, one by one, to Charley Bates, w ho 
placed them on the table with various encomiums on their rarity and 
excellence. 

“ Sitch a rabbit pie, Bill,” exclaimed that young gentleman, dis- 
closing to view a huge pasty; “sitch delicate creeturs, with sitch 
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tender limbs, Bill, that the wery bones melt in your mouth, and there’s 
no occasion to pick ’em ; half a pound of seven and sixpenny green, so 
precious strong, that if you mix it with biling water, it’ll go nigh to 
blow the lid of the tea-pot off ; a pound and a half of moist sugar that 
the niggers didn’t work at all at, afore they got it up to sitch a pitch 
of goodness, — oh no ’ Two half-quartern brans, pound of best fresh, 
piece of double Glo’ster, and to wind up all, some of the richest sort 
you ever lushed ! ” 

Uttering this last panegyric, Master Bates produced from one of his 
extensive pockets a full-sized wine bottle, carefully corked, whjle Mr. 
Dawkins, at the same instant, poured out a wine-glassful of raw spirits 
from the bottle he carried, which the invalid tossed do>vn his throat 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘•Ahl” said the Jew, rubbing his hands with great satisfaction. 
“You’ll do, Bill ; you’ll do now.” 

“ Do ! ” exclaimed Mr. Sikes ; “ I might have been done for, twenty 
times over, afore you’d have done anything to help me. What do you 
mean by leaving a man in this state, three weeks and more, you false- 
hearted wagabond ? ” 

“Only hear him, boys!” said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ And us come to bring him all these beau-ti-ful things.” 

“The things is well enough in their way,” observed Mr. Sikes, a 
little soothed as he glanced over the table; “ but what have you got to 
say for yourself — why you should leave me here, down in the mouth, 
health, blunt, and everything else, and take no more notice of me 
all this mortal time than if I was that ’ere dog. — Drive him down, 
Charley ! ” 

“ I never see such a jolly dog as that,” cried Master Bates, doing as 
he was desired. “ Smelling the grub like a old lady a going to market. 
He’d make his fortun on the stage that dog would, and revvive the 
drayma besides.” 

“ Hold your din,” cried Sikes, as the dog retreated under the bed, 
still growling angrily. “What have you got to say for yourself, you 
withered old fence, eh ? ” 

“ I was away from London a week and more, my- dear, on a plant,” 
replied the Jew. 

“And what about the other fortnight ? ” demanded Sikes. “What 
about the other fortnight that you’ve left me lying here, like a sick rat 
in his hole ? ” 

“ I couldn’t help it. Bill,” replied the Jew. “ I can’t go into a long 
explanation beiore company, but I couldn’t help it, upon my honour.” 

“ Upon your what ? ” growled Siket», with excessive disgust. “ Here ! 
Cut me off a piece of that pie, one of you boys, to take the taste of that 
out of my mouth, or it’ll choke me dead.” 

“ Don’t be out of temper, my dear,” urged the Jew, submissively. 
“ I have never forgot you, Bill, never once.” 

“ No IJ’ll pound it that you han’t,” replied Sikes, with a bitter grin. 
“You’ve been scheming and plotting away, every hour that I have laid 
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shivering and burning here, and Bill was to do this, and Bill was to 
do that, and Bill was to do it all, dirt cheap, as soon as he got well, 
and was quite poor enough for your work I If it hadn’t been for the 
girl, I might have died.*' 

“There now, Bill,” remonstrated the Jew, eagerly catching at the 
word, “ if it hadn’t been for the girl ! Who but poor ould Fagin was 
the means of your having such a handy girl about you ? ” ^ 

“ He says true enough there,” said Nancy, coming hastily forward, 
“ Let him be ; let him be.” 

Nancy’s appearance gave a new turn to the conversation, for the 
boys, receiving a sly wink from the wary old Jew, began to ply her with 
liquor--of which, however, she took very sraiiiigly; while Fagin, 
assuming an unusual flow of spirits, gradually brought Mr. Sikes 'nto< 
a better temper by affecting to regard his threats as a little pleasant 
banter, and, moreover, by laughing veiy^ heartily at one or two rough 
jokes which, after repeated applications to the spirit-bottle, he con- 
descended to make. 

“It’s all very well,” said Mr. Sikes, “but I must have some blunt 
from you to-night.” 

“ I haven’t a piece of coin about me,” replied the Jew. 

“ Then you’ve got lots at home,” retorted Sikes ; “ and I must have 
some from there,” 

“ Lots ! ’’ cried the Jew, holding up his hands. “ I haven’t so much 
as would ” 

** I don’t know how much you’ve got, and I dare say you hardly 
know yourself, as it would take a pretty long time to count it,” said 
Sikes ; “ but I must have some to-night, and that’s flat.” 

“Well, well,” said the Jew with a sigh, “ I’ll send the Artful round 
presently. ” 

“You won’t do nothing of the kind,” rejoined Mr. Sikes. “The 
Artful’s a deal too artful, and would forget to come, or lose his way, or 
get dodged by traps and so be perwented, or anything* for an excuse, if 
you put him up to it. Nancy shall go to the ken and fetch it, to make 
all .sure, and I’ll lie down and have a snooze while she’s gone.” 

After a great de^ of haggling and squabbling, the Jew beat down the 
amount of the required advance from five pounds to three pounds four 
and sixpence, protesting with many solemn asseverations that that 
would only leave him eighteenpence to keep house with. Mr. Sikes, 
sullenly remarking that If he couldn’t get any more he must be content 
with that, Nancy prepared to accompany him home, while the Dodger 
and Master Bates put the eatables in the cupboard. The Jew then, taking 
leave of his affectionate friend, returned homewards, attended by Nancy 
and the boys, Mr. Sikes meanwhile flinging himself on the bed and 
composing himself to sleep away the time until the young lady’s return. 

In due course they arrived at the Jew’s abode, where they found 
Toby Crackit and Mr. Chitling. intent upon their fifteenth game at 
cribbage, which it is scarcely necessary to say the latter gentleman 
lost, and with it his fifteenth and last sixpence, much to the amuse- 
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ment of his young friends. Mr. Crackit, apparently somewhat ashamed 
at being found relaxing himself with a gentleman so much his inferior 
in station and mental endowments, yawned, and inquiring after Sikes, 
took up his hat to go. 

“ Has nobody been, Toby ? ” aske»l the Jew. 

“Not a living leg,” answered Mr. Crackit, pulling up his collar; 
“ it’s been dull as swipes. You ought to stand something handsome, 
Fagin, to recompense me for keeping house so long. Damme, I’m 
as flat as a juryman, and should have gone to sleep as fast as Newgate 
if I hadn’t had the good natur’ to amuse this youngster. Horrid dull. 
I’m blessed if I an’t ! ” 

With these and other ejaculations of the same kind, Mr. Toby 
Crackit swept up his winnings and crammed them into his waistcoat 
pocket with a haughty air, as though such small pieces of silver were 
wholly beneath the consideration of a man of his figure ; this done, 
he swaggered out of the room with so much elegance and gentility 
that Mr. Chitling, bestowing numerous admiring glances on his legs 
and boots till they were out of sight, assured the company that he 
considered his acquaintance cheap at fifteen sixpences an interview, 
and that he didn’t value his losses the snap of his little finger. 

“Wot a rum chap you are, Tom,” said Master Bates, highly 
amused by this declaration. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Mr. Chitling. “ Am I, Fagin ? ” 

“A very clever fellow, my dear,” said the Jew, patting him on the 
shoulder and winking to his other pupils. 

“And Mr. Crackit w a heavy swell, an’t he, Fagin ? ” asked Tom. 

“ No doubt at all of that, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

“And it is a creditable thing to have his acquaintance, an’t it, 
Fagin ? ” pursued Tom. 

“ Very much so, indeed, my dear,” replied the Jew. “ They’re only 
jealous, Tom, because he won’t give it to them.” 

“Ah!” cried Tom, triumphantly, “that’s where it is. He has 
cleaned me out. But I can go and earn some more when I like, can’t 
I, Fagin ? ” ^ 

“To be sure you can,” replied the Jew ; “and the sooner you go 
the better, Tom ; so make up your loss at once, and don’t lose any more 
time. Dodger ! Charley I It’s time you were on the lay. Come ! 
It’s near ten, and nothing done yet.” 

In obedience to this hint, the boys, nodding to Nancy, took up their 
hats and left the room, the Dodger and his vivacious friend indulging 
as they went in many witticisms at the expense of Mr. Chitling, in 
whose conduct, it is but justice to say, there was nothing very con- 
spicuous or peculiar, inasmuch as there are a great number of spirited 
young bloods upon town who pay a much higher price than Mr. 
Chitling for beiiig seen in good society, and a great number of fine 
gentlemen (composing the good society aforesaid) who establish their 
reputation upon very much the same footing as flash Toby Crackit. 

“ Now,” said the Jew, when they had left the room, “ I’ll go and get 
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you that cash, Nancy. This is only the key of a little cupboard where 
I keep a few odd thing's the boys get, my dear. I never lock up my 
money, for IVe got none to lock up, my dear — ha ! ha ! ha ! — none to 
lock up. It’s a poor trade, Nancy, and no thanks ; but Pm fond of seeing 
the young people about me, and I bear it all, I bear it all. Hush ! ” he 
said, hastily concealing the key in his breast, “ who’s that ? Listen ? ” 

The girl, who was sitting at the table with her arms folded, appeared 
in no way interested in the arrival, or to care whether the*person who- 
ever he was came or went, until the murmur of a man’s voice reached 
her ears. The instant she caugnt the sound, she tore off her bonnet 
and shawl with the rapidity of lightning and thrust them under the 
table. The Jew turning round immediately afterwards, she muttered 
a complaint of the heat in a tone of langu^»r that contiasted very 
remarkably with the extreme haste and 'Violence of this action, which, 
however, had been unobserved by Fagm, who had his back towards 
her at the time. 

‘*Bah !” whispered the Jew, as though nettled by the interruption, 
** it’s the man I expected before ; he’s coming down stairs Not a word 
about the money while he’s here, Nance. He won’t stop long — not 
ten minutes, my dear.” 

Laying his skinny forefinger upon his lip, the Jew' carried a candle 
to the door as a man’s step w'as heard upon the stairs without. He 
reached it at the same moment as the visitor, who, coming hastily into 
the room, was close upon the girl before he observed her. 

It w^as Monks. 

“Only one of my young people,” said the Jew, obsendng that 
Monks drew back on beholding a stranger. “ Don’t move, Nancy.” 

The girl drew closer to the table, and glancing at Monks wdth an 
air of careless levity, withdrew her eyes ; but as he turned his tow^ards 
the Jew she stole another look, so keen and searching and full of 
purpose, that if there had been any bystander to observe the change 
he could hardly have believed the tw'o looks to have proceeded from 
the same person. 

“ Any news ? ” inquired the Jew. 

“ Great.” 

“ And — and — good ? ” asked the Jew% hesitating as though he feared 
to vex the other man by being too sanguine. 

“Not bad any way,” replied Monks, wdth a smile. “I have been 
prompt enough this time. Let me have a word with you.” 

The girl drew closer to the table and made no offer to leave the 
room, although she could see that Monks was pointing to her. The 
Jew, perhaps fearing she might say something aloud about the money 
if he endeavoured to get rid of her, pointed upwards, and took Monks 
out of the room. 

“ Not that infernal hole we w^ere in before,” she could hear the man 
say as they went up-stairs. The Jew laughed, and making some reply 
which did not reach her, seemed, by the creaking of the boards, to lead 
his companion to the second story. 
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Before the sound of their footsteps had ceased to echo through the 
house, the girl had slipped off her shoes, and drawing her gown 
loosely over her head and muffling her arms in it, stood at the door 
listening with breathless interest. The moment the noise ceased she 
glided from the room, ascended the stairs with incredible softness and 
silence, and was lost in the gloom above. 

The room remained deserted for a quarter of an hour or more ; the 
girl glided back with the same unearthly tread, and immediately after- 
wards the two men were heard descending. Monks went at once into 
the street, and the Jew crawled up-stairs again for the money. When 
he returned, the girl was adjusting her shawl and bonnet as if preparing 
to be gone. 

“Why, Nance,” exclaimed the Jew, starting back as he put down 
the candle, “ how pale you are.” 

“ Pale !” echoed the girl, shading her eyes with her hands as if to 
look steadily at him. 

“ Quite horrible,” said the Jew, “What have you been doing to 
yourself? ” 

“Nothing that I know of except sitting in this close place for, 1 
don’t know how long and all,” replied the girl, carelessly. “Come! 
Let me get back, that's a dear. ” , ; ? 

With a sigh for every piece of money, Fagin told the amount into 
her hand. They parted without more conversation, merely inter- 
changing a “good night.” 

W^hen the girl got into the open street she sat down upon a door- 
step, and seemed, for a few moments, wholb" bewildered and unable 
to pursue her way. Suddenly she arose, and hurrying on in a direction 
quite opposite to that in which Sikes was awaiting her return, quick- 
ened her pace until it gradually resolved into a violent run. After 
completely exhausting herself she stopped to take breath ; and, as if 
suddenly recollecting herself and deploring her inability to do some- 
thing she was bent upon, wrung her hands and burst into tears. 

It might be that her tears relieved her, or that she felt the full hope- 
lessness of her condition, but she turned back, and hurrying with 
nearly as great rapidity in the contrary direction, partly to recover lost 
time and partly to keep pace with the violent current of her own 
thoughts, soon reached the dwelling where she had left the house- 
breaker. 

If she betrayed any agitation when she presented herself to Mr. 
Sikes he did not observe it, for, merely inquiring if she had brought 
the money, and receiving a reply in the affirmative, he uttered a growl 
of satisfaction, and replacing his head upon the pillow, resumed the 
slumbers which her arrival had interrupted. 

It was fortunate for her that the possession of money occasioned 
him so much employment next day in the w’ay of eating and drinking, 
and withal had so beneficial an effect in smoothing down the asperities 
of his temper, that he had neither time nor inclination to be very 
critical upon her behaviour and deportment. That she had all the 
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abstracted and nervous manner of one who is on the eve of some bold 
and* Hazardous step, which it has required no common struggle to 
resolve upon, would have been obvious to the lynx-eyed Jew, who' 
would most probably have taken the alarm at once ; but Mr. Sikes 
lacking the niceties of discrimination, and being troubled with no more 
subtle misgivings than those which resolve themselves into a dogged 
roughness of behaviour towards everybody ; and being, furthermore, 
in an unusually amiable condition, as has been already observed, saw 
nothing unusual in her demeanour, and indeed troubled himself so 
little about her that had her agitation been far more perceptible than 
it was, it would have been \ery unlikely to have avakened his 
suspicions. 

As that day closed in the girl’s exci^^emeni increased, and when 
night came on, and she sat by, watching until the housebreaker should 
drink himself asleep, there was an unusual paleness in her cheek and 
a fire in her eye that even Sikes observed with astonishment. 

Mr. Sikes, being weak from the fever, was lying in bed, taking hot 
water with his gin to render it less inflammatory’, and had pushed his 
glass towards Nancy to be replenished for the third or fourth time, 
when these symptoms first struck him. 

** Why, burn my body ! ** said the man, raising himself on his hands 
as he stared the girl in the face. You look like a corpse come to life 
again. What’s the matter ? ” 

** Matter ! ** replied the girl. “ Nothing. What do you look at me 
so hard for ? ” 

“ What foolery is this? ” demanded Sikes, grasping her by the arm 
and shaking her roughly. “ What is it ? What do you mean ? W^hat 
are you thinking of? ” 

Of many things. Bill,” replied the girl, shivering, and as she did 
so, pressing her hands upon her eyes. “ But, Lord ! what odds in 
that ? ” 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the last words were spoken, 
seemed to produce a deeper impression on Sikes than the wild and 
rigid look which had preceded them. 

** I tell you wot it is,” said Sikes, “ if you haven’t caught the fever, 
and got it cornin’ on now, there’s something more than usual in the 

wind, and something dangerous too. You’re not a-going to No, 

damme 1 you wouldn’t do that ! ” 

** Do what ? ” asked the girl. 

“ There ain’t,” said Sikes, fixing his eyes upon her and muttering 
the words to himself; “there ain’t a stauncher-hearted gal going, or 
I’d have cut her throat three months ago. She’s got the lever coming 
on, that’s it.” 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, Sikes drained the glass to 
the bottom, and then, with many grumbling oaths, called for his physic. 
The girl jumped up with great alacrity, poured it quickly out, but with 
her back towards him, and held the vessel to his lips while he drank 
off the contents. 
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Now,” said the robber, “ come and sit aside of me and put on your 
own face, or I’ll alter it so that you won’t know it again when you do 
want it.” 

The girl obeyed. Sikes, locking her hand in his, fell back upon the 
pillow, turning his eyes upon her face. They closed, opened again, 
closed once more, again opened. He shifted his position restlessly ; 
and after (kjzing again and again for two or three minutes, and as 
often springing up with a look of terror and gazing vacantly about 
him, was suddenly stricken as it were, while in the very attitude of 
rising, into a deep and heavy sleep. The grasp of his hand relaxed, 
the upraised arm fell languidly by his side, and he lay like one in a 
profound trance. 

“The laudanum has taken effect at last,” murmured the girl, as she 
rose from the bedside. “ I may be too late, even now.” 

She hastily dressed herself iti her bonnet and shawl, looking fearfully 
round from time to time, as if, despite the sleeping draught, she ex- 
pected every moment to feel the pressure of Sikes’s heavy hand upon 
her shoulder ; then, stooping softly over the bed she kissed the robber’s 
lips, and then, opening and closing the room-door with noiseless touch, 
hurried from the house. 

A watchman was crying half-past nine, down a dark passage through 
which she had to pass, in gaining the main thoroughfare. 

“ Has it long gone the half-hour? ” asked the girl. 

“ It’ll strike the hour in another quarter,” said the man, raising his 
lantern to her face. 

“And I cannot get there in less than an hour or more,” muttered 
Nancy, brushing swiftly past him, and gliding rapidly down the street. 

Many of the shops were already closing in the back tdn^s and avenues 
through which she tracked her way in making from Spitalfields 
towards the West-End of London. The clock struck ten, increasing 
her impatience. She tore along the narrow pavement, elbowing the 
passengers from side to side, and, darting almost under the horses* 
heads, crossed crowded streets where clusters of persons were eagerly 
watching their opportunity to do the like. 

“ The woman is mad ! ” said the people, turning to look after her as 
she rushed away. 

When she reached the more wealthy quarter of the town the streets 
were comparative!}^ deserted, and here her headlong progress excited a 
still greater curiosity in the stragglers whom she hurried past. Some 
quickened their pace behind, as though to see whither she w’as hasten- 
ing at such an unusual rate ; and a few made head upon her and 
looked back, surprised at her undiminished speed ; but they fell off 
one by one, and when she neared her place of destination she w'as 
alone. 

It w^as a family hotel in a quiet but handsome street near Hyde Park. 
As the brilliant light of the lamp which burnt before its door guided 
her to the spot, the clock struck eleven. She had loitered for a few 
paces as though irresolute and making up her mind, to advance, but 
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the sound determined her, and she stepped into the hall. The porter’s 
seat was vacant. She looked round with an ai»* of incertitude, and 
advanced towards the stairs. 

’’ Now, young woman ! ” said a smartly-dressed female, looking out 
from a door behind her, who do you want here ? ” 

** A lady who is stopping in this house,” answered the girl. 

‘ * A lady ! ” was the reply, accompanied with a scornful look. 

What lady ? ” 

** Miss Maylie,” said Nancy. 

The young woman, who had by this time noted her appearance, 
replied only by a look of virtuous disdain, and summoned a man to 
answer her. To him Nancy repealed her request. 

What name am I to say ? ” asiied the w. hei. 

** It’s of no use saying any,” replied Nancy. 

“Nor business ? ” said the man. 

“ No, nor that neither,” rejoined the girl. “ I must the lady.” 

“Come !” said the man, pushing her towards the door. “ None of 
this. Take yourself off.” 

“ I shall be carried out, if I go !” said the girl, violently ; “ and I can 
make that a job that two of you w^on’t like to do. Isn’t there anybody 
here,” she said, looking round, “ that will see a simple message carried 
for a piqor wretch like me ? ” 

This Appeal produced an effect on a good-tempered-faced man-cook, 
who with some other of the seiwants was looking on, and who stepped 
forward to interfere. 

“ Take it up for her, Joe, can’t you ? ” said this person. 

“What’s the good?” replied the man. “You don’t suppose the 
young lady will see such as her, do you ? ” 

This allusion to Nancy’s doubtful character raised a vast quantity of 
chaste wrath in the bosoms of four housemaids, who remarked, with 
great fervour, that the creature was a disgrace to her sex, and strongly 
advocated her being thrown ruthlessly into the kennel. 

“Do wdiat you like wdth me,” said the girl, turning to the men 
again j “ but do what I ask you first , and I ask you to give this message 
for God Almighty’s sake.” 

The soft-hearted cook added his intercession, and the result was that 
the man who at first appeared undertook its delivery\ 

“ What’s it to be ? ” said the man, w ith one foot on the stairs. 

“That a young woman earnestly asks to speak to Miss Maylie 
alone,” said Nancy ; “ and that if the lady will only hear the first word 
she has to say, she wall know whether to hear her business or to have 
her turned out of doors as an impostor.” 

“ I say,” said the man, “ you’re coming it strong ! ” 

“You give the message,” said the girl, firmly; “and let me hear 
the answer.” 

The man ran up-stairs. Nancy remained, pale and almost breath- 
less, listening with quivering lip to the very audible expressions of scorn 
of which the chaste housemaids w'ere very prolific, and of w^hich they 
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s^l mare so when the man returned and said the young 
^ranan was to walk up-stalrs. 

“ It’s no good being proper in this world,” said the first housemaid. 

** Brass can do better than the gold what has stood the fife,” said 
the second. 

The third contented herself with wondering “what ladies was made 
of” ; and the fourth took the first in a quartette of “ Shameful ” ! with 
which the Dlhnas concluded. 

Regardless of all this, for she had weightier matters at heart, Nancy 
followed the man with trembling limbs to a small antechamber lighted 
by a lamp from the ceiling. Here he left her, and retired. 


CHAPTER XL 

A strange interview, avhich is a sequel to the last chapter 

The girl’s life had been squandered in the streets and among the most 
noisome of the stews and dens of London, but there was something of 
the woman’s original nature left in her still ; and w’hen she heard a 
light step approaching the door opposite to that by which she had 
entered, and thought of the wide contrast w hich the small room would 
in another moment contain, she felt burdened with the sens^’ of her 
own deep shame, and shrank as though she could scarcely bear the 
presence of her with whom she had sought this interview. 

But struggling with these better feelings was pride, — the vicoof the 
lowest and most debased creatures no less than of the high and self- 
assured. The miserable companion of thieves and ruffians, the fallen 
outcast of low haunts, the associate of the scourings of the jails and 
hulks, living within the shadow of the gallows itself, — even this degraded 
being felt too proud to betray a feeble gleam of the womanly filing 
which she thought a weakness, but wdiich alone connected hervidth^IJiat 
humanity of which her w^asting life had oblitenUed so many, many 
traces when a very child. 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to observe that the figure which 
presented itself was that of a slight and beautiful girl, and then, 
bending them on the ground, tossed her head with affected careless- 
ness as she said : 

“ It’s a hard matter to get to see you, lady. If I had taken offence 
and gone away, as many would have done, you’d have been sorry for 
it one day, and not without reason either.” 

“ I am very sony if any one has behaved harshly to you,” replied 
.Rose. “Do not think of that. Tell me why you wished to see me. 
I am the person you inquired for.” 

The kind tone of this answer, the sweet voice, the gentle manner, 
the absence of any accent of haughtiness or displeasure, took the g^fl 
-completely by surprise, and she burst into tears. 

“ Oh, lady, lady ! ” she said, clasping her hands passionately before 
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her face, ** if there was more like you there would be fewer like rhe, — 
there would — there would ! ” 

“Sit do#n,” said Rose, earnestly; “you distress me. If you are' 
in poverty or affliction I shall be truly glad to relieve you if I can, I shall 
indeed. Sit down.” 

“Let me stand, lady,” said the girl, still weeping, “and do not 
speak to me so kindly till you know me better. It is g9)wing late. 
Is — is that door shut ? ” 

“Yes, said Rose, recoiling a few steps as if to be nearer assistance 
in case she should require it. “ Why ? ” 

^ “ Because,” said the girl, “ I am about to put my life and the Ii\'es 

of others in your hands. I am the girl that dragged Httle Oliver back 
to old Fagin’s, the Jew’s, on the nighi he went out from the house 
in Pentonville.” 

“ You ! ” said Rose Maylle. 

“ I, lady I ” replied the girl. “ I am the infamous creature you have 
heard of, that lives among the thieves, and that never, from the first 
moment I can recollect my eyes and senses opening on London streets, 
have known any better life or kinder words than they have given me, 
so help me God ! Do not mind shrinking openly from me, lady. 
I am younger than you would think, to look at me, but I am well 
used to it. The poorest women fall back as I make my way along the 
crowded pavement. ” 

“ What dreadful things are these? ’’said Rose, involuntarily falling 
from her strange companion. 

“ Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear lady,” cried the girl, “ that 
you had friends to care for and keep you in your childhood, and that 
y^u were never in the midst of cold and hunger, and riot and drunken* 
ness, and — and something worse than all, as I have been from my 
cradle,— I may use the word, for the alley and the gutter were mine, as 
they will be my deathbed.” 

“ I pity you I ” said Rose, in a broken voice. “It wrings my heart 
to hear you. ” 

“ H^ven bless you for your goodness ! ” rejoined the girl. “If you 
knew^what I am sometimes you would pity me indeed. But I have 
stolen kway from those who would surely murder me if they knew I 
had been here to tell you what I ha\ e overheard. Do you know a man 
named Monks ? ” 

“No,” said Rose. 

“ He knows you,” replied the girl, “ and knew you were here, for it 
was by hearing him tell the place that I found you out.” 

“ I never heard the name,” said Rose. 

“Then he goes by some other amongst us,” rejoined the girl, 
“ which I more than thought before. Some time ago, and soon after 
Oliver was put into your house on the night of the robbery, I — suspect- 
ing this man — listened to a conversation held between him and Fagin 
in the dark. I found out from what I heard that Monks — the man I 
a^ked you about, you know ” 
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** Yes,” said Rose, ** I understand*” 

“ — That Monks,” pursued the girl, “ had seen him accidentally with 
two of our boys on the day we first lost him, and had known him 
directly to be the same child that he was watching for, though I 
couldn’t make out why. A bargain was struck with Fagin, that if 
Oliver was got back he should have a certain sum, and he was to have 
more for nuking him a thief, which this Monks wanted for some 
purpose of his owm.” 

“For what purpose ? ” asked Rose. 

“He caught sight of my shadow on the wall as I listened, in the 
hope of finding out,” said the girl ; “and there are not many people 
besides me that could have got out of their way in time to escape 
discovery. But I did, and I saw him no more till last night.” 

“^d what occurred then ? ” 

'*Pll tell you, lady. Last night he came again. Again they went 
up-stairs, and I, wrapping myself up so that my shadow should not 
betray me, again listened at the door. The first words I heard Monks 
say were these : ‘ So the only proofs of the boy’s identity He at the bottom 
of the river, and the old hag that received them from the mother is rotting 
in her coffin.’ They laughed, and talked of his success in doing this ; 
and Monks, talking on about the boy, and getting very wild, said that 
though he had got the young devil’s money safely, now he’d rather have 
had it the other way, for what a game it would have been to have 
brought down the boast of the father’s will, by driving him through 
every jail in town, and then hauling him up for some capital felony 
which Fagin could easily manage, after having made a good profit out 
of him besides.” 

“ What is all this ? ” said Rose. 

“The truth, lady, though it comes from my lips,” rej^ied the girl. 
“ Then he said, with oaths common enough in my ears but strange to 
yours, that if he could gratify his hatred by taking the boy’s life with- 
out bringing his own neck in danger, he would, l^ipiae he couldn’t he’d 
be upon the watch to meet him at every turn ft fife, and if he took 
advantage of his birth and history he might harm him yet. ‘ In short, 
Fagin,’ he says, ‘Jew as }ou arc, you never laid such snares as I’ll 
contrive for my young brother, Oliver.’” 

“ His brother ! ” exclaimed Rose. 

“Those were his words,” said Nancy, glancing uneasily round, as 
she had scarcely ceased to do since she began to speak, for a vision of 
Sikes haunted her perpetually. “And more. When he spoke of you 
and the other lady, and said that it seemed contrived by Heaven or the 
devil against him that Oliver should come into your hands, he laughed 
and said there w^as some comfort in that too, for how many thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds would you not give, if you had 
them, to know w'ho your two-legged spaniel was.” 

“You do not mean,” said Rose, turning very pale, “to tell me that 
this was said in earnest ? ” 

“He spoke in hard and angry earnest, if a man ever did,” replied 
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the girl, shaking her head. “ He is an earnest man when his hatred is 
up. I know many who do worse things, but Td rather listen to them 
all a dozen times than to that Monks once. It is growing late and I 
have to reach home without suspicion of having been on such an 
errand as this. I must get back quickly.” 

** But what can I do? ” said Rose. “To what use can I turn this 
communication without you ^ Back ! Why do you wisj^ to return to 
companions you paint in such terrible colours? If you repeat this 
information to a gentleman whom I can summon in an instant from 
the next room, you can be consigned to some place of safety without 
half an hour’s delay.” 

I wish to go back,” said the girl. “ T must go back, because — how 
can I tell such things to an innocent lady Lkc } ou ? — because among 
the men I have told you of there is one— die most desperate among them 
all — that I can’t leave ; no, not even to be saved from the life I am 
leading now.” 

“Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf before,” said 
Rose ; “ your coming here at so great a risk to tell me what you have 
heard ; your manner, which convinces me of the truth of what you say ; 
your evident contrition and sense of shame, all lead me to believe that 
you might be yet reclaimed. Oh !” said the earnest girl, folding her 
hands as the tears coursed down her face, “do not turn a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of one of your own sex, the first — the first I do believe who 
ever appealed to you in the voice of pity and compassion. Do hear my 
words and let me save you yet for better things.” 

“ Lady,” cried the girl sinking on her knees, “dear, sweet, angel 
lady, you are the first that ever blessed me with such words as these, 
and if I had heard them years ago they might have turned me from a 
life of sin and sorrow ; but it is too late — it is too late ! ” 

“ It is never too late,” said Rose, “ for penitence and atonement.” 

“ It is,” cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her mind ; “ I 
cannot leave him now. I could not be his death.” 

“ Why should you be ? ” asked Rose. 

“Nothing could save him,” cried the girl. “ If I told others what 
I have told you and led to their being taken, he would be sure to die. 
He is the boldest, and has been so cruel ! ” 

“ Is it possible,” cried Rose, “that for such a man as this you can 
resign every future hope, and the certainty of immediate rescue ? It is 
madness.”* 

“ I don’t know what it is,” answered the girl ; “ I only know that it 
is so, and not with me alone but with hundreds of others as bad and 
wretched as myself. I must go back. Whether it is God’s wrath for 
the wrong I have done I do not know, but I am drawn back to him 
thorough every suffering and ill usage, and should be, I believe, if I 
knew that I was to die by his hand at last.” 

“ What am I to do ? ” said Rose. “ I should not let you depart from 
me thus.” 

“You should, lady, and I know you will,” rejoined the girl, rising. 
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‘^ou will noft stop my going because I have trusted in your goodiicss, 
and forced no promise from you, as I might have done.** 

** Of what use then is the communication you have made ? said 
Rose. ‘^This mystery must be investigated, or how will its disclosure 
to me benefit Oliver, whom you are anxious to serve ? ’* 

“You must have some kind gentleman about you that will hear it 
as a secret, and advise you what to do,” rejoined the girl. 

“ But where can I find you again when it is necessary ? *’ asked Rose. 
“ I do not seek to know where these dreadful people live, but where will 
you be walking or passing at any settled period from this time ? ’* 

“Will you promise me that you will have my secret strictly kept, 
and come alone, or with the only other person that knows it, and that 
I shall not be watched or followed ? ” asked the girl. 

“ I prom^ you solemnly,” answered Rose. 

“ Every Sunday night, from eleven until the clock strikes twelve,” 
said the girl without hesitation, “I wdll walk on London Bridge if I 
am alive.” 

“ Stay another moment,” interposed Rose, as the girl moved hurriedly 
towards the door, “Think once again on your own condition, and 
the opportunity you have of escaping from it. You have a claim on 
me, not only as the voluntary bearer of this intelligence, but as 
lost almost beyond redemption. Will you return to thi^gang 
and to this man, when a word can save you ? What fasclnarion it 
that can take you back, and make you cling to wickedness and misery ? 
Oh ! is there no chord in your heart that 1 can touch ? Is there nothing 
left to which I can appeal against this terrible infatuation ? ’* 

“ When ladies as young, and good, and beautiful as you are,** replied 
the girl steadily, “ give away your hearts, love will carry you all lengths 
— even such as you, who have home, friends, other admirers, everything 
to fill them. When such as I, who have no certain roof but the coffin- 
lid, and no friend in sickness or death but the hospital nurse, set our 
rotten hearts on any man, and let him fill the place that has been a 
blank through all our wretched lives, who can hope to cure us ? Pity 
us, lady — pity us for having only one feeling of the woman left, and 
for having that turned, by a heavy judgment, from a comfort and a 
pride into a new means of violence and suffering.” 

“You will,” said Rose, after a pause, “ take some money from me, 
which may enable you to live without dishonesty — at all events until 
we meet again ? ” 

“ Not a penny,” replied the girl, waving her hand. 

“ Do not close your heart against all my efforts to help you,** said 
Rose, stepping gently forward. “ I wish to serve you indeed.** 

“You would serve me best, lady,” replied the girl, wringing her 
hands, “ if you could take my life at once — for I have felt more grief to 
think of what I am, to-night, than I ever did before, and it would be 
something not to die in the same hell in which I have lived. God bless 
you, sweet lady, and send as much happiness on your head as I hav# 
brought shame on mine ! ** 
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Thus speaking*, and sobbing* aloud, the unhappy creature turned 
a^ay, while Rose Maylie, overpowered by this extraordinary^ interview, 
which had more the semblance of a rapid dream than an actual occur- 
rence, sank into a chair, and endeavoured to collect her wandering 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XLI 

CONTAINING FRESH DISCOVERIES, AND SHOWING THAT SLRPRISES, LIKE 
MISFORTUNES, SELDOM CO’^IK AI.ONE 

Her situation wa$|l4tldeed, one of nc common trial and difficulty. 
While she felt th^ **lhost eager and burning desire to penetrate the 
mystery in which Oliver’s histoiy was enveloped, she could not but 
hold Siicred the confidence which the miserable woman with whom 
she had just conversed had reposed in her, as a young and guileless 
girU . Her words and mariner had touched Rose Maylie’s heart, and, 
mingled with her love for her young charge, and scarcely less intense^ 
in its truth and fervour, was her fond wish to win the outcast back to 
repentance and hope. 

They only proposed remaining in London three days, prior to 
departing for -some weeks to a distant part of the coast. It was now 
midnight of the first day. What course of action could she determine 
upon which could be adopted in eight-and-forty hours ? Or how could 
she postpone the journey without exciting suspicion ? 

Mr. Losberne was with them, and would be for the next two days, 
but Rose was too well acquainted wdth the excellent gentleman’s 
impetuosity, and foresaw too clearly the wrath with which, in the 
first explosion of his indignation, he would regard the instrument of 
Oliver’s re-capture, to trust him with the secret w'hen her represent- 
ations in the girl’s behalf could be seconded by no experienced person. 
These were all reasons for the greatest caution and most circumspect 
behaviour in communicating it to Mrs. Maylie, whose first impulse 
would infallibly be to hold a conference wdth the w^orthy doctor on the 
subject. As to resorting to any legal ad\ iser, even if she had known 
how' to do so, it w^as scarcely to be thought of for the same reasons. 
Once the thought occurred to her of seeking assistance from Harry, 
but this aw akened the recollection of their last parting, and it seemed 
unworthy of her to call him back w’hen— -the tears rose to her eyes as 
she pursued this train of reflection — he might have by this time learnt 
to forget her and to be happier aw^ay. 

Disturbed by these different reflections, inclining now to one course 
and then to another, and again recoiling from all, as each successive 
consideration presented itself to her mind. Rose passed a sleepless, and 
anxious night. After more communing with herself next day she 
arrived at the desperate conclusion of consulting Harry. 
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**If it be painful to him,” she thought, “ to come back here, how 
painful will it be to me ! But perhaps he will not come, he may write ; 
or he may come himself and studiously abstain from meeting me — he 
did when he went away. I hardly thought he would, but it was better 
for us both.” And here Rose dropped the pen and turned away, as 
though the very paper which was to be her messenger should not see 
her weep. 

She had taken up the same pen and laid it down again fifty times, 
and had considered and reconsidered the first line of her letter without 
writing the first word, when Oliver, who had been walking in the 
streets with Mr. Giles for a body-guard, entered the room in such 
breathless haste and violent agitation as seemed to betoken some new 
cause of alarm. 

“What makes you looked so flurried?” ask^ Rose, advaheing to 
meet him. 

“ I hardly know how ; I feel as if I should be choked,” replied the 
boy. “ Oh dear ! to think that 1 should see him at last, and you should 
be able to know that I have told you all the truth ! ” 

“ 1 never thought you had told us anything but the truth,” said 
Rose, soothing him. “ But what is this — of whom do you speak? ” 

“ I ?ha\e seen the gentleman,” replied Oliver, scarcely able to articu- 
late, “the gentleman who was so good to me — Mr. Brownlow, that we 
have so often talked about ” 

“Where?” asked Rose. 

“ Getting out of a coach,” replied Oliver, shedding tears of delight, 
“and going into a house. I didn’t speak to him — I couldn’t speak to 
him for he didn’t see me, and I trembled so that I was not 
up to him. But Giles asked, for me, whether he lived there^ 
said he did. Look here,” said Oliver, opening a scrap of paper, A* here 
it is — here’s where he lives — I’m going there directly ! Oh, dear me, 
dear me ! what shall I do when I come to see him and hear him speak 
again ! ” 

With her attention not a little distracted by these and a great many 
other incoherent exclamations of joy, Rose read the address, which 
was Craven-street, in the Strand, and very soon determined upon turn- 
ing the discovery to account. 

“Quick!” she said, “tell them to fetch a hackney-coach, and be 
ready to go with me. I will take you there directly, without a minute’s 
loss of time. I will only tell my aunt that we are going out for an 
hour, and be ready as soon as you are.” 

Oliver needed no prompting to despatch, and in little more than five 
minutes they were on their way to Craven-street. When they arrived 
there, Rose left Oliver in the coach, under pretence of preparing the 
old gentleman to receive him, and, sending up her card by the servant, 
requested to see Mr. Brownlow on very’ pressing business. The servant 
soon returned to beg that she should walk up-stairs ; and following 
him into an upper room. Miss Maylie was presented to an dderly 
gentleman of benevolent appearance in a bottle-green coat, at no 
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great distance from whom was seated another old gentleman, in nan- 
keen breeches and gaiters, who did not look particularly benevolent, 
and who was sitting with his hands clasped on the top of a thick stick 
and his chin propped thereupon. 

“ Dear me,'’ said the gentleman in the bottle-green coat, hastily rising 
with great politeness, I beg your pardon, >oung lady — I imagined it 
was some importunate person who — I beg you will excuse me. Be 
seated, pray. ” 

“Mr. Brownlow, I .believe, Sir?” said Rose, glancing from the 
other gentleman to the one who had spoken 

“ That is my name,” said the old gentleman. “This is my friend 
Mr. Grimwig. Grimwig, will you leave us for a few minutes ? ” 

“I believe,” interposed Miss Maj^lie, “ th.it at this period of our 
interview I need not give that gentleman the trouble of going away. 
If I am correctly informed, he is cognizant of the business on which I 
wish to speak to you.” 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head. Mr. Grimwig, who had made 
one very stiff bow and risen from his chair, made another very stiff 
bow and dropped into it again. 

“I shall surprise you vei*)’ much, I have no doubt,” said Rose, 
naturally embarrassed ; “ but you once showed great benevolence and 
goodness to a very dear young friend of mine, and I am sure you will 
take an interest in hearing of him again.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“ Oliver Twist you knew him as,” replied Rose. 

The words no sooner escaped her lips than Mr Grimwig, who had 
been af^ilEifig to dip into a large book that Jay on the table, upset it 
with a gllS^ crash, and falling back in his chair, discharged from his 
features! 'flli^ry expression but one of the most unmitigated wonder, and 
indulgeed^A prolonged and vacant stare ; then, as if ashamed of having 
betrayeS"jio much emotion, he jerked himself as it were by a convulsion 
into his former attitude, and, looking out straight before him, emitted a 
long deep whistle, which seemed at last not to be discharged on empty 
air, but to die aw^ay in the innermost recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. Brownlow was no less surprised, although his astonishment 
was not expressed in the same eccentric manner. He drew his chair 
nearer to Miss Maylie’s, and said — 

“ Do me the favour, my dear young lady, to leave entirely out of the 
question that goodness and benevolence of which you speak, and of 
which nobody else«*knows anything, and if you have it in your power to 
produce any evidence which will alter the unfavourable opinion I was 
once induced to entertain of that poor child, in Heaven’s name put me 
in possession of it. ” 

“A bad one ! I’ll eat my head if he is not a bad one,” growled Mr. 
Grimwig, speaking by some ventriloquial power without moving a 
muscle of his face. 

“He is a child of a noble nature and a warm heart,” said Rose, 
colouring ; “ and that Power which has thought fit to try him beyond 
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his years, has planted in his breast affections and feelings which would 
do honour to many who have numbered his days six times over/* 

*• Pm only sixty-one,” said Mr. Grimwig, with the same rigid face. 
•* And as the deviFs in it if this Oliver is not twelve years old at least, 
I don’t see the application of that remark.” 

“Do not heed my friend, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “he 
does not mean what he says.” 

“Yes he does,” growled Mr. Grimwdg. 

“No, he does not,” said Mr. Brownlow, obyiously rising in wrath 
as he spoke. 

“ He’ll eat his head if he doesn’t,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 

“ He would deserve to have it knocked off if he does,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“ And he’d uncommonly like to see any man offer to do it,” responded 
Mr. Grimwig, knocking his stick upon the floor. 

Having gone thus far, the two old gentlemen severally took snuff, 
and afterwards shook hands, according to their invariable custom. 

“ Now, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ to return to the subject 
in which your humanity is so much interested. Will you let me know 
what intelligence you have of this poor child — allowing me to premise 
that I exhausted everv' means in my power of discovering him, and 
that since I have been absent from this count!*}' my first impression 
that he had imposed upon me, and had been persuaded by his former 
associates to rob me, has been considerably shaken.” 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at once related in 
a few natural words all that had befallen Oliver since h^ left Mr. 
Brownlow’s house, reserving Nancy’s information for that g^tleman’s 
private ear, and concluding with the assurance that his sonrow 
for some months past had been the not being able to mMlteith his 
former benefactor and friend. 

“ Thank God ! ” said the old gentleman. “ This is greatlkappiness 
to me, great happiness. But you have not told me where he is now. 
Miss Maylie. You must pardon my finding fault with you, — but why 
not have brought him ” 

“ He is waiting in a coach at the door,” replied Rose. 

“ At this door ! ” cried the old gentleman. With which he hurried 
out of the room, down the stairs, up the coach-steps and into the coach 
without another word. 

When the room-door closed behind him, Mr. Grimwig lifted up his 
head, and converting one of the hind legs of his chair into a pivot, 
described three distinct circles with the assistance of his stick and the 
table, sitting in it all the time. After performing this evolution, he rose 
and limped as fast as he could up and down the room at least a dozen 
times, and then stopping suddenly before Rose, kissed her without the 
slightest preface. 

“Hush!” he said, as the young lady rose in some alarm at this 
unusual proceeding. “ Don’t be afraid. I’m old enough to be your 
grandfather. You’re a sweet girl. I like you. Here they are ! ” 
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In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive into Ills former 
■seat, Mr. Brownlow returned accompanied by Oliver, whom Mr. Grin>- 
wig received very graciously ; and if the gratification of that moment 
had been the only reward for all her anxiety and care in Oliver’s behalf, 
Rose Maylie would have been well repaid. 

“There is somebody else who should not be forgotten, by the by,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, ringing the bell. “ Send Mrs. Bedwinhere, if you 
please.” 

The old housekeeperfanswered the summons with all despatch, and, 
dropping a curtsey at the door, waited for orders 

“Why, you get blinder every day, Bedvvin,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
rather testily. 

“Well, that I do. Sir,” replied the old lady. “ People’s eyes at my 
time of life don’t improve with age, Sir.” 

“ I could have told you that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow ; “ but put on 
your glasses and see if you can’t find out what you were wanted for, 
will you ? ” 

Tire old lady began to rummage in her pocket for her spectacles. 
But Oliver’s patience was not proof against this new trial, and yielding 
to his first impulse, he sprang into her arms. 

“God be good to me !” cried the old lady, embracing him ; “it is 
my innocent boy ! ” 

“ My dear old nurse ! ” cried Oliver.' 

“ He would come back — I knew he would,” said the old lady, hold- 
ing him in her arms, “ How well he looks, and how like a gentleman’s 
son he is dressed again ! Where have you been, this long, long while ? 
Ah ! the same sweet face, but not so pale ; the same soft eye, but not 
so s>fd. I have never forgotten them or his quiet smile, but have seen 
them every day, side by side with those of my own dear children, dead 
and gone sinc*^ I was a lightsome young creature.” Running on thus, 
and now holding Oliver from her to mark how he had grown, now 
clasping him to her and passing her fingers fondly through his hair, 
the good soul laughed and wept upon his neck by turns. 

Leaving her and Oliv'er to compare notes at leisure, Mr. Brownlow 
led the way into another room, and there heard from Rose a full narra- 
tion of her in.terview with Nancy, which occasioned him no little surprise 
and perplexity. Rose also explained her reasons for not making a 
confidant of her friend Mr. Losberne in the first instance ; the old 
gentleman considered that she had acted prudently, and readily under- 
took to hold solemn conference with the worthy doctor himself. To 
afford him an early opportunity for the execution of this design, it was 
arranged that he should call at the hotel at eight o’clock that evening, 
and that in the meantime Mrs. Maylie should be cautiously informed of 
all that had occurred. These preliminaries adjusted, Rose and Oliver 
returned home. 

Rose had by no means overrated the measure of the good Doctor’s 
wrath. Nancy’s history was no sooner unfolded to him than he poured 
forth a shower of mingled threats and execrations, threatened to make 
<m 83 i) • 17 
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her the first victim of the combined ingenuity of Messrs. Blathers and 
Duff, and actually put on his hat preparatory to sallying forth immedi- 
ately to obtain the assistance of those worthies. And doubtless he 
would, in this first outbreak, have carried the intention into effect 
without a moment’s consideration of the consequences, if he had not 
been restraijied in part by corresponding violence on the side of Mr. 
Brownlow,. w ho was himself of an irascible temperament, and partly 
by such arguments and representations as seemed best calculated to 
dissuade him from his hotbrained purpose. 

“Then what the devil is to be done?” said the impetuous Doctor, 
when they had rejoined the two ladies. “Are we to pass a v^ote of 
thanks to all these vagabonds, male and female, and beg them to 
accept a hundred pounds or so apiece as a trifling mark of our esteem, 
and some slight acknowledgment of their kindness to Oliver ? ” 

“Not exactly that,” rejofned Mr. Brownlow, laughing; “but we 
must proceed gently and with great care.” 

“ Gentleness and care,” exclaimed the Doctor. “I’d send them one 
and all to ” 

“Never mind where,” interposed Mr. Brownlow. “But reflect 
whether sending them anywhere is likely to attain the object we have 
in view.” 

“ What object ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Simply the discovery of Oliver’s parentage, and regaining for him 
the inheritance of which, if this story be true, he has been fraudulently 
deprived.” 

“Ah ! ” said Mr. Losberne, cooling himself with his pocket-handker- 
chief, “ I almost forgot that.” 

“You see,” pursued Mr. Brownlow, “placing this p 06 rglrl ettftreiy 
out of the question, and supposing it were possible to bring these 
scoundrels to justice without compromising her safety, what good 
should we bring about ? ” 

“ Hanging a few of them at least, in all probability,” suggested the 
Doctor, “and transporting the rest.” 

“Very good,” replied Mr. Brownlow, smiling; “but no doubt they 
will bring that about for themselves in the fulness of time, and if we 
step in to forestall them, it seems to me that we shall be performing a 
very Quixotic act, in direct opposition to our own interest — or at least 
to Oliver’s, which is the same thing.” 

“ How ? ” inquired the Doctor. 

“Thus. It is quite clear that we shall have extreme difficulty in 
getting to the bottom of this mystery unless we can bring this man 
Monks upon his knees. That can only be done by stratagem, and by 
catching him when he is not surrounded by these people. For suppose 
he were apprehended, w’e have no proof against him. He is not even 
(so far as we know, or as the facts appear to us) concerned with the 
gang in any of their robberies. If he were not discharged, it is very 
unlikely that he could receive any further punishment than being 
committed to prison as a rogue and vagabond, and of course ever 
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afterwards bis mouth is so obstinately closed that he might as well, 
lor our purposes, be deaf, dumb, blind, and an idiot.” 

“Then,” said the Doctor, impetuously, “I put it to you again, 
whedier you think it reasonable that this promise to the girl should be 
considered binding, a promise made with the best and kindest intentions, 
but really — ” 

“Do not discuss the point, my dear >oung lady, pray,” said Mr, 
Brownlow, interrupting Rose as she was about to speak. “The 
promise shall be kept. I don’t think it will in the slightest degree 
interfere with our proceedings. But before we can resolve upon any 
precise course of action it will be necessary to see the girl, to ascertain 
from her whether she will point ou^ this Monks, on the understanding 
that he is to be dealt with by us and not by the law ; or, if she will 
not or cannot do that, to procure from her such an account of his 
haunts and description of his person as will enable us to identify him. 
She cannot be seen until next Sunday night : this is Tuesday. I 
would suggest that in the meantime w^e remain perfectly quiet, and 
keep these matters secret even from Oliver himself.” 

Although Mr. Losbernc received w'ith many w^ry faces a proposal 
involving a delay of five whole days, he was fain to admit tliat no 
better course occurred to him just then ; and as both Rose and Mrs. 
Maylie sided very strongly wdth Mr. Brownlow, that gentleman’s 
proposition was carried unanimously. 

“ I should like,” he said, “ to call in the aid of my friend Grimwdg. 
He is a strange creature but a shrew'd one, and might prove of material 
assistance to us ; I should say that he was bred a lawyer, and quitted 
the bar in disgust because he had only one brief and a motion of course 
in twenty years — though w^hether that is a recommendation or not you 
must determine for yourselves.” 

“ I have no objection to your calling in your friend if I may call in 
mine,” said the Doctor. 

“We must put it to the vote,” replied Mr. Brownlow', “ wdio may 
he be ? ” 

“That lady’s son and this young lady’s — very old friend,” said the 
Doctor, motioning towards Mrs. Maylie, and concluding with an 
expressive glance at her niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any audible objection to 
this motion (possibly she felt in a hopeless minority) ; and Harry 
Maylie and Mr. Grimw'ig were accordingly added to the committee. 

“We stay in town, of course,” said Mrs. Maylie, “while there 
remains the slightest prospect of prosecuting this inquiry w ith a chance 
of success. I will spare neither trouble nor expense in behalf of the 
object in which we are all so deeply interested, and I am content to 
remain here, if it be for twelve months, so long as you assure me that 
any hope remains.” 

“Good!” rejoined Mr. Brownlow. “And as I see on the faces 
about me a disposition to inquire how it happened that I was not in 
the way to corroborate Oliver’s tale, and had so suddenly left the 
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king^dom, let me stipulat^e tltat I shall be asked no questions until such 
time as I may deem it expedient to forestall them by telling my own 
story. Believe me, I make this request with good reason, for I might 
otherwise excite hopes destined never to be realised, and only increase 
difficulties and disappointments already quite numerous enough. 
Come I Supper has been announced, and young Oliver, who is all 
alone in th# next room, will have begun to think by this time that we 
have wearied of his company, and entered into some dark conspiracy to 
thrust him forth upon the world.** 

With these words the old gentleman gave his hand to Mrs. Maylie 
and escorted her into the supper-room. Mr. Losberne followed, leading 
Rose, and the council was for the present effectually broken up. 


CHAPTER XLII 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE OF OLIVER’S, EXHIBITING DECIDED MARKS OF 
<.ENIUS, BECOMES A PUBLIC CHARAC TER IN THE METROPOLIS 

Upon the very same night when Nancy, having lulled Mr. Sikes to 
sleep, hurried on her self-imposed mission to Rose Maylie, there 
advanced towards London, by the Great North Road, two persons 
upon whom it is expedient that this history should bestoW some 
attention. * 

They were a man and woman, or perhaps they would’ be better 
described as a male and female ; for the former was one of those long- 
limbed, knock-kneed, shambling, bony people, to whom it is difficult 
to assign any precise age, — looking as they do, when they are yet boys, 
like undergrown men, and when they are almost men like overgrown 
boys. The woman was young, but of a robust and hardy make, as she 
"need have been to bear the weight of the hea\y bundle which was 
strapped to her back. Her companion was not encumbered with 
much luggage, as there merely dangled from a stick which he carried 
over his shoulder a small parcel wrapped in a common handkerchief, 
and apparently light enough. This circumstance, added to the length 
of his legs, which were of unusual extent, enabled him wdth much ease 
to keep some half-dozen paces in ad\ance of his companion, to whom 
he occasionally turned w'ith an impatient jerk of the head, as if 
reproacliing her tardiness and urging her to greater exertion. 

Thus they toiled along the dusty road, taking little heed of any 
object within sight, sa\e w'hen they stepped aside to allow a wider 
passage for the mail-coaches which were wdiirling out of town, until 
they passed through Highgate archway, when the foremost traveller 
stopped and called impatiently to his companion — 

** Come on, can’t yer ? What a lazybones yer are, Charlotte.^ 

“ It*s a heavy load, I can tell you,** said the female, coming up 
almost breathless with fatigue. 
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** Heavy I What are yer talking about ? What are yer made for ? ** 
rejoined the male traveller, changing his own little bundle as he spoke 
to the other shoulder. ** Oh, there yer are resting again ! Well, If 
yer ain’t enough to tire anybody’s patience out I don’t know what is.” 

** Is it much farther?” asked the woman, resting herself against 
a bank, and looking up with the perspiration streaming from her face. 

‘‘Much farther! Yer as good as there,” said the Ipng-Iegged 
tramper pointing out before him. “Look there! Those are the 
lights of London. ” 

“They’re a good t^vo mile off, at least,” said the woman despondingly. 

“Never mind whether they’re two mile off or twenty,” said Noah 
Claypole, for he it was ; “ but get Mp and ccmf' cn or I’ll kiL,k yer, and 
so I give yer notice.” 

As Noah’s red nose grew redder with anger, and as he crossed the 
road while speaking as if fully prepared to put his threat into execution, 
the woman rose without any further remark and trudged onward by 
his side. 

“Where do you mean to stop for the night, Noah?” she asked, 
after they had walked a few hundred yards, 

“ How should I know' ? ” replied Noah, whose temper had been 
co^ii^rabiy impaired by w'alking. 

"^H^ear, I hope,” said Charlotte. 

“No, not near,” replied Mr. Claypole. “There! Not near, so 
don’t think it.” 

“Why not?” 

' “When I tell yer that I don't mean to do a thing, that’s enough, 
W'ithout any W'hy or because either,” replied Mr. Claypole, w'ith dignity. 

“Well, you needn’t be so cross,” said his companion. 

“A pretty thing it W'ould be, wouldn’t it, to go and stop at the very 
first public-house outside the town, so that Sow'erberry, if he come up 
after us, might poke in his old nose and have us taken back in a cart 
with handcuffs on,” said Mr. Claypole in a jeering tone. “ No ! 1 
shall go and lose myself among the narrowest streets I can find, and 
not stop till we come to the very out-of-the-w ayest house I can set eyes 
on. ’Cod, yer may thank yer stars I’ve got a head, for if we hadn’t 
gone, at first, the w'rong road a-purpose, and come back across country, 
yer’d have been locked up hard and fast a w eek ago, my lady. And 
serve yer right for being a fool.” 

“ I know I ain’t as cunning as you are,” replied Charlotte ; “ but 
don’t put all the blame on me and say / should have been locked up. 
You would have been if I had been, any w'ay.” 

“Yer took the money from the till, >er know yer did,” said Mr. 
Claypole. 

** I took it for you, Noah dear,” rejoined Charlotte. 

“ Did I keep it ? ” asked Mr. Claypole. 

“ No ; you trusted in me and let me carry it like a dear, and so you 
are,” said the lady, chucking him under the chin and draw ing her arm 
til rough his. 
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This was indeed the case ; but as it was not Mr. Claypole’s habit to 
repose a blind and foolish confidence in anybody, it should be observed, 
in justice to that gentleman, that he had trusted Charlotte to this 
extent in order tliat, if they were pursued, the money might be found 
on her, which would leave him an opportunity of asserting his utter 
innocence of any theft, and would greatly facilitate his chances of 
escape. Of course he entered at this juncture into no explanation of 
his motives, and they walked on very lovingly together. 

In pursuance of this cautious plan, Mr. Claypole went on without 
halting untrl he arrived at the Angel at Islington, where he wisely 
judged, from the crowd of passengers and number of vehicles, that 
London began in earnest. Just pausing to observe which appeared 
the most crowded streets and consequently the most to be avoided, he 
crossed into Saint John’s Road, and was soon deep in the obscurity of 
the intricate and dirty ways' which, lying betw’een Gray’s Inn Lane 
and Smithfield, render that part of the town one of the lowest and 
worst that improvement has left in the midst of London. 

Through these streets Noah Claypole walked, dragging Charlotte 
after him, now stepping into the kennel to embrace at a glance the 
whole external character of some small public-house, and now jogging 
on again as some fancied appearance induced him to believe ii; loo 
public for his purpose. At length he stopped in front of one 
humble in appearance and more dirty than any he had yet seen, and 
having crossed over and surveyed it from the opposite pavement, 
graciously announced his intention of putting up there for the 
night. » 

‘‘So give us the bundle,” said Noali, unstrapping* it from die 
woman’s shoulders and slinging it over his own, “ and yer 

speak except when yer spoke to. What’s the name of the house — t-h-r 
— three what ? ” 

*’ Cripples,” said Charlotte. 

“Three Cripples,” repeated Noah, “and a very good sign too. 
Now then ! Keep close at my heels and come along.” With these 
injunctions he pushed the rattling door with his shoulder, and entered 
the house followed by his companion. 

There was nobody in the bar but a young Jew, who, with his two 
elbows on the counter, was reading a dirty newspaper. He stared 
very hard at Noah, and Noah stared very hard at him. 

If Noah had been attired in his charity-boy’s dress, there might 
have been some reason for the Jew opening his eyes so wide ; but as 
he had discarded the coat and badge and wore a short smock-frock 
over his leathers, there seemed no particular reason for his appearance 
exciting so much attention in a public-house. 

“Is this the Three Cripples ? ” asked Noah. 

“ That is the dabe of this ouse,” replied the Jew. 

“A gentleman we met on the road coming up from the country 
recommended us here,” said Noah, nudging Charlotte — perhaps to call 
her attention to this most ingenious device for attracting respect and 
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perhaps to warn her to betray no surprise. “ We want to sleep here 
to-night.” 

“ I’b dot certaid you cad,” said Barney, who was tlie attendant 
sprite, **but I’ll idquire.” 

** Show us the tap, and give us a bit of cold meat and a drop of beer 
while yer inquiring, will yer ? ” said Noah. 

Barney complied by ushering them into a small back-room and 
setting the required viands before them, having done which he 
informed the travellers that they could be lodged that night, and left 
the amiable couple to their refreshment. 

Now, this back-room was immediately behind the bar and some 
steps lower, so that an}^ person connected with the house undrawing 
a small curtain which concealed a single pane of glass fixed in the 
wall of the last-named apartment, about five leet from its flooring, 
could not only look down upon any guests in the back-room without 
any great hazard of Itelng observed (the glass being in a dark angle 
of the wall, between iw^hich and a large upright beam the observer had 
to thrust himself), but could, by applying his ear to the partition, 
ascertain with tolerable distinctness their subject of conversation. 
The landlord of the house had not withdrawn his eye from this place 
of espial for five minutes, and Barney had only just returned from 
making the communication above related, when Fagin in the course 
of his evening's business came into the bar to inquire after some of his 
young pupils. 

Hush 1 ” said Barney, “ stradegers id the next roob.” 

Strangers ! ” repeated the old man in a whisper 

*‘AhI Ad rub uds too,” added Barney. “ Frob the cuttry, but 
subthig in your way or Pb bistaked.” 

Fagin appeared to receive this communication with great interest. 
Mounting on a stool, he cautiously applied his eye to the pane of glass, 
from which secret post he could see Mr. Claypole taking cold beef from 
the dish and porter from the pot, and administering homoeopathic 
doses of both to Charlotte, who sat patiently by eating and drinking 
at his pleasure. 

“Aha !” whispered the Jew, looking round to Barney, “ I like that 
fellow’s looks. He’d be of use to us — he knows how to train the girl 
already. Don’t make as much noise as a mouse, my dear, and let me 
hear ’em talk — let me hear ’em ” 

The Jew again applied his eye to the glass, and turning his ear to 
the partition, listened attentively, with a subtle and eager look upon his 
face that might have appertained to some old goblin. 

“So I mean to be a gentleman,” said Mr. Claypole kicking out his 
legs, and continuing a conversation the commencement of which Fagin 
ted arrived too late to hear. “No more jolly old coffins, Charlotte, 
but a gentleman’s life for me, and if yer like yer shall be a lady.” 

I should like that well enough, dear,” replied Charlotte, “but 
tills ain’t to be emptied every day and people to get clear off after 
it.” 
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** Tills be blowed!” said Mr. Claypole ; there’s more things 
besides tills to be emptied. ” 

What do you mean ? ” asked his companion. 

“Pockets, women’s ridicules, houses, mail-coaches, banks!” said 
Mr. Claypole rising with the porter. 

“ But you can’t do all that, dear,” said Charlotte, 

“ I shall look out to get into company with them as can,” replied 
Noah. “Then’ll be able to make us useful some way or another. 
Why, you yourself arc worth fifty women ; I never see such a precious 
sly and deceitful creetur as yer can be when I let yer.” 

“Lor, how nice it is to hear you say so!” exclaimed Charlotte, 
imprinting a kiss upon his ugly face. 

“There, that’ll do ; don’t yer be too affectionate, in case I’m cross 
with yer,” said Noah, disengaging himself with great gravity. “I 
should like to be the captain of some band, and have the whopping of 
’em, and follering ’em about unbeknown to themselves. That would 
suit nae if there was good profit, and if we could only get in with some 
gentkpioan of this sort, I say it would be cheap at that twenty-pound 
note^j^u’ve got — especially as we don’t very well know how to get rid 
of it ourselves.” 

, After expressing this opinion, Mr. Claypole looked into the porter-pot 
with an aspect of deep wisdom, and having well shaken its contents, 
nodded condescendingly to Charlotte and took a draught, wherewith 
he appeared greatly refreshed. He was meditating another, when the 
sudden opening of the door, and the appearance of a stranger, ^ inter- 
rupted him. 

The stranger was Mr. Fagin. And very amiable he looked^^iind a 
very low bow he made as he advanced, and setting himself down at the 
nearest table, ordered something to drink of the grinning Barney. 

“ A pleasant night, Sir, but cool for the lime of year,” said Fagin, 
rubbing his hands. “ From the countiy 1 see, Sir? ” 

“ How do yer see that ? ” asked Noah Claypole. 

“We have not so much dust as that in London,” replied the Jew, 
pointing from Noah’s shoes to those of his companion, and from them 
to the two bundles. 

“Yer a sharp feller,” said Noah. “Ha! ha! only hear that, 
Charlotte ! ” 

“Why, one need be sharp in this town, my dear,” replied the Jew, 
sinking his voice to a confidential whisper, “ and that’s the truth.” 

The Jew followed up this remark by striking the side of his nose 
with his right forefinger — a gesture which Noah attempted to imitate, 
though not with complete success, in consequence of his own nose not 
being large enough for the purpose. However, Mr. Fagin seemed to 
interpret the endeavour as expressing a perfect coincidence with his 
opinion, and put about the liquor which Barney reappeared with, in a 
very friendly manner. 

“ Good stuff that,” observed Mr. Claypole, smacking his lips. 

“ Dear ! ” said Fagin. “ A man need be always emptying a till, or 
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a pocket, or a woman’s reticule, or a house, or a mail-coach, or a bank, 
it he drinks it reg-ularly.” 

Mr. Claypole no sooner heard this extract from his own remarks 
than he fell back in his chair, and looked from the Jew to Charlotte 
wdth a countenance of ashy paleness and excessive terror. 

“ Don’t mind me, my dear,” said Fagfin, drawings his chair closer. 
** Ha I ha ! it was lucky it was only me that heard you by ^chance. It 
was very lucky it w^as only me. ” 

“ I didn’t take it,” stammered Noah, no longer stretching out his 
legs like an independent gentleman, but coiling them up as well as he 
could under his chair; “it was all her doing; ^er\e got it now, 
Charlotte, yer know yer have.” 

“ No matter W'ho’s got it, or who did ‘t, mv d^'ar ’ ” replied Fagin, 
glancing nevertheless with a hawk’s eye at the girl and the two 
bundles. “ I’m in that way myself and 1 like you for i^.” 

In what way ? ” asked Mr. Claypole, a little recovering. 

** In that way of business,” rejoined Fagin ; “ and so are the people 
of the house. You’ve hit the right nail upon the head, and are as safe 
here as you could be. Theref is not a safer place in all this town than is 
the Cripples — that is when 1 like to make it so — and I’ve taken a fancy to 
you and the young woman ; so I’ve said the word, and you may make 
your minds easy.” 

Noah Claypole’s mind might have been at ease after this assurance, 
but his body certainly was not, for he shuffled and writhed about into 
various uncouth positions, eyeing his new friend meanwhile with 
mingled fear and suspicion. 

“ I’ll tell you more,” said the Jew, after he had reassured the girl by 
dint of friendly nods and muttered encouragements. “I have got a 
friend that I think can gratify your darling wish and put you in the 
right way, where you can take whatever department of the business you 
think will suit you best at first, and be taught all the others.” 

“Yer speak at if yer were in earnest,” replied Noah. 

“ What advantage would it be to me to be an) thing else ? ” inquired 
the Jew, shrugging his shoulders. “ Here I Let me hav e a word with 
you outside.” 

“There’s no occasion to trouble ourselves to move,” said Noah, 
getting his legs by gradual degrees abroad again, “ She’ll take the 
luggage up-stairs the while. Charlotte, see to them bundles !” 

This mandate, which had been delivered with great majesty, was 
obeyed without the slightest demur, and Charlotte made the best of 
her way off with the packages while Noah held the door open and 
watched her out. 

“ She’s kept tolerably well under, ain’t she ? ” he asked as he resumed 
his seat : in the tone of a keeper who has lamed some wild animal. 

“.Quite perfect,” rejoined Fagin, clapping him on the shoulder. 
“You’re a genius, my dear.” 

“Why, 1 suppose if I wasn’t, I shouldn’t be here,” replied Noah. 
“ But, I say, she’ll be back if yer lose time. ” 
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“ Now, what do you think ? ” said the Jew. ** If you was to like my 
friend, could you do better than join him ? ” 

“ Is he in a good way of business ; that’s where it is !” responded 
Noah, winking one of his little eyes. 

“The top of the tree,” said the Jew ; “employs a power of hands, 
and has the very best society in the profession.” 

“ Regular town-maders ? ” asked Mr. Claypole. 

“Not a countryman among ’em, and I don’t think he’d take you, 
even on my recommendation, if he didn’t run rather short of assistants 
just now,” replied the Jew. 

“Should I have to hand over?” said Noah slapping his breeches 
pocket. 

“It couldn't possibly be done without,” replied Fagin, in a most 
decided manner. 

“ Twenty pound, though,— it’s a lot of money ! ” 

“Not when it’s in a note you can’t get rid of,” retorted Fagin. 

“ Number and date taken, I suppose ? Payment stopped* at the bank? 
Ah ! It’s not worth much to him It’ll have to go abroad, and he 
couldn’t sell it for a great deal in the market.” 

“ When could I see him ? ” asked Noah doubtfully. 

“To-morrow morning,” replied the Jew 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Here.” 

“ Um ! ” said Noah. “ "What’s the wages ? ” 

“ Live like a gentleman — board and lodging, pipes and spirits, free 
— half of all you earn, and half of all the young woman earns,” replied ’ 
Mr. Fagin. 

Whether Noah Claypole, whose rapacity was none %)ast 

comprehensive, would have acceded even to these glowing tefrtriV !hkd 
he been a perfectly free agent, is very doubtful ; but as he recollected that 
in the event of his refusal it was in the power of his new acquaintance to 
give him up to justice immediately (and more unlikely things had come 
to pass), he gradually relented and said he thought that would suit him. 

“But, yer see,” observ^ed Noah, “as she will be able to do a good 
deal, I should like to take something very light ” 

“ A little fancy work ? ” suggested Fagin. 

“Ah ! something of that sort,” replied Noah. “ What do you think 
would suit me now ? Something not too trying for the strength, and 
not very dangerous, you know. That’s the sort of thing,” 

“ I heard you talk of something in the spy way upon the others, my 
dear,” said the Jew. “ My friend wants somebody who would do that 
well, very much ” 

“Why, I did mention that, and I shouldn’t mind turning my hand 
to it sometimes,” rejoined Mr. Claypole slowl) ; “but it wouldn’t pay 
by itself, you know.” 

“That’s true!” observed the Jew, ruminating or pretending to 
ruminate. “No, it might not.” 

“What do you think, then ? ” asked Noah, anxiously regarding him. 
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Something in the sneaking way, where it was pretty sure work and 
not much more risk than being at home/* 

“ What do you think of the old ladies ? ** asked the Jew. “There’s 
a good deal of money made in snatching their bags and parcels and 
running round the corner.” 

“ Don’t they holler out a good deal, and scratch sometimes ? ” asked 
Noah, shaking his head. “I don’t think that would, answer my 
purpose, Ain’t there any other line open ? ” 

“Stop!” said the Jew, laying his hand on Noah’s knee. “The 
kinchin lay.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Mr. Claypole. 

“The kinchins, my dear,” said the J ^w, “is the yoting children 
that’s sent on errands by their mothers, with sixpences and shillings, 
and the lay is just to take tlieir money away —they’ve always got it 
ready in their hands, — then knock them into the kennel, and walk off 
very slow, as if there was nothing else the matter but a child fallen 
down and hurt itself. Ha ! ha ! ha I ” 

“ Ha 1 ha ! ” roared Mr. Claypole, kicking up his legs in an ecstasy. 
“ Lord, that’s the very thing ! ” 

“To be sure it is,” replied Fagin, “and vou can have a few good 
beats chalked out in Camden-town, and Battle-bridge, and neighbour- 
hoods like that, where they’re always going errands, and you can upset 
as many kinchins as you want any hour in the day. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 
With this, Fagin poked Mr. Claypole in the side, and they joined 
in a burst of laughter both long and loud. 

X* Well, that’s all right ! ” said Noah, when he had recovered himself, 
and Charlotte had returned. “What time to-morrow shall we say ? ” 
.^*Will ten do?” asked the Jew, adding, as Mr. Claypole nodded 
assent, “ What name shall I tell my good friend ? ” 

“Mr. Bolter,” replied Noah, who had prepared himself for such an 
emergency. “Mr. Morris Bolter. This is Mrs. Bolter.” 

“ Mrs. Bolter’s humble sen^ant,” said Fagin, bowing with grotesque 
politeness. “ I hope I shall know her better very shortly.” 

“ Do you hear the gentleman, Charlotte ? ” thundered Mr. Claypole. 
“Yes, Noah, dear !” replied Mrs. Bolter, extending her hand. 

“She calls me Noah as a sort of fond way of talking,” said Mr. 
Morris Bolter, late Claypole, turning to the Jew. “ You understand ? ” 
“Oh yes, I understand — perfectly,” replied Fagin, telling the truth 
for once. ‘ ‘ Good night ! Good night ! ” 

With many adieus and good wishes, Mr. Fagin went his way, Noah 
Claypole, bespeaking his good lady’s attention, proceeded to enlighten 
her relative to the arrangement he had made, with all that haughtiness 
and air of superiority becoming, not only a member of the sterner sex, 
but a gentleman who appreciated the dignity of a special appointment 
on the kinchin lay in London and its vicinity. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

WHEREIN IS SHOWN HOW THE AR1>UL DODGER GOT INTO TROUBLE 

** And so it,^was you that was your own friend, was it?” asked Mr. 
Claypole, otherwise Bolter, when, by virtue of the compact entered into 
between them, he had removed next day to the Jew’s house. “ ’Cod, I 
thought as much last night ! ” 

** Every man’s his own friend, my dear,” replied Fagin, with his most 
insinuating grin. “ He hasn’t as good a one as himself anywhere.” 

“Except sometimes,” replied Morris Bolter, assuming the air of a 
man of the world. “ Some people are nobody’s enemies but their own, 
yer know.” 

“Don’t believe that!” said the Jew. “When a man’s his own 
enemy, it’s only because he’s too much his own friend, not because 
he’s careful for everybody but himself. Pooh ! pooh ! There ain’t 
such a thing in nature.” 

“ There oughtn’t to be, if there is,” replied Mr. Bolter. 

“That stands to reason,” said the Jew. “ Some conjurers say that 
number three is the magic number, and some say number seven. It’s 
neither, my friend, neither. It’s number one.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” cried Mr. Bolter. “ Number one for ever.” 

“ In a little community like ours, my dear,” said the Jew, who felt 
it necessary to qualify this position, “ we have a general number we, 
that is, you can’t consider yourself as number one without considering 
me too as the same, and all the other toung people.” 

“ Oh, the devil ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bolter. . '- 

“ You see,” pursued the Jew, affecting to disregard this intenrujA^I^, 
“we are so mixed up together, and identified in our interests, 
must be so. For instance, it’s your object to take care qi txamber^bne 
— meaning yourself.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Bolter. “Yer about rigJitthere. ” 

“ Well ! You can’t take care of yourself, number one, without taking 
care of me. number one. ” 

“ Number two, you mean,” said Mr. Bolter, who was largely 
endowed with the quality of selfishness. 

“No, I don’t ! ” retorted the Jew. “ I’m of the same importance to 
you as you are to yourself.” 

“ I say,” interrupted Mr. Bolter, “ yer a very nice man, and I’m very 
fond of yer, but we ain’t quite so thick together as all that comes to.” 

“ Only think,” said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders and stretching 
out his hands, “ only consider. You’ve done what’s a very pretty thing, 
and what I love you for doing, but what at the same time would put 
the cravat round your throat, that’s so very easily tied and so very 
difficult to unloose — in plain English, the halter ! ” 

Mr. Bolter put his hand to his neckerchief, as if he felt it incon- 
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veniently tight, and murmured an assent, qualified in tone but not in 
substance. 

‘‘The gallows,” continued Fagin, “the gallows, m)' dear, is'an 
ugly finger-post, which points out a very short and sharp turning that 
lias stopped many a bold fellow’s career on the broad highway. To 
keep in the easy road, and keep it at a distance, is object number one 
with you.” 

“Of course it is,” replied Mr. Bolter. “What do yer talk about 
such things for ? ” 

“Only to show you my meaning clearly,” said the Jew, raising his 
eyebrows. “ To be able to do that, you depend upon me To keep my 
little business all snug, I depend upon you. The first is vour number 
one, the second my number one. The moie you value your number 
one, the more careful you must be of n.Ine, so we come at last to what 
I told you at first — that a regard for number one holds us all together, 
and must do so, unless we would all go to pieces in company.” 

“That’s true,” rejoined Mr. Bolter, thoughtfully. “Oh! yer a 
cunning old codger ! ” 

Mr. Fagin saw with delight that this tribute to his powers was no 
mere compliment, but that he had really impressed his recruit with a 
sense of his wily genius, which it was most important that he should 
entertain in the outset of their acquaintance. To strengthen an im- 
pression so desirable and useful, he followed up the blow by acquainting 
him, in some detail, with the magnitude and extent of his operations, 
blending truth and fiction together as best served his purpose, and 
bringing both to bear with so much art that Mr. Bolter’s respect 
visibly increased, and became tempered, at the same time, with a degree 
of wholesome fear which it was highly desirable to awaken. 

“ It’s this mutual trust we have in each other that consoles me under 
heavy losses,” said the Jew. “My best hand was taken from me 
yestcfday morning.” 

“ifou don’t mean to sa} he died ? ” cried Mr. Bolter. 

“ No, no,” replied Fagin, “ not so bad as that. Not quite so bad.” 

“What, I suppose he was — ” 

“ W^anted,” interposed the Jew. “Yes, he was wanted.” 

“Very particular?” inquired Mr. Bolter. 

“ No,” replied the Jew, “ not very. He was charged with attempting 
to pick a pocket, and they found a silver snuff-box on him, — his own, 
my dear, his own, for he took snuff himself, and was very fond of it. 
They remanded him till to-day, for they thought they knew the owner. 
Ah ! he was worth fifty boxes, and I’d give the price of as many to have 
him back. You should have known the Dodger, my dear, you should 
have known the Dodger. ” 

“ Well, but I shall know him, I hope, don’t yer think so ? ” said Mr. 
Bolter. 

“ I’m doubtful about it,” replied the Jew, with a sigh. “ If they 
don’t get any fresh evidence, it’ll only be a summary conviction, and 
we shall have him back again after six weeks or so, but, if they do, 
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lt*s a case of lagging; They know wliat a clever lad he is ; hell be a 

lifer. They'll nidke the Artful nothing less than a lifer.” 

“ What do yer mean by lagging and a lifer ? ” demanded Mr. Bolter. 
“ What’s the good of taking in that way to me; why don’t yer speak so 
as I can understand yer ? ” 

Fagin was about to translate these mysterious expressions into the 
vulgar tongue, and, being interpreted, Mr. Bolter would have been 
infomied that they represented that combination of words, ** trans- 
portation for life,” when the dialogue was cut short by the entry of 
Master Bates, with his hands in his breeches’ pockets and his face 
twisted into a look of semi-comical w'oe. 

“It’s all up, Fagin,” said Charley, when he and his new companion 
had been made known to each other. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the Jew with trembling lips, 

“ They’ve found the gentleman as owns the box, two or three more's 
a coming to ’dentify him, and the Artful’s booked for a passage out,” 
replied Master Bates. “ I must have a full suit of mourning, Fagin, 
and a hatband, to wisit him in, afore he sets out upon his travels. To 
think of Jack Daukins — lummy Jack — the Dodger — the Artful Dodger 
— going abroad for a common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze-box ! I never 
thought he’d a done it under a gold w’atch, chain, and seals, at the 
lowest. Oh, why didn’t he rob some rich old gentleman of all his 
walables, and go out as a gentleman, and not like a common prig, 
without no honour nor glory ! ” 

With this expression of feeling for his unfortunate friend, Master 
Bates sat himself on the nearest chair v ith an aspect of chagrin and 
despondency. 

“ What do you talk about his having neither honour nor glory for ? ” 
exclaimed Fagin, darting an angry look at his pupil. “Wasn^t he 
always top-sawy er among you all ! Is there one of you that could>4:m2^> 
him or come near him on any scent, eh ? ” 

“ Not one,” replied Master Bates, in a voice rendered httsl^ fey. 
regret, “not one.” 

“Then vrhat do you talk of?” replied the Jew angrily, “what are 
you blubbering for ? ” 

“’Cause it isn’t on the rec-ord, is it?” said Charley, chafed into 
perfect defiance of his venerable friend by the current of his regrets ; 
“ ’cause it can’t come out in the ’dictment ; ’cause nobody will never 
know half of what he w^as. How will he stand in the New'gate 
Calendar? P’raps not be there at all. Oh, my eye, my eye, wot a 
blow it is 1 ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” cried the Jew extending his right hand, and turning to 
Mr. Bolter in a fit of chuckling which shook him as though he had the 
palsy, “ see what a pride they take in their profession, my dear. Ain’t 
it beautiful ? ” 

Mr. Bolter nodded assent, and the Jew, after contemplating the 
grief of Charley Bates for some seconds wdth evident satisfaction, 
stepped up to that young gentleman and patted him on the shoulder. 
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** Never mind, Charley,” said Fagfin, soothingly, “ it’ll come out, it’ll 
be sure to come out. They’ll all know what a clever fellow he was ; 
he’ll show it himself, and not disgrace his old pals and teachers. Think 
how young he is too ! What a distinction, Charley, to be lagged at 
his time of life ! ” 

“Well, if is a honour that is ! ” said Charley, a little consoled. 

“He shall have all he wants,” continued the Jew. “*He shall be 
kept in the Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman. Like a gentleman ! 
With his beer every day, and money in his pocket to pitch and toss 
with if he can’t spend it.” 

“ No, shall he though ? ” cried Charley Bates 

“Ay, that he shall,” replied the Jew, ‘and we’ll ha\e a big-wig, 
Charley, one that’s got the greatest gift of the gab, to carry on his 
defence, and he shall make a speech tor himself too, if he likes, and 
we’ll read it all in the papers — ‘ Artful Dodger — shrieks of laughter — 
here the court was convulsed ’ — eh, Charley, eh ? ” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Master Bates, “what a lark that would be, 
wouldn’t it, Fagin ? I say, how the Artful would bother ’em, wouldn’t 
he?” 

“ Would ! ” cried the Jew. “ He shall— he will ! ” 

“Ah, to be sure, so he will,” repeated Charley, rubbing his hands. 

“ I think I see him now,” cried the Jew% bending his eyes upon his 
pupil. 

“So do I,” cried Charley Bates. “Ha! ha! ha! so do I. I see 
it all afore me, upon my soul I do, Fagin. Wh«it a game ! What a 
regular game ! All the big-wdgs trying to look solemn, and Jack 
Dawkins addressing of ’em as intimste and comfortable as if he was 
the judge’s own son making a speech arter dinner — ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

In fact the Jew had so w^ell humoured his young friend’s eccentric 
disposition that Mr. Bates, who had at first been disposed to consider 
the imprisoned Dodger rather in the light of a victim, now' looked 
upon him as the chief actor in a scene of most uncommon and exquisite 
humour, and felt quite impatient for the arrival of the time when his 
old companion should have so favourable an opportunity of displaying 
his abilities. 

“We must know how he gets on to-day by some handy means or 
other,” said Fagin. “ Let me think.” 

“ Slitall I go ? ” asked Charley. 

“Not for the world,” replied the Jew’. “Are you mad, my dear, 
stark mad, that you’d w’alk into the very place where* — No, Charley, 
no. One is enough to lose at a time.” 

“You don’t mean to go yourself, I suppose? ” said Charley, w’ith a 
humorous leer. 

“That wouldn’t quite fit,” replied Fagin, shaking his head. 

“ Then why don’t you send this new^ cove ? ” asked Master Bates, 
laying his hand on Noah’s arm. “ Nobody know’s him.” 

“ Why, if he didn’t mind — ” observed the Jew'. 

“ Mind I ” interposed Charley. “ What should he have to mind ? ” 
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“ Realil^roitJiing, my dear,” said Fagin, turning to Mr. Bolter, 
really nothing.” 

“Oh I daresay about that, yer know,” observed Noah, backing 
towards the^^^or and shaking his head with a kind of sober alarm. 
“No, no — none of that. It’s not iq my department, that ain’t.” 

“Wot department has he got, Fagin?” inquired Master Bates, 
surveying Noah’s lank form with much disgust. “The cutting away 
when there’s anything wrong, and the eating all the wittles when 
there’s every^thing right ; is that his branch ? ” 

“Never mind,” retorted Mr. Bolter, “and don’t yer take liberties 
with yer superiors, little boy, or yer’ll find yerself in the wrong shop.” 

Master Bates laughed so vehemently at this magnificent threat that 
it was some time before Fagin could interpose and represent to Mr. 
Bolter that he incurred no possible danger in visiting the police-office ; 
that inasmuch as rto account of the little affair in wdiich he had been 
engaged, nor any description of his person had yet been forwarded to 
the metropolis, it was very probable that he was not even suspected of 
having resorted to it for shelter ; and that, if he were properly disguised, 
it w^ould be as safe a spot for him to visit as any in London, inasmuch 
as it would be of all places the veiy^ last to w hich he could be supposed 
likely to resort of his own free wdll. 

Persuaded in part by these representations, but overborne in a much 
greater degree by his fear of the Jew^ Mr. Bolter at length consented 
with a very bad grace to undertake the expedition. By Fagin’s 
directions he immediately substituted for his ow n attire a waggoner’s 
frock, velveteen breeches, and leather leggings, all of wdiich armies 
the Jew^ had at hand. He w'as likewise furnished with a felt halw*eU 
garnished with turnpike tickets, and a carter’s wdiip. Thus equi|^ed 
he w^as to saunter into the office as some country fellow from Covent 
Garden Market might be supposed to do for the gratification of his 
curiosity ; and as he w'as as awkw'ard, ungainly, and raw-boned a 
fellow as need be, Mr. Fagin had no fear but that he would look the 
part to perfection. 

These arrangements completed, he was informed of the necessary 
signs and tokens by which to recognise the Artful Dodger, and W’as 
conveyed by Master Bates through dark and winding ways to wdthin 
a very short distance of Bow'-street. Having described the precise 
situation of the office, and accompanied it wdth copious directions howr 
he w^as to walk straight up the passage, and wdien he got into the yard 
take the door up the steps on the right-hand side and pull off his hat 
as he w^ent into the room, Charley Bates bade him hurry on alone and 
promised to bide his return on the spot of their parting. 

Noah Claypole, or Morris Bolter as the reader pleases, punctually 
followed the directions he had received, wdiich — Master Bates being 
pretty well acquainted wdth the locality — w ere so exact that he was 
enabled to gain the magisterial presence without asking any question 
or meeting wdth any interruption by the way. He found himself 
jostled among a crow'd of people, chiefly w'omen, who were huddled 
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together in a dirty frowsy room at the upper end of which was a raised 
platform railed off from the rest, with a dqck for the prisoners on the 
left hand against the wall, a box for the witnesses in the middle, 
and a desk for the magistrates on the right, the awful locality last 
named being screened off by a partition which concealed the bench 
from the common gaze and left the vulgar to imagine (if they could) 
the full majesty of justice. 

There were only a couple of w^omen in the dock, who w'ere nodding 
to their admiring friends while the clerk read some depositions to a 
couple of policemen and a man in plain clothes who leant over the 
table. A jailer stood reclining against the dock-rail tapping his nose 
listlessly with a large key, except k^'hen he repressed an undue tendency 
to conversation among the idlers 1^ proclaiming silence, or looked 
sternly up to bid some woman Take Inat baby out,” when the gravity 
of justice was disturbed by feeble cries, half-smothered in the mother’s 
shawl, from some meagre infant. The room smelt close and unwhole- 
some, the walls were dirt-discoloured, and the ceiling blackened. 
There was an old smoky bust over the mantel-shelf and a dusty clock 
above the dock — the only thing present that seemed to go on as it 
ought, — for depravity or poverty, or an habitual acquaintance with 
both, had left a taint on all the animate matter hardly less unpleasant 
than the thick greasy scum on every inanimate object that frowned 
upon it. 

Noah looked eagerly about him for the Dodger ; but although there 
were several women w^ho would have done very well for that dis- 
tinguished character’s mother or sister, and more than one man who 
might be supposed to bear a strong resemblance to his father, nobody 
at all answering the description given him of Mr. Dawkins was to be 
seen, ^e waited in a state of much suspense and uncertainty until 
the worsen, being committed for trial, went flaunting out, and then was 
quickly relieved by the appearance of another prisoner who, he felt at 
once, could be no other than the object of his visit. 

It was indeed Mr. Dawkins who, shuffling into the office with the 
big coat sleeves tucked up as usual, his left hand in his pocket and 
his hat in his right hand, preceded the jailer with a rolling gait 
altogether indescribable, and taking his place in the dock, requested in 
an audible voice to know what he was placed in that ’ere disgraceful 
sitivation for. 

“ Hold your tongue, will you ? ” said the jailer. 

I’m an Englishman, ain’t I ? ” rejoined the Dodger. Where are 
my priwileges ? ” 

“You’ll get your privileges soon enough,” retorted the jailer, “and 
pepper with ’em. ” 

“ We’II see wot the Secretary of State for the Home Affairs has got 
to say to the beaks if I don’t,” replied Mr. Dawkins. “Now then ! 
Wot is this here business ? I shall thank the madg’strates to dispose 
of this here little affair and not to keep me while they read the paper, 
for I’ve got an appointment with a genelman in the city, and as I’m a 
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lhaSfWf iny ward and wery punctual in business matters, hell go away 
if I ain’t .there to my time, and then pr’aps there won’t be an action 
for damage against them as kept me away. Oh no, certainly not ! 

At this point the Dodger, with a show of being very particular with 
a view to proceedings to be had thereafter, desired the jailer to 
communicate ‘*the names of them two files as was on the bench,” 
which so tickled the spectators that they laughed almost as heartily as 
Master Bates could have done if he had heard the request. 

“ Silence there ! ” cried the jailer. 

“ What is this ? ” inquired one of the magistrates. 

A pick-pocketing case, your worship.” 

“ Has the boy ever been here before ? ” 

“ He ought to have been a ms^y times,” replied the jailer. * He 
has been pretty well everywhere else. / know him well, your worship.” 

“Oh! you know me, do you?” cried the Artful, making a note 
of the statement. ‘‘Wery good. That’s a case of deformation of 
character any way.” 

Here there was another laugh and another cry of silence. 

“ Now then, where are the witnesses ? ” said the clerk. 

“Ah! that’s right,” added the Dodger. “Where are they? I 
should like to see ’em.” 

This wish was immediately gratified, for a policeman stepped 
forward who had seen the prisoner attempt the pocket of an unknown 
gentleman in a crowd, and indeed take a handkerchief theref^m, 
which, being a very old one, he deliberately put back again after t^^g 
it on his own countenance. For this reason he took the Dodger into 
custody as soon as he could get near him, and the said Dodger being 
searched, had upon his person a silver snuff-box with the owner’s name 
engraved upon the lid. This gentleman had been discovered on 
reference to the Court Guide, and being then and there present, swore 
that the snuff-box was his, and that he had missed it on the previous 
day the moment he had disengaged himself from the crowd before 
referred to. He had also remarked a young gentleman in the throng 
particularly active in making his way about, and that young gentleman 
was the prisoner before him. 

“ Have you anything to ask this witness, boy ? ” said the Magistrate. 

“ I wouldn’t abase myself by descending to hold no conversation 
with him,” replied the Dodger. 

“ Have you anything to say at all ? ” 

“ Do you hear his worship ask if you’ve anything to say? ” inquired 
the jailer, nudging the silent Dodger with his elbow. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the Dodger, looking up with an air of 
abstraction. “ Did you redress yourself to me, my man ? ” 

“ I never see such an out-and-out young wagabond, your worship,” 
observed the officer with a grin. “ Do you mean to say anything, you 
young shaver ? ” 

“No,” replied the Dodger, “not here, for this ain’t the shop for 
justice ; besides which, my attorney Is a -breakfasting this morning 
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with the Wice President of the House of Commons ; but 1 shall have 
something to say elsewhere, and so will he, and so will a wery numerous 
and ’spectable circle of acquaintance as’ll make them beaks wish they’d 
never been born, or that they’d got their footmen to hang ’em up to 
their own hat-pegs afore they let ’em come out this morning to try it 
on upon me. I’ll ” 

“There! He’s fully committed!” interposed the clerk. “Take 
him aw’ay. ” 

“ Come on,” said the jailer. 

“Oh, ah ! I’ll come on,” replied the Dodger, brushing his hat with 
the palm of his hand. “Ah ! (to the Bench) it\ no use your looking 
frightened ; I won’t show you no mercy, no^ a ha’porth oi it. You'll 
pay for this my tine fellers. I wouldn’t be you for something ! I 
wouldn’t go free now if you was to fali down on your knees and ask 
me. Here, carry me off to prison ! Take me away ! ” 

With these last words the Dodger suffered himself to be led off by 
the collar, threatening till he got into the yard to make a parliamentary 
business of it, and then grinning in the officer’s face with great glee 
and self-approval. 

Having seen him locked up by himself in a little cell, Noah made 
the best of his way back to where he had left Master Bates. After 
waiting here some time he was joined by that young gentleman, who 
had prudently abstained from showing himself until he had looked 
carefully abroad from a snug retreat and ascertained that his new 
friend had not been followed by any impertinent person. 

The two hastened back together to bear to Mr. Fagin the animating 
neull that the Dodger was doing full justice to his bringing-up and 
establishing for himself a glorious reputation. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE TIME ARRIVES FOR NANCY TO REDEEM HER PLEDGE TO ROSE 
MAYLIE. SHE FAILS. 

Adept as she was in all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, the girl 
Nancy could not wholly conceal the effect which the knowledge of the 
step she had taken worked upon her mind. She remembered that 
both the crafty Jew and the brutal Sikes had confided to her schemes 
which had been hidden from all others, in the full confidence that she 
was trustworthy and beyond the reach of their suspicion. Vile as those 
schemes were, desperate as were their originators, and bitter as were 
her feelings tow’ards the Jew, who had led her, step by step, deeper and 
deeper down into an abyss of crime and misery whence was no escape, 
still there were times when even towards him she felt some relenting, 
lest her disclosure should bring him within the iron grasp he had so 
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long eluded, and he should fall at last — richly as he merited such a fate 
— by her hand. 

But these were the mere wanderings of a mind unable wholly to 
detach itself from old companions and associations,, though enabled to 
fix itself steadily on one object and resolved not to be turned aside by 
any consideration. Her fears for Sikes would have been more powerful 
inducements to recoil while there was yet time, but she had stipulated 
that her secret should be rigidly kept, she had dropped no clue which 
could lead to his discovery, she had refused even, for his sake, a refuge 
from all the guilt and wretchedness that encompassed her — and what 
more could she do ? She was resolved. 

Though all her mental struggles terminated in this conclusion, they 
fofced themselves upon her again and again and left their traces too. 
*^She grew pale and thin even within a few days. At times she took no 
heed of what was passing before her, or no part in conversations where 
once she would have been the loudest. At other times she laughed 
without merriment and was noisy without cause or meaning. At 
others — often within a moment afterwards — she sat silent and dejected, 
brooding with her head upon her hands, 'while the very effort by which 
she roused herself told more forcibly than even these indications that 
she was ill at ease, and that her thoughts were occupied with matters 
very different and distant from those in course of discussion by her 
companions. 

It was Sunday night, and the bell of the nearest church struck^tiie 
hour. Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they paused to listen. 
girl looked up from the low seat on which she crouched and Hstlned 
too. Eleven. - 

‘‘An hour this side of midnight,” said Sikes, raising the blind to 
look out and returning to his seat. “ Dark and heavy it is too. A 
good night for business this,” 

“ Ah !” replied the Jew. “ What a pity, Bill, my dear, that there’s 
none quite ready to be done.” 

“You’re right for once,” replied Sikes, gruffly. “It is a pity, for 
I’m in the humour too.” 

The Jew sighed and shook his head despondingly. 

“ We must make up for lost time when we’ve got things into a good 
train. That’s all I know,” said Sikes. 

“That’s the way to talk, my dear,” replied the Jew, venturing to 
pat him on the shoulder. “ It does me good to hear you.” 

“ Does you good, does it ? ” cried Sikes. “ Well, so be it.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” laughed the Jew, as if he were relieved by even 
this concession. “You’re like yourself to-night, Bill. Quite like 
yourself. ” 

“ I don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered old claw on my 
shoulder, so take it away,” said Sikes, casting off the Jew’s hand. 

“It makes you nervous, Bill, — reminds you of being nabbed, does 
it ? ” said the Jew, determined not to be offended. 

“ Reminds me of being nabbed by the devil,” returned Sakes. 
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“There never was another man with such a face as yours, unless it 
was your fether, and I suppose he is singeing his grizzled red beard by 
this time, unless you came straight from the old ’un without any father 
at all betwixt you, which I shouldn’t wonder at a bit.” 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment, but pulling Sikes by the 
sleeve, pointed his finger towards Nancy, who had taken advantage of 
the foregoing conversation to put on her bonnet and was now leaving 
the room. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Sikes. “ Nance. Where’s the gal going to at th*s 
time of night ? ” 

“Not far.” 

“ What answer’s that ? ” returr'^d Sikes. “ ’'Vhere are } ou going ? ” 

“ I say, not far.” 

“ And I say where ? ” retorted Sikes. “ Do >ou hear me ? ” 

“ I don’t know where,” replied the girl. 

“ Then I do,” said Sikes, more in the spirit of obstinacy than because 
he had any real objection to the girl going where she listed. “No- 
where. Sit down. ” 

“ I’m not well. I told you that before,” rejoined the girl. “ I want 
a breath of air.” 

“ Put your head out of the winder,” replied Sikes. 

“There’s not enough there,” said the girl. “I want it in the 
street.” 

“Then you won’t have it,” replied Sikes. W’ith which assurance 
he rose, locked the door, took the key out, and pulling her bonnet from 
her head, flung it up to the top of an old press. “There,” said the 
robber. “ Now stop quietly where you are, will you.” 

/ “ It’s not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,” said the girl, 
turning very pale. “What do you mean. Bill? Do you know what 
you’re doing ? ” 

“ Know what I’m Oh!” cried Sikes turning to Fagin, “she’s 

out of her senses, you know, or she daren’t talk to me in that way.” 

“You’ll drive me on to something desperate,” muttered the girl, 
placing both hands upon her breast, as though to keep down by force 
some violent outbreak. “Let me go, will you, — this minute, — this 
instant — ” 

“ No ! ” said Sikes. 

“Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He had better. It’ll be better for 
him. Do you hear me ? ” cried Nancy, stamping her foot upon the 
ground. 

“ Hear you ! ” repeated Sikes, turning round in his chair to confront 
her. “Aye ! And if I hear you for half a minute longer, the dog shall 
have such a grip on your throat as’ll tear some of that screaming voice 
out. Wot has come over you, you jade ! Wot is it ? ” 

“ Let me go,” said the girl, with great earnestness ; then sitting her- 
self down on the floor before the door, she said, “ Bill, let me go, you 
don’t know what you’re doing. You don’t, indeed. For only one 
hour—do — do.” 
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Cut my limbs off one by one ! ” cried Sikes, seizing her roughly 
by the arm, ** if I dont think the gal’s stark raving mad. Get up.” 

‘*Not till you let me go — not till you let me go. Never — never!” 
screamed the girl. Sikes looked on for a minute, watching his oppor- 
tunity, and suddenly pinioning her hands, dragged her, struggling and 
wrestling with him by the way, into a small room adjoining, where he 
sat himself, on a bench and thrusting her into a chair, held her down 
by force. She struggled and implored by turns until twelve o’clock 
had struck, and then, wearied and exhausted, ceased to contest the 
point any further. With a caution, backed by many oaths, to make no 
more efforts to go out that night, Sikes left her to recover at leisure 
and rejoined the Jew. 

* Whew !” said the housebreaker, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. ** Wot a precious strange gal that is ! ” 

^‘You may say that, Bill,” replied the Jew, thoughtfully. “You 
may say that.” 

“Wot did she take it into her head to go out to-night for, do you 
think?” asked Sikes. “ Come, you should know her better than me. 
Wot does it mean ? ” 

“ Obstinacy ; woman’s obstinacy, I suppose, my dear,” replied the 
Jew, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Well, I suppose it is,” growled Sikes. “ I thought I had tamed 
her, but she’s as bad as ever.” ; 

“Worse,” said the Jew thoughtfully. “ I never knew her likeM^. 
for such a little cause ” 

“Nor I,” said Sikes. “I think she’s got a touch of that 
her blood yet, and it won’t come out — eh ? ” 

“ Like enough,” replied the Jew. 

“I’ll let her a little blood without troubling the doctor, if she’s took 
that way again,” said Sikes. 

The Jew nodded an expressive approval of this mode of treatment, 

“ She was hanging about me all day, and night too, when I was 
stretched on my back ; and you, like a black-hearted wolf as you are, 
kept yourself aloof,” said Sikes, “We was very poor too all the time, 
and I think one way or other it’s worried and fretted her, and that 
being shut up here so long has made her restless — eh ? ” 

“ That’s it, my dear,” replied the Jew in a whisper. “ Hush ! ” 

As he uttered these words, the girl herself appeared and resumed 
her former seat. Her eyes were swollen and red, she rocked herself to 
and fro, tossed her head, and after a little time burst out laughing. 

“ Why, now she’s on the other tack ! ” exclaimed Sikes, turning a 
look of excessive surprise on his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no further notice just then, and in 
a few minutes the girl subsided into her accustomed demeanour. 
Whispering Sikes that there was no fear of her relapsing, Fagin took 
up his hat and bade him good-night. He paused when he reached the 
room-door, and looking round, asked if somebody would light him 
down the dark stairs. 
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“Light him down,” said Sikes, who was filling his pipe. “It’s a 
pity he should break his neck himself and disappoint the sight-seers. 
Show him a light.” 

Nancy followed the old man down stairs with a candle. When they 
reached tfie passage he laid his finger on his lip, and drawing close to 
the girl, said, in a whisper — 

“ What is it, Nancy, dear ? ” 

What do you mean ? ” replied the girl, in the same tone. 

“The reason of all this,” replied Fagin. “ If Ai?” — he pointed with 
his skinny forefinger up the stairs — “is so hard with you (he’s a 
brute, Nance, a brute-beast), why don’t you — ” 

“Well!” said the girl, as Fagin pau-^ed* with his rr'outh almost 
touching her ear and his eyes looking into hers= 

“No matter just now,” said the Jew, “we’ll talk of this again. 
You have a friend in me, Nance — a staunch friend. I have the means 
at hand, quiet and close. If you want revenge on those that treat you 
like a dog — like a dog ! w^orse than his dog, for he humours him 
sometimes — come to me. I say, come to me. He is the mere hound 
of a day, but you know me of old, Nance.” 

“I know you w^ell,” replied the girl, without manifesting the least 
emotion. “Goodnight.” 

She shrank back, as Fagin offered to lay his hand on hers, but said 
good night again in a steady voice, and answ^ering his parting look 
with a nod of intelligence, closed the door between them. 

Fagin wallfped towards his owm home, intent upon the thoughts that 
were working^ithin his brain. He had conceived the idea — not from 

f at had just passed, though that had tended to confirm him, but 
wly and by degrees — that Nancy, wearied of the housebreaker’s 
brutality, had conceived an attachment for some new friend. Her 
altered manner, her repeated absences from home alone, her com- 
parative indifference to the interests of the gang for which she had 
once been so zealous, and, added to these, her desperate impatience to 
leave home that night at a particular hour, all favoured the supposition, 
and rendered it, to him at least, almost matter of certainty. The object 
of this new liking was not among his myrmidons. He would be a 
valuable acquisition with such an assistant as Nancy, and must (thus 
Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 

There was another and a darker object to be gained. Sikes knew 
too much, and his ruffian taunts had not galled the Jew the less 
because the wounds were hidden. The girl must know well that if 
she shook him off she could never be safe from his fury, and that it 
W'ould be surely wreaked, to the maiming of limbs, or perhaps the loss 
of life, on the object of her more recent fancy. “With a little per- 
suasion,” thought Fagin, “what more likely than that she vould con- 
sent to poison him. Women have done such things and worse to secure 
the same object before now. There would be the dangerous villain, 
the man I hate gone, another secured in his place ; and my influence 
over the girl, with a knowledge of this crime to back it, unlimited.” 
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, These things passed through the mind of Fagin during the short 
time h© sat alone in the housebreaker’s room, and with them upper- 
most in his thoughts, he had taken the opportunity afterwards afforded 
him of sounding the girl in the broken hints he threw out at parting. 
There was no expression of surprise, no assumption of an inability to 
understand his meaning. The girl clearly comprehended it* Her 
glance at parting showed that. 

But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take the life of Sikes, 
and that was one of the chief ends to be attained. “ How,” thought 
the Jew, as he crept homewards, ‘‘can I increase my influence with 
her ? What new power can I acquire ? ” 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. If, without extracting a 
confession from herself, he laid a watch, discovered the object of her 
altered regard, and threatened to reveal the whole history to Sikes (of 
whom she stood in no common fear) unless she entered into his designs, 
could he not secure her compliance ? 

“ I can,” said Fagin, almost aloud. “ She durst not refuse me then. 
Not for her life, not for her life ! I have it all. The means are ready 
and shall be set to work. I shall have you yet ! ” 

He cast back a dark look and a threatening motion of the hand 
towards the spot where he had left the bolder villain, and went on his 
way, busying his bony hands in the folds of his tattered garment, 
which he wrenched tightly in his grasp as though there were a hated 
enemy crushed with every motion of his fingers. 


CHAPTER XLV 

NOAH CLAYPOLE IS EMPLOYED BY FAGIN ON A SECRET MISSION 

The old man was up betimes next morning, and waited impatiently 
for the appearance of his new associate, who, after a delay that seemed 
interminable, at length presented himself and commenced a voracious 
assault on the breakfast. 

“Bolter,” said the Jew, drawing up a chair and seating himself 
opposite Morris Bolter. 

“Well, heie I am,” returned Noah. “What’s the matter? Don’t 
yer ask me to do anything till I have done eating. That’s a great 
fault in this place. Yer never get time enough over yer meals.” 

“You can talk as you eat, can’t you?” said Fagin, cursing his 
dear young friend’s greediness from the very bottom of his heart. 

“Oh yes, I can talk. I get on better when I talk,” said Noah, 
cutting a monstrous slice of bread. “ Where’s Charlotte ? ” 

“Out,” said Fagin. “I sent her out this morning with the other 
young woman because I wanted us to be alone.’! 

“Oh!” said Noah. “I wish yer’d ordered her to make some 
buttered toast first. Well. Talk away. Yer won’t interrupt me.” 
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There seemed, indeed, no gfreat fear of anything interrupting him, 
as he had evidently sat down with a determination to do a great deal 
of business. 

“You did well yesterday, my dear,” said the Jew. “Beautiful! 
Six shillings and ninepence halfpenny on the very first day ! The 
kinchin lay will be a fortune to you.” 

“ Don’t you forget to add three pint-pots and a milk-caii,” said Mr. 
Bolter. 

“No, no, my dear,” replied the Jew. “The pint-pots were gre*:t 
strokes of genius, but the milk-can was a perfect masterpiece.” 

“Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,” remarked Mr. Bolter, com- 
placently. “The pots I took oF airy railings, and the niilk-can was 
standing by itself outside a public-house. I thought it might get rusty 
with the rain or catch cold, yer know. Eh ? Ila 1 ha ! ha ! ” 

The Jew affected to laugh very heartily, and Mr. Bolter having had 
his laugh out, took a series of large bites, which finished his first hunk 
of bread and butter, and assisted himself to a second. 

“ I want you, Bolter,” said Fagin, leaning over the table, “ to do a 
piece of work for me, my dear, that needs great care and caution.” 

“ I say,” rejoined Bolter, “don’t yer go shoving me into danger, or 
sending me to any more o’ yer police-offices. That don’t suit me, that 
don’t ; and so I tell yer.” 

“There’s not the smallest danger in it — not the very smallest,” said 
the Jew ; “ it’s only to dodge a woman.” 

“ An old woman ? ” demanded Mr. Bolter. 

“A young one,” replied Fagin. 

“Jl can do that pretty well, I know,” said Bolter. “ I was a regular 
cunning sneak when I was at school. What am I to dodge her for ? 
Not to — ” 

“ Not to do anything,” interrupted the Jew, “ but to tell me where 
she goes, who she sees, and, if possible, what she says ; to remember 
the street, if it is a street, or the house, if it is a house ; and to bring 
me back all tlie information you can.” 

“What’ll yer give me?” asked Noah, setting down his cup and 
looking his employer eagerly in the face. 

“If you do it well, a pound, my dear. One pound,” said Fagin, 
wishing to interest him in the scent as much as possible. “And that’s 
what I never gave yet for any job of work where there wasn’t v^aluable 
consideration to be gained.” 

“ Who is she ? ” inquired Noah. 

“One of us.” 

“ Oh Lor ! ” cried Noah, curling up his nose. “Yer doubtful of her, 
are yer ? ” 

“She has found out some new friends, my dear, and I must know 
who they are,” replied the Jew. 

“I see,” said Noah. “Just to have the pleasure of knowing 
them, if they’re respectable people, eh? Ha! ha! ha! I’m your 
man.” 
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“ 1 knew you would be^” cried Fagin, elated by the success of his 
proposal. 

“ Of course, of course,” replied Noah. ** Where is she ? Where am 
I to wait for her ? Where am I to go ? ” 

“Alf that, my dear, you shall heai from me. I’ll point her out at 
the proper time,” said Fagin. “You keep ready, and leave the rest 
to me. ” 

'Miat night, and the next, and the next again, the spy sat booted aiW 
equipped in his carter’s dress, ready to turn out at a word from Fagin. 
Six nights passed — six long weary nights — and on each Fagin came 
home with a disappointed face, and briefly intimated that it was not 
yet time. On the seventh, he returned earlier and with an exultation 
he could not conceal. It was Sunday. 

“ She goes abroad to-night,” said Fagin, “ and on the right errand, 
I’m sure, for she has been alofie all day and the man she is afraid of 
will not be back much before daybreak. Come with me. Quick ! ” 

Noah started up without saying a word, for the Jew was in a state 
of such intense excitement that it infected him. They left the house 
stealthily, and, hurrying through a labyrinth of streets, arrived at length 
before a public-house, which Noah recognised as the same in which he 
had slept on the night of his arrival in London. ^ 

It was past eleven o’clock, and the door was closed. It opei^e^ioflly 
on its hinges as the Jew gave a low whistle. They entered* witbout 
noise, and the door was closed behind them. 

Scarcely venturing to whisper, but substituting dumb show for 
words, Fagin and the young Jew who had admitted them pointed 
out the pane of glass to Noah, and signed to him to climb up and 
observe the person in the adjoining room. 

“ Is that the woman ? ” he asked, scarcely above his breath. 

The Jew nodded yes. 

“ I can’t see her face well,” whispered Noah. “ She is looking down, 
and the candle is behind her.” 

“Stay there,” whispered Fagin. He signed to Barney, wdio with- 
drew. In an instant the lad entered the room adjoining, and, imder 
pretence of snufiing the candle, moved it in the required position, ^d, 
speaking to the girl, caused her to raise her face. 

“ I see her now,” cried the spy. 

“ Plainly ? ” asked the Jew. 

“ I should know her among a thousand.” 

He hastily descended as the room-door opened and the girl cah^e 
out. Fagin drew him behind a small partition which was curtained 
off, and they held their breaths as she passed wdthin a few feet of their 
place of concealment, and emerged by the door at which they had 
entered. 

“ Hist ! ” cried the lad who held the door. “ Dow.” 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, and darted out. 

“To the left,” whispered the lad, “take the left had, and keep od 
the other side.” 
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He did so, and by the light of the lamps saw the girl’s retreating 
figure, already at some distance before him. He advanced as near as 
he considered prudent, and kept on the opposite side of the street the 
better to observe her motions. She looked nervously round twice or 
thrice, and, once stopped to let two men who were following close behind 
her pa§s on. She seemed to gather courage as she advanced, and to 
^valk with a steadier and firmer step. The spy preserved the same 
®?elative distance between them, and followed with his eye upon her. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

THE APPOINTMEi>IT KEPT 

The church clocks chimed three quarters past eleven as tw^o figures 
emerged on London Bridge. One, Avhich advanced with a swift and 
rapid step, was that of a woman, who looked eagerly about her as 
though in quest of some expected object, the other figure was that of 
a man, who slunk along in the deepest shadow he could find, and, at 
sglHe distance, accommodated his pace to hers, stopping when she 
Ip^ped, and as she moved again creeping stealthily on, but never 
allowing himself, in the ardour of his pursuit, to gain upon her 
Tootsteps. Thus they crossed the bridge from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore, when the woman, apparently disappointed in her anxious 
scrutiny of the foot-passengers, turned back. The movement was 
sudden, but he who watched her was not thrown off his guard by it, 
for, shrinking into one of the recesses which surmount the piers of the 
bridge, and leaning over the parapet the better to conceal his figure, 
he suffered her to pass by on the opposite pavement. When she was 
about the same distance in advance as she had been before, he slipped 
quietly down and followed her again. At nearly the centre of the 
bridge she stopped. The man stopped too. 

It was a very dark night. The day had been unfavourable, and at 
that hour and place there were few people stirring. Such as there were 
hurried quickly past, very possibly without seeing, but certainly without 
noticing, either the w^oman or the man who kept her in view. Their 
appearance was not calculated to attract the importunate regards of 
such of London’s destitute population as chanced to take their way 
over the bridge that night in search of some cold arch or doorless hovel 
wherein to lay their heads. They stood there in silence, neither speak- 
ing nor spoken to by any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening the red glare of the fires that 
burnt upon the small craft moored off the different wharfs, and rendering 
darker and more indistinct the mirky buildings on the banks. The old 
smoke-stained storehouses on either side rose heavy and dull from the 
dense mass of roofs and gables, and frowned sternly upon water too 
black to reflect even their lumbering shapes. The tower of old Saint 
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church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so long the giant- 
warders of the ancient bridge, were visible in the gloom, but the forest 
ng below bridge, and the thickly scattered spires of churches 
above, were nearly all hidden from the sight. 

The girl had taken a few restless ^urns to and fro — closely watched 
meanwhile by her hidden observer— when the heavy bell of St. Paul’s 
tolled for t|ie death of another day. Midnight had come upon the 
crowded city. The palace, the night -cellar, the jail, the madhouse, 
the chambers of birth and death, or health and sickness, the rigid 
face of the corpse and the calm sleep of the child, midnight was upon 
them all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young lady, accom- 
panied by a grey-haired gentleman, alighted from a hackney-carriage 
within a short distance of the bridge, and, having dismissed the vehicle, 
walked straight towards it. ^ They had scarcely set foot upon its 
pavement wj^pfl the girl started, and immediately made towards them. 

They onward, looking about them with the air of persons 

who esst^tained some very slight expectation which had little chance 
of being realised, when they were suddenly joined by this new associate. 
They halted with an exclamation of surprise, but suppressed it im- 
mediately, for a man in the garments of a countryman came close up 
— brushed against them, indeed — at that precise moment, 

“ Not here,” said Nancy, hurriedly, “ I am afraid to speak to you 
here. Come away — out of the public road — down the steps yonder ! ” 

As she uttered these words, and indicated with her hand the direction 
in which she wished them to proceed, the countryman looked round, anti 
roughly asking what they took up the whole pavement for, passed ori. 

The steps to which the girl had pointed were those which, on the 
Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge as Saint Saviour’s 
church, form a landing-stairs from the river. To this spot the man 
bearing the appearance of a countryman hastened unobserved, and 
after a moment’s survey of the place he began to descend. 

These stairs are a part of the bridge ; they consist of three flights. 
Just below the end of the second, going down, the stone wall on the 
left terminates in an ornamental pilaster facing towards the Thames. 
At this point the lower steps widen, so that a person turning that angle 
of the wall is necessarily unseen by any others on the stairs who chance 
to be above him, if only a step. The countryman looked hastily round 
when he reached this point, and as there seemed no better place of 
concealment, and, the tide being out, there was plenty of room, he 
slipped aside, with his back to the pilaster, and there waited, pretty 
certain that they would come no lower, and that even if he could not 
hear what was said, he could follow them again with safety. 

So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so eager was the 
spy to penetrate the motives of an interview so different from what he 
had been led to expect, that he more than once gave the matter up for 
lost, and persuaded himself, either that they had stopped far above or 
had resorted to some entirely different spot to hold their mysterious 
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conversation. He was on the very point of emerging from his hiding- 
place, and regaining the road above, when he heard the sound of 
footsteps, and directly afterwards of voices almost close at his ear. 

He drew himself straight upright against the wall, and scarcely 
breathing, listened attentively. 

‘‘This is far enough,’* said a voice, which was evidently that of the 
gentleman. “ I will not suffer the young lady to go any farther. Many 
people would have distrusted you too much to have come even so far, 
but you see I am willing to humour you.** 

“ To humour me ! ” cried the voice of the girl whom he had followed. 
“You’re considerate, indeed, Sir. To humour me! Well, well, it’s 
no matter.” 

“Why, for what,” said the gentleman in e kinder tone, “for what 
purpose can you have brought us to th's strange place? Why not 
have let me speak to you above there, where it is light and there is 
something stirring, instead of bringing us to this dark and dismal 
hole?” 

“ I told you before,” replied Nancy, “ that I was afraid to speak to 
you there. I don’t know why it is,” said the girl, shuddering, “but I 
have such a fear and dread upon me to-night that I can hardly stand.” 

“A fear of what ? ” asked the gentleman, who seemed to pity her. 

“ I scarcely know of what,” replied the girl. “ I wish I did. 
Horrible thoughts of death and shrouds with blood upon them, and 
a fear that has made me burn as if I was on fire, have been upon me 
all day. I was reading a book to-night to while the time away, and the 
same things came into the print.” 

“ Imagination,” said the gentleman, soothing her. 

“No imagination,” replied the girl in a hoarse voice. “ I’ll swear 
X saw ‘ coffin ’ written in every page of the book in large black letters, 
‘^aye, and they carried one close to me in the streets to-night.” 

“There is nothing unusual in that,” said the gentleman. “They 
have passed me often.” 

“ Real oneSy'^ rejoined the girl. “ This was not.” 

There was something so uncommon in her manner that the flesh of 
the concealed listener crept as he heard the girl utter these words, and 
the blood chilled within him. He had never experienced a greater 
relief than in hearing the sweet voice of the young lady as she begged 
her to be calm, and not allow herself to become the prey of such fearful 
fancies. 

“ Speak to her kindly,” said the young lady to her companion. 
“ Poor creature ! She seems to need it.” 

“Your haughty religious people would have held their heads up to 
see me as I am to-night, and preached of flames and vengeance,” 
cried the girl. “Oh, dear lady, why ar’n’t those who claim to be 
God’s own folks as gentle and as kind to us poor wretches as you, 
who, having youth and beauty and all that they have lost, might be 
a little proud instead of so much humbler ? ” 

“Ah ! ” said the gentleman. “ A Turk turns his face, after washing 
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it well, to the EaSPJthen^ he says his prayers ; these good people, after 
giving their fac^s such a rub against the World as to take the smiles 
oif, turn with no less regularity to the darkest side of Heaven. 
Between the Mussulman and the Pharisee, commend me to the 
first!” / 

These words appeared to be addressed to the young lady, and were 
perhaps uttered with the view of affording Nancy time to recover her- 
self. The Ifentleman shortly afterwards addressed himself to her. 

You were not here last Sunday night,” he said. 

** I couldn’t come,” replied Nancy ; “ I was kept by force.” 

“ By whom ? ” 

Him that I told the young lady of before.” 

“You were not suspected of holding any communication with any- 
body on the subject which has brought us here to-night, I hope ? ” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“No,” replied the girl, shaking her head. “It’s not very easy for 
me to leave him unless he knows why ; I couldn’t have seen the lady 
when I did but that I gave him a drink of laudanum before I came 
away,” 

“ Did he awake before you returned? ” inquired the gentleman. 

“No, and neither he nor any of them suspect me.” 

“ Good,” said the gentleman. “ Now listen to me.” 

“ I am ready,” replied the girl, as he paused for a moment. 

“This young lady,” the gentleman began, “has communicated to 
me, and to some other friends who can be safely trusted, what you told 
her nearly a fortnight since. I confess to you that J had doubtS'^'aJt 
first whether you were to be implicitly relied upon, but noW' I firtH^V 
believe you are. ” 

“ I am,” said the girl, earnestly. 

“I repeat that I firmly believe it. To prove to you tli^ I am 
disposed to trust you, I tell you without reserve that we propose to 
extort the secret, whatever it may be, from the fears of this man 
Monks. But if — if — ” said the gentleman, “ he cannot be secured— or, 
if secured, cannot be acted upon as we wish, — you must deliver up the 
Jew.” 

“ Fagin,” cried the girl, recoiling. 

“ That man must be delivered up by you,” said the gentleman, 

“ I will not do it ! I will never do it !” replied the girl. “ Devil 
that he is, and worse than devil as he has been to me, I wall never do 
that. ” , 

“You will not?” said the gentleman, who seemed fully prepared 
for this answer. 

“ Never ! ” returned the girl. 

“ Tell me why ? ” 

“For one reason,” rejoined the girl, firmly, “for one reason, that 
the lady knows and w® stand by me in— I know she will, for I have 
her promise ; and for this other reason besides, that, bad life as he has 
led, I have led a bad life too — there are many of us who have kept the 
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same courses together, and PII not turn upon them who might — aii 
of them — have turned upon me but didn’t, bad as they are.” 

“Then,” said the gentleman, quickly, as if this had been the point 
he had been aiming to attain, “put Monks into my hands and leave 
him to me to deal with.” 

** Wliat if he turns against the others ? ” 

“ I promise you that in that case, if the truth is forced from him, 
there the matter will rest. There must be circumstances in Oliver’s 


little histoiy- which it would be painful to drag before the public eye ; 
and if the truth is once elicited, they shall go scot free.” 

“ And if it is not ? ” suggested the girl. 

“Then,” pursued the gentleman, “this Jew shall not be brought 
to justice without your consent. In such a case I could show you 
||:e^ons, I think, which would induce yoi to yield it.” 

^ Have I the lady’s promise for that ? ” asked the girl. 

I “You have,” replied Rose. “ My true and faithful pledge.” 

“ Monks would never learn how you knew what you do ? ” said the 
girl, after a short pause. 

“Never,” repli^ the gentleman. “The intelligence should be so 
brought to bear up^ him that he could never even guess.” 

“ I have been a liar and among liars from a little child,” said the 
girl after another interval of silence, “ but I will take your words.” 

After receiving an assurance from both that she might safely do so, 
she proceeded, in a voice so low that it was often difficult for the listener 
to discover even the purport of what she said, to describe, by name 
and situation, the public -house whence she had been followed thfat 
night From the manner in which she occasionally paused, it appeared 
as if the gentleman were making some hasty notes of the information 
she communicated. When she had thoroughly explained the localities 


of the place, the best position from which to watch it without exciting 
observation, and the night and hour on which Monks was most in the 


habit of frequenting it, she seemed to consider for a few moments for 
the purpose of recalling his features and appearance more forcibly to 
her recollection. 


“He is tall,” said the girl, “and a strongly made man, but not 
stout ; he has a lurking walk, and as he walks constantly looks over 
his shoulder, first on one side and then on the other. Don’t forget 
that, for his eyes are sunk in his head so much deeper than any other 
man’s, that you might almost tell him by that alone. His face is dark 
like his hair and eyes, and, although he can’t be more than six or eight 
and twenty, withered and haggard. His lips are often discoloured 
and disfigured with the marks of teeth, for he has desperate fits, and 
sometimes even bites his hands and covers them with wounds. Why 


did you start ? ” said the girl, stopping suddenly. 

The gentleman replied in a hurried manner that he was not con- 
scious of having done so, and begged her to proceed. 

“ Part of this,” said the girl, “ I’ve drawn out from other people at 
the house I tell you of, for I have only seen him twice, and both times 
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was covered up in a large cloak. I think that’s all I can give you 
to know him by. Stay though,” she added. “Upon his throat, so 
high that you can see a part of it below his neckerchief when he turns 
his face, there is — ” 

“ A broad red markf like a burn or scald,” cried the gentleman. 

“ How’s this ! ” said the girl. “You know him ! ” 

The*young lady uttered a cry of surprise, and for a few moments 
they were so still that the listener could distinctly hear them breathe. 

I think I do,” said the gentleman, breaking silence? “I should 
by your description. We shall see. Many people are singularly like 
each other. It may not be the same.” 

As he expressed himself to this effect with assumed carelessness, he 
took a step or two nearer the concealed spy, as the latter could tell 
from the distinctness with which he heard him mutter, “It musj; be 
he ! ” 

“ Now,” he said, returning — so it seemed by the sound — to the spot 
where he had stood before, *‘you have given us most valuable assist- 
ance, young woman, and I wish you to be the better for it. What can 
I do to serve you ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Nancy. 

“You will not persist in saying that,” rejoined the gentleman, with 
a voice and emphasis of kindness that might have touched a much 
harder and more obdurate heart. “ Think now. Tell me,” 

“ Nothing, Sir,” rejoined the girl, weeping. “You can do^othing 
to help me. I am past all hope indeed.” 

'“You put yourself beyond its pale,” said the gentleman. “The 
past has been a dreary waste with you of youthful energies mis-spent, 
and such priceless treasures lavished as the Creator bestows but once 
and never grants again ; but for the future you may hope. I do not 
say that it is in our power to offer you peace of heart and mind, for 
that must come as you seek it ; but a quiet asylum, either in England 
or, if you fear to remain here, in some foreign country, it is not only 
within the compass of our ability but our most anxious wish to secure 
you. Before the dawn of morning , before this river wakes to the first 
glimpse of daylight, you -shall be placed as entirely beyond the reach 
of your former associates, and leave as utter an absence of all trace 
behind you, as if you were to disappear from the earth this moment I 
Come ! I would not have you go back to exchange one word with 
any old companion, or lake one look at any old haunt, or breathe the 
very air which is pestilence and death to you. Quit them all while 
there is time and opportunity ! ” 

“ She will be persuaded now,” cried the young lady. “ She hesitates, 
I am sure.” 

“ I fear not, my dear,” said the gentleman. 

“ No, Sir, I do not,” replied the girl after a short struggle. “ I 
chained to my old life. I loathe and hate it now, but I cannot leave it. 
I must have gone too far to turn back, — and yet I don’t know, for if 
you had spoken to me so some time ago, 1 should have laughed it off. 
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But,” she said, looking hastily round, “ this fear comes over me again. 

I must go home. ” 

“Home!” repeated the young lady, with great stress upon the 
word. 

“Home, lady,” rejoined the girl. “To such a home* as I have 
raised for myself with the work of my whole life. Let us part. I 
shall be watched or seen. Go ! Go ! If I have done you any -Service, 
all I ask is that you leave me and let me go my way alo.ne.” 

“ It is useless,” said the gentleman with a sigh. “We compromise 
her safety perhaps by staying here. We may have detained her logger 
than she expected already.” 

“Yes, yes,” urged the girl. “ You have.” 

“What,” cried the young lady, “can bo the end of this poor 
creature’s life ? ” 

“What!” repeated the girl. “Look before you, lady. Look at 
that dark water. How many times do you read of such as I who 
spring into the tide and leave no living thing to care for or bewail 
them. It may be years hence or it may be only months, but I shall 
come to that at last.” 

“ Do not speak thus, pray,” returned the young lady, sobbing. 

“ It will never reach your ears, dear lady, and God forbid such 
horrors should ! ” replied the girl. “ Good night, good night ! ” 

The gentleman turned away. 

*‘This purse,” cried the young lady, “take it for my sake, that you 
may have some resource in an hour of need and trouble.” 

* “No!” replied the girl. “I have not done this for money. Let 
me have that to think of. And yet — give me something that you have 
worn : I should like to have something — no, no, not a ring — your 
gloves or handkerchief — anything that I can keep as having belonged 
to you, sweet lady. There. Bless you ! God bless you. Good night, 
good night ! ” 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension of some 
discovery which would subject her to ill-usage and violence, seemed to 
determine the gentleman to leave her as she requested. The sound of 
retreating footsteps was audible, and the voices ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion soon after- 
wards appeared upon the bridge. They stopped at the summit of the 
stairs. 

“Hark!” Cried the young lady, listening. “Did she call? I 
thought I heard her voice.” 

“No, my love,” replied Mr. Brownlow, looking sadly back. “She 
has not moved, and will not till w^e are gone.” 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew^ her arm through 
his and he led her with gentle force away. As they disappeared, the 
girl sank down nearly at her full length upon one of the stone stairs 
and vented the anguish of her heart in bitter tears. 

After a time she arose, and with feeble and tottering steps ascended 
to the stiieet. The astonished listener remained motionless on his posi 
<11 03t) I® 
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for some minutes afterwards, and having ascertained with many 
cautious glances round him that he was again alone, crept slowly from 
his hiding-place, and returned stealthily and in the shade of the wall 
in the same manner as he had descended. 

Peeping rf)ut more than once whe^ he reached the top to make sure 
that he was unobserved, Noah Claypole darted away at his utmost 
speed ;ind made for the Jew’s house as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

FATAL CONSEQUENCES 

It was nearly two hours before daybreak — that time which, in the 
autumn of the year, may be truly called the dead of night, when the 
streets are silent and deserted, when even sound appears to slumber, 
and profligacy and riot have staggered home to dream, — it was at this 
still and silent hour that the Jew sat watching in his old lair, with face 
so distorted and pale, and eyes so red and bloodshot, that he looked less 
like a man than like some hideous phantom, moist from the grave and 
worried by an evil spirit. 

He sat crouching over a cold hearth, wrapped in an old tom coverlet, 
with his face turned towards a wasting candle that stood upon a table 
by his side. His right hand was raised to his lips, and as, absorbed in 
thought, he bit his long black nails, he disclosed among his toothless 
gums a few such fangs as should have been a dog’s or rat’s. 

Stretched upon a mattress on the floor lay Noah Claypole, fast 
asleep. Towards him the old man sometimes directed his eyes for an 
instant and then brought them back again to the candle, w'hich, with 
long-burnt wick drooping almost double, and hot grease falling down 
in clots upon the table, plainly showed that his thoughts were; busy 
elsewhere. 

Indeed they were. Mortification at the overthrow notable 

scheme, hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers, an 
utter distrust of the sincerity of her refusal to yield him up, bitter 
disappointment at the loss of his revenge on Sikes, the fear of detection 
and ruin and death, and a fierce and deadly rage kindled by all— these 
were the passionate considerations which, following close upon each 
other with rapid and ceaseless whirl, shot through the brain of Fagin, 
as every evil thought and blackest purpose lay working at his heart. 

He sat without changing his attitude in the least, or appearing to 
take the smallest heed of time, until his quick ear seemed to be attracted 
by a footstep in the street. 

“At last,” muttered the Jew, wiping his dry and fevered mouth. 
“At last I” 

The bell rang gently as he spoke. He crept up stairs to the door, 
and presently returned accompanied by a man muffled to the chin. 
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who carried a bundle under one arm. Sitting down and throwing 
back his outer coat, the man displayed the burly frame of Sikes. 

“There !” he said, laying the bundle on the table. “Take care of 
that, and do the most you can with it. It’s been trouble enough to 
get ; I thought I should have been here three hours ago.” 

Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, and locking it in the cupboard, 
sat down again without speaking. But he did not take iiiS^yes off 
the robber for an instant during this action, and now that they sat 
over against each other, face to face, he looked fixedly at him, with his 
lips quivering so violently, and his face so altered by the emotions 
which had mastered him, that the housebreaker involuntarily drew 
back his chair and surveyed him wHh a look of r^al affright. 

“ Wot now ? ” cried Sikes. “ Wot do you look at a man so for ? ” 

The Jew raised his right hand and shook his trembling forefinger In 
the air, but his passion was so great that the power of speech was for 
the moment gone. 

“ Damme ! ” said Sikes, feeling in his breast with a look of alarm. 
“ He’s gone mad. I must look to myself here.” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Fagin, finding his voice. “ It’s not — you’re not 
the person, Bill. I’ve no — no fault to find with you.” 

“ Oh, you haven’t, haven’t you ? ” said Sikes, looking sternly at him, 
and ostentatiously passing a pistol into a more convenient pocket. 
“ That’s lucky — for one of us. Which one that is don’t matter.” 

“ I’ve got that to tell you, BUI,” said the Jew, drawing his chair 
nearer, “ will make you worse than me.” 

“ Aye ? ” returned the robber with an incredulous air. “Tell away ! 
Look sharp or Nance will think I’m lost.” 

“Lost!” cried Fagin. “.She has pretty well settled that in her 
own mind already.” 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity into the Jew’s face, 
and reading no satisfactory explanation of the riddle there, clenched 
his coat collar in his huge hand and shook him soundly. 

“ Speak, will you ? ” he said, “ or if you don’t, it shall be for want of 
breath. Open your mouth and say wot you’ve got to say in plain 
words. Out with it, you thundering old cur, out with it ! ” 

“ Suppose that lad that’s lying there ” Fagin began. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping as if he had not 
previously observed him. “Well?” he said, resuming his former 
position. 

“ Suppose that lad,” pursued the Jew, “ was to peach — to blow upon 
us all — ^first seeking out the right folks for the purpose and then having 
a meeting with ’em in the street to paint our likenesses, describe every 
mark that they might know us by, and the crib where we might be 
most easily taken. Suppose he was to do all this, and besides to blow 
upon a plant we’ve all been in more or less — of his own fancy ; not 
grabbed, trapped, tried, earwigged by the parson and brought to it on 
bread and water, — but of his own fancy, to please his own taste, steal- 
ing out at nights to find those most interested against us, and peaching 
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to them. Do' you heaF" me ? ” cried the Jew, his eyes flashing with 
rage. Suppose he did all tins, what then ? ” 

“ What then ? ” replied Sikes, with a tremendous oath. ** If he was 
left alive till I came, I*d grind his skull under the iron heel of my boot 
into as many grains as there are hairs upon his head.” 

** Wh^at if / did it ? ” cried the Jew almost in a yell. “ /, that know 
so much and could hang so many besides myself ! ” 

don^t know,” replied Sikes, clenching his teeth and turning 
white at the mere suggestion. ‘‘ Td do something in the jail that ’ud 
get me put in irons ; and if I was tried along with you, I’d fall upon 
you with them in the open court and beat your brains out afore the 
people. I should have such strength,” muttered the robber, poising 
his brawny arm, that I could smash your head as if a loaded waggon 
had gone over it.” 

“You would ? ” 

“ Would I ? ” said the housebreaker. “Try me.” 

“ If it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or ” 

“ I don’t care who,” replied Sikes, impatiently. “ Whoever it was, 
I’d serve them the same.” 

Fagin looked hard at the robber, and motioning him to be silent, 
stooped over the bed upon the floor and shook the sleeper to rouse him. 
Sikes leant forward in his chair, looking on, with his hands upon his 
knees, as if wondering much what all this questioning and preparation 
was to end in. 

“Bolter, Bolter! Poor lad !” said Fagin, looking up with an ex- 
pression of devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly and with marked 
emphasis. “ He’s tired — tired with watching for her so long,—, 
watching for her^ Bill.” 

“ Wot d’ye mean ? ” asked Sikes, drawing back. 

The Jew made no answer, but bending over the sleeper again, hauled 
him into a sitting posture. When his assumed name h^ been repeated 
several times, Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a he^vy yawn, looked 
sleepily about him. 

“Tell me that again — once again, just for him to hear,” said the 
Jew, pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

“ Tell yer what ? ” asked the sleepy Noah, shaking himself pettishly. 

“That about — Nancy,” said the Jew, clutching Sikes by the wrist 
as if to prevent his leaving the house before he had heard enough* 
“ You followed her ? ” 

“Yes.” 

- “ To London Bridge ? ” 

“Yes.” 

* ‘ Where she met two people ? ” 

“So she did.” 

“ A gentleman and a lady that she had gone to of her own accord 
before, who asked her to give up all her pals, and Monks first, which 
she did — and to describe him, which she did — and to tell her what 
house it was that we meet at and go to, which she did — and where it 
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couM be best watched from, which she did — and what time the people 
went there, which she did. She did all this. She told it all every 
word without a threat, without a murmur — she did, did she not?** 
cried the Jew, half mad with fury. ^ 

*• Ail right,** replied Noah, scratching his head. That’s just what 
it was 1 ** 

‘‘ What did they say about last Sunday ? ” demanded th^ j€^. 

About last Sunday,” replied Noah, considering. **Why I told 
yer that before.” 

“Again. Tell it again!” cried Fagin, tightening his grasp on 
Sikes and brandishing his other hand aloft, as the foam flew from his 
lips. 

“They asked her,” said Noah — w’lo, as lie grew more watceful, 
seemed to have a dawning perception who Sikes was, — “ they asked her 
why she didn’t come last Sunda)*^ as she promised. She said she 
couldn’t.” 

— why?” interrupted the Jew, triumphantly. “Tell him 
that.” ^ 

“ Because she, was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the man she had 
told them of before,” replied Noah. 

“What more of him?” cried the Jew. “What more of the man 
she had told them of before? Tell him that, tell him that.” 

“ Why, that she couldn’t very easily get out of doors unless lie knew 
where she was going to,” said Noah ; “and so the first time she went 
to see the lady, she — ha ! ha I ha ! it made me laugh when she said it, 
that it did — she gave him a drink of laudanum.” 

“Hell’s fire!” cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. “Let 
me go ! ” 

Flinging the old man from him, he rushed from the room and 
darted wildly and furiously up the stairs. 

“Bill, Bill!” cried the Jew, following him hastily. “A word. 
Only a word.” 

The word would not have been exchanged but that the housebreaker 
was unable to open the door, on which he was expending fruitless oaths 
and violence, when the Jew came panting up. 

“ Let me out,” said Sikes. “ Don’t speak to me, it’s not safe Let 
me out, I say.” 

“Hear me speak a word,” rejoined the Jew, laying his hand upon 
the lock. “You won’t be — ” 

“Well ? ” replied the other. 

“You won’t be — too — violent. Bill ? ” whined the Jew. 

The day was breaking and there was light enough for the men to 
see each other’s faces. They exchanged one brief glance ; there was a 
fire in the eyes of both which could not be mistaken. 

“I mean,” said Fagin, showing that he felt all disguise was now 
useless, **not too violent for safety. Be crafty. Bill, and not too bold.** 
^Sikes made no reply, but pulling open the door, of which the Jew 
had turned the lock, dashed into the silent streets. 
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Without one pause or moment’s consideration ; without once tum- 
ping his head to the right or left, or raising his eyes to the sky, or 
lowering them to the ground, but looking straight before him with 
savage resolution, his teeth so tightly compressed that the strained 
jaw seemed starting through his skin, the robber held on his headlong 
course, nor muttered a word, nor relaxed a muscle until he reached hiS 
own do'bf. ^He opened it softly with a key, strode lightly up the stairs, 
and entering his own room, double-locked the door, and lifting a heavy 
table against it, drew back the curtain of the bed. 

The girl was lying, half-dressed, upon it. He had roused her from 
her sleep, for she raised herself with a hurried and startled look. 

** Get up ! ” said the man. 

It is you, Bill !” said the girl, with an expression of pleasure at 
his return. 

** It is,” was the reply. “ Get up.” 

There was a candle burning, but the man hastily drew it from the 
candlestick and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the faint light of 
early day without, the girl rose to undraw the curtain. 

‘‘Let it be,” said Sikes, thrusting his hand before her. “There’s 
light enough for wot IVe got to do.” 

“ Bill,” said the girl, in the low voice of alarm, “why do you look 
like that at me ? ” 

The robber sat regarding her for a few seconds with dilated nostrils 
and heaving breast ; and then, grasping her by the head and throat, 
dragged her into the middle of the room, and looking once towards the 
door, placed his heavy hand upon her mouth. 

“ Bill, Bill ! ” gasped the girl, wrestling with the strength of mortal 
fear, — “ I — I won’t scream or cry — not once — hear me — spe^^ to nie — 
tell me what I have done ! ” ,c. • . 

“You know, you she devil !” returned the robber, suppressing 'his 
breath. “You w^ere watched to-night; every word you said was 
heard.” 

“Then spare my life for the love of Heaven, as I spared yours,” 
rejoined the girl, clinging to him. “ Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have 
the heart to kill me. Oh ! think of all I have given up, only this one 
night, for you. You s/ta/l have time to think and save yourself this 
crime ; I will not loose my hold, you cannot throw me off. Bill, Bill, 
for dear God’s sake, for your own, for mine, stop before you spill my 
blood ! I have bf^n true to you, upon my guilty soul I have.” 

The man striiggled \iolently to release his arms, but those of the 
girl were clasped round his, and tear her as he would, he could not 
tear them away. 

Bill,” cried the girl, striving to lay her head upon his breast, “the 
gentleman and that dear lady told me to-night of a home in some 
foreign country where I could end my days in solitude and pe^ce. Let 
me see them again and beg them, on my knees, to show uie same 
mercy and goodness to you ; and let us both leave this dreadful place, 
and far apart lead better lives and forget how we have lived, except ip 
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prayers, and never see each other more. It is never too late to repent. 
They told me so — I feel it now — ^but we must have time — a little, little 
time ! ” 

The housebreaker freed one arm and grasped his pistol. The 
certainty of immediate detection if he fired flashed across his mind 
even in the midst of his fury ; and he beat it twice with all the force he 
could summon upon the upturned face that almost touched own. 

She staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood that rained 
down from a deep gash in her forehead ; but raising herself with 
difficulty on her knees, drew from her bosom a white handkerchief — 
Rose Maylie’s own — and holding it up in her folded hands, as high 
towards Heaven as her feeble "'trength v'ould allow, breathed one 
prayer for mercy to her Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer staggering 
backward to the wall, and shutting out the sight with his hand, 
seized a heavy club and struck her down. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE FLIGHT OF SIKES 

Of all bad deeds that, under cover of the darkness, had been committed 
within wide London’s bounds since night hung over it, that was the 
w^orst. Of all the horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the morning 
air, that was the foulest and most cruel. 

The sun — the bright sun, that brings back, not light alone, but new 
life, and hope, and freshness to man — burst upon the crowded city in 
clear and radiant glory. Through costly-coloured glass and paper- 
mended window, through cathedral dome and rotten crevice, it shed its 
equal ray. It lighted up the room where the murdered woman lay. It 
did. He tried to shut it out, but it would stream in. If the sight had 
been a ghastly one in the dull morning, what was it now, in all that 
brilliant light ! 

He had not moved ; he had been afraid to stir. There had been a 
moan and motion of the hand, and, with terror added to rage, he had 
struck and struck again. Once he threw a rug over it, but it was 
worse to fancy the eyes, and imagine them moving towards him, than 
to see them glaring upward, as if watching the reflection of the pool of 
gore that quivered and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. He had 
plucked it off again. And there was the body — mere flesh and blood 
no more — but such flesh, and so much blood. 

He struck a light, kindled a fire, and thrust the club into it. There 
w^as hfkir upon the end, which blazed and shrunk into a light cinder, 
and, caught by the air, whirled up the chimney. Even that frightened 
him, sturdy as he was ; but he held the w eapon till it broke, and then 
piled it on the coals to burn away and smoulder into ashes. He 
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washed himself, and rubbed his clothes ; there were spots that would 
not be removed, but he c^t the pieces out and burnt them. How those 
stains were dispersed about the room. The very feet of the dog* were 
bloody. 

AH this time he had never once turned his back upon the corpse — 
no, not for a moment. Such preparations completed, he moved back- 
ward t^?xds the door, dragging the dog with him lest he should soil 
his feet anew and carry out new evidences of the crime into the streets. 
He shut the door softly, locked it, took the key, and left the house. 

He crossed over and glanced up at the window, to be sure that 
nothing was visible from the outside. There was the curtain still 
drawn, which she would have opened to admit the light she never saw 
again. It lay nearly under there. He knew that. God, how the sun 
poured down upon the very spot ! 

The glance was instantaneous. It was a relief to have got free of 
the room. He whistled on the dog, and walked rapidly away. 

He went through Islington, strode up the hill at Highgate on which 
stands the stone in honour of Whittington, turned down to Highgate 
Hill, unsteady of purpose and uncertain w'here to go, struck off to the 
right again almost as soon as he began to descend it, and taking the 
footpath across the fields, skirted Caen Wood, and so came out on 
Hampstead Heath. Traversing the hollow by the Vale of Health, he 
mounted the opposite bank, and crossing the road which joins the 
villages of Hampstead and Highgate, made along the remaining 
portion of the heath to the fields at North End, in one of which he laid 
himself down under a hedge, and slept. 

Soon he was up again, and away, — not far into the country, but 
back towards London by the high-road — then back again — then ot§r 
another part of the same ground as he already traversed— then? 
wandering up and down in fields, and lying on ditches’ brinks to rest, 
and starting up to make for some other spot, and do the same, and 
ramble on again. 

Where could he go, that was near and not too public, to get some 
meat and drink ? Hendon. That was a good place, noc far off, and 
out of most people’s way. Thither he directed his steps, — running 
sometimes, and sometimes with a strange perversity, loitering at a snail’s 
pace, or stopping altogether and idly breaking the hedges with his stick. 
But when he got there, all the people he met — the very children at the 
doors— seemed to view him with suspicion. Back he turned again, 
without the courage to purchase bit or drop, though he had tasted no 
food for many hours, and once more he lingered on the Heath, uncertain 
where to go. 

He wandered over miles and miles of ground, and still came back to 
the old place. Morning and noon had passed, and the day was on the 
wane, and still he rambled to and fro, and up and down, and round and 
round, and still lingered about the same spot. At last he got away, 
and shaped his course for Hatfield. 

It was nine o’clock at night when the man, quite tired out, and the 
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dog, limfHng and lame from the unaccustomed exercise, turned down 
the hill % the church of the quiet village, and plodding along the Uy.le 
street, crept into a small public-house, whose scanty light had guided 
them to the spot. There was a fire in the tap-room, and some country 
labourers were drinking before it. They made room for the stranger, 
but he sat down in the farthest corner, and ale and drank alone — or 
rather with his dog, to whom he cast a morsel of food from time to 
time. 

The conversation of the ^nen assembled here turned upon tb^, 
neighbouring land and farmers, and, when those topics were exhausted, 
upon the age of some old man who had been buried on the prev ious 
Sunday, the young men present consideiii.g him veiy' old, and the old 
men present declaring him to have been quit#^ >oung — not older, one 
white-haired grandfather said, than h? was — with ten or fifteen years of 
life in him at least, if he had taken care — if he had taken care. 

There was nothing to attract attention, or excite alarm, in this. The 
robber, after paying his reckoning, sat silent and unnoticed in his 
corner, and had almost dropped to sleep, when he was half wakened 
by the noisy entrance of a new-comer. 

This was an antic fellow, half pedlar and half mountebank, who 
travelled about the country on foot, to vend hones, strops, razors, wash- 
balls, harness -paste, medicine for dogs and horses, cheap perfumery, 
cosmetics, and such-like wares, which he carried in a case slung to his 
back. His entrance was the signal for various homely jokes with the 
countrymen, which slackened not until he had made his supper and 
opened hi|, box of treasures, when he ingeniously contrived to unite 
business with amusement. 

And what be that stoof ? Good to eat, Harry ? ” asked a grinning 
countryman, pointing to some composition-cakes in one corner. 

“This,” said the fellow, producing one, “this is the infallible and 
invaluable composition for removing all sorts of stain, rust, dirt, 
mildew, spick, speck, spot, or spatter, from silk, satin, linen, cambric, 
cloth, crape, stuff, carpet, merino, muslin, bombazeen, or woollen stuff. 
Wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water-stains, paint-stains, pitch- 
stains, any stains, all come out at one rub with the infallible and 
invaluable composition. If a lady stains her honour, she has only need 
to swallow one cake and she’s cured at once — for it’s poison. If a 
gentleman wants to prove his, he has only need to bolt one little 
square, and he has put it beyond question — for it’s quite as satisfactory 
as a pistol-bullet, and a great deal nastier in flavour, consequently the 
more credit in taking it. One penny a square. With all these virtues, 
one penny a square ! ” 

There were two buyers directly, and more of the listeners plainly 
hesitated. The vendor, observing this, increased in loquacity. 

“It’s all bought up as fast as it can be made,” said the fellow. 
“There are fourteen water-mills, six steam-engines, and a galvanic 
battery always a-working upon it, and they can’t make it fast enough, 
though the men work so hard that they die off, and the widows is 
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pensioned directly, with twenty pound a-year for each of tibe children,, 
and a premium of fifty for twins. One penny a square ! Two half- 
pence is all the same, and four farthings is received with joy. One 
penny a square ! Wine-stains, ftniit-stains, beer-stains, water-stains, 
paint-stains, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood-stains ! Here is a stain 
upon ^he hat of a gentleman in company, that I’ll take clean out before 
he can oMer me a pint of ale.” 

Hah ! ” cried Sikes, starting up. ** Give that back.” 

** ril take it clean out, Sir,” replied the man, winking to the 
company, “ before you can come across the room to get it. Gentlemen 
all, obser\’e the dark stain upon this gentleman’s hat, no wider than a 
shilling, but thicker than a half-crown. Whether it is a wine-stain,' 
fruit-stain, beer-stain, water-stain, paint-stain, pitch-stain, mud-stain, 
or blood-stain — ” 

The man got no further, for Sikes, with a hideous imprecation, over- 
threw the table, and tearing the hat from him, burst out of the house. 

With the same perversity of feeling and irresolution that had fastened 
upon him, despite himself, all day, the murderer, finding that he was 
not followed, and that they most probably considered him some drunken 
sullen fellow, turned back up the town, and getting out of the glare of 
the lamps of a stage-coach that was standing in the street, was walking 
past when he recognised the mail from London, and saw that it was 
standing at the little post-office. He almost knew what was to come ; 
but he crossed over and listened. 

The guard was standing at the door, waiting for the letter-bag. A 
man, dressed like a gamekeeper, came up at the moment, and he 
handed him a basket which lay ready on the pavement. 

** That’s for your people,” said the guard. ** Now, look alive in 
there, will you. Damn that ’ere bag, it warn’t ready night afore last ; 
this won’t do, you know.” 

“ Anything new up in town, Ben ? ” asked the gamekeeper, drawing 
back to the window-shutters, the better to admire the horses. 

No, nothing that I knows on,” replied the man, pulling on his 
gloves. ‘‘Corn’s up a little. I heerd talk of a murder, too, jdown 
Spitalfields way, but I don’t reckon much upon it.” ' ' 

“ Oh, that’s quite true,” said a gentleman inside, who was looking 
out of the window. “ And a dreadful murder it was.” 

“Was it. Sir?” rejoined the guard, touching his hat. “Man or 
woman, pray, Sir?” 

“ A woman,” replied the gentleman. “ It is supposed ” 

“ Now, Ben,” cried the coachman, impatiently. 

“Damn that ’ere bag,” said the guard, “are you gone to sleep In 
there ? ” 

“ Coming ! ” cried the office-keeper, running out. 

“Coming,” growled the guard. “Ah, and so's the young ’ooman 
of property that’s going to take a fancy to me, but I don’t know when. 
Here, give hold. All ri — ight ! ” 

The horn sounded a few cheerful notes, and the coach was gone. 
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Sikes remained standing in the street, apparently unmoved by what 
he had just heard, and agitated by no stronger feeling than a doubt 
where to go. At length he went back again and took the road which 
leads from HMfield to St. Albans. 

He went on doggedly, but as he left the town behind him, and 
plunged into the solitude and darkness of the road, he felt ^ dread 
and awe creeping upon him which shook him to the core, ©f&ry object 
before him, substance or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance 
of some fearful thing, but these fears were nothing compared to the 
sense that haunted him of that morning’s ghastly figure following at 
his heels. He could trace its shadow in the gloom, supply the smallest 
item of the outline, and note how stiff and solemn ic seemed to sialk 
along. He could hear its garments rustling m the leaves, and every 
breath of wind came laden with that last low cry. If he stopped it did 
the same. If he ran, it followed, not running too — that would have 
been a relief — but like a corpse endowed with the mere machinery of 
life, and borne on one slow melancholy wind that nev er rose or fell. 

At times he turned with desperate determination, resolved to beat 
this phantom off, though it should look him dead, but the hair rose on 
his head, and his blood stood still, for it had burned with him and was 
behind him then. He had kept it before him that morning, but it was 
behind him now — always. He leaned his back against a bank, and 
felt that it stood above him, visibly out against the cold night-sky. He 
threw himself upon the road — on his back upon the road. At his head 
it stood, silent, erect, and still — a living grave-stone, with its epitaph 
in blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and hint that Provi- 
dence must sleep. There were twenty score of violent deaths in one 
long minute of that agony of fear. 

There was a shed in a field he passed, that offered shelter for the 
night. Before the door were three tall poplar trees, which made it 
very dark within, and the wind moaned through them with a dismal 
wail. He could not walk on till daylight came again, and here he 
stretched himself close to the wall — to undergo new torture. 

For now a vision came before him, as constant and more terrible 
than that from which he had escaped. Those widely staring eyes, so 
lustreless and so glassy, that he had better borne to see them than 
think upon them, appeared in the midst of the darkness, light in 
themselves but giving light to nothing. There were but two, but 
they were everywhere. If he shut out the sight, there came the room 
with every well-known object — some, indeed, that he would have 
forgotten if he had gone over' its contents from memory — each in its 
accustomed place. The body was in Its place, and its eyes were as he 
saw them when he stole away. He got up, and rushed into the field 
without. The figure was behind him. He re-entered the shed, and 
shrunk down once more. The eyes were there, before he had lain 
himself along. 

And here he remained, in such terror as none but he can know. 
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trembling in eve^HjMfc and the cold sweat starting from every pore, 
when suddenly ther^|®3se upon the night-wind the noise of distant 
shouting, and the roar of voices mingled in alarm and wonder. Any 
sound of men in that lonely place, even though it conveyed a real cause 
of alarm, was something to him. He regained his strength and energy 
at th^jjrospect of personal danger, and, springing to his feet, rushed 
into the ^3ipen air. 

The broad sky seemed on fire. Rising into the air with showers of 
sparks, and rolling one above the other, were sheets of flame, lighting 
the atmosphere for miles round, and driving clouds of smoke in the 
direction where he stood. The shouts grew louder as new voices 
swelled the roar, and he could hear the cry of Fire ! mingled with the 
ringing of an alarm-bell, the fall of heavy bodies, and the crackling of 
flames as they twined round, some new obstacle, and shot aloft as 
though refreshed by food. The noise increased as he looked. There 
were people there — men and women — light, bustle. It was like new 
life to him. He darted onward — straight, headlong — dashing through 
brier and brake, and leaping gate and fence as madly as the dog, who 
careered with loud and sounding bark before him. 

He came upon the spot. There were half-dressed figures tearing to 
and fro, some endeavouring to drag the frightened horses from the 
stables, others driving the cattle from the yard and out-houses, and 
others coming laden from the burning pile amidst a shower of falling 
sparks and the tumbling down of red-hot beams. The apertures, 
where doors and windows stood an hour ago, disclosed a mass of 
raging fire, walls rocked and crumbled into the burning well, the 
molten lead and iron poured down, white hot, upon the ground. 
Women and children shrieked, and men encouraged each other with 
noisy shouts and cheers. The clanking of the engine-pumps, and 
the spirting and hissing of the water as it fell upon the blazing wood, 
added to the tremendous roar. He shouted, too, till he was hoarse, 
and, flying from memory and himself, plunged into the thickest of 
the throng. 

Hither and thither he dived that night, now working at the pdiiips>^ 
and now hurrying through the smoke and flame, but nev'er ceasing to 
engage himself wherever noise and men were thickest. Up and down 
the ladders, upon the roofs of buildings, over floors thiat quaked and 
trembled with his weight, under the lee of falling bricks and stones, in 
every part of that great fire was he, but he bore a charmed life, and 
had neither scratch nor bruise, nor weariness nor thought, till morning 
dawned again, and only smoke and blackened ruins remained. 

This mad excitement over, there returned with tenfold force the 
dreadful consciousness of his crime. He looked suspiciously about 
him, for the men were conversing In groups and he feared to be the 
subject of their talk. The dog obeyed the significant beck of his finger, 
and they drew off, stealthily, together. He passed near an engine 
where some men were seated, and they called to him to share in their 
refreshment. He took some bread and meat, and as he drank a draught 
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of beer, heard the firemen, who were from London, talking about the 
murder. ‘‘He has gone to Birmingham, they say,’* said one, “but 
they’ll have him yet, for the scouts are out, and by to-morrow night 
there’ll be a cry all through the country.” 

He hurried off, and walked till he almost dropped upon the ground, 
then lay down in a lane, and had a long but broken and uneasy^leep. 
He wandered on again, irresolute and undecided, and oppr^sed with 
the fear of another solitary night. 

Suddenly, he took the despeiatc resolution of going back to London. 

“There’s somebody to speak to there, at all events,” he thought. 
“A good hiding-place too. They’ll never expect to nab me there, after 
tliis country scent. Why can’t I Iiy by foi week or so, and forcing 
blunt from Fagin, get abroad to France? Dai .ine, I’ll risk it.” 

He acted upon this impulse wdthout delay, and choosing the least 
frequented roads, began his journey back, resolved to lie concealed 
within a short distance of the metropolis, and, entering it at dusk by 
a circuitous route, to proceed straight to that part of it w^hich he had 
fixed on for his destination. 

The dog, though, — if any descriptions of him were out, it would not 
be forgotten that the dog was missing, and had probably gone with 
him. This might lead to his apprehension as he passed along the 
streets. He resolved to drown him, and walked on, looking about for 
a pond, picking up a heavy stone and tying it to his handkerchief as 
he went. 

The animal looked up into his master’s face while these preparations 
were making, and, whether his instinct apprehended something of their 
purpose, or the robber’s sidelong look at him was sterner than ordinary, 
skulked a little farther in the rear than usual, and cowered as he came 
more slowly along. When his master halted at the brink of a pool, 
and looked round to call him, he stopped outright. 

“ Do you hear me call ? Come here ! ” cried Sikes. 

The animal came up from the very force of habit, but as Sikes 
stooped to attach the handkerchief to his throat, he uttered a low growd 
and started back. 

“ Come back ! ” said the robber, stamping on the ground. 

The dog wagged his tail, but moved not. Sikes made a running 
noose and called him again. 

The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned, and scoured 
away at his hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, and sat down and waited in the 
expectation that he would return. But no dog appeared, and at length 
he resumed his journey. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

MONKS AND MR. BROWNLOW AT LFNGTH MEET. THEIR CONVERSATION, 
AND THE INTELLIGENCE THAT INTERRUPTS IT 

The twilight was beginning to close in when Mr. Brownlow alighted 
from a hackney-coach at his own door and knocked softly. The door 
being opened, a sturdy man got out of the coach and stationed himself 
on one side of the steps, while another man, who had been seated on 
the' box, dismounted too and stood upon the other side. At a sign 
from Mr. Brownlow they helped out a third man, and taking him 
between them hurried him in,to the house. This man was Monks. 

They walked in the same manner up the stairs without speaking, 
and Mr. Brownlow, preceding them, led the way into a back room 
At the door of this apartment, Monks, who had ascended with evident 
reluctance, stopped. The two men looked to the old gentleman as if 
for instructions. 

** He knows the alternative,” said Mr. Brownlow. ** If he hesitates, 
or moves a finger but as you bid him, drag him into the street, call for 
the aid of the police, and impeach him as a felon in my name. ” 

** How dare you say this of me?” asked Monks. 

“ How dare you urge me to it, young man ? ” replied Mr. Brownlow, 
confronting him with a steady look. ** Are you mad enough to leave 
this house? Unhand him. There, Sir. You are free to go, and we 
to follow. But I warn you, by all I hold most solemn and most sacred, 
that the instant you set foot in the street, that instant wall I have you 
apprehended on a charge of fraud and robbery. I am resolute and 
immovable. If you are determined to be the same, your blood be upon 
your own head.” 

“ By what authority am I kidnapped in ihe street and brought here 
by these dogs ? ” asked Monks, looking from one to the other of the 
hien who stood beside him. 

“ By mine,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ Those persons are indemnified 
by me. If you complain of being deprived of your liberty — you had 
power and opportunity to retrieve it as you came along, but you deemed 
it advisable to remain quiet. I say again, throw yourself for protection 
on the law. I wall appeal to the law too ; but w^hen you have gone 
too far to recede do not sue to me for leniency when the power wall 
have passed into other hands, and do not say I plunged you dowm the 
gulf into w'hich you rushed yourself.” 

Monks was plainly disconcerted, and alarmed besides. He hesitated. 

“You will decide quickly,” said Mr. Brownlow, with perfect firm- 
ness and composure. “ If you wash me to prefer my charges publicly, 
and consign you to a punishment the extent of which, although I can 
with a shudder foresee, I cannot control, once more I say you know 
the w^ay. If not, and you appeal to my forbearance and the mercy of 
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those you have deeply injured, seat yourself without a wor<f in that 
chain It has waited for you two whole days.” 

Monks muttered Some unintelligible words, but wavered still. 

“You will be prompt,” said Mr. Brownlow. “A word from me, 
and the alternative has gone for ever.” 

Still the man hesitated. 

“I have not the inclination to parley,” said Mr. BrownkHv, “and 
as I advocate the dearest interest of others, I have not the right.” 

“Is there — ” demanded Monks with a faltering tongue, — “is there 
— no middle course ? ” 

“ None.” 

Monks looked at the old gentleman with anxious eye, but reading 
in his countenance nothing but seventy and determination, walked 
into the room and, shrugging his shoulders, sat down. 

“ Lock the door on the outside,” said Mr. Bruwnlow to the 
attendants, “and come when I ring.” 

The men obeyed, and the two were left alone together. 

“This is pretty treatment. Sir,” said Monks, throwing down his 
hat and cloak, “ from my father’s oldest friend.” 

“It is because I was your father’s oldest friend, young man,” 
returned Mr. Brownlow ; “it is because the hopes and wishes of young 
and happy years were bound up with him and that fair creature of his 
blood and kindred who rejoined her God in youth and left me here a 
solitary, lonely man ; it is because he knelt with me beside his only 
sister’s deathbed when he was yet a boy, on the morning that would 
— but Heaven W’illed otherwise — ha\e made her my young wife ; it is 
because my seared heart clung to him from that time forth through 
all his trials and errors till he died ; it is because old recollections and 
dissociations filled my heart, and even the sight of you brings with it 
^d thoughts of him ; it is because of all these things that I am moved 
to treat you gently now' — yes, Edw'ard Leeford, even now^ — and blush 
for your unworthiness who bear the name. ” 

“What has the name to do with it?” asked the other, after con- 
templating, half in silence and half in dogged w^onder, the agitation of 
his companion. “ What is the name to me ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “nothing to you. But it was 
hers^ and even at this distance of time brings back to me, an old man, 
the glow and thrill which I once felt only to hear it repeated by a 
stranger. I am very glad you have changed it — very — very.” 

“This is all mighty fine,” said Monks (to retain his assumed 
designation) after a long silence, during which he had jerked himself 
in sullen defiance to and fro, and Mr. Brownlow' had sat shading his 
face with his hand. “ But what do you w ant w ith me ? ” 

“You have a brother,” said Mr. Browmlow, rousing himself; “a 
brother, the whisper of whose name in your ear wdien I came behind 
you in the street w'as, in itself, almost enough to make you accompany 
me hither in wonder and alarm.” 

“ I liave no brother,” replied Monks, “You know' I was an only 
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child. Whv do to me of brothers? You know that as well 

as 1.” 

‘‘Attend to what I do know, and you may not,” said Mr. Brownlow^ 
“ I shall interest you by and by. I know that of the wr^ched marriag^e 
into which family pride and the most sordid and narrowest of all 
ambition forced your unhappy father when a mere boy, you were the 
sole and^Aost unnatural issue.” 

“ I don’t care for hard names,” interrupted Monks with a jeering* 
laugh, You know the fact, and that’s enough for me.” 

“But I also know,” pursued the old gentleman, “the misery, the 
slow torture, the protracted anguish of that ill-assorted union. I know 
how listlessly and wearily each of that wretched pair dragged on their 
heavy chain through a world that was poisoned to them both. I know 
how cold formalities were succeeded by open taunts ; how indifference 
gave place to dislike, dislike fo hate, and hate to loathing, until at last 
they wrenched the clanking bond asunder, and retiring a wide space 
apart, carried each a galling fragment, of which nothing but death 
could break the rivets, to hide it in new society beneath the gayest 
looks they could assume. Your mother succeeded : she forgot it soon. 
But it rusted and cankered at your father’s heart for years.” 

“ Well, they were separated,” said Monks, “ and what of that ? ” 

“When they had been separated for some time,” returned Mr. 
Brownlow, “and your mother, wholly given up to continental frivolities, 
had utterly forgotten the young husband ten good years her junior, 
who, with prospects blighted, lingered on at home, he fell among new 
friends. This circumstance, at least, you know already.” 

“Not I,” said Monks, turning away his eyes and beating l3^ 
upon the ground, as a man wdio is determined to deny eveiything*’ 
“Not I.” 

“Your manner, no less than your actions, assures me that you 
have never forgotten it or ceased to think of it with bitterness,**^ 
returned Mr. Brownlow^ “ I speak of fifteen years ago, when you 
were not more than eleven years old and your father but one-and-thirty 
— for he was, I repeat, a boy when hts father ordered him to marry. 
Must I go back to events which cast a shade upon the memory of your 
parent, or will you spare it and disclose to me the truth ? ” 

“I have nothing to disclose,” rejoined Monks. “You must talk 
on if you will.” 

“These new friends, then,” said Mr. Brownlow, “were a naval 
officer retired from active service, whose wife had died some half-a-year 
before and left him with two children — there had been more, but of all 
their family, happily but two survived. They were both daughters, 
one a beautiful creature of nineteen and the other a mere child of two 
or three years old.” 

“ What*s this to me ? ” asked Monks. 

“ They resided,” said Mr. Brownlow, without seeming to hear the 
interruption, “in a part of the country to which your father in hts 
wandering had repaired, and where he had taken up his abode* 
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Acquaintance, intimacy, friendship, fast followed on each other. 
Your father was gifted as few men are. He had his sister’s soul and 
person. As the old officer knew him more and more, he grew to love 
him. I would that it had ended there. His daughter did the same.” 

The old gentleman paused ; Monks was biting his lips, with his eyes 
Exed upon the floor ; seeing this, he immediately resumed — 

“The end of a year found him contracted — solemnly coniracled to 
that daughter, the object of the first true, ardent, only passion of a 
guileless, untried girl.” 

“Your tale is of the longest,” observed Monks, moving restlessly 
in his chair. 

“It is a true tale of grief aiid trial and sorrow, young man,” 
returned Mr. Brownlcw, “and such tales usually are ; if it were one 
of unmixed joy and happiness it w'oulc be very brief. At length one 
of those rich relations, to strengthen whose interest and importance 
your father had been sacrificed, as others are often — it is no uncommon 
case — died, and to repair the misery he had been instrumental in 
occasioning, left him his panacea for all griefs — Money. It was 
necessary that he should immediately repair to Rome, whither this 
man had sped for health and where he had died, leaving his affairs in 
great confusion. He w'ent, was seized with mortal illness there, was 
followed the moment the intelligence reached Paris by your mother, 
who carried you with her ; he died the day after her arrival, leaving no 
will — no — so that the whole property fell to her and you.” 

^ At t^pfpart of the recital Monks held his breath and listened with a 
jfeice ofintense eagerness, though his eyes were not directed towards 
the speaker. As Mr. Brownlow paused, he changed his position with 
the air of one who has experienced a sudden relief, and wiped his hot 
face and hands. 

“ Before he w^ent abroad, and as he passed through London on his 
way,” said Mr. Brownlow slowly, and fixing his eyes upon the other’s 
face, “ he came to me.” 

“ I never heard of that,” interrupted Monks in a tone intended to 
appear incredulous, but savouring more of disagreeable surprise. 

“He came to me, and left wdth me, among some other things, a 
picture — a portrait painted by himself — a likeness of this poor girl, 
which he did not wish to leave behind and could not carry forward on 
his hasty journey. He w'as worn by anxiety and remorse almost to a 
shadow ; talked in a wild distracted way of ruin and dishonour worked 
by him ; confided to me his intention to convert his whole property, at 
any loss, into money, and, having settled on his wife and you a portion 
of his recent acquisition, to fly the country — I guessed too well he 
would not fly alone — and never see it more. Even from me, his old 
and early friend, whose strong attachment had taker root in the earth 
that covered one most dear to both — even from me he withheld any 
more particular confession, promising to w^rite and tell me all, and 
after that to see me once again for the last time on earth. Alas I 
That was the last time. I had no letter, and I never saw him more. 

<M 83 t) 20 
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“I went/* sa^^Mr. Brownlow after a short pause, ** I went, when 
all was over, to the scene of his — I will use the term the world would 
freely use, for worldly harshness or favour are now alike to him — of 
his Ruilty love, resolved that if my fears were realised, that erring child 
should find one heart and home io shelter and compassionate her. 
The family had left that part a week before ; they had called in such 
trifling d^ts as were outstanding, discharged them, and left the place 
by night. Why, or whither, none can tell.” 

Monks drew his breath yet more freely, and looked round with a 
smile of triumph. 

“When your brother,” said Mr. Brownlow, drawing nearer to the 
other’s chair, “when your brother — a feeble, ragged, neglected child — 
was cast in my way by a stronger hand than chance, and rescued by 
me from a life of vice and infamy — ” 

“ What ?” cried Monks. 

“ By me,” said Mr. Brownlow. “ I told you I should interest you 
before long. I say by me — I see that your cunning associate suppressed 
my name, although for aught he knew it would be quite strange to 
your ears. When he was rescued by me, then, and lay recovering 
from sickness in my house, his strong resemblance to this picture I 
have spoken of struck me with astonishment. Even when I first saw 
him in all his dirt and misery, there was a lingering expression in his 
face that came upon me like a glimpse of some old friend flashing on 
one in a vivid dream. I need not tell you he was snared away before 
I knew his history — ” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Monks, hastily. 

“ Because you know it well.” 

“ I ? ” 

“ Denial to me is vain,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ I shall show you 
that I know more than that.” 

“You — you — can’t prove anything against me,” stammered Miiiks. 
“ I defy you to do it ! ” 

“ We shall see,” returned the old gentleman with a searching glance. 
“ I lost the boy, and no efforts of mine could recover him. Your mother 
being dead, I knew that you alone could solve the mystery if anybody 
could ; and as, when I had last heard of you, you were on your own 
estate in the West Indies — whither, as you well know, you retired upon 
your mother’s death to escape the consequences of vicious courses here 
— I made the voyage. You had left it months before and were supposed 
to be in London, but no one could tell where. I returned. Your 
agents had no clue to your residence. You came and went, they said, 
as strangely as you had ever done, sometimes for days together and 
sometimes not for months ; keeping to all appearance the same loty 
haunts and mingling with the same infamous herd who had been your 
associates when a fierce ungovernable boy. I wearied them with new 
applications. I paced the streets by night and day, but until two hours 
ago all my efforts were fruitless and I never saw you for an instant.’* 

“ And now you do see me,” said Monks, rising boldly, “what then? 
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Fraud and robbery are high-sounding words— justified, you think, by 
a fancied resemblance in some young imp to an idle daub of a dead 
man’s. Brother ! You don’t even know that a child was born of this 
maudlin pair, you don’t even know that.” 

I did not,** replied Mr. Brownlow, rising too, *‘but within the last 
fortnight I have learnt it all. You have a brother — you know it and 
him. There was a will which your mother destroyed, leaving the secret 
and the gain to you at her own death. It contained a reference to 
some child likely to be the result of this sad connection, which chili 
was bom and accidentally encountered by you, when your suspicions 
were first awakened by his resemblance to his father. Vou repaired to 
the place of his birth. There exist^ed proofs— proofs long suppressed — 
of his birth and parentage. Those proofs wer^* destroyed by you, and 
now, in your own words to your accomplice the Jew, ‘ fke only proofs of 
the hoy*s identity lie at the bottom of the river, and the old hag- that 
received them from the mother is rotting in her cqffiji* Unw^orthy son, 
coward, liar ; you, who hold your councils with thieves and murderers 
in dark rooms at night ; you, w'hose plots and wiles have brought a 
violent death upon the head of one worth millions such as you ; you, 
who from your cradle were gall and bitterness to your own father’s 
heart, and in whom all evil passions, vice, and profligacy festered till 
they found a vent in a hideous disease which has made your face an 
index -even to your mind — you, Edward Leeford, do you still brave 
me ? ” 

No, no, no ! ” returned the coward, overwiielmed by these accumu- 
lated charges. 

Every word!” cried the old gentleman, “every word that has 
passed between you and this detested villain is known to me. Shadows 
on the wall have caught your whispers and brought them to my ear ; 
the sight of the persecuted child has turned vice itself, and given it the 
courage and almost the attributes of virtue. Murder has been done, to 
which you were morally if not really a party.” 

“No, no,” interposed Monks. “I — I— know nothing of that; I 
was going to inquire the truth of the story when you overtook me. I 
didn’t know the cause. I thought it was a common quarrel.” 

“ It was the partial disclosure of your secrets,” replied Mr. Brown- 
low. “ Will you disclose the whole ? ” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“ Set your hand to a statement of truth and facts, and repeat it 
before witnesses ? ” 

“That I promise too.” 

“Remain quietly here until such a document is drawn up, and 
proceed with me to such a place as I may deem most advisable, for the 
purpose of attesting it ? ” 

“ If you insist upon that, I’ll do that also,” replied Monks. 

“You must do more than that,” said Mr. Brownlow. “ Make resti- 
tution to an innocent and unoffending child — for such he is, although 
the offspring of a guilty and most miserable love. You have not for- 
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gotten the ^ ^jsiqSR^ of the will. Carry them into execution so far as 
your brother' xs concerned, and Jhen go where you please. In this 
world you need meet no more.” 

While Monks was pacing up and down, meditating with dark and 
evil looks on this proposal and the possibilities of evading it, torn 
by his fearsSbn the one hand and his hatred on the other, the door was 
hurriedly unlocked and a gentleman (Mr. Losberne) entered the room 
ill violent agitation. 

“The man will be taken,” he cried. “ He will be taken to-night I ” 

“The murderer? ” asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the other. “His dog has been seen lurking 
about some old haunt, and there seems little doubt that his master 
either is, or will be there, under cover of the darkness. Spies are 
hovering about in every direction. I have spoken to the men who are 
charged with his capture, and they tell me he can never escape. A 
reward of a hundred pounds is proclaimed by Government to-night,” 

“ I will give fifty more,” said Mr. Brownlow, “and proclaim it with 
my own lips upon the spot, if I can reach it. Where is Mr. Maylie ? ” 

“ Harry? As soon as he had seen your friend here safe in a coach 
with you, he hurried off to where he heard this,” replied the Doctor, 
“and mounting his horse, sallied forth to join the first party at some 
place in the outskirts agreed upon between them.” 

“ The Jew,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “ what of him ? 

“ When I last heard, he had not been taken, but he will be, or is, by 
this time. They’re sure of him.” 

“Have you made up your mind?” asked Mr. Brownlow, in a low 
voice, of Monks. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ You — you — will be secret with me ? ” 

“ I will. Remain here till I return. It is your only hope of safety.” 

They left the room, and the door was again locked. 

“What have you done ? ” asked the Doctor, in a whisper. 

“All that I could hope to do, and even more. Coupling the poor 
girl’s intelligence with my previous knowledge and the result of our 
good friend’s inquiries on the spot, I left him no loophole of escape, 
and laid bare the whole villainy which by these lights became plain as 
day. Write and appoint the evening after to-morrow, at seven, for the 
meeting. We shall be down there a few hours before, but shall require 
rest — especially the young lady, who majy have greater need of firmness 
than either you or I can quite foresee just now^ But my blood boils to 
avenge this poor murdered creature. Which w^ay have they taken ? ” 

“Drive straight to the office and you will be in time,” replied Mr. 
Losberne. “ I wdll remain here.” 

The two gentlemen hastily separated, each in a fever of excitemeq| 
wholly uncontrollable. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE PURSUIT AND ESCAPE 

Near to that part of the Thames on which the church at iB^i^erhithe 
abuts, w^here the buildm^^n the banks are dirtiest and the’veafeels on 
the river blackest wit hJ^M ftust of colliers and the smoke of close-built 
low-roofed houses, th^^^sts, at the present day, the filthiest, the 
strangfest, the most extrabfdinary of the many ilities that are hidden 
in London, who% unknown, even by name, to the great mass of its 
inhabitants. 

To reach this place, the visitor has to penetrate through a maze of 
close, narrow, and mudd)^ streets, thronged by the roughest and poorest 
of waterside people, and devoted to the traffic they may be supposed to 
occasion. The cheapest and least delicate provisions are heaped in the 
shops, the coarsest and commonest articles of wearing apparel dangle 
at the salesman’s door, and stream from the house-parapet and windows. 
Jostling with unemployed labourers of the lowest class, ballast-heavers, 
coal-whippers, brazen women, ragged children, and the very raff and 
refuse of the river, he makes his way with difficulty along, assailed by 
offensive sights and smells from the narrow alleys which branch off on 
the right and left, and deafened by the clash of ponderous waggons 
that bear great pil^lp^ merchandise from the stacks of warehouses 
that rise from every Arriving, at length, in streets remoter 
and less frequented thlK^ose through which he has passed, he walks 
beneath tottering houseiflilOnts projecting over the pavement, dismantled 
walls that seem to tottiir as he passes, chimneys half crushed half 
hesitating to fall, \\4ndows guarded by rusty iron bars that time and 
dirt have almost eaten away, and every imaginable sign of desolation 
and neglect. 

In such a neighbourhood, beyond Dockhead in the Borough of 
Southwark, stands Jacob’s Island, surrounded by a muddy ditch, six 
or eight feet deep and fifteen or twenty w ide when the tide is in, once 
called Mill Pond, but known in these days as Folly Ditch. It is a creek 
or inlet from the Thames, and can always be filled at high w'^ater by 
Opening the sluices at the Lead Mills from w hich it took its old name. 
At such times, a stranger, looking from one of the wooden bridges 
thrown across it at Mill-lane, will see the inhabitants of the houses on 
either side lowering from their back doors and windows, buckets, pails, 
doniestic utensils of all kinds, in w hich to haul the water up, and when 
his eye is turned from these operations to the houses themselves, his 
utmost astonishment w ill be excited by the scene before him. Crazy 
wooden galleries common to the backs of half-a-dozen houses, with 
holes from wffiich to look upon the slime beneath ; windows, broken and 
patched,^ with poles thrust out on which to dry the linen that is never 
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so filthy, so confined, that the air would seem 
too tainted the dirt and squalor which they shelter ; wooden 

chambers thrusting themselves^out above the mud, and threatening to 
fall into it — as some have done ; dirt -besmeared walls and decaying 
foundations — every repulsive lineamf^nt of poverty, every loathsome 
indication of filth, rot, and gfarbage — all these ornament the banks of 
Eolly 

In Jacob's Island the warehouses are roofless and empty, the walls 
are crumbling down, the windows are windo^w^ no more, the doors are 
falling into the streets, the chimneys are blaciftiiped, but they yield no 
smoke. Thirty or forty years ago, before .Icises and chancery suits 
came upon it, it was a thriving place, but nW it is a desolate island 
indeed. The houses have no owners — they are broken open, and entered 
upon by those who have the courage, and there they live, and there 
they die. They must have powerful motives for a secret residence, or 
be reduced to a destitute condition indeed, who seek a refuge in Jacob’s 
Island. 

In an upper room of one of these houses — a detached house of fair 
size, ruinous in other respects, but strongly defended at door and 
window, of which house the back commanded the ditch in manner 
already described — there were assembled three men, who, regarding 
each other every now and then with looks expressive of perplexity and 
expectation, sat for some time in profound and gloomy silence. One 
of these was Toby Crackit, another Mr. Chitling, and the thirtl a 
robber of fifty years, whose nose had been almost beaten in in some 
old scuffle, and whose face bore a frightful scar Jrhich might probajbly 
be traced to the same occasion. This man wawria returned transport, 
and his name was Kags. 

** I wish,” said Toby, turning to Mr. Chitl^l^**lhat you had picked 
out some other crib when the two old ones gbC^'too warm, and had not 
come here, my fine feller.” 

Why didn’t you, blunder-head ? ” said Kags. 

** Well, I thought you’d have been a little more glad to see me than 
this,” replied Mr. Chitling, with a melancholy air. 

*‘Why look’e, young gentleman,” said Toby, “when a man keeps 
himself so very ex-clusive as I have done, and by that means has a 
snug house over his head with nobody pr}dng and smelling about it, 
it’s rather a startling thing to have the honour of a wisit from a young 
gentleman (however respectable and pleasant a person he may be to 
play cards with at conweniency) circumstanced as you are.” 

“ Especially when the exclusive young man has got a friend stopping 
with him that’s arrived sooner than was expected from foreign parts, 
and is too modest to want to be presented to the Judges on his return,” 
added Mr. Kags. 

There was a short silence, after which Toby Crackit, seeming to 
abandon as hopeless any further effort to maintain his usual devil-may- 
care swagger, turned to Chitling, and said — 

“ When was Fagin took then ? ” 
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‘^Just at dinncMime — two o^clock this afternoon. Charley 'and I 
made our lucky up the wash’us chimney, and Bolter got into the empty., 
water-butt, head downwards ; but his legs were so precious long that 
they stuck out at the top, and so they took him too.’^ 

“And Bet?’* 

“Poor Bet! She went to see the body, to speak to who it was,” 
replied Chitling, his countenance falling more and more, “and went 
off mad, screaming and raving, and beating her head against the 
boards, so they put a strait weskut on her and took her to the hospital 
— and there she is.” 

“ Wot’s come of yomi§%ates ? ” demanded Kags. 

“ He hung about, not to comewer here aft.re dark, but heiil be here 
soon,” replied Chitling. “ ThewV nowheie else +o go to now, for the 
people at the Cripples are all in custody, and the bar of the ken — I went 
up there and see it with my own eyes — is filled with traps.” 

“This is a smash,” observed Toby, biting his lips. “ There’s more 
than one will go with this.” 

“The sessions are on,” said Kags : “if they get the inquest over, 
and Bolter turns King’s evidence — as of course he will, from what he’s 
said already, — they can prove Fagin an accessory before the fact, and 
get the trial on on Friday, and he’ll swing in six days from this, by 
G-^I” 

“You should have heard the people groan,” said Chitling; “the 
officers fought like devils, or they’d have torn him away. He was 
down once, but they made a ring round him, and fought their way 
along. You should have seen how he looked about him, all muddy 
and bleeding, and clung' to them as if they were his dearest friends. 
I can see ’em now, not ^able to stand upright with the pressing of the 
mob, and dragging him along amongst ’em ; I can see the people 
jumping up, one behind another, and snarling with their teeth and 
making at him like wild beasts ; I can see the blood upon his hair and 
beard, and hear the cries with which the women worked themselves 
into the centre of the crowd at the street corner, and swore they’d tear 
his heart out ! ” 

The horror-stricken witness of this scene pressed his hands upon his 
ears, and with his eyes closed got up and paced violently to and fro 
like one distracted. 

While he was thus engaged, and the two men sat by in silence with 
their eyes fixed upon the floor, a pattering noise was heard upon the 
stairs, and Sikes’s dog bounded into the room. They ran to the 
window, down stairs, and into the street. The dog had jumped in at 
an open window ; he made no attempt to follow them, nor was his 
master to be seen. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” said Toby, when they had returned. 
“ He can’t be coming here. I — I — hope not.” 

“ If he was coming here, he’d have come with the dog,” said Kags, 
stooping down to examine the animal, who lay panting on the floor. 
“ Here 1 Give us some water for him ; he has run himself faint.” 
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it all up, every drop,” said Chitling, after watching the 
dog ^H||HP'in silence. ** Covered with mud — lame — ^half-blind— he 
must hSSi^me a long way.” 

Where can he have come from ? ” exclaimed Toby. “ He*s been to 
the other kens of course, and finding them filled with strangers, come 
on here, where he’s been many a time and often. But where can he 
have come from first, and how comes he here alone without the other I ” 

“He” (none of them called the murderer by his old name) — “he 
can’t have made away with himself. What do you think ? ” said 
Chitling. _ 

Toby shook his head. 

“ If he had,” said Kags, “ the ’ud want to lead us away to 
where -he did it. No. I think heV^t out of the country, and left 
the dog behind. He must have given him the slip somehow, or he 
wouldn’t be so easy.” 

This solution, appearing the most probable one, was adopted as the 
right ; and the dog creeping under a chair, coiled himself up to sleep, 
without more notice from anybody. * 

It being now dark, the shutter was closed, and a candle lighted and 
placed upon the table. The terrible events of the last two days had 
made a deep impression on all three, increased by the danger and 
uncertainty of their own position. They drew their chairs closer to- 
gether, starting at every sound. They spoke little, and that in 
whispers, and were as silent and awe-stricken as if the remains of the 
murdered woman lay in the next room. 

They had sat thus some time, when suddenly ^was heard a kurrfecjf 
knocking at the door below. . v*' 

“ Young Bates,” said Kags, looking angrily #aund to check the fear v 
he felt himself. 

The knocking came again. No, it wasn’t he. He never knocked 
like that. 

Crackit went to the window, and shaking all over, drew in his head. 
There w'^as no need to tell them who it was — his pale face was enough. 
The dog too was on the alert in an instant, and ran whining to the 
door. 

“ We must let him in,” he said, taking up the candle. 

“ Isn’t there any help for it ? ” asked the other man in a hoarse voice. 

“ None. He must come in.” 

“ Don’t leave us in the dark,” said Kags, taking down a candle from 
the chimney-piece, and lighting it with such a trembling hand that the 
knocking was twice repeated before he had finished. 

Crackit went down to the door, and returned followed by a man with 
the lower part of his face buried in a handkerchief, and another tied 
over his head under his hat. He drew them slowly off. Blanched 
face, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, beard of three days’ growth, wasted 
flesh, short thick breath — it was the very ghost of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair which stood in the middle of the room, 
but shuddering as he was about to drop into it, and seeming to glance 
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over his shoulder, dragged it back close to the wall — as close as it 
would go — aground it against it, and sat down. 

Not a word had been exchanged. He looked from one to another in 
silence. If an eye were furtively raised and met his, it was instantly 
averted. When his hollow voice broke silence they ail three started. 
They seemed never to have heard its tones before. 

“ How came that dog here ? ** he asked. 

Alone. Three hours ago.” 

** To-night’s paper says that Fagin’s taken. Is it true, or a lie ? ” 

“True.” 

They were silent again. 

Damn you all,” said Sikes, passhig his hand across his forehead. 
** Have you nothing to say to me ? ” 

There was an uneasy movement among them, but nobody spoke.* 

“ You that keep this house,” said Sikes, turning his face to Crackit, 
‘Mo you mean to sell me, or to let me lie here till this hunt is over ? ” 

“You may stop here, if you think it safe,” returned the person 
addressed, after some hesitation. 

Sikes carried his eyes slowly up the wall behind him, rather trying 
to turn his head than actually doing it, and said, “ Is — it — the body — 
is it buried ? ” 

They shook their heads. 

“Wh^^n’t it?” he retorted with the same glance behind him. 
“Wot doThey keep such ugly things above the ground for? — Who’s 
that knocking ? ” 

Crackit intimated, by a motion of his hand as he left the room, that 
there was nothing to fear, and directly came back with Charley Bates 
behind him. Sikes sat opposite the door, so that the moment the boy 
entered the room he encountered his figure. 

^ ‘‘ Toby,” said the boy falling back, as Sikes turned his eyes towards 
him^ “ why didn’t you tell me this down stairs ? ” 

There had been something so tremendous in the shrinking off of the 
three, that the wretched man was willing to propitiate even this lad. 
Accordingly he nodded, and made as though he would shake hands 
with him. 

“Let me go into some other room,” said the boy, retreating still 
farther. 

“Charley!” said Sikes, stepping forw'ard, “don’t you — don’t you 
know me ? ” 

** Don’t come nearer me,” answered the boy, still retreating, and 
looking with horror in his eyes upon the murderer’s face. “You 
monster ! ” 

Tlie man stopped half-way, and they looked at each other, but 
Sikes’s eyes sunk gradually to the ground. 

“ Witness you three,” cried the boy, shaking his clenched fist and 
becoming more and more excited as he spoke. “ Witness you three — 
I’m not afraid of him — if they come here after him I’ll give him up, 
I Will. I tell you out at once. He may kill me for it if he likes, or 
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if he I’m here I’ll give him up. I’d give him up if he was 

to be boiled alive. Murder ! Help ! If there’s the pluck of a man 
among you three, you’ll help me. Murder ! Help ! Down with 
him I ” 

Pouring out these cries and a^'companying them with violent 
gesticulation, the boy actually threw himself single-handed upon the 
strong man, and in the intensity of his energy, and the suddenness of 
his surprise, brought him heavily to the ground. 

The three spectators seemed quite stupefied. They offered no inter- 
ference, and the boy and man rolled on the ground together ; the 
former, heedless of the blows that showered upon him, wrenching his 
hands tighter and tighter in the garments about the murderer’s 
breast, and never ceasing to call for help with all his might. 

The contest, however, was too unequal to last long. Sikes had 
him down, and his knee was on his throat, when Crackit pulled him 
back with a look of alarm and pointed to the window. There were 
lights gleaming below, voices in loud and earnest conversation, the 
tramp of hurried footsteps — endless they seemed in number — crossing 
the nearest wooden bridge. One man on horseback seemed to be 
among the crowd, for there was the noise of hoofs rattling on the 
uneven pavement. The gleam of lights increased, the footsteps came 
more thickly and noisily on. Then came a loud knocking at the door, 
and then a hoarse murmur from such a multitude of angi^j^oices as 
would have made the boldest quail. 

‘‘Help!” shrieked the boy, in a voice that rent the air. “He’s 
here I Break down the door ! ” 

“ In the King’s name,” cried the voices without, and the hoarse cry 
arose again, but louder. 

“ Break down the door ! ” screamed the boy. “ I tell you they’ll 
never open it. Run straight to the room where the light is. Break 
down the door ! ” 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon the door and lower window- 
shutters as he ceased to speak, and a loud huzzah burst from the 
crowd, giving the listener, for the first time, some adequate idea of 
its immense extent. 

“ Open the door of some place where I can lock this screeching 
Hell-babe,” cried Sikes fiercely, running to and fro, and dragging the 
boy now as easily as if he were an empty sack. “ That door. Quick ! ” 
He flung him in, bolted it, and turned the key. “ Is the downstairs 
door fast ? ” 

“Double-locked and chained,” replied Crackit, who with the other 
two men still remained quite helpless and bewildered. 

“ The panels — are they strong? ” 

“Lined with sheet-iron.” 

“And the windows too ? ” 

“Yes, and the windows.” 

“Damn you !” cried the desperate ruffian, throwing up the sash 
and menacing the crowd. “ Do your worst 1 I’ll cheat you yet ! ** 
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Of all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal ears, none could" 
exceed the ciy of the infuriated throng. Some shouted to those who, 
were nearest to set the house on fire, others roared to the officers to 
shoot him dead. Among them all none showed such fury as the man 
on horsejback, who, throwing himself out of the saddle and bursting 
through the crowd as if he were parting water, cried beneath the 
window in a voice that rose above all others, Twenty guineas to the 
man who brings a ladder ! ” 

The nearest voices took up thj cry, and hundreds echoed it. Some 
called for ladders, some for sledge-hammers ; t>ome ran with torches 
to and fro as if to seek them, and still came back and roared again ; 
some spent their breath in impotent curses and execrations ; some 
pressed forward with the ecstasy of madman and thus impeded the 
progress of those below ; some among the boldest attempted to climb 
up by the water-spout and crevices in the wall , and all waved to and 
fro in the darkness beneath, like a field of corn moved by an angry 
wind, and joined from time to time in one loud furious roar. 

“ The tide,” cried the murderer, as he staggered back into the room 
and shut the faces out — “the tide was in as I came up. Give me a 
rope — a long rope. TheyVe all in front. I may drop into the Folly 
Ditch and clear off that way. Give me a rope, or I shall do three more 
murders and kill myself.” 

The panic-stricken men pointed to where such articles were kept ; 
the murderer, hastily selecting the longest and strongest cord, hurried 
up to the house-top. 

All the windows in the rear of the house had been long ago bricked 
up, except one small trap in the room where the boy was locked, and 
that was too small even for the passage of his body. But from this 
aperture he had never ceased to call on those without to guard the 
back j and thus, when the murderer emerged at last on the house-top 
by the door in the roof, a loud shout proclaimed the fact to those in 
front, who immediately began to pour round, pressing upon each other 
in one unbroken stream. 

He planted a board, which he had carried up with him for the 
purpose, so firmly against the door that it must be matter of great 
difficulty to open it from the inside, and creeping over the tiles looked 
over the low parapet. 

The water was out, and the ditch a bed of mud. 

The crowd had been hushed during these few moments, watching 
his motions and doubtful of his purpose, but the instant they perceived 
it and knew it was defeated, they raised a cry of triumphant execration 
to which all their previous shouting had been whispers. Again and 
again it rose. Those who were at too great a distance to know its 
meaning took up the sound ; it echoed and re-echoed ; it seemed as 
though the whole city had poured Its population out to curse him. 

On pressed the people from the front — on, on, on, in a strong 
®^^€^€rhng current of angry faces, with here and there a glaring torch 
to light them up and show them out in all their wrath and passion. 
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The hoil^ on the opposite side of the ditch- had been entered by the 
mob, sashes were thrown up or torn bodily out, there were tiers and 
tiers of faces in every window, and cluster upon cluster of people 
clinging to every house-top. Each little bridge (and there were three 
in sight) bent beneath the weight of the crowd upon it. Still the 
current poured on to find some nook or hole from which to vent their 
shouts, and only for an instant see the wretch. 

‘‘They have him now,” cried a man on the nearest bridge. 
“ Hurrah ! ” 

The crowd grew light with uncovered heads, and again the shout 
uprose. 

“ I will give fifty pounds,” cried an old gentleman from the same 
quarter, “ to the man who takes him alive. I will remain here till 
comes to ask me for it.” 

There was another roar. *^t this moment the word was passed 
among the crowd that the door was forced at last, and that he who 
had first called for the ladder had mounted into the room. The strea,^ 
abruptly turned as this intelligence ran from mouth to mouth; 
the people at the windows, seeing those upon the bridges pouring back, 
quitted their stations, and, running into the street, joined the concourse 
that now thronged pell-mell to the spot they had left, each man 
crushing and striving with his neighbour, and all panting with 
impatience to get near the door, and look upon the criminal as the 
officers brought him out. The cries and shrieks of those who were 
pressed almost to suffocation, or trampled down and trodden under 
foot in the confusion, were dreadful ; the narrow ways were completely 
blocked up, and at this time, between the rush of some to regain the 
space in front of the house, and the unavailing struggles of others to 
extricate themselves from the mass, the immediate attention was 
distracted from the murderer, although the universal eagerness for 
his capture -was if possible increased. 

The man had shrunk down, thoroughly quelled by the ferocity of 
the crowd and the impossibility of escape, but seeing this sudden 
change wdth no less rapidity than it had occurred, he sprang upon 
his feet, determined to make one last effort for his life by dropping into 
the ditch, and at the risk of being stifled, endeavouring to creep away 
in the darkness and confusion. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimulated by the noise 
within the house which announced that an entrance had really been 
effected, he set his foot against the stack of chimneys, fastened one end 
of the rope tightly and firmly round it, and with the other made a 
strong running noose by the aid of his hands and teeth almost in a 
second. He could let himself down by the cord to within a less distance 
of the ground than his own height, and had his knife ready in his 
hand to cut it then and drop. 

At the very instant when he brought the loop over his head previous 
to slipping it beneath his arm-pits, and when the old gentleman before^ 
mentioned (who had clung so tight to the railing of the bridge as to 
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resist the force of the crowd and retain his position) earnestly warned 
those about him that the man w'as about to lower himself down — at 
that very instant the murderer, looking behind him on the roof, threw 
his arms above his hedd and uttered a yell of terror. 

** The eyes again ! ” he cried, in an unearthly screech. 

Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance and 
tumbled over the parapet. The noose was on his neck. It ran up 
with his weight, tight as a bow'-string and swift as the arrow it speeds. 
He fell for five -and -thirty feet. There was a sudden jerk, a terrific 
convulsion of the limbs, and there he hung with the open knife clenched 
in his stiffening hand. 

The old chimney quivered with the shock, but stood it bravHy. The 
murderer swung lifeless against the wall, and tne boy, thrusting aside 
|he dangling boc^ which obscured his view, called to the people to 
ppme and take him out for God’s sake. 

dog, which had lain concealed till now, ran backwards and 
forwards on the parapet with a dismal howl, and collecting himself 
for a spring, jumped for the dead man’s shoulders. Missing his aim 
he fell into the ditch, turning* completely over as he went, and striking 
his head against a stone, dashed out his brains. 


CHAPTER LI 

AFFORDING AN EXPLANATION OF MORE MYSTERIES THAN ONE, AND 
COMPREHENDING A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE WITH NO WORD OF 
SETTLEMENT OR PIN-MONEY 

The events narrated in the last chapter were yet but two days old when 
Oliver found himself, at three o’clock in the afternoon, in a travelling- 
carriage, rolling fast towards his native town. Mrs. Maylie, and Rose, 
and Mrs, Bedwin, and the good Doctor were with him, and Mr. 
Brownlow followed in a post-chaise accompanied by one other person 
whose name had not been mentioned. 

They had not talked much upon the way, for Oliver was in a flutter 
of agitation and uncertainity, which deprived him of the power of 
collecting his thoughts and almost of speech, and appeared to have 
scarcely less effect on his companions, who shared it in at least an 
equal degree. He and the two ladies had been very carefully made 
acquainted by Mr. Brownlow with the nature of the admissions which 
had been forced from Monks ; and although they knew that the object 
of their present journey was to complete the work which had been so 
well begun, still the whole matter was enveloped in enough of doubt 
and mystery to leave them in endurance of the most intense suspense. 

The same kind friend had, with Mr. Losberne’s assistance, cautiously 
stopped all channels of communication through which they could receive 
intelligence of the dreadful occurrences that had so recently taken place. 
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** It waSIfflPe true/^ he said, that they must know them before long, 
but it mi^t be at a better time than the present, and it could not be at 
a worse ” So they travelled on in silence, each busied with reflections 
on the object which had brought them together, and no one disposed 
to give utterance to the thoughts which crowded upon all. 

But if Oliver, under these influences, had remained silent while they 
journeyed towards his birthplace by a road he had never seen, how the 
whole current of his recollections ran back to old times, and what a 
crowd of emotions were wakened up in his breast, when they turned 
into that which he had traversed on foot, a poor, houseless, wandering 
boy, without a friend to help him or a roof to shelter his head. 

“See there, there ! ” cried Oliver, eagerly clasping the hand of Rose 
and pointing out at the carriage window, “that’s the stile I came 
over — there are the hedges I crept behind for fear any one should 
overtake me and force me back ! Yonder is the path across the fields 
leading to the old house where I was a little child ! Oh Dick, 
my dear old friend, if I could only see you now ! ” 

“You will see him soon,” replied Rose, gently taking his foldeS^ 
hands between her own. “ You shall tell him how happy you are and 
how rich you have grown, and that in all your happiness you have 
none so great as the coming back to make him happy too.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Oliver, “and we’ll — we’ll take him away from 
here and have him clothed and taught, and send him to some quiet 
country place where he may grow strong and well, — shall we ? ” 

Rose nodded “yes,” for the boy was smiling through such happy 
tears that she could not speak. 

“You will be kind and good to him, for you are to every one,” 
said Oliver. “ It will make }0u cry, I know, to hear what he can tell ; 
but never mind, never mind — it will be all over and you will smile 
again — I know that too — to think how changed he is ; you did the 
same with me. He said * God bless you ’ to me when I ran away,” 
cried the boy with a burst of aflectionate emotion, “and I will say 
* God bless jyou ’ now, and show him how I love him for it ! ” 

As they approached the town, and at length drove through its 
narrow streets, it became matter of no small difficulty to restrain the 
boy within reasonable bounds. There was Sowerberry’s the under- 
taker’s, just as it used to be, only smaller and less imposing in appear- 
ance than he remembered it, — there were all the well-known shops and 
houses, with almost every one of which he had some slight incident 
connected, — there was Gamfield’s cart, the very cart he used to have, 
standing at the old public-house door, — there was the workhouse, the 
dreary prison of his youthful days, with its dismal windows frowning on 
the street, — there was the same lean porter standing at the gate, at sight 
of whom Oliver involuntarily shrunk back and then laughed at himself 
for being so foolish, then cried, then laughed again, — there were scores 
of faces at the doors and windows that he knew quite well, — there was 
nearly everything as if he had left it but yesterday and all his recent 
life had been but a happy dream. 
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But it was pure, earnest, joyful reality. They drove straight to the 
door of the chief hotel (which Oliver used to stare up at with awe, and 
think a mighty palace, but which had somehow fallen off in grandeur" 
and size), and here was Mr. Grimwig all ready to receive them, kissing 
the young lady, and the old one too, when they got out of the coach, 
as if he were the grandfather of the whole party, all smiles and 
kindness, and not offering to eat his head — no, not once ; not even 
when he contradicted a very old postboy about the nearest road to 
London, ^and maintained he knew it best, though he had only come 
that way once, and that time fast asleep. There was dinner prepared, 
and there were bedrooms ready, and everything was arranged as if 
by magic. 

Notwithstanding all this, when the hurry of the first half hour was 
over, the same silence and constraint prevailed that had marked their 
journey down. Mr. Brownlow did not join them at dinner, but 
«*^ained in a separate room. The two other gentlemen hurried in 
SfiiS out with anxious faces, and during the short intervals when they 
were present, conversed apart. Once Mrs. Maylie was called away, 
and after being absent for nearly an hour returned with eyes swollen 
with weeping. All these things made Rose and Oliver, who were not 
in any new secrets, nervous and uncomfortable. They sat wondering 
in silence, or, if they exchanged a few words, spoke in whispers, as if 
they were afraid to hear the sound of their own voices. 

At length, when nine o’clock had come and they began to think 
they were to hear no more that night, Mr. Losberne and Mr. Grimwig 
entered the room, followed by Mr. Brownlow and a man whom Oliver 
almost shrieked with surprise to see, for they told him it was his 
brother, and it was the same man he had met at the market-town and 
seen looking in with Fagin at the window of his little room. Monks 
cast a look of hate, w'hich even then he could not dissemble, at the 
astonished boy, and sat down near the door. Mr. Brownlow, who 
had papers in his hand, walked to a table near which Rose and Oliver 
were seated. 

‘‘This is a painful task,” said he, “but these declarations, which 
have been signed in London before many gentlemen, must be in 
substance repeated here. I would have spared you the degradation, 
but we must hear them from your own lips before we part, and you 
know why. ” 

“Go on,” said the person addressed, turning away his face. 
“ Quick. I have almost done enough, I think. Don’t keep me here.” 

“This child,” said Mr. Brownlow, drawing Oliver to him, and 
laying his hand upon his head, “is your half-brother, the illegitimate 
son of your father, my dear friend Edwin Leeford, by poor young 
Agnes Fleming, who died in giving him birth.” 

“Yes,” said Monks, scowling at the trembling boy, the beating of 
whose heart he might have heard. “That is their bastard child.” 

“The term you use,” said Mr, Brownlow, sternly, “is a reproach 
to those who long since passed beyond the feeble censure of the world. 
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It reflects disgrace on no one living, except you who use it. Let that 
pass. He was born in this town ? ” 

**In the workhouse of this town,” was# the sullen reply. **You 
have the story there.” He pointed impatiently to the papers as he 
spoke. 

“ I must have it here, too,” said Mr. Brownlow, looking round upon 
the listeners. 

“ Listen then ! You ! ” returned Monks. “ His father being taken 
ill at Rome, was joined by his wife, my mother, from whom he had 
been Jong separated, who went from Paris and took me with her — to 
look after his property, for what I know, for she had no great affection 
for him nor he for her. He knew nothing of us, for his senses were 
gone, and he slumbered on till next day, when he died. Among the 
papers in his desk were two dated on the night his illness first came 
on, directed to yourself” — he addressed himself to Mr. Brownlow, — “and 
enclosed in a few short lines to you, with an intimation on the cov ^ 
of the package that it was not to be forwarded till after he was de^H 
One of these papers was a letter to this girl Agnes ; the other, a wil^ v 

“ What of the letter? ” asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“The letter! — A sheet of paper crossed and crossed again, with a 
penitent confession and prayers to God to help her. He had palmed a 
tale on the girl that some secret mysterj^— ^to be explained one day — 
prevented his marrying her just then ; and so she had gone on trusting 
patiently to him, until she trusted too far, and lost what none could 
ever give her back. She v as at that time within a few months of her 
confinement. He told her all he had meant to do to hide her shame, 
if he had lived, and prayed her, if he died, not to curse his memory, or 
think the consequences of their sin would be visited on her or their 
young child, for all the guilt was his. He reminded her of the day 
he had given her the little locket and the ring with her Christian name 
engraved upon it, and a blank left for that which he hoped one day to 
have bestowed upon her — prayed her yet to keep it and wear it next 
her heart, as she had done before — and then ran on wildly in the same 
words over and over again, as if he had gone distracted. I believe 
he had.” 

“ The will,” said Mr. Brownlow, as Oliver’s tears fell fast. 

Monks was silent. 

“The will,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking for him, “was in the 
same spirit as the letter. He talked of miseries which his wife had 
brought upon him ; of the rebellious dispositiori, vice, malice, and 
premature bad passions of you his only son, who had been trained to 
hate him ; and left you and your mother each an annuity of eight 
hundred pounds. The bulk of his property he divided into two equal 
portions — one for Agnes Fleming and the other for their child, if it 
should be born alive and ever come of age. If it were a girl, it was ^ 
to inherit the money unconditionally ; but if a boy, only on the 
stipulation that in his minority he should never have stained his name . 
with any public act of dishonour, meanness^, cowardice, or wrong. He 
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did this, he said, to mark his confidence in the mother, and his 
conviction — only strengthened by approaching death — that the child ; 
would share her gentle heart and noble nature. If he were disappointed 
in this expectation, then the money was to come to you ; for then, and 
not till then, when both children were equal, would he recognise your 
prior claim upon his purse, who had none upon his heart, but had, from 
an infant, repulsed him with coldness and aversion.” 

My mother,” said Monks, in a louder tone, “did what a woman 
should have done — she burnt this will. The letter never reached its 
destination ; but that and other proofs she kept in case they ever tried 
to lie away the blot. The girPs father had the truth from her with 
every aggravation that her violent hate — I lo\e her for it now — could 
add. Goaded by shame and dishonour he fled with his children into a 
remote corner of Wales, changing his very name that his friends might 
never know of his retreat ; and here, no great while afterwards, he 
was found dead in his bed. The girl had left her home in secret some 
l^eeks before ; he had searched for her, on foot, in every town and 
tillage near, and it was on the night when he returned home, assured 
feat she had destroyed herself to hide her shame and his, that his old 
pllart broke.” 

There was a short silence here until Mr. Brownlow took up the 
thread of the narrative. 

“Years after this,” he said, “this* man’s — Edward Leeford’s — - 
mother came to me. He had left her when only eighteen, robbed 
her of jewels and money, gambled, squandered, forged, and fled to 
London, where for two years he had associated with the lowest out- 
casts. She was sinking under a painful and incurable disease, and 
wished to recover him before she died. Inquiries were set on foot, and 
strict searches made. They w^ere unavailing for a long time, but 
ultimately successful ; and he w^ent back wuth her to France.” 

There she died,” said Monks, “after a lingering illness ; and, on 
her death-bed, she bequeathed these -secrets to me, together with her 
unquenchable and deadly hatred of all whom they involved — though 
she need not have left me that, for I had inherited it long before. She 
w^ould not believe that the girl had destroyed herself and the child too, 
but was filled with the impression that a male child had been born and 
was alive. I swore to her, if ever it crossed my path, to hunt it down ; 
never to let it rest, to pursue it wath the bitterest and most unrelenting 
animosity, to vent upon it the hatred that I deeply felt, and to spit 
upon the lempty vaunt of that insulting wdll by dragging it, if I could, 
to the very gallows-foot. She w^as right. He came in my way at last. 

I began well, and but for babbling drabs I Wr'ould have finished as I 
began ! ” 

As the villain folded his arms tight together, and muttered curses on 
himself in the impotence of baffled malice, Mr. Brownlow turned to the 
terrified group beside him, and explained that the Jew, who had been 
his old accomplice and confidant, had a large reward for keeping Oliver 
onsnared— of "which some part was to be given up in the event of his 
<M E3x) 2t 
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being rescued — and that a dispute on this head had led to their visit to 
the country house for the purpose of identifying him. 

The locket and ring? ” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Monks. 

“ I bought them from the man and woman I told you of, who stole 
them from the nurse who stole ^hem from the corpse,” answered 
Monks, without raising his eyes. “You know what became of 
them.” 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. Grimwig, who, disappearing 
with great alacrity, shortly returned, pushing in Mrs. Bumble, and 
dragging her unwilling consort after him. 

“Do my hi’s deceive me!” cried Mr. Bumble, with ill-feigned 
enthusiasm, “ or is that little Oliver? Oh O-li-ver, if you knowM how 
IVe been a-grieving for you ” 

“ Hold your tongue, fool,” murmured Mrs. Bumble. 

“Isn’t natur, natur, Mrs.' Bumble ? ” remonstrated the workhouse 
master. “ Can’t I be supposed to feel—/ as brought him up porochi- 
ally — when I see him a-setting here among ladies and gentlemen of 
the very affablest description ? I always loved that boy as if he’d beeni 
my — my — m}^ own grandfather,” said Mr. Bumble, halting for an 
appropriate comparison. “ Master Oliver, my dear, you remember thf ’ 
blessed gentleman in the white waistcoat ? Ah ! he went to heaven 
last week in a oak coffin with plated handles, Oliver. ” 

“ Come, Sir,” said Mr. Grimwig, tartly ; “ suppress your feelings.” 

“I will do my endeavours, Sir,” replied Mr. Bumble. How do 
you do, Sir? I hope you are very well.” 

This salutation w^as addressed to Mr. Brownlow% wdio had stepped 
up to within a short distance of the respectable couple. He inquired, 
as he pointed to Monks — 

“ Do you know that person ? ” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Bumble flatly. 

“ Perhaps you don’t?” said Mr. Browmlow^ addressing her spouse. 

“ I never saw him in all my life,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“Nor sold him anything, perhaps ? ” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bumble. 

“ You never had, perhaps, a certain gold locket and ring ? ” said Mr. 
Brownlow^ 

“Certainly not,” replied the matron. “ Why are we brought here 
to answer to such nonsense as this ? ” 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. Grimwig, and again that 
gentleman limped away with extraordinary readiness. But not again 
did he return with a stout man and wife ; for this time he led in two 
palsied women, who shook and tottered as they w’^alked. 

“You shut the door the night old Sally died,” said the foremost one, 
raising her shrivelled hand, “ but you couldn’t shut out the sound, nor 
stop the chinks, ” 

No, no,” said the other, looking round her and wagging her tooth- 
less jaws. ^^No, no, no.” 

“ We heard her try to tell you what she’d done, and saw you take a 
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paper from her hand, and watched ycm tcw>, next day, to the pawn- 
broker’s shop,” said the first. 

“Yes,” added the second, “and it was a ‘locket and gold ring.’ 
We found out that, and saw it given you. We were by. Oh ! we 
were by.” 

“And we know more than that,” resumed the first, “ for she told us 
often, long ago, that the young mother had told her that, feeling she 
should never get over it, she was on her way, at the time that she was 
taken ill, to die near the grave of the father of the child.” 

“ Would you like to see the pawnbroker himself? ” asked Mr. Grim- 
wig with a motion towards the door. 

“ No,” replied the woman ; “ if he ” — she pointed to Monks — “has 
been coward enough to confess, as 1 see he has, ard you have sounded 
all these hags till you found the right ones, I have nothing more 
to say. I did sell them, and they’re where you’ll never get them. 
What then ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “except that it remains for us 
to take care that you are neither of you employed in a situation of trust 
again. You may leave the room.” 

I hope,” said Mr. Bumble, looking about h»m with great rueful- 
i^s, as Mr. Grimwig disappeared with the two old women, — “ I hope 
that this unfortunate little circumstance will not deprive me of my 
porochial office ? ” 

“ Indeed it will,” replied Mr. Brownlow\ “You may make up your 
mind to that, and think yourself well off besides.” 

“It was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,” urged Mr. Bumble, 
first looking round to ascertain that his partner had left the room. 

“That is no excuse,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “You were present 
on the occasion of the destruction of these trinkets, and, indeed, are the 
more guilty of the two in the eye of the law, for the law supposes that 
your wife acts under your direction.” 

“ If the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing his hat 
emphatically in both hands, “the law is a ass — a idiot. If that’s the 
eye of the law, the law’s a bachelor ; and the worst I wish the law is, 
that his eye may be opened by experience — ^by experience.” 

Laying great stress on the repetition of these two words, Mr. Bumble 
fixed his hat on very tight, and, putting his hands in his pockets, 
followed his helpmate downstairs. 

“Young lady,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Rose, “ give me your 
hand. Do not tremble. You need not fear to hear the few remaining 
words we have to say.” 

“ If they have — I do not know how they can, but if they have — any 
reference to me,” said Rose, “pray let me hear them at some other 
time, I have not strength or spirits now.” 

“ Nay,” returned the old gentleman, drawing her arm through his ; 
*‘you have more fortitude than this, I am sure. Do you know this 
young lady. Sir ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Monks. 
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I never saw you before,” said Rose, faintly. 

I have seen you often,” returned Monks. 

“The father of the unhappy Agnes had two daughters,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. “ What was the fate of the other — the child ? ” 

“The child,” replied Monks, ** when her father died in a strange 
place, in a strange name, without a letter, book, or scrap of paper that 
yielded the faintest clue by which his friends or relatives could be traced 
— the child was taken by some wretched cottagers, w^ho reared it as 
their own.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Brownlow, signing to Mrs. Maylie to approach. 
“Go on!” 

“You couldn’t find the spot to which these people had repaired,” 
said Monks, “ but where friendship fails, hatred will often force a way. 
My mother found it, after a year of cunning search — ay, and found the 
child.” 

“ She took it, did she ? ” 

“No. The people were poor, and began to sicken — at least the man 
did — of their fine humanity ; so she left it with them, giving them a 
small present of money which would not last long, and promising more, 
which she never meant to send. She didn’t quite rely, however, on 
their discontent and poverty for the child’s unhappiness, but told the 
history of the sister’s shame with such alterations as suited her ; bade 
them take good heed of the child, for she came of bad blood, and told 
them she was illegitimate and sure to go wrong at one time or other. 
The circumstances countenanced all this ; the people believed it, and 
there the child dragged on an existence, miserable enough even to 
satisfy us, until a widow lady, residing then at Chester, saw^ the girl by 
chance, pitied her, and took her home. There was some cursed spell, 
\ think, against us, for in spite of all our efforts she remained there and 
was happy. I lost sight of her two or three years ago, and saw her no 
more until a few months back.” 

“ Do you see her now ? ” 

“Yes. Leaning on your arm.” 

“ But not the less my niece,” cried Mrs. Maylie, folding the fainting 
girl in her arms ; “ not the less my dearest child. I would not lose her 
now for all the treasures of the world. My sweet companion, my own 
dear girl ! ” 

“The only friend I ever had,” cried Rose, clinging to her. “The 
kindest, best of friends. My heart will burst. I cannot bear all this.” 

“You have borne more, and have been, through all, the best and 
gentlest creature that ever shed happiness on every one she knew,” 
said Mrs. Maylie, embracing her tenderly. “Come, come, my love, 
remember who this is who waits to clasp you in his arms, poor child ! 
See here — look, look, my dear ! ” 

“ Not aunt,” cried Oliver, throwing his arms about her neck ; “ I’ll 
never call her aunt — sister, my own dear sister, that something taught 
my heart to love so dearly from the first ! Rose, dear, darling Rose ! ” 

Let the tears which fell, and the broken words which were exchanged 
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in the lon^ close embrace between the orphans, be sacred. A father, 
sister, and mother were gained, and lost, in that one moment. Joy 
and grief were mingled in the cup, but there were no bitter tears, for 
even grief itself arose so softened, and clothed in such sweet and tender 
recollections, that it became a solemn pleasure, and lost all character 
of pain. 

They were a long, long time alone. A soft tap at the door at length 
announced that some one was without. Oliver opened it, glided away, 
and gave place to Harry Maylie. 

“ I know it all,” he said, taking a seat beside the lovely girl. “ Dear 
Rose, I know it all.” 

** I am not here by accident,” he added after a lengthened silence, 
*‘nor have I heard all this to-night, for I knew It yesterday — only 
yesterday. Do you guess that I have come to remind you of a 
promise ? ” 

“ Stay,” said Rose. “ You do know all.” 

All. You gave me leave, at any time within a year, to renew the 
subject of our last discourse.” 

^ I did.” 

^ “Not to press you to alter your determination,” pursued the young 
man, “but to hear you repeat it, if you would. I was to lay w'hatever 
of station or fortune I might possess at your feet, and if you still adhered 
to your former determination, I pledged myself, by no word or act to 
seek to change it.” 

“The same reasons w'hich influenced me then will influence me 
now,” said Rose, firmly. “ If I ever owed a strict and rigid duty to 
her whose goodness saved me from a life of indigence and suffering, 
when should 1 ever feel it as I should to-night ? It is a struggle,” said 
Rose, “ but one I am proud to make ; it is a pang, but one my heart 
shall bear. ” 

“ The disclosure of to-night,” — Hari*}^ began. 

‘*The disclosure of to-night,” replied Rose softly, “ leaves me in the 
same position with reference to you as that in which I stood before.” 

“ You harden your heart against me, Rose,” urged her lover. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry,” said the young lady, bursting into tears, ** I 
wish I could, and spare myself this pain.” 

“ Then why inflict it on yourself? ” said Harr}', taking her hand. 
** Think, dear Rose, think what you have heard to-night.” 

“And what have I heard? What have I heard?” cried Rose. 
**That a sense of his deep disgrace so worked upon my own father 
that he shunned all — there, we have said enough, Harry, we have 
said enough.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” said the young man, detaining her as she rose. 
“ My hopes, my wishes, prospects, feeling, every thought in life except 
my love for you, have undergone a change. I offer you, now, no 
distinction among a bustling crowd, no mingling with a world of 
malice and detraction, where the blood is called into honest cheeks 
by ^ught but real disgrace and shame, but a home — a heart and 
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home — ^yes, dearest Rose, and those, and those alone, are all I have 
to offer. ” 

** What do you mean ? ” she faltered. 

I mean but this — that when I left you last, I left you with a firm 
determination to level all fancied barriers between yourself and me, 
resolved that if my world could not be yours, I would make yours mine, 
— that no pride of birth should curl the lip at you, for I would turn from 
it. This I have done. Those who have shrunk from me because of 
this, have shrunk from you, and proved you so far right. Such power 
and patronage, such relatives of influence and rank, as smiled upon 
me then, look coldly now, but there are smiling fields and waving trees 
in England’s richest county, and by one village church — mine, Rose, 
my own I — there stands a rustic dwelling which you can make me 
prouder of than all tlie hopes I have renounced, measured a thousand-* 
fold. This is my rank and station now, and here I lay it down ! ” 

* ♦ + jfi jfi * 

“ It’s a trying thing waiting supper for lovers,” said Mr. Grimwig, 

^ waking up, and pulling his pocket-handkerchief from over his head. 

Truth to tell, the supper had been waiting a most unreasonable time. 
Neither Mrs. Maylie, nor Hariy^ nor Rose (who all came in together), 
could offer a word in extenuation, 

had serious thoughts of eating my head to-night,” said Mrv^, 
Grimwig, “for I began to think I should get nothing else. I’ll take 
the liberty, if you’ll allow me, of saluting the bride that is to be.” 

Mr. Grimwig lost no time in carrying this notice into effect upon the 
blushing girl, and the example, being contagious, was followed both 
by the Doctor and Mr. Brownlow. Some people affirm that Harry 
Maylie had been observed to set it, originally, in a dark room adjoining, 
but the best authorities consider this downright scandal, he being young 
and a clergyman. 

“Oliver, my child,” said Mrs. Maylie, “where have you been, and 
why do you look so sad ? There are tears stealing down your face at 
this moment. What is the matter ? ” 

It is a world of disappointment, often to the hopes we most cherish, 
and hopes that do our nature the greatest honour. 

Poor Dick was dead ! 


CHAPTER LII 

THE JEW’S LAST NIGHT ALI\T: 

The court was paved from floor to roof with human faces. Inquisitive 
and eager eyes peered from every inch of space. From the rail before 
the dock, away into the sharpest angle of the smallest corner in the 
galleries, all looks were fixed upon one man — the Jew'. Before him 
and behind, above, below, on the right and on the left, he seemed to 
stand surrounded by a firmament, all bright with gleaming eyes. 
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He stocxl there, m all this glare of living light, with one hand resting 
on the wooden slab before him, the other held to his ear, and his head 
thrust forward to enable him to catch with greater distinctness every 
word that fell from the presiding judge who was delivering his charge 
to the jury. At times he turned his eyes sharply upon them, to observe 
the effect of the slightest featherweight in his favour ; and when the 
points against him were stated with terrible distinctness, looked 
towards his counsel in mute appeal that he would, even then, urge 
something in his behalf. Beyord these manifestations of anxiety, he 
stirred not hand or foot. He had scarcely moved since the trial began ; 
and now that the judge ceased to speak, he still remained in the same 
strained attitude of close attention, with h^’s gaze bent on him, as 
though he listened still. 

A slight bustle in the court recalled hioi to himself. Looking round, 
he saw that the jurymen had turned together to consider of their 
verdict. As his eyes wandered to the galler}^ he could see the people 
rising above each other to see his face, some hastily applying their 
glasses to their eyes, and others whispering their neighbours with 
looks expressive of abhorrence. A few there were, who seemed un- 
mindful of him and looked onl}^ to the jury, in impatient wonder how 
they could delay. But in no one face — not even among the women, of 
whom there were many there — could he read the faintest sympathy 
with himself, or any feeling but one of all-absorbing interest that he 
should be condemned. 

As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the death-like stillness 
came again, and looking back, he saw that the jurymen had turned 
towards the judge. Hush ! 

They only sought permission to retire. 

He looked wistfully into their faces, one by one, when they passed 
out, as though to see which way the greater number leant, but that 
was fruitless. The jailer touched him on the shoulder. He followed 
mechanically to the end of the dock and sat down on a chair. The 
man pointed it out or he would not have seen it. 

He looked up into the gallery again. Some of the people were 
eating, and some fanning themselves wdth handkerchiefs, for the 
crowded place was very hot. There was one young man sketching his 
face in a little note -book. He wondered whether it was like, and 
looked on when the artist broke his pencil -point and made another 
with his knife, as any idle spectator might have done. 

In the same way, when he turned his eyes towards the judge his 
mind began to busy itself with the fashion of his dress, and what it 
cost, and how he put it on. There was an old fat gentleman on the 
bench too, who had gone out some half an hour before and now come 
back. He wondered within himself whether this man had been to get 
his dinner, what he had had, and where he had had it ; and pursued 
this train of careless thought until some new object caught his eye and 
roused another. 

Not that all this time his mind was, for an instant, free from (me 
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oppressive overwlielining sen^ of the grave that opened at his feet ; It 
was ever present to him, but in a vague and general way> and he could 
not fix his thoughts upon it. Thus, even while he trembled and turned 
burning hot at the idea of speedy death, he fell to counting the iron 
spikes before him, and wondering how the head of one had been 
broken off, and whether they would mend it or leave it as it was. 
Then he thought of all the horrors of the gallows and the scaffold — 
and stopped to watch a man sprinkling the floor to cool it — and then 
went on to think again. 

At length there was a cry of silence, and a breathless look from all 
towards the door. The jury returned, and passed him close. He could 
glean nothing from their faces ; they might as well have been of stone. 
Perfect stillness ensued — not a rustle — not a breath — Guilty. 

The building rang with a tremendous shout, and another, and 
another, and then it echoed deep loud groans, that gathered strength 
as they swelled out, like angr^^ thunder. It was a peal of joy from the 
populace outside, greeting the news that he would die on Monday. 

The noise subsided, and he w^as asked if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be passed upon him. He had 
resumed his listening attitude, and looked intently at his questioner 
while the demand was made ; but it was twice repeated before he 
seemed to hear it, and then he only muttered that he was an old ma% 
— an old man — an old man — and so, dropping into a whisper, wa#’^' 
silent again. j 

The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner still stood with 
the same air and gesture. A woman in the gallery uttered some ex- 
clamation, called forth by this dread solemnity ; he looked hastily up 
as if angry at the interruption, and bent forward yet more attentively. 
The address was solemn and impressive, the sentence fearful to hear. 
But he stood like a marble figure, without the motion of a nerve. His 
haggard face was still thrust forward, his under-jaw hanging down, 
and his eyes staring out before him, when the jailer put his hand upon 
his arm and beckoned him away. He gazed stupidly about him for an 
instant, and obeyed. 

They led him through a paved room under the court, where some 
prisoners were waiting till their turns came, and others were talking 
to their friends, who crowded round a grate which looked into the open 
yard. There was nobody there to speak to ki/n ; but, as he passed, 
the prisoners fell back to render him more visible to the people who 
were clinging to the bars, and they assailed him with opprobrious 
names, and screeched and hissed. He shook his fist and would have 
spat upon them, but his conductors hurried him on through a gloomy 
passage, lighted by a few dim lamps, into the interior of the prison. 

Here he was searched, that he might not have about him the means 
of anticipating the law ; this ceremony performed, they led him to one 
of the condemned cells, and left him there — alone. 

He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, which served for 
seat and bedstead ; and casting his blood-shot eyes upon the ground. 
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tried to collect his thoughts. After awhile he began to remember a 
few disjointed fragments of what the judge had said, though it had., 
seemed to him at the time that he could not hear a word. These 
gradually fell into their proper places and by degrees suggested more, 
so that in a little time he had the whole almost as it was delivered. 
To be hanged by the neck till he was dead — that w^as the end. To be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

As it came on very dark, he began to think of all the men he had 
known who had died upon the scaffold — some of them through his 
means. They rose up in such quick succession that he could hardly 
count them. He had seen some of them die, — and had joked too, 
because they died with prayers upon their lips. With what o rattling 
noise the drop went down ; and how suddenly they changed from 
strong and vigorous men to dangling heaps of clothes ! 

Some of them might have inhabited that veiy^ cel! — sat upon that 
very spot. It was very dark ; why didn’t they bring a light? The 
cell had been built for many years. Scores of men must have passed 
their last hours there. It was like sitting in a vault strewn with dead 
bodies — the cap, the noose, the pinioned arms, the faces that he knew, 
even beneath that hideous veil. — Light, light ! 

At length, when his hands were raw with beating against the heavy 
door and walls, two men appeared, one bearing a candle, which he 
thrust into an iron candlestick fixed against the wall, the other 
dragging in a mattress on which to pass the night — for the prisoner 
was to be left alone no more. 

Then came night — dark, dismal, silent night. Other watchers are 

f lad to hear the church-clock strike, for they tell of life and coming day. 

b the Jew they brought despair. The boom of every iron bell came 
laden with the one deep hollow sound — Death. What availed the 
noise and bustle of cheerful morning, which penetrated even there, to 
him ? It was another form of knell, with mockery added to the 
warning. 

The day passed off — day ! There was no day ; it was gone as soon 
as come — and night came on again ; night so long, and yet so short ; 
long in its dreadful silence, and short in its fleeting hours. At one 
time he raved and blasphemed ; and at another howled and tore his 
hair. Venerable men of his own persuasion had come to pray beside 
him, but he had driven them away with curses. They renewed their 
charitable efforts, and he beat them off. 

Saturday night. He had only one night more to live. And as he 
thought of this, the day broke — Sunday. 

It was not until the night of this last awful day that a withering 
sense of his helpless, desperate state came in its full intensity upon his 
blighted soul, — not that he had ever held any defined or positive hope of 
mercy, but that he had never been able to consider more than the dim 
probability of dying so soon. He had spoken little to either of the two 
men who relieved each other in their attendance upon him ; and they, 
fot their parts, made no effort to rouse his attention. He had sat there. 
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awake, but dreaffiS^. Now he started up every minute, and with 
gasping mouth and burning skin hurried to and fro in such a paroxysm 
of fear and wrath that even they — used to such sights — ^recoiled from 
him with horror. He grew so terrible at last, in all the tortures of his 
evil conscience, that one man could not bear to sit there, eyeing him 
alone ; and so the two kept watch together. 

He cowered down upon his stone bed and thought of the past. He 
had been wounded with some missiles from the crowd on the day of his 
capture, and his head was bandaged with a linen cloth. His red hair 
hung down upon his bloodless face ; his beard was torn, and twisted 
into knots ; his eyes shone with a terrible light ; his unwashed flesh 
crackled with the fever that burnt him up. Eight — nine — ten. If it 
was not a trick to frighten him, and those were the real hours treading 
on each other’s heels, where would he be when they came round again ; 
Eleven ! Another struck, before the voice of the previous hour had 
ceased to vibrate. At eight, he would be the only mourner in his own 
funeral train ; at eleven 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden so much miseiy 
and such unspeakable anguish not only from the eyes, but, too often 
and too long, from the thoughts of men, never held so dread a spectacle 
as that. The few who lingered as they passed, and wondered what the 
man was doing who was to be hung to-morrow, would have slept but 
ill that night if they could have seen him. 

From early in the evening until nearly midnight little groups of two 
and three presented themselves at the lodge-gate, and inquired with 
anxious faces whether any reprieve had been received. These being 
answered in the negative, communicated the welcome intelligence tp 
clusters in the street, who pointed out to one another the door from 
which he must come out, and showed where the scaffold would be 
built ; and, walking with unwilling steps away, turned back to conjure 
up the scene. By degrees they fell off one by one, and for an hour in 
the dead of night the street was left to solitude and darkness. 

The space before the prison was cleared and a few strong barriers, 
painted black, had been already thrown across the road to break the 
pressure of, the expected crowd, when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver 
appeared at the wicket, and presented an order of admission to the 
prisoner, signed by one of the sheriffs. They were immediately 
admitted into the lodge. 

“ Is the young gentleman to come too, Sir?” said the man whose 
duty it was to conduct them. “ It’s not a sight for children. Sir.” 

“ It is not indeed, my friend,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow ; ** but my busi- 
ness with this man is intimately connected with him, and as this child 
has seen him in the full career of his success and villainy, I think it well 
— even at the cost of some pain and fear — that he should see him now.” 

These few words had been said apart, so as to be inaudible to Oliver. 
The man touched his hat, and glancing at Oliver with some curiosity, 
opened another gate opposite to that by which they had entered, and 
led them on through dark and winding ways towards the cells. 
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This,” said the man, stopping in a gloomy passage where a couple 
of workmen were making some preparations in profound silence,-^ 

this is the place he passes through. If you step this way you can 
see the door he goes out at.** 

He led them into a stone kitchen, fitted with coppers for dressing 
the prison food, and pointed to a door. There was an open grating 
above it, through which came the sound of men’s voices, mingled with 
the noise of hammering and the throwing down of boards. They were 
putting up the scaffold. 

From this place they passed through several strong gates, opened 
by other turnkeys from the inner side, and having entered an open yard, 
ascended a flight of narrow steps, and came in^o a passage with a row 
of strong dodrs on the left hand. Motioning t^em to remain where 
they were, the turnkey knocked at one of these wnth his bunch of keys. 
The two attendants, after a little whispering, came out into the passage, 
stretching themselves as if glad of the temporary relief, and motioned 
the visitors to follow the jailer into the cell. They did so. 

The condemned criminal was seated on his bed, rocking himself from 
side to side, with a countenance more like that of a snared beast than 
the face of a man. His mind was evidently wandering to his old life, 
for ^he continued to mutter, without appearing conscious of their 
presence otherwise than as a part of his vision — 

Good boy, Charley — well done — ’* he mumbled. “ Oliver too, ha ! 
ha ! ha I Oliver too — quite the gentleman now — quite the — take that 
boy away to bed ! ” 

The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver, and, whispering him 
not to be alarmed, looked on without speaking 

“ Take him away to bed ! *’ cried the Jew . Do you hear me, some 
of you ? He has been the — the — somehow^ the cause of all this. It’s 
wwth the money to bring him up to it — Bolter’s throat. Bill ; never 
mind the girl — Bolter’s throat as deep as you can cut. Saw his 
head off!” 

“ Fagin,” said the jailer. 

“That’s me!” cried the Jew, falling instantly into the attitude of 
listening he had assumed upon his trial. “An old man, my Lord ; a 
very old, old man ! ” 

“ Here,” said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his breast to keep 
him down. “Here’s somebody w^ants to see you, to ask you some 
questions, I suppose. Fagin, Fagin, are you a man ! ” 

“I shan’t be one long,” replied the Jew% looking up with a face 
retaining no human expression but rage and terror. “ Strike them all 
dead ! What right have they to butcher me ? ” 

As he spoke he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. Brownlow\ Shrink- 
ing to the furthest corner of the seat, he demanded to know what they 
wanted there. 

“Steady,” said the turnkey, still holding him down. “Now, Sir, 
tell him what you Vant — quick, if you please, for he grows worse as 
the time gets on.” 
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‘*You have some papers/’ said Mr. Brownlow advancing, ** which 
were placed in your hands, for better security, by a man called Monks.” 

** It's all a lie together,” replied the Jew. “ I haven’t one — not one.” 

, For the love of God,” said Mr. Brownlow solemnly, ‘*do not say 
that now, upon the veiy^ verge of death, but tell me where they are. 
You know that Sikes is dead ; that Monks has confessed ; that there is 
no hope of any further gain. Where are those papers ? ” 

“ Oliver,” cried the Jew, beckoning to him. “ Here, here ! Let me 
whisper to you.” 

“ I am not afraid,” said Oliver in a low voice, as he relinquished 
Mr. Brownlow’s hand. 

“The papers,” said the Jew, drawing him towards him, “are in a 
canvas bag, in a hole a little way up the chimney in the top front-room. 
I want to talk to you, my dear. I want to talk to you.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Oliver. “Let me say a prayer. Do! Let 
me say one prayer. Say only one, upon your knees, with me, and we 
will talk till morning ” 

“Outside, outside,” replied the Jew, pushing the boy before him 
towards the door, and looking vacantly over his head. “ Say I’ve gone 
to sleep — they’ll believe you. You can get me out if you take me so. 
Now then, now then ! ” 

“ Oh ! God forgive this wretched man ! ” cried the boy with a burst 
of tears. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” said the Jew. “That’ll help us on. 
This door first. If I shake and tremble as we pass the gallows, don’t 
you mind, but hurry on. Now, now, now ! ” 

“ Have you nothing else to ask him, Sir ? ” inquired the turnkey. 

“No other question,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ If I hoped we could 
recall him to a sense of his position — ” 

“Nothing will do that, Sir,” replied the man, shaking his head. 
“You had better leave him.” 

The door of the cell opened, and the attendants returned. 

“Press on, press on,” cried the Jew. “Softly, but not so slow. 
Faster, faster ! ” 

The men laid hands upon him, and disengaging Oliver from his 
grasp, held him back. He struggled with the power of desperation 
for an instant, and then sent up cry upon cry, that penetrated even 
those massive walls, and rang in their ears until they reached the open 
yard. 

It was some time before they left the prison. Oliver nearly swooned 
after this frightful scene, and was so weak that for an hour or more he 
had not the strength to walk. 

Day "was dawning when they again emerged. A great multitude 
had already assembled ; the windows were filled with people, smoking 
and playing cards to beguile the time ; the crowd were pushing, 
quarrelling, and joking. Everything told of life and animation, but 
one dark cluster of objects in the very centre of all — the black stage, 
the cross-beam, the rope, and all the hideous apparatus of death. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

AND LAST 

The fortunes of those who have figured in this tale are nearly closed* 
The little that remains to their historian to relate is told in few and 
simple words. 

Before three months had passed, Rose Fleming and Harry Maylie 
were married in the village church w^hich was henceforth to be the 
scene of the young clergyman's labours ; on <he same day th^y entered 
into possession of their new and happy home 

Mrs. Maylie took up her abode with hei son and daughter-in-law, to 
enjoy, during the tranquil remainder of her days, the greatest felicity 
^at age and worth can know — the contemplation of the happiness of 
on whom the warmest affections and tenderest cares of a well- 
spent life have been unceasingly bestowed. 

It appeared, on full and careful investigation, that if the wreck of 
property remaining in the custody of Monks (which had never prospered 
either in his hands or in those of his mother) were equally divided 
between himself and Oliver, it would yield to each little more than 
three thousand pounds. By the provisions of his father’s will Oliver 
would have been entitled to the whole, but Mr. Brownlow, unwilling 
to deprive the elder son of the opportunity of retrieving his former vices 
and pursuing an honest career, proposed this mode of distribution, to 
which his young charge joyfully acceded. 

Monks, still bearing that assumed name, retired \\ ith his portion to 
a distant part of the New World, where, having quickly squandered it, 
he once more fell into his old courses, and, after undergoing a long 
confinement for some fresh act of fraud and knaver}^, at length sank 
under an attack of his old disorder, and died in prison. As far from 
home died the chief remaining members of his friend Fagin’s gang. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his own son. Removing with him 
and the old housekeeper to within a mile of the parsonage house where 
his dear friends resided, he gratified the only remaining wish of Oliver’s 
W'arm and earnest heart, and thus linked together a little society, whose 
condition approached as nearly to one of perfect happiness as can ever 
be known in this changing world. 

Soon after the marriage of the young people, the worthy Doctor 
returned to Chertsey, where, bereft of the presence of his old friends, he 
would have been discontented if his temperament had admitted of such 
a feeling, and would have turned quite peevish if he had known how. . 
For two or three months he contented himself with hinting that he 
feared the air began to disagree with him ; then, finding that the place 
really was, to him, no longer what it had been before, he settled his 
business on his assistant, took a bachelor’s cottage just outside the 
village of which his young friend was pastor, and instantaneously 
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recovered. he took to gardenings, planting, fishing, carpentering, 

and various other pursuits of a similar kind — all undertaken with his 
characteristic impetuosity — and in each and all he has since become 
famous throughout the neighbourhood as a most profound authority. 

Before his removal he had managed to contract a strong friendship 
for Mr. Grimwig, which that eccentric gentleman cordially reciprocated. 
He is accordingly visited by him a great many times in the course of the 
year. On all such occasions Mr. Grimwig plants, fishes, and carpenters 
with great ardour, doing everything in a very singular and unprece- 
dented manner, but always maintaining, with his favourite asseveration, 
that his mode is the right one. On Sundays he never fails to criticise 
the sermon to the young clergyman’s face, always informing Mr. 
Losberne in strict confidence, afterwards, that he considers it an excel- 
lent performance, but deems it as well not to say so. It is a standing 
and very favourite joke for Mr. Brownlow to rally him on his old pro- 
phecy concerning Oliver, and to remind him of the night on which they 
sat with the watch between them waiting his return ; but Mr. Grimw^ 
contends that he was right In the main, and in proof thereof, remarks^ . 
that Oliver did not come hack after all, which always calls forth a laugh 
on his side and increases his good-humour. 

Mr. Noah Claypole, receiving a free pardon from the Crown in con- 
sequence of being admitted approver against the Jew, and considering 
his profession not altogether as safe a one as he could wish, was for 
some little time at a loss for the means of a livelihood not burthened 
with too much work. After some consideration he went into business 
as an Informer, in w'hich calling he realises a genteel subsistence. His 
plan is, to walk out once a week during church time attended by 
Charlotte in respectable attire. The lady faints away at the doors of 
charitable publicans, and the gentleman being accommodated with 
threepennyworth of brandy to restore her, lays an information next day 
and pockets half the penalty. Sometimes Mr. Claypole faints himself, 
but the result is the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, deprived of their situations, were gradually 
reduced to great indigence and misery, and finally became paupers in 
that very same workhouse in which they had once lorded it over others. 
Mr. Bumble has been heard to say that in this reverse and degradation 
he has not even spirits to be thankful for being separated from his wife. 

As to Mr. Giles and Brittles, they still remain in their old posts, 
although the former is bald and the last-named boy quite grey. They 
sleep at the parsonage, but divide their attentions so equally among its 
inmates and Oliver, and Mr. Brownlow, and Mr. Losberne, that to this 
day the villagers have never been able to discover to which establishment 
they properly belong. 

Master Charles Bates, appalled by Sikes’s crime, fell into a train of 
reflection whether an honest life was not, after all, the best. Arriving 
at the conclusion that it certainly was, he turned his back upon the 
scenes of the past, resolved to amend it in some new sphere of action. 
He struggled hard and suffered much for some time ; but, having a 
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contented dispoation and a good purpose, succeeded in the end ; and 
from being a farmer’s drudge, and a carrier’s lad, is now the merriest' 
young*grazier in all Northamptonshire. ^ 

And now the hand that traces these words falters as it approaches 
the conclusipn of its task, and would weave, for a little longer space, 
the thread of these adventures. 

I would fain linger yet with a few of those among whom I have so 
long moved, and share their happiness by endeavouring to depict it. 

I would show Rose Maylie in all the bloom and grace of early woman- 
hood, shedding on her secluded path in life such soft and gentle light 
as fell on all who trod it with her, and shone into their hearts. I would 
paint her the life and joy of the fireside clicle xnd the lively summer 
group ; I would follow her through the sultry fieHs at noon, and h<=*ar 
the low tones of her sweet voice in the n.oonlit evening walk ; I would 
watch her in all her goodness and charity abroad, and the smiling 
'tihtiring discharge of domestic duties at home ; I would paint her and 
her dead sister’s child happy in their mutual love, and passing whole 
^llburs together in picturing the friends whom they had so sadly lost ; I 
would summon before me, once again, those joyous little faces that 
clustered round her knee, and listen to their merry prattle ; I would 
recall the tones of that clear laugh, and conjure up the sympathising 
tear that glistened in the soft blue eye. These, and a thousand looks 
and smiles, and turns of thought and speech — I would fain recall them, 
every one. 

How Mr. Brownlow went on, from day to day, filling the mind of 
his adopted child with stores of knowledge, and becoming attached to 
him more and more as his nature developed itself, and showed the 
thriving seeds of all he wished him to become — how he traced in him 
new traits of his early friend, that awakened in his own bosom old 
remembrances, melancholy and yet sweet and soothing — how the 
two orphans, tried by adversity, remembered its lessons in mercy to 
others, and mutual love and fervent thanks to Him who had protected 
and preserved them — these are all matters which need not to be told. 
I have said that they were truly happy ; and without strong affection 
and humanity of heart, and gratitude to that Being whose code is Mercy, 
and whose great attribute is Benevolence to all things that breathe, true 
happiness can never been attained. 

Within the altar of the old village church there stands a white marble 
tablet, which bears as yet but one word, — “ Agnes ! ” There is no 
coffin in that tomb, and may it be many, many years before another 
name is placed above it ! But, if the spirits of the Dead ever come back 
to earth to visit spots hallowed by the love — the love beyond the grave 
— of those whom they knew in life, I believe that the shade of Agnes 
sometimes hovers round that solemn nook. I believe it none the less 
because that nook is in a Church, and she was weak and erring. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT ENGLAND AND THE ROMANS 

If you look at a Map of the World, you will see, in the left-hand 
upper corner of the Eastern Hemisphere, two Islands lying in the sea. 
They are England and Scotland, and Ireland. England and Scotland 
form the greater part of these Islands. Ireland is the next in size. 
The little neighbouring islands, which are so small upon the Map as 
to be mere dots, are chiefly little bits of Scotland, broken off, I dare 
say, in the course of a great length of time, by the power of the 
restless watea 

In the old days, a long, long while ago, before our Saviour W'as 
born on earth and lay asleep in a manger, these Islands were in the 
same place, and the stormy sea roared round them, just as it roars 
now. But the sea was not alive, then, with great ships and brave 
sailors, sailing to and from all parts of the world. It was very lonely. 
The Islands lay solitary, in the great expanse of water. The foaming 
waves dashed against their cliffs, and the bleak winds blew over their 
forests ; but the winds and waves brought no adventurers to land upon 
the Islands, and the savage Islanders knew nothing of the rest of the 
world, and the rest of the world knew nothing of them. 

It is supposed that the Phoenicians, who were an ancient people, 
famous for carrying on trade, came in ships to these Islands, and 
found that they produced tin and lead ; both veiy^ useful things, as 
you knoW| and both produced to this very hour upon the sea-coast. 
The most celebrated tin mines in Cornwall are, still, close to the 
Sea. One of them, which I have seen, is so close to it that it is 
hollowed out underneath the ocean ; and the miners say, that in 
Stormy weather, when they are at work down in that deep place, they 
can hear the noise of the waves thundering above their heads. So, 
the Phoenicians, coasting about the Islands, would come, without 
much difhculty, to where the tin and lead were, 
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The Phoenicians traded with the Islanders for these metals, and 
gave the Islanders some other useful things in exchange. The 
Islanders were, at first, poor savages, going almost naked, or only 
dressed in the rough skins of beasts, and staining their bodies, as 
Other savages do, with coloured e^^rths and the juices of plants. But 
the Phoenicians, sailing over to the opposite coasts of France and 
Belgium, and saying to the people there, “We have been to those 
white cliffs across the water, which you can see in fine weather, and 
from that country, which is called Britain, we bring this tin and 
lead,” tempted some of the French and Belgians to come over also. 
These people settled themselves on the south coast of England, which 
is now called Kent ; and, although they were a rough people too, they 
taught the savage Britons some useful arts, and improved that part of 
the Islands. It is probable that other people came over from Spain to 
Ireland, and settled there. 

Thus, by little and little, strangers became mixed with the Inlanders, 
and the savage Britons grew into a wild bold people ; almost savage, 
still, especially in the interior of the country away from the sea where 
the foreign settlers seldom went ; but hardy, brave, and strong. 

The whole country was covered with forests, and swamps. The 
greater part of it was very misty and cold. There were no roads, no 
bridges, no streets, no houses that you ^\ould think deserving of the 
name. A town was nothing but a collection of straw-covered huts, 
hidden in a thick wood, with a ditch all round, and a low wall, made 
of mud, or the trunks of trees placed one upon another. The people 
planted little or no corn, but lived upon the flesh of their flocks and 
cattle. They made no coins, but used metal rings for money. They 
were clever in basket-work, as savage people often are ; and they 
could make a coarse kind of cloth, and some very bad earthenware. 
But in building fortresses they were much more clever. 

They made boats of basket-work, covered with the skins of animals, 
but seldom, if ever, ventured far from the shore. They made swords, 
of copper mixed with tin ; but, these swords were of an awkward shape, 
and so soft that a heavy blow would bend one. They made light 
shields, short pointed daggers, and spears — which they jerked back 
after they had thrown them at an enemy, by a long strip of leather 
fastened to the stem. The butt-end was a rattle, to frighten an 
enemy’s horse. The ancient Britons, being divided into as many as 
thirty or forty tribes, each commanded by its own little king, were 
constantly fighting with one another, as savage people usually do; 
and they always fought with these weapons. 

They were very fond of horses. The standard of Kent was the 
picture of a white horse. They could break them in and manage 
them wonderfully well. Indeed, the horses (of which they had an 
abundance, though they were rather small) were so well taught in 
those days, that they can scarcely be said to have improved since ; 
though the men are so much wiser. They understood, and obeyed, 
every word of command ; and would stand still by themselves, in all 
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the din and noise of battle, while their masters went to fight on foot. 
The Britons could not have succeeded in their most remarkable art, 
without the aid of these sensible and trusty animals. The art I mean"" 
is the construction and management of war -chariots or cars, for 
which they have ever been celebrated in history. Each of the best 
sort of these chariots, not quite breast high in front, and open at the 
back, contained one man to drive, and two or three others to fight — all 
standing up. The horses who drew them were so well trained, that 
they would tear, at full gallop, over the most stony ways, and even 
through the woods ; dashing down their masters’ enemies beneath 
their hoofs, and cutting them to pieces with the blades of swords, or 
scythes, which were fastened to the wheels, and stretched out beyond 
the car on each side, for that cruel purpose. In a moment, while at 
full speed, the horses w'ould stop at the Oliver’s command. The men 
within would leap out, deal blows about them with their swords like 
hail, leap on the horses, on the pole, spring back into the chariots 
anyhow ; and, as soon as they were safe, the horses tore away again. 

The Britons had a strange and terrible religion, called the Religion 
of the Druids. It seems 10 have been brought over, in very early 
times indeed, from the opposite country of France, anciently called 
Gaul, and to have mixed up the worship of the Serpent, and of the 
f^Sun and Moon, with the worship of some of the Heathen Gods and 
Goddesses. Most of its ceremonies w^ere kept secret by the priests, 
the Druids, who pretended to be enchanters, and who carried magicians* 
wands, and wore, each of them, about his neck, wdiat he told the 
ignorant people was a Serpent’s egg in a golden case. But it is 
certain that the Druidical ceremonies included the sacrifice of human 
victims, the torture of some suspected criminals, and, on particular 
occasions, even the burning alive, in immense wicker cages, of a 
number of men and animals together. The Druid Priests had some 
kind of veneration for the Oak, and for the mistletoe — the same plant 
that we hang up in houses at Christmas Time now — when its white 
berries grew upon the Oak, They met together in dark w’oods, w’hich 
they called Sacred Groves ; and there they instructed, in their 
mysterious arts, young men who came to them as pupils, and who 
sometimes stayed with them as long as twenty years. 

These Druids built great Temples and altars, open to the sky, 
fragments of some of which are yet remaining. Stonehenge, on 
Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire, is the most extraordinary of these. 
Three curious stones, called Kits Coty House, on Bluebell Hill, near 
Maidstone, in Kent, form another. We know, from examination of 
the great blocks of which such buildings are made, that they could 
not have been raised without the aid of some ingenious machines, 
which are common now, but which the ancient Britons certainly did 
not use in making their own uncomfortable houses. I should not 
wonder if the Druids, and their pupils who stayed with them twenty 
years, knowing more than the rest of the Britons, kept the people out 
of sight while they made these buildings, and then pretended that 
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they built them by magic. Perhaps they had a hand in the fortresses 
too ; at all events, as they were very powerful, and very much believed 
in, and as they made and executed the laws, and paid no taxes, I 
don’t wonder that they liked their trade. And, as they persuaded the 
people the more Druids there were, the better off the people would be, 
1 don’t wonder that there were a good many of them. But it is 
pleasant to think that there are no Druids, now^ who go on in that 
way, and pretend |to carry Enchanters’ Wands and Serpents’ Eggs— 
and of course there is nothing of the kind, anywhere. 

Such was the improved condition of the ancient Britons, fifty-five 
years before the birth of our Saviour, when the Romans, under their 
great General, Julius Caesar, were masters of all the rest of the known 
world. Julius Caesar had then just conquered Gaul ; and hearing, in 
Gaul, a good deal about the opposite Island with the white cliffs, and 
about the bravery of the Britons who inhabited it — some of whom had 
been fetched over to help the Gauls in the war against him — he 
resolved, as he was so near, to come and conquer Britain next. 

So, Julius Caesar came sailing over to this Island of ours, with 
eighty vessels and twelve thousand men. And he came from the 
French coast between Calais and Boulogne, “because thence was the 
shortest passage into Britain ” ; just for the same reason as our steam- 
boats now take the same track, every day. He expected to 
Britain easily ; but it was not such easy work as he supposed — for the 
bold Britons fought most bravely ; and, what wdth not having his 
horse-soldiers with him (for they had been driven back by a storm), 
and what with having some of his vessels dashed to pieces by a high 
tide after they were drawn ashore, he ran great risk of being totally 
defeated. However, for once that the bold Britons beat him, he beat 
thexTi twice ; though not so soundly but that he was very glad to 
accept their proposals of peace, and go away. 

But, in the spring of the next year, he came back ; this time, with 
eight hundred vessels and thirty thousand men. The British tribes 
chose, as their general-in-chief, a Briton, whom the Romans in their 
Latin language called Cassivellaunus, but whose British name is 
supposed to have been Caswallon. A brave general he was, and 
well he and his soldiers fought the Roman army ! So well, that 
whenever in that war the Roman soldiers saw a great cloud of dust, 
and heard the rattle of the rapid British chariots, they trembled in 
their hearts. Besides a number of smaller battles, there was a battle 
fought near Canterbury, in Kent ; there was a battle fought near 
Chertsey, in Surrey ; there was a battle fought near a marshy little 
toivn in a wood, the capital of that part of Britain which belonged to 
Cassivellaunus, and which was probably near what is now Saint 
Albans, in Hertfordshire. However, brave Cassivellaunus had the 
worst of it, on the whole ; though he and his men always fought like 
lions. As the other British chiefs were jealous of him, and were 
always quarrelling with him, and with one another, he gave up, and 
proposed peace. Julius Caesar was very glad to grant peace eadly. 
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and to go away again with all his remaining ships and men. He had 
expected to find pearls in Britain, and he may have found a few for 
anything I know ; but, at all events, he found delicious oysters, and I 
am sure he found tough Britons — of whom, I dare say, he made the 
same complaint as Napoleon Bonaparte the great French General did, 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, when he said they were such 
unreasonable fellows that they never knew when they were beaten. 
They never did know, I believe, and never will. 

Nearly a hundred years passed on, and all that time there was 
peace in Britain. The Britons improved their towns and mode of 
life : became more civilised, travelled, and learnt a great deal from 
the Gauls and Romans. At last, the Roman Emperor, Claudius, sent 
Aulus Plautius, a skilful general, with a might) force, to subdue the 
Island, and shortly afterwards arrived himself. They did little ; and 
OsTORiUS Scapula, another general, came. Some of the British 
Chiefs of Tribes submitted. Others resolved to fight to the death. 
Qjllplese brave men, the bra\est was Caractacus, or Caradoc, who 

C B battle to the ’Romans, with his army, among the mountains of 
th Wales. “This day,” said he to his soldiers, “decides the fate 
of Britain ! Your liberty, or your eternal slavery, dates from this 
hour. Remember your brave ancestors, who drove the great Caesar 
himself across the sea ! ” On hearing these words, his men, with a 
great shout, rushed upon the Romans. But the strong Roman swords 
and armour were too much for the weaker British weapons in close 
conflict. The Britons lost the day. The wife and daughter of the 
brave Caractacus were taken prisoners ; his brothers delivered them- 
selves up ; he himself was betrayed into the hands of the Romans by 
his false and base step-mother ; and they carried him, and all his 
family, in triumph to Rome, 

But a great man will be great in misfortune, great in prison, great 
in chains. His noble air, and dignified endurance of distress, so 
touched the Roman people who thronged the streets to see him, that 
he and his family were restored to freedom. No one knows whether 
his great heart broke, and he died in Rome, or whether he ever 
returned to his own dear country, English oaks have grown up from 
acorns, and withered away, when they were hundreds of years old — 
and other oaks have sprung up in their places, and died too, very aged 
— since the rest of the history of the brave Caractacus was forgotten. 

Still, the Britons would not yield. They rose again and again, and 
died by thousands, sword in hand. They rose, on every possible 
occasion. Suetonius, another Roman general, came, and stormed the 
Island of Anglesey (then called Mona), which was supposed to be 
Sacred, and he burnt the Druids in their own wicker cages, by their 
own fires. But, even while he was in Britain, with his victorious 
troops, the Britons rose. Because Boadicea, a British queen, the 
widow of the King of the Norfolk and Suffolk people, resisted the 
plundering of her property by the Romans who were settled in 
England, she was scourged, by order of Catus, a Roman oflicer ; and 
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he^two daug^hters were shamefully Insulted in her presence, and her 
husband’s relations were made slaves. To avenge this injury, the 
Britons rose, with all their might and rage. They drove CatCS 
into Gaul ; they laid the Roman possessions waste ; they forced the 
Romans out of London, then a poor little town, but a trading place ; 
they hanged, burnt, crucified, and slew by the sword, seventy thousand 
Romans in a few days. Suetonius strengthened his army, and ad- 
vanced to give them battle. They strengthened their army, and 
desperately attacked his, on the field where it was strongly posted. 
Before the first charge of the Britons was made, Boadicea, in a war- 
chariot, with her fair hair streaming in the wind, and her injured 
daughters lying at her feet, drove among the troops, and cried to them 
for vengeance on their oppressors, the licentious Romans. The 
Britons fought to the last ; but they were vanquished with great 
slaughter, and the unhappy queen took poison. 

Still, the spirit of the Britons was not broken. When Suetonius 
left the country, they fell upon his troops, and retook the igiJ|||H|^£ 
Anglesey. A^gricola came, fifteen or twenty years afterwards, an(|^ 
retook it once more, and devoted seven years to subduing the country,*^ 
especially that part of it which is now called Scotland ; but, its 
people, the Caledonians, resisted him at every inch of ground. They 
fought the bloodiest battles with him ; they killed their very wives 
and children, to prevent his making prisoners of them ; they fell, fight- 
ing, in such great numbers that certain hills in Scotland are yet sup- 
posed to be vast heaps of stones piled up above their graves. Hadrian 
came, thirty years afterwards,' and still they resisted him. 
fame, nearly a hundred years afterwards, and they worried his great 
ftrmy like dogs, and rejoiced to see them die, by thousands, in the 
bogs and swamps. Caracalla, the son and successor of Severus, did 
the most to conquer them, for a time , but not by force of arms. He 
knew how little that would do. He yielded up a quantity of land to 
the Caledonians, and gave the Bntons the same privileges as the 
Romans possessed. There was peace, after this, for seventy years. 

Then new enemies arose. They were the Saxons, a fierce, seafaring 
people from the countries to the North of the Rhine, the great river 
of Germany on the banks of which the best grapes grow to make the 
German wine. They began to come, in pirate ships, to the sea-coast 
of Gaul and Britain, and to plunder them. They were repulsed by 
Carausius, a native either of Belgium or of Britain, who was appointed 
by the Romans to the command, and under whom the Britons first 
began to fight upon the sea. But, after this time, they renewed their 
ravages. A few years more, and the Scots (which was then the name 
for the people of Ireland), and the Piets, a northern people, began to 
make frequent plundering incursions into the South of Britain. All 
these attacks were repeated, at intervals, during two i^n^red years, 
and through a long succession of Roman Emperors and^ilefs ; during 
all which length of time, the Britons rose against the Romans, over 
and over again. At last, in the days of the Rom a^ HoNORius. when 
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the Roman power all over the world was fast declining, and when 
Rome wanted all her soldiers at home, the Romans abandoned all 
hope of conquering Britain, and went away. And still, at last, as at 
first, the Britons rose against them, in their old brave manner ; for, a 
very little while before, they had turned away the Roman magistrates, 
and declared themselves an independent people. 

Five hundred years had passed, since Julius Caesar’s first invasion 
of the Island, when the Romans departed from it for ever. In the 
course of that time, although they had been the cause of terrible 
fighting and bloodshed, they had done much to improve the condition 
of the Britons. They had made great military roads ; they had built 
forts ; they had taught them how to dress, and arm themselves, much 
better than they had ever known how to do beiore ; they had refined 
the whole British way of living. Agricola had built a great wall of 
earth, more than seventy miles long, extending from Newcastle to 
beyond Carlisle, for the purpose of keeping out the Piets and Scots ; 
H^rian had strengthened it ; Sevtsrus, finding it much in want of 
repair, had built it afresh of stone. Above all, it was in the Roman 
time, and by means of Roman ships, that the Christian Religion was 
first brought into Britain, and its people xirst taught the great lesson < 
that, to be good in the sight of God, they must love their neighbours 
as themselves, and do unto others as they would be done by. The 
Druids declared that it was very wicked to believe in any such thing, 
and cursed all the people who did believe it, very heartily. But, 
when the people found that they were none the better for the blessings 
of the Druids, and none the w^orse for the curses of the Druids, but, 
that the sun shone and the rain fell without consulting the Druids at 
all, they just began to think that the Druids were mere men, and that 
it signified very little whether they cursed or blessed. After which, 
the pupils of the Druids fell oflf greatly in numbers, and the Druids 
took to other trades. 

Thus 1 have come to the end of the Roman time in England. It 
is but little that is known of those five hundred years ; but some 
remains of them are still found. Often, when labourers are digging 
up the ground, to make foundations for houses or churches, they light 
on rusty money that once belonged to the Romans. Fragments of 
plate from which they ate, of goblets from which they drank, and of 
pavement on which they trod, are discovered among the earth that is 
broken by the plough, or the dust that is crumbled by the gardener’s 
spade. Wells that the Romans sunk, still yield water ; roads that 
the Romans made, form part of our highways. In some old battle- 
fields, British spear- heads and Roman armour have been found, 
mingled together in decay, as they fell in the thick pressure of the 
fight. Traces of Roman camps overgrown with grass, and of mounds 
that are the burial-places of heaps of Britons, are to be seen in almost 
all parts of the country. Across the bleak moors of Northumberland, 
the wall of Severus, overrun with moss and weeds, still stretches, a 
strong ruin ; and the shepherds and their dogs lie sleeping on it in 
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"fhe summer weather. On Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge yet staiida : a 
monument of the earlier time when the Roman name was unknown in 
Britain, and when the Druids, with their best magic wands» could not 
have written it in tlie sands of the wild sea-shore. 


CHAPTER II 

ANCIENT ENGLAND UNDER THE EA^LV SAXONS 

The Romans had scarcely gone away from Britain, when the Britons 
began to wish they had never left it. For, the Roman soldiers being 
gone, and the Britons being much reduced in numbers by their long 
wars, the Piets and Scots can^e pouring in, over the broken and 
unguarded wall of Severus, in swarms. They plundered the richest 
towns, and killed the people ; and came back so often for more booty 
and more slaughter, that the unfortunate Britons lived a Hf^of 
. terror. As if the Piets and Scots were not bad enough on land, the 
Saxons attacked the islanders by sea ; and, as if something more were 
still wanting to make them miserable, they quarrelled bitterly among, 
themselves as to what prayers they ought to say, and how they ougkt^ 
to say them. The priests, being very angry with one another on 
these questions, cursed one another in the heartiest manner ; and 
(uncommonly like the old Druids) cursed all the people whom they 
could not persuade. So, altogether, the Britons were very badly off, 
3^ou may believe. 

They were in such distress, in short, that they sent a letter to 
Rome entreating help — which they called the Groans of the Britons ; 
and in which they said, “The barbarians chase us into the sea, the 
sea throws us back upon the barbarians, and we have only the hard 
choice left us of perishing by the sword, or perishing by the waves.” 
But, the Romans could not help them, even if they were so inclined ; 
for they had enough to do to defend themselves against their own 
enemies, who were then very fierce and strong. At last, the Britons, 
unable to bear their hard condition any longer, resolved to make 
peace with the Saxons, and to invite the Saxons to come into their 
country, and help them to keep out the Piets and Scots. 

It was a British Prince named Vortigern who took this resolution, 
and who made a treaty of friendship with Hengist and Horsa, two 
Saxon chiefs. Both of these names, in the old Saxon language, 
signify Horse ; for the Saxons, like many other nations in a rough 
state, were fond of giving men the names of animals, as Horse, Wolf, 
Bear, Hound. The Indians of North America — a veiy inferior people 
to the Saxons, though — do the same to this da}L 

Hengist and Horsa drove out the Piets and Scots ; and VoRTiGERNi 
being grateful to them for that service, made no opposition to their 
settling themselves in, that part of England which is called the Isle 
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of Thanct, or to their inviting over more of their countrymen to join 
them. But Hengist had a beautiful daughter named Rowena ; and 
when, at a feast, she filled a golden goblet to the brim with wine, and 
gave it to Vortigern, saying in a sweet voice, “ Dear King, thy 
health!” thp King fell in love with her. My opinion is, that the 
cunning Hengist meant him to do so, in order that the Saxons might 
have greater influence with him ; and that the fair Rowena came to 
that feast, golden goblet and all, on purpose. 

At any rate, they were married ; and, long afterwards, whenever 
the King was angry with the Saxons, or jealous of their encroach- 
ments, Rowena would put her beautiful arms round his neck, and 
softly say, Dear King, they are my people ! Be favourable to them, 
as you loved that Saxon girl who gave you the golden goblet of wine 
at the feast 1” And, really, I don’t see how the King could heip 
himself. 

Ah ! ,We must all die ! In the course of years, Vortigern died — 
he was dethroned, and put in prison, first, I am afraid ; and Rowena 
; and generations of Saxons and Britons died ; and events that 
happened during a long, long time, would have been quite forgotten 
' but for the tales and songs of the old Bards, who used to go about 
ffem feast to feast, witli their white beards, recounting the deeds of 
their forefathers. Among the histories of which they sang and talked, 
there was a famous one, concerning the braver}^ and virtues of King 
Arthur, supposed to have been a British Prince in those old times. 
But, whether such a person really lived, or whether there were several 
persons whose histories came to be confused together under that one 
name, or whether all about him was invention, no one knows. 

I will tell you, shortly, what is most interesting in the early Saxon 
times, as they are described in these songs and stories of the Bards. 

In, and long after, the days of Vortigern, fresh bodies of Saxons, 
under various chiefs, came pouring into Britain. One body, conquer- 
ing the Britons in the East, and settling there, called their kingdom 
Essex ; another body settled in the West, and called their kingdom 
Wessex ; the Northfolk, or Norfolk people, established themselves in 
one place ; the Southfolk, or Suffolk people, established themselves in 
another ; and gradually seven kingdoms or states arose in England, 
which were calleck^the Saxon Heptarchy. The poor Britons, falling 
back before these crowds of fighting men whom they had innocently 
invited over as friends, retired into Wales and the adjacent countr}^ ; 
into Devonshire, and into Cornwall. Those parts of England long 
remair^d unconquered. And in Cornwall now — where the sea-coast 
is very gloomy, steep, and rugged ; where, in the dark winter-time, 
ships have often been wrecked close to the land, and every soul on 
board has perished ; where the winds and waves howl drearily, and 
split the solid rocks into arches and caverns, — there are very ancient 
ruins, which the people call the ruins of King Arthur’s Castle. 

Kent is the most famous of the seven Saxon kingdoms, because the 
Christian religion was preached to the Saxons there (who domineered 
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o^r the Britons h>o much, to care for what said about their 
religion, or anything else) by Augustine, a monk from Rome. King 
Etheleert, of Kent, was soon converted ; and the moment he said he 
was a Christian, his courtiers all said they were Christians ; after which, 
ten thousand of his subjects said, thcv were Christians too. Augustine 
built a little church, close to this King’s palace, on the ground now 
occupied by the beautiful cathedral of Canterbury. Sebert, the 
King’s nephew, built on a muddy marshy place near London, where 
there had been a temple to Apollo, a church dedicated ?b Saint Peter, 
which is now Westminster Abbey. And, in London itself, on the 
foundation of a temple to Diana, he built another little church, which 
has risen up, since that old time, to be Saint Paul’s. 

After the death of Ethelbert, Edwin, King of Northumbria, who 
was such a good king that it was said a woman or child might openly 
carry a purse of gold, in his reign, without fear, allowed his child to 
be baptized, and held a great council to consider whether he and his 
people should all be Christians or not. It was decided that they should 
be. CoiFi, the chief priest of the old religion, made a great speechg^ 
the occasion. In this discourse, he told the people that he had foimf 
out the old gods to be impostors. I am quite satisfied of it,'’ he 
said. ** Look at me ! I have been serving them all my life, and they 
have done nothing for me ; whereas, if they had been really powerful, 
they could not have decently done less, in return for all I have done 
for them, than make my fortune. As they have never made my 
fortune, I am quite convinced they are impostors ! ” When this 
singular priest had finished speaking, he hastily armed himself with 
sword and lance, mounted a war-horse, rode at a furious gallop in 
sight of all the people to the temple, and flung his lance against it as 
an insult. From that time, the Christian religion spread itself among 
the Saxons, and became their faith. 

The next very famous prince was Egbert. He lived about a 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, and claimed to have a better right 
to the throne of Wessex than Beortric, another Saxon prince wfio was 
at the head of that kingdom, and who married Edburga, the daughter 
of Offa, king of another of the seven kingdoms. This Queen Edburga 
was a handsome murderess, who poisoned people when they offended 
her. One day, she mixed a cup of poison for a C(^ain noble belong- 
ing to the Court ; but her husband drank of it too, by mistake, and died. 
Upon this, the people revolted, in great crowds ; and running to the 
palace, and thundering at the gates, cried, ‘‘Down with the wicked 
queen, who poisons men ! ” They drove her out of the country, and 
abolished the title she had disgraced. When years had passed away, 
some travellers came home from Italy, and said that in the town of 
Pavia they had seen a ragged beggar-woman, who had once been 
handsome, but was then shrivelled, bent, and yellow, wandering about 
the streets, crying for bread ; and that this beggar-woman was the 
poisoning English queen. It was, indeed, Edburga ; and so she died^ 
without a shelter for her wretched head. 
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Egbert, not considering himself safe in England, in consequence 
of his having claimed the crown of Wessex (for he thought his rival 
might take him prisoner and put him to death), sought refuge at the 
court of Charlemagne, King of France. On the death of Beortric, 
so unhappily poisoned by mistake, Egbert came back to Britain; 
succeeded to the throne of Wessex ; conquered some of the other 
monarchs of the seven kingdoms ; added their territories to his own ; 
and, for the first time, called the country over which he ruled, 
England. 

And now, new enemies arose, who, for a long time, troubled 
England sorely. These were the Northmen, the people of Denmark 
and Norway, whom the English cahed the O' nes. They were a 
warlike people, quite at home upon the s^a , nol Christians ; ver* 
daring and cruel. They came over in ships, and plundered and 
burned, wheresoever they landed. Once, they beat Egbert in battle. 
Once, Egbert beat them. But, they cared no more for being beaten 
than the English themselves. In the four following short reigns, of 
E«J<3elwulf, apd his sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred, 
they came back, over and over again, burning and plundering, and 
laying England waste. In the last-mentioned reign, they seized 
Edmund, King of East England, and bound him to a tree. Then, 
they proposed to him that he should change his religion ; but he, 
being a good Christian, steadily refused. Upon that, they beat him, 
made cowardly jests upon him, all defenceless as he was, shot arrows 
at him, and, finally, struck off his head. It is impossible to say whose 
head they might have struck off next, but for the death of Kino 
Ethelred from •a wound he had received in fighting against them, 
and the succession to his throne of the best and wisest king that ever 
lived in England. 


CHAPTER III 

ENGLAND UNDER THE GOOD SAXON, ALFRED 

Alfred the Great '’Vas a young man, three-and-twenty years of age, 
when he became king. Twice in his childhood, he had been taken to 
Rome, where the Saxon nobles were in the habit of going on journeys 
which they supposed to be religious ; and, once, he had stayed for 
some time in Paris. Learning, however, was so little cared for, then, 
that at twelve years old he had not been taught to read ; although, ol 
the sons of King Ethelwulf, he, the youngest, was the favourite. 
But he had — as most men who grow up to be great and good are 
generally found to have had — an excellent mother ; and, one day, 
this lady, whose name was Osburga, happened, as she was sitting 
among her sons,' to read a book of Saxon poetry. The art of printing 
was not known until long and long after that period, and the book, 
(m 8ax) 23 
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which was written, was what is called ‘‘illuminated” with beautiful 
bright letter-, richly painted. The brothers admiring it veiy much, 
their mother said, “ I will give it to that one of you four princes who 
first learns to read.” Alfred sought out a tutor that very day, 
applied himself to learn with great dilig%nce, and soon won the book. 
He was proud of it, all his life. 

This great king, in the first year of his reign, fought nine battles 
with the Danes. He made some treaties with them too, by which the 
false Danes swore they would quit the country. They pretended to 
consider that they had taken a very solemn oath, in swearing this 
upon the holy bracelets that they wore, and which were always buried 
wkh them when they died ; but the}’ cared little for it, for they 
thought nothing of breaking oaths and treaties loo, as soon as it suited 
their purpose, and coming back again to fight, plunder, and burn, as 
usual. One fatal winter, in the fourth year of King Alfred’s reign, 
they spread themselves in great numbers over the whole of England ; 
and so dispersed and routed the King’s soldiers that the King was 
left alone, and was obliged to disguise himself as a common peaaiu^t, 
and to take refuge in the cottage of one of his cowherds who did not 
know his face. 

Here, King Alfred, while the Danes sought him far and near, was 
left alone one day, by the cowherd’s wife, to watch some cakes which 
she put to bake upon the hearth. But, being at work upon his bow 
and arrows, with wdiich he hoped to punish the false' Danes wdieii a 
brighter time should come, and thinking deeply of his poor unhappy 
subjects wdiom the Danes chased through the land, his noble mind 
forgot the cakes, and they were burnt. “ What ! ” said the cowdierd’s 
wife, who scolded him well when she came back, and little thought 
she was scolding the King, “you wall be ready enough to eat them, 
by-and-by, and yet you cannot w^atch them, idle dog? ” 

At length, the Devonshire men made head against a new host Of 
Danes who landed on their coast ; killed their chief, and captured 
their flag ; on which was represented the likeness of a Raven — a very 
fit bird for a thievish army like that, I think. The loss of their 
standard troubled the Danes greatly, for they believed it to be 
enchanted — woven by the three daughters of one father in a single 
afternoon— and they had a story among themselves that wdien they 
were victorious in battle, the Raven stretched his wings and seemed 
to fly ; and that when they were defeated, he would droop. He had 
good reason to droop, now, if he could have done anything half so 
sensible ; for, King Alfred joined the Devonshire men ; made a 
camp with them on a piece of firm ground in the midst of a bog in 
Somersetshire ; and prepared for a great attempt for vengeance on 
the Danes, and the deliverance of his oppressed people. 

But, first, as it was important to know how numerous those pestilent 
Danes w’ere, and how they were fortified, King Alfred, being a good 
musician, disguised himself as a glee-man @r minstrel, and went, 
with his harp, to the Danish camp. He played and sang ip the very 
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tent of Gitthrum the Danish leader, and entertained the Danes as tliey 
caroused* While he seemed to think of nothing but his music, he was 
watchful of their tents, their arms, their discipline, everything that he 
desired to know. And right soon did this great king entertain them 
to a different tune ; for, summoning all his true follow^ers to meet him 
at an appointed place, where they received him with joyful shouts and 
tears, as the monarch whom many of them had given up for lost or 
dead, he put himself at their head, marched on the Danish camp, 
defeated the Danes with great slaughter, and besieged them for four- 
teen days to prevent their escape. But, being as merciful as he was 
good and brave, he then, instead of killing them, proposed peace : on 
condition that they should altogether depart from that Western part of 
England, and settle in the East ; and that Guthrum should become a 
Christian, in remembrance of the Divine religion which now taught 
his conqueror, the noble Alfred, to forgive the enemy who had so 
often injured him. This, Guthrum did. At his baptism, King 
Alfred was his godfather. And Guthrum was an honourable chief 
who well deserved that clemency ; for, ever afterwards he was loyal 
and faithful to the King. The Danes under him were faithful too. 
They plundered and burned no more, but worked hke honest men. 
They ploughed, and sowed, and reaped, and led good honest English 
lives. And I hope the children of those Danes played, many a time, 
with Saxon children in the sunny fields ; and that Danish young men 
fell in love with Saxon girls, and married them ; and that English 
travellers, benighted at the doors of Danish cottages, often went in 
for shelter until morning ; and that Danes and Saxons sat by the red 
fire, friends, talking of King Alfred the Gre\t. 

All the Danes were not like these under Guthrum ; for, after some 
years, more of them came over, in the old plundering and burning 
way — among them a fierce pirate of the name of Hastings, who had 
the boldness to sail up the Thames to Gravesend, with eighty ships. 
For three years, there was a war with these Danes ; and there was a 
famine in the country, too, and a plague, both upon human creatures 
and beasts. But King Alfred, whose mighty heart never failed him, 
built large ships nevertheless, wdth which to pursue the pirates on the 
sea ; and he encouraged his soldiers, b}" his brave example, to fight 
valiantly against them on the shore. At last, he drove them all 
away ; and then there w^as repose in England. 

As great and good in peace, as he was great and good in w'ar, King 
Alfred never rested from his labours to improve his people. He 
loved to talk with clever men, and wdth travellers from foreign 
countries, and to w^rite down what they told him, for his people to 
read. He had studied Latin after learning to read English, and now 
another of his labours was, to translate Latin books into the English- 
Saxon tongue, that his people might be interested, and improved by 
their contents. He made just laws, that they might live more happily 
and freely ; he turned away all partial judges, that no wrong might 
be done them ; he was so careful of their property, and punished 
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robbers so severely, tliat it was a common thing to say that under the 
great King Ai-fred, garlands of golden chains and jewels might have 
hung across the^ streets, and no man would have touched one. He 
founded schools ; he patiently heard causes himself in his Court of 
Justice ; the great desires of his heart were, to do right to all his 
subjects, and to leave England better, wdser, happier in all ways, than 
he found it. His industry in these efforts w'as quite astonishing. 
Every day he divided into certain portions, and in each portion 
devoted himself to a certain pursuit. That he might divide his time 
exactly, he had wax torches or candles made, w^hich were all of the 
same size, were notched across at regular distances, and were always 
kept burning. Thus, as the candles burnt down, he divided the day 
into notches, almost as accurately as we now divide it into hours upon 
the clock. But when the candles were first invented, it was found 
that the wind and draughts of air, hlowdng into the place through the 
doors and windows, and through the chinks in the walls, caused them 
to gutter and burn unequally. To prevent this, the King had them 
put into cases formed of wood and white horn. And these were the 
first lanthorns ever made in England. 

All this time, he was afflicted wdth a terrible unknown disease, 
which caused him violent and frequent pain that nothing could relieve. 
He bore it, as he had borne all the troubles of his life, like a brave good 
man, until he was fifty-three years old and then, having reigned thirtj^ 
years, he died. He died in the year nine hundred and one ; but, long 
ago as that is, his fame, and the love and gratitude with which his 
subjects regarded him, are freshly remembered to the present hour. 

In the next reign, which was the reign of Edward, surnamed The 
Elder, who was chosen in council to succeed, a nephew of King 
Alfred troubled the country by trying to obtain the throne. The 
Danes in the East of England took part with this usurper (perhaps 
because they had honoured his uncle so much, and honoured him for 
his uncle’s sake), and there was hard fighting ; but, the King, with 
the assistance of his sister, gained the day, and reigned in peace for 
four-and-twenty years. He gradually extended his power over the 
whole of England, and so the Seven Kingdoms were united into one. 

When England thus became one kingdom, ruled over by one Saxon 
king, the Saxons had been settled in the country more than four 
hundred and fifty years. Great changes had taken place in its 
customs during that time. The Saxons were still greedy eaters and 
great drinkers, and their feasts were often of a noisy and drunken 
kind ; but many new comforts and even elegances had become known, 
and were fast increasing. Hangings for the walls of rooms, where, in 
these modern days, we paste up paper, are known to have been some- 
times made of silk, ornamented with birds and flowers in needlework. 
Tables and chairs were curiously carved in different woods ; were 
sometimes decorated with gold or silver ; sometimes even made of 
those precious metals. Knives and spoons were used at table ; golden 
ornaments were worn — with silk and cloth, and golden tissues and 
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embroideries ; dishes were made of gold and silver, brass and bone. 
There were varieties of drinking-horns, bedsteads, musical instruments! 
A harp was passed round, at a feast, like the drinking-bowl, from guest 
to guest ; and each one usually sang or played when his turn came. 
The weapons of the Saxons were stoutly made, and among them was 
a terrible iron hammer that gave deadly blows, and was long remem- 
bered. The Saxons themselves were a handsome people. The men 
were proud of their long fair hair, parted on the forehead ; their ample 
beards, their fresh complexions, and clear eyes. The beauty of the 
Saxon women filled all England with a new delight and grace. 

I have more to tell of the Saxons yet, but I stop to say this now, 
because under the Great Alfred all the best points of the EngUsh- 
Saxon character were first encouraged, and in hun first shown. It 
has been the greatest character among th. nations of the earth. 
Wherever the descendants of the Saxon race have gone, have sailed, 
or otherwise made their way, even to the remotest regions of the world, 
they have been patient, persevering, never to be broken in spirit, 
never to be turned aside from enterprises on which they have resolved. 
In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, the whole world over ; in the 
desert, in the forest, on the sea ; scorched by a burning sun, or frozen 
by ice that never melts ; the Saxon blood remains unchanged. 
Wheresoever that race goes, there, law, and industry, and safety for 
life and property, and all the great results of steady perseverance, are 
certain to arise. 

I pause to think with admiration of the noble king who, in his 
single person, possessed all the Saxon virtues. Whom misfortune 
could not subdue, whom prosperity could not spoil, whose perseverance 
nothing could shake. Who was hopeful in defeat, and generous in 
success. Who loved justice, freedom, truth, and knowledge. Who, 
in his care to instruct his people, probably did more to preserve the 
beautiful old Saxon language than I can imagine. Without whom, 
the English tongue in which I tell this story might have wanted half 
its meaning. As it is said that his spirit still inspires some of our 
best English laws, so, let you and I pray that it may animate our 
English hearts, at least to this — to resolve, w^ben we see any of 
our fellow-creatures left in ignorance, that we will do our best, while 
life is in us, to have them taught ; and to tell those rulers whose duty 
it is to teach them, and who neglect their duty, that they have profited 
very little by all the years that have rolled away since the year nine 
hundred and one, and that they are far behind the bright example of 
King Alfred the Great. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ENGLAND UNDER ATHELSTAN AND THE SIX BOY-KINGS 

Athelstan, the son of Edward the Elder, succeeded that king* He 
reigned only fifteen years ; but he remembered the glory of his grand- 
father, the great Alfred, and governed England well. He reduced 
the turbulent people of Wales, and obliged them to pay him a tribute 
in money, and in cattle, and to send him their best hawks and hounds. 
He was victorious over the Cornish men, w^ho w ere not yet quiet under 
the Saxon government. He restored such of the old laws as were good, 
and had fallen into disuse ; made some w ise new^ law s, and took care 
of the poor and weak. A strong'alliance, made against him by Anlaf 
a Danish prince, Constantine King of the Scots, and the people of 
North Wales, he broke and defeated in one great battle, long famous 
for the vast numbers slain in it. After that, he had a quiet reign ; 
the lords and ladies about him had leisure to become polite and 
agreeable ; and foreign princes w'ere glad (as they have sometimes 
been since) to come to England on visits to the English court. 

When Athelstan died, at forty-seven years old, his brother Edmund, 
who was only eighteen, became king. He w^as the first of six boy- 
kings, as you will presently know. 

They called him the Magnificent, because he showed a taste for 
improvement and refinement. But he was beset by the Danes, and 
had a short and troubled reign, which came to a troubled end. One 
night, when he was feasting in his hall, and had eaten much and 
drunk deep, he saw% among the company, a noted robber named Leof, 
who had been banished from England. Made very angry by the 
boldness of this man, the King turned to his cup-bearer, and said, 
“ There is a robber sitting at the table yonder, w ho, for his crimes, is 
an outlaw in the land — a hunted wolf, whose life any man may take, 
at any time. Command that robber to depart ! ” “I wall not depart ! ” 
said Leof. “ No?” cried the King. “ No, by the Lord !” said Leof. 
Upon that the King rose from his seat, and, making passionately at 
the robber, and seizing him by his long hair, tried to throw’’ him 
down. But the robber had a dagger underneath his cloak, and in 
the scuffle, stabbed the King to death. That done, he set his back 
against the wall, and fought so desperately, that although he was soon 
cut to pieces by the King’s armed men, and the w'all and pavement 
were splashed w ith his blood, yet it w^as not before he had killed and 
w'ounded many of them. You may imagine wdiat rough lives the 
kings of those times led, when one of them could struggle, half 
drunk, with a public robber m his owm dining-hall, and be stabbed in 
presence of the company w^ho ate and drank wdth him. 

Then succeeded the boy-king Edred, w ho w^as weak and sickly in 
body, but of a strong mind. And his armies fought the Northmen, 
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the Danes, and Nowegians, or the Sea-Kings, as they were called, 
and beat them for the time. And, in nine years, Edred died, and 
passed away. 

Then came the boy-king Edwy, fifteen years of age ; but the real 
king, who had the real power, was a monk named Dunstan — a clever 
priest, a little mad, and not a little proud and cruel. 

Dunstan was then Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, w^hither the body 
of King Edmund the Magnificent was carried, to be buried. While 
yet a boy, he had got out of his bed one night (being then in a fever), 
and walked about Glastonbury Church when it w^as under repair ; 
and, because he did not tumble off some scaffolds that were there, and 
break his neck, it was reported that he had been shown over the 
building by an angel. He had also made a h irp that was said to 
play of itself — which it very likely did, as .^Coliar Harps, which are 
played by the wfind, and are understood now, always do. For these 
wonders he had been once denounced by his enemies, wdio were 
jealous of his favour with the late King Athelstan, as a magician ; 
and he had been w^aylaid, bound hand and foot, and thrown into a 
marsh. But he got out again, somehow, to cause a great deal of 
trouble yet. 

The priests of those days were, generally, the only scholars. They 
were learned in many things. Having to make their own convents 
and monasteries on uncultivated grounds that were granted to them 
by the Crowm, it was necessary that they should be good farmers and 
good gardeners, or their lands would have been too poor to support 
them. For the decoration of the chapels w^here they prayed, and for 
the comfort of the refectories where they ate and drank, it was 
necessary that there should be good carpenters, good smiths, good 
painters, among them. For their greater safety in sickness and 
accident, living alone b} themselves in solitary places, it was necessary 
that they should study the virtues of plants and herbs, and should 
know how to dress cuts, burns, scalds, and bruises, and how to set 
broken limbs. Accordingly, they taught themselves, and one another, 
a great variety of useful arts ; and became skilful in agriculture, 
medicine, surgery, and handicraft. And when they wanted the aid 
of any little piece of machinery, which w^ould be simple enough now, 
but was marvellous then, to impose a trick upon the poor peasants, 
they knew very well how to make it ; and did make it many a time 
and often, I have no doubt. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, was one of the most 
sagacious of these monks. He was an ingenious smith, and worked 
at a forge in a little cell. This cell was made too short to admit of 
his lying at hill length when he went to sleep — as if that did any 
good to anybody ! — and he used to tell the most extraordinary lies 
about demons and spirits, who, he said, came there to persecute him. 
For instance, he related that, one day when he was at work, the devil 
looked in at the little window, and tried to tempt him to lead a life 
of idle pleasure ; whereupon, having his pincers in the fire, red hot. 
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he seiz^ the devil bf" the nose, and put him to such pain, that Ids 
beliowipgs were heard for miles and miles. Some people are inclined 
to think this nonsense a part of Dunstan’s madness (for his head 
never quite recovered the fever), but I think not. I observe that it 
induced the ignorant people to consider him a holy man, and that it 
made him very powerful. Which was exactly what he always wanted. 

On the day of the coronation of the handsome boy-king Edwy, it 
was remarked by Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury (who was a Dane by 
birth), that the King quietly left the coronation feast, while all the 
company were there. Odo, much displeased, sent his friend Dunstan 
to seek him. Dunstan finding him in the company of his beautiful 
young wife Elgiva, and her mother Ethelgiva, a good and virtuous 
lady, not only grossly abused them, but dragged the young King back 
into the feasting-hall by force. Some, again, think Dunstan did this 
because the young King’s fair wdfe was his own cousin, and the monks 
objected to people marrying their own cousins ; but I believe he did 
it, because he was an imperious, audacious, ill-conditioned priest, who, 
having loved a young lady himself before he became a sour monk, 
hated all love now, and eveiylhing belonging to it. 

The young King -was quite old enough to feel this insult. Dunstan 
had been Treasurer in the last reign, and he soon charged Dunstan 
with having taken some of the last king’s money. The Glastonbury 
Abbot fled to Belgium (very narrowly escaping some pursuers who 
were sent to put out his eyes, as you will wish they had, when you 
read what follows), and his abbey was given to priests who were 
married ; whom he always, both before and afterwards, opposed. But 
he quickly conspired with his friend, Odo the Dane, to set up the 
King’s young brother, Edgar, as his rival for the throne ; and, not 
content with this revenge, he caused the beautiful queen Elgiva, 
though a lovely girl of only seventeen or eighteen, to be stolen from 
one of the Royal Palaces, branded in the cheek with a red-hot iron, 
and sold into slavery in Ireland. But the Irish people pitied and 
befriended her; and they said, “Let us restore the girl-queen to the 
boy-king, and make the young lovers happy I ” and they cured her of 
her cruel wound, and sent her home as beautiful as before. But the 
villain Dunstan, and that other villain, Odo, caused her to be waylaid 
at Gloucester as she was joyfully hurrying to join her husband, and 
to be hacked and hewn with swords, and to be barbarously maimed 
and lamed, and left to die. When Edwy the Fair (his people called 
him so, because he was so young and handsome) heard of her dreadful 
fate, he died of a broken heart ; and so the pitiful story of the poor 
young wife and husband ends ! Ah ! Better to be two cottagers in 
these better times, than king and queen of England in those bad days, 
though never so fair ! 

Then came the boy-king, Edgar, called the Peaceful, fifteen years 
old. Dunstan, being still the real king, drove all married priests out 
of the monasteries and abbeys, and replaced them by solitary monks 
like himself, of the rigid order called the Benedictines. He made 
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himself Archbishop of Canterbury, for his greater glory ; and exercis^ 
such power over the neighbouring British princes, and so collected 
them about the King, that once, when the King held his court 
at Chester, and went on the river Dee to visit the monastery of St. 
John, the eight oars of his boat were pulled (as the people used to 
delight in relating in stories and songs) by eight crowned kings and 
steered by the King of England. As Edgar was very obedient to 
Dunstan and the monks, they took great pains to represent him as the 
best of kings. But he was really profligate, debauched, and vicious. 
He once forcibly carried off a young lady from the convent at Wilton; 
and Dunstan, pretending to be very much shocked, condemned him 
not to wear his crown upon his head for seven years — no great punish- 
ment, I dare say, as it can hardly have been a n.cre comfortable orna- 
ment to wear than a stewpan without a I indie. His marriage wi'h 
his second wife, Elfrida, is one of the worst events of his reign. 
Hearing of the beauty of this lady, he despatched his favourite courtier, 
Athelwold, to her father’s castle in Devonshire, to see if she were 
really as charming as fame reported. Now, she was so exceedingly 
beautiful that Athelwold fell in love with her himself, and married 
her; but he told the King that she was only rich — not handsome. 
The King, suspecting the truth, when they came home, resolved to pay 
the newly married couple a visit; and, suddenly, told Athelwold to 
prepare for his immediate coming. Athelwold, terrified, confessed 
to his young wife what he had said and done, and implored her to 
disguise her beauty by some ugly dress or silly manner, that he might 
be safe from the King’s anger. She promised that she would; but 
she was a proud woman, who would far rather have been a queen than 
the wife of a courtier. She dressed herself in her best dress, and 
adorned herself with her richest jewels; and when the King came, 
presently, he discovered the cheat. So, he caused his false friend, 
Athelwold, to be murdered in a wood, and married his widow, this 
bad Elfrida. Six or seven years afterward he died, and was buried, 
as if he had been all that the monks said he was, in the abbey of 
Glastonbury, which he — or Dunstan for him — had much enriched. 

England, in one part of his reign, was so troubled by wolves, 
which, driven out of the open country, hid themselves in the mountains 
of Wales when they were not attacking travellers and animals, that 
the tribute payable by the Welsh people was forgiven them, on 
condition of their producing, every year, three hundred wolves’ heads. 
And the Welshmen were so sharp upon the wolves to save their 
money, that in four years there was not a wolf left. 

Then came the boy-king, Edward, called the Martyr, from the 
manner of his death. Elfrida had a son, named Ethelred, for whom 
she claimed the throne ; but Dunstan did not choose to favour him, 
and he made Edward king. The boy was hunting one day, down in 
Dorsetshire, when he rode near to Corfe Castle, where Elfrida and 
Ethelred lived. Wishing to see them kindly, he rode away from his 
attendants and galloped to the castle gate, where he arrived at 
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twilight, and blew his hunting-hom. ** You are welcome, dear King,*' 
said Elfiida, coming out, with her brightest smiles. “Pray you 
dismount and enter.” “Not so, dear madam,” said the King. “ My 
company will miss me, and fear that I have met with some harm. 
Please you to give me a cup of wiir , that I may drink here, in the 
saddle, to you and to my little brother, and so ride away with the 
good speed I have made in riding here.” Elfrida, going in to bring 
the wine, whispered an armed servant, one of her attendants, who 
stole out of the darkening gateway, and crept round behind the King’s 
horse. As the King raised the cup to his lips, saying, “ Health I ” to 
the wicked woman who was smiling on him, and to his innocent 
brother whose hand she held in hers, and who was only ten years old, 
this armed man made a spring and stabbed him in the back. He 
dropped the cup and spurred his horse away ; but, soon fainting with 
loss of blood, drooped from the 'saddle, and, in his fall, entangled one 
of his feet in the stirrup. The frightened horse dashed on ; trailing 
his rider’s curls upon the ground ; dragging his smooth young face 
through ruts, and stones, and briars, and fallen leaves, and mud ; 
until the hunters, trackinp; the animal’s course by the King’s blood, 
caught his bridle, and released the disfigured body. 

Then came the sixth and last of the boy-kings, Ethelred, whom 
Elfrida, when he cried out at the sight of his murdered brother riding 
away from the castle gate, unmercifully beat with a torch which she 
snatched from one of the attendants. The people so disliked this 
boy, on account of his cruel mother and the murder she had done to 
promote him, that Dunstan would not have had him for king, but 
would have made Edgitha, the daughter of the dead King Edgaf, 
and of the lady whom he stole out of the convent at Wilton, Queen 
of England, if she would have consented. But she knew the stories 
of the youthful kings too well, and would not be persuaded from the 
convent where she lived in peace; so, Dunstan put Ethelred on the 
throne, having no one else to put there, and gave him the nickname 
of The Unready — knowing that he wanted resolution and firmness. 

At first Elfrida possessed great influence over the young King, 
but, as he grew^ older and came of age, her influence declined. The 
infamous woman, not having it in her power to do any more evil, 
then retired from court, and, according to the fashion of the time, 
built churches and monasteries to expiate her guilt. As if a church, 
with a steeple reaching to the very stars, would have been any sign 
of true repentance for the blood of the poor boy, wdiose murdered 
form was trailed at his horse’s heels ! As if she could have buried 
her wickedness beneath the senseless stones of the whole world, piled 
up one upon another, for the monks to live in ! 

About the ninth or tenth year of this reign Dunstan died. He 
w'as growing old then, but was as stern and artful as ever. Two 
circumstances that happened in connection with him, in this reign of 
Ethelred, made a great noise. Once he was present at a meeting of 
the Church, when the question was discussed whether priests should 
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iiave permission to marr}" ; and as he sat with his head hung down, 
apparently thinking about it, a voice seemed to come out of a crucihsc 
in the room, and warn the meeting to be of his opinion, .This was 
some juggling of Dunstan*s and was probably his own voice disguised. 
But he played off a worse juggle than that soon afterwards ; for, 
another meeting being held on the same subject, and he and his 
supporters being seated on one side of a great room, and their 
opponents on the other, he rose and said, “To Christ Himself, as 
Judge, do I commit this cause !” Immediately on these words being 
Spoken, the floor where the opposite party sat gave way, and some 
were killed and many wounded. You may be pretty sure that it had 
been weakened under Dunstan’s direction, and that it fell at Dunstan’s 
signal. His part of the floor did not go down. No, no. He was too 
good a workman for that. 

When he died, the monks settled that he was a saint, and called 
him Saint Dunstan ever afterwards. They might just as well have 
settled that he was a coach-horse, and could just as easily have called 
him one. 

Ethelred the Unready was glad enough, I dare say, to be rid of 
this holy saint ; but, left to himself, he was a poor weak king, and 
his reign was a reign of defeat and shame. The restless Danes, led 
by SwEYN, a son of the king of Denmark, who had quarrelled with 
his father and had been banished from home, again came into 
England, and year after year attacked and despoiled large towns. 
To coax these sea-kings away the weak Ethelred paid them money ; 
but the more money he paid, the more money the Danes w’anted. 
At first he gave them ten thousand pounds ; on their next invasion, 
sixteen thousand pounds ; on their next invasion, four-and-twenty 
thousand pounds : to pay which large sums the unfortunate English 
people were heavily taxed. But as the Danes still came back and 
wanted more, he thought it would be a good plan to marry into some 
powerful foreign family that would help him with soldiers. So, in 
the year one thousand and two, he courted and married Emma, the 
sister of Richard, Duke of Normandy — a lady who was called the 
Flower of Normandy. 

And now a terrible deed was done in England, the like of which 
was never done on English ground before or since. On the thirteenth 
of November, in pursuance of secret instructions sent by the King 
over the whole country, the inhabitants of every town and city armed, 
and murdered all the Danes who were their neighbours. Young and 
old, babies and soldiers, men and women, every Dane was killed. 
No doubt there were among them many ferocious men who had done 
the English great wrong, and whose pride and insolence, in swagger- 
ing in the houses of the English and insulting their wives and 
daughters, had become unbearable ; but no doubt there were also 
among them many peaceful Christian Danes who had married English 
women and become like English men. They were all slain, even to 
G0KHI1LDA, the sister of the King of Denmark, married to an English 
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lord ; who was first obltg«d to see the murder of her husband and her 
child, .and then was killed herself. 

When the Kin^ of the sea-kings heard of this deed of blood he 
swore that he would have a great revenge. He raised an army, and a 
mightier fleet of ships than ever yet had sailed to England ; and in 
all his army there was not a slave or an old man, but every soldier 
was a free man, and the son of a free man, and in the prime of life, 
and sworn to be revenged upon the English nation for the massacre 
of that dread thirteenth of November, when his countrymen and 
countrywomen, and the little children whom they loved, were killed 
with fire and sword. And so the sea-kings came to England in 
many great ships, each bearing the flag of its own commander. 
Golden eagles, ravens, dragons, dolphins, beasts of prey, threatened 
England from the prows of those ships as they came onward through 
the water, and were reflected in the shining shields that hung upon 
their sides. The ship that bore the standard of the King of the 
sea-kings was carved and painted like a mighty serpent ; and the 
King, in his anger, prayed that the gods in whom he trusted might 
all desert him if his serpent did not strike its fangs into England’s 
heart. 

And indeed it did. For, the great army landing from the great 
fl^et, near Exeter, went forward, laying England waste, and striking 
their lances in the earth as they advanced, or throwing them into 
rivers, in token of their making all the island theirs. In remembrance 
of the black November night when the Danes were murdered, where- 
soever the invaders came, they made the Saxons prepare and spread 
for them great feasts ; and when they had eaten those feasts, and had 
drunk a curse to England with wild rejoicings, they drew their swords 
and killed their Saxon entertainers, and marched on. For six long 
years they carried on this war : burning the crops, farmhouses, barns, 
mills, granaries ; killing the labourers in the fields, preventing the 
seed from being sown in the ground ; causing famine and starvation ; 
leaving only heaps of ruin and smoking ashes, where they had found 
rich towns. To crown this misery English officers and men deserted, 
and even the favourites of Ethelred the Unready, becoming traitors, 
seized many of the English ships, turned pirates against their own 
country, and, aided by a storm, occasioned the loss of nearly the whole 
English navy. 

There was but one man of note, at this miserable pass, who was 
true to his country and the feeble King. He was a priest, and a 
brave one. For twenty days the Archbishop of Canterbury defended 
that city against its Danish besiegers ; and when a traitor in the town 
threw the gates open and admitted them, he said, in chains, ** I will 
not buy my life with money that must be extorted from the suffer- 
ing people. Do with me what you please ! ” Again and again he 
steadily refused to purchase his release with gold rung from the poor. 

At last, the Danes being tired of this, and being assembled at a 
drunken merry-making, had him brought into the feasting-hall. 
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** Now, bishpp,” they said, ** we want gold ! ” 

He looked round on the crowd of angry faces ; from the shaggy 
beards close to him, to the shaggy beards against the walls, where 
men were mounted on tables and forms to see him over the heads of 
others ; and he knew that his time was come. 

‘‘ I have no gold,’’ said he. 

Get it, bishop 1 ” they all thundered. 

‘‘That, I have often told you I will not,” said he. 

They gathered closer round h^m, threatening, but he stood un- 
moved. Then one man struck him ; then another ; then a cursing 
soldier picked up from a heap in a corner of the hall, where fragments 
had been rudely thrown at dinner, a great ox-bone, and cast it at his 
face, from which the blood came spurting forth ; then, others ran to 
the same heap, and knocked him down -wi Ji othei bones, and bruised 
and battered him, until one soldier whom he had baptized (willing, 
as I hope for the sake of that soldier’s soul, to shorten the sufferings 
of the good man) struck him dead with his battle-axe. 

If Ethelred had had the heart to emulate the courage of this noble 
archbishop he might have done something yet. But he paid the 
Danes forty-eight thousand pounds instead, and gained so little by 
the cowardly act, and Sweyn soon afterwards came over to subdue all 
England. So broken was the attachment of the English people, by 
this time, to their incapable King and their forlorn country w’hich 
could not protect them, that they welcomed Sw^eyn on all sides as a 
deliverer. London faithfully stood out as long as the King was 
within its walls ; but when he sneaked away, it also welcomed th^ 
Dane. Then all was over ; and the King took refuge abroad with 
the Duke of Normandy, wdio had already given shelter to the King’s 
wife, once the Flower of that country, and to her children. 

Still, the English people, in spite of their sad sufferings, could not 
quite forget the great King Alfred and the Saxon race. When Sweyn 
died suddenly, in a little more than a month after he had been pro- 
claimed King of England, they generously sent to Ethelred, to say 
that they would have him for their King again, “if he would only 
govern them better than he had governed them before.” The Unready, 
instead of coming himself, sent Edward, one of his sons, to make 
promises for him. At last he followed, and the English declared 
him King. The Danes declared Canute, the son* of Sw^eyn, King. 
Thus direful war began again, and lasted for three years, when the 
Unready died. And I know of nothing better that he did in all his 
reign of eight-and-thirty years. 

Was Canute to be King now ? Not over the Saxons, they said ; they 
must have Edmund, one of the sons of the Unready, who was sur- 
naraed Ironside, because of his strength and stature. Edmund and 
Canute thereupon fell to and fought five battles — O unhappy England, 
what a fighting-ground it was — and then Ironside, w'ho was a big 
man, proposed to Canute, who w^as a little man, that they tw^o should 
fight it out in single combat. If Canute had been the big man he 
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would probably have said Yes, but being the little man, he decidedly 
said No. However, he declared that, he w^as willing to divide the 
kingdom — to take all that lay north of Watllng Street, as the old 
Roman military road from Dover to Chester was called, and to give 
Ironside all that lay south of it. Mo.^t men being weary of so much 
bloodshed, this w’as done. But Canute soon became sole King of 
England, for Ironside died suddenly within two months. Some 
think that he was killed, and killed by Canute’s orders. No one 
knows. 


CHAPTER V 

ENGLAND UNDEk CANUTE THE DANE 

Canute reigned eighteen years. He was a merciless King at first. 
After he had clasped the hands of the Saxon chiefs, in token Of the 
smcerity with which he swore to be just and good to them in return 
for their acknowledging him, he denounced and slew many of them 
as well as many relations of the late King. “ He who brings me the 
head of one of my enemies,” he used to say, “ shall be dearer to me 
than a brother.” And he was so severe in hunting down his enemies, 
that he must have got together a pretty large family of these dear 
brothers. He was strongly inclined to kill Edmund and Edward, 
two children, sons of poor Ironside ; but, being afraid to do so in 
England, he sent them over to the King of Sweden, with a request 
that the King would be so good as dispose of them.” If the King 
of Sweden had been like many, many other men of that day, he would 
have had their innocent throats cut ; but he was a kind man, and 
brought them up tenderly. 

Normandy ran much in Canute’s mind. In Normandy were the 
two children of the late king — Edward and Alfred by name ; and 
their uncle the Duke might one day claim the crown for them. But 
the Duke showed so little inclination to do so now, that he proposed 
to Canute to marry his sister, the widow of The Unready ; who, being 
but a showy flower, and caring for nothing so much as becoming a 
queen again, left her children and was wedded to him. 

Successful and triumphant, assisted by the valour of the English in 
his foreign wars, and with little strife to trouble him at home, Canute 
had a prosperous reign, and made many improvements. He was a 
poet and a musician. He grew sorry, as he grew older, for the blood 
he had shed at first, <md went to Rome in a pilgrim’s dress by way 
of washing it out. He gave a great deal of money to foreigners on his 
journey, but he took it from the English before he started. On the 
whole, however, he certainly became a far better man when he had no 
opposition to contend with, and was as great a King as England had 
known for some time. 
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The old writers of history relate how that Canute was one day 
disg^usted with his courtiers for their flattery, and how he caused his 
chair to be set on the sea-shore, and feigned to command the tide as 
it came up not to wet the edge of his robe, for the land was his ; how 
the tide came up, of course, without regarding him ; and how he then 
turned to his flatterers, and rebuked them, saying, what was the might 
of any earthly king to the might of the Creator, who could say unto 
the sea, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!” We may learn 
from this, I think, that a little sense will go a long way in a king; 
and that courtiers are not easily cured of flattery^ nor kings of a liking 
for it. If the courtiers of Canute had not known long before that 
the King was fond of flattery, they would have known better than to 
offer it in such large doses- And if they had noi known that he was 
vain of this speech (anything but a wondeiful speech it seems to mj, 
if a good child had made it), they would not ha\e been at such great 
pains to repeat it. I fancy I see them all on the sea-shore together : 
the King’s chair sinking in the sand ; the King in a mighty good 
humour with his own wisdom, and the courtiers pretending to be 
quite stunned by it ! 

It is not the sea alone that is bidden to go “thus far, and no 
farther.” The great command goes forth to all the kings upon the 
earth, and went to Canute in the year one thousand and thirty-five, 
and stretched him dead upon his bed. Beside it stood his Norman 
wife. Perhaps, as the King looked his last upon her, he, who had so 
often thought distrustfully of Normandy long ago, thought once more 
of the two exiled Princes in their uncle’s court, and of the little 
favour they could feel for either Danes or Saxons, and of a rising 
cloud in Normandy that slowly moved towards England. 


CHAPTER VI 

ENGLAND UNDER HAROLD HAREFOOT, HARDICANUTE, AND EDWARD THE 

CONFESSOR 

Canute left three sons, by name Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute ; 
but his Queen, Emma, once the Flower of Normandy, was the mother 
of only Hardicanute. Canute had wished his dominions to be divided 
between the three, and had wished Harold to have England ; but the 
Saxon people in the South of England, headed by a nobleman with 
great possessions, called the powerful Earl Godwin (who is said to 
have been originally a poor cow-boy), opposed this, and desired to 
have, instead, either Hardicanute or one of the two exiled Princes 
who were over in Normandy. It seemed so certain that there would 
be more bloodshed to settle this dispute, that many people left their 
homes and took refuge in the woods and swamps. Happily, however, 
it was agreed to refer the whole question to a great meeting at Oxford. 
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Which decided that Harold should have all the country north of the 
Thames, with London for his capital city, and that Hardicanute 
should have all the south. The quarrel was so arranged ; and, as 
Hardicanute was in Denmark troubling himself very little about any- 
thing but eating and getting drunk, his mother and Earl Godwin 
governed the south for him. 

They had hardly begun to do so, and the trembling people who had 
hidden themselves were scarcely at home again, when Edward, the 
elder of the two exiled Princes, came over from Normandy with a few 
followers to claim the English Crown. His mother Emma, however, 
who only cared for her last son Hardicanute, instead of assisting him, 
as he expected, opposed him so strongly with all her influence that he 
was very soon glad to get safely back. His brother Alfred was not 
so fortunate. Believing in an aflectionate letter, written some time 
afterwards to him and his brother, in his mother’s name (but whether 
really with or without his mother’s knowledge is now uncertain), he 
allowed himself to be tempted over to England with a good force of 
soldiers, and landing on the Kentish coast, and being met and 
welcomed by Earl Godwin, proceeded into Surrey as far as the town 
of Guildford. Here he and his men halted in the evening to rest, 
having still the Earl in their company, who had ordered lodgings 
and good cheer for them. But, in the dead of the night, when they 
were off their guard, being divided into small parties sleeping soundly 
after a long march and a plentiful supper in different houses, they 
were set upon by the King’s troops and taken prisoners. Next 
morning they were drawn out in a line, to the number of six hundred 
men, and were barbarously tortured and killed, with the exception 
of every tenth man, who was sold into slavery. As to the wretched 
Prince Alfred he was stripped naked, tied to a horse and sent away 
into the Isle of Ely, where his eyes were lorn out of his head, and 
where in a few days he miserably died. I am not sure that the Earl 
had wilfully entrapped him, but I suspect it strongly. 

Harold was now King all over England, though it is doubtful 
whether the Archbishop of Canterbury (the greater part of the priests 
were Saxons, and not friendly to the Danes) ever consented to crown 
him. Crowned or uncrowned, with the Archbishop’s leave or without 
it, he was King for four years ; after wdiich short reign he died, and 
was buried, having never done much in life but go a-hunting. He 
was such a fast runner at this, his favourite sport, that the people 
called him Harold Harefoot. 

Hardicanute was then at Bruges, in Flanders, plotting, with his 
motheF(who had gone over there after the cruel murder of Prince 
Alfred), for the invasion of England. The Danes and Saxons, finding 
themselves without a King, and dreading new disputes, made common 
cause and joined in inviting him to occupy the throne. He con- 
sented, and soon troubled them enough ; for he brought over numbers 
of Danes, and taxed the people so insupportably to enrich those 
greedy favourites that there were many insurrections, especially one 
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at Worcester, where the citizens rose and killed his tax-collectors; in 
reveitge for which he burned their city. He was a brutal King, 
whose first public act was to order the dead body of poor Harold 
Harefoot to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into the river. His end 
was worthy of such a beginning. He fell down drunk, with a goblet 
of wine in his hand, at a wedding-feast at Lambeth, given in honour 
of the marriage of his standard-bearer, a Dane named Towed the 
Proud. And he never spoke again. 

Edward, afterwards called by the monks The Confessor, suc- 
ceeded ; and his first act was to oblige his mother Emma, who had 
favoured him so little, to retire into the country ; where she died 
some ten years afterwards. He w^as ^he exiled prinee whose brother 
Alfred had been so foully killed. He had been i»ivited over from 
Normandy by Hardicanute, in the course of his short reign of two 
years, and had been handsomely treated at court His cause was now 
favoured by the powerful Earl Godwin, and he was soon made King. 
This Earl had been suspected by the people, ever since Prince 
Alfred’s cruel death ; he had even been tried in the last reign for the 
Prince’s murder, but had been pronounced not guilty ; chiefly, as it 
was supposed, because of a present he had made to the swinish King, 
of a gilded ship with a figure-head of solid gold, and a crew of eighty 
splendidly armed men. It was his interest to help the new' King 
with his power, if the new King would help him against the popular 
.distrust and hatred. So they made a bargain. Edward the Confessor 
got the Throne. The Earl got more power and more land, and his 
daughter Editha was made queen ; for it was a part of their compact 
that the King should take her for his wife. 

But, although she was a gentle lady, in all things worthy to be 
beloved — good, beautiful, sensible, and kind — the King from the first 
neglected her. Her father and her six proud brothers, resenting this 
cold treatment, harassed the King greatly by exerting all their power 
to make him unpopular. Ha\ing lived so long in Normandy, he 
preferred the Normans to the English. He made a Norman Arch- 
bishop, and Norman Bishops ; his great officers and favourites were 
all Normans ; he introduced the Norman fashions and the Norman 
language ; in imitation of the state custom of Normandy, he attached 
a great seal to his state documents, instead of merely marking them, 
as the Saxon Kings had done, wdth the sign of the cross — just as poor 
people who have never been taught to w'rite, now make the same mark 
for their names. All this, the pow^erful Earl Godwfin and his six 
proud sons represented to the people as disfavour show n towards the 
English ; and thus they daily increased their own powder, and daily 
diminished the power of the King. 

They were greatly helped by an event that occurred wffien he had 
reigned eight years. Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, who had married 
the King’s sister, came to England on a visit. After staying at the 
court some time, he set forth, with his numerous train of attendants, 
to return home. They were to embark at Dover. Entering that 
(M 831) 24 
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peaceful town in armour, they took possession of the best houses, and 
noisily demanded to be lodged and entertained without payment. One 
of the bold men of Dover, who would not endure to have these 
domineering strangers jingling their heavy swords and iron corselets 
up and down his house, eating his meat and drinking his strong 
liquor, stood in his doorway and refused admission to the first armed 
man who came there. The armed man drew, and wounded him. The 
man of Dover struck the armed man dead. Intelligence of what he 
had done, spreading through the streets to where the Count Eustace 
and his men were standing by their horses, bridle in hand, they pas- 
sionately mounted, galloped to the house, surrounded it, forced their 
way in (the doors and windows being closed when they came up), and 
killed the man of Dover at his own fireside. They then clattered 
through the streets, cutting down and riding over men, women, hnd 
children. This did not last long, you may believe. The men of 
Dover set upon them with great fury, killed nineteen of the foreigners, 
wounded many more, and, blockading the road to the port so that 
they should not embark, beat them out of the town by the way they 
had come. Hereupon, Count Eustace rides as hard as man can ride 
to Gloucester, where Edward is, surrounded by Norman monks and 
Norman lords. “Justice ! ’’ cries the Count, “ upon the men of Dover, 
who have set upon and slain my people ! ” The King sends imme- 
diately for the powerful Earl Godwin, who happens to be near ; 
reminds him that Dover is under his government ; and orders him to 
repair to Dover and do military execution on the inhabitants. “ It 
does not become you,” says the proud Earl in reply,’ “to condemn 
without a hearing those whom you have sworn to protect. I will not 
do it.” 

The King, therefore, summoned the Earl, on pain of banishment 
and loss of his titles and property, to appear before the court to answer 
this disobedience. The Earl refused to appear. He, his eldest son 
Harold, and his second son Sweyn, hastily raised as many fighting 
men as their utmost power could collect, and demanded to have Count 
Eustace and his followers surrendered to the justice of the country. 
The King, in his turn, refused to give them up, and raised a strong 
force. After some treaty and delay, the troops of the great Earl and 
his sons began to fall off. The Earl, with a part of his family and 
abundance of treasure, sailed to Flanders ; Harold escaped to Ireland ; 
and the power of the great family was for that time gone in England. 
But, the people did not forget them. 

Then, Edward the Confessor, with the true meanness of a mean 
spirit, visited his dislike of the once powerful father and sons upon 
the helpless daughter and sister, his unoffending wife, whom all who 
saw her (her husband and his monks excepted) loved. He seized 
rapaciously upon her fortune and her jewels, and allowing her only 
one attendant, confined her in a gloomy convent, of which a sister of 
his — no doubt an unpleasant lady after his own heart — was abbess or 
Jailer. 
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Having- got Earl Godwin and his six sons well out of his way, the 
King favoured the Normans more than ever. He invited over William, 
Duke of Normandy, the son of that Duke who had received him and 
his murdered brother long ago, and of a peasant girl, a tanner’s 
daughter, with whom that Duke had fallen in love for her beauty as 
he saw her washing clothes in a brook. William, who was a great 
warrior, with a passion for fine horses, dogs, and arms, accepted the 
invitation; and the Normans in England, finding themselves more 
numerous than ever when he arri^^ed with his retinue, and held in 
Still greater honour at court than before, became more and more 
haughty towards the people, and were moie and more disliked by them. 

The old Earl Godwin, though he was abroad, knew well how the 
people felt; for, with part of the treasure he had carried away with 
him, he kept spies and agents in his pay ail over England. Accord- 
ingly, he thought the time was come for fitting out a great expedition 
against the Norman-loving King. W^ith it, he sailed to the Isle of 
Wight, where he was joined by his son Harold, the most gallant and 
brave of all his family. And so the father and son came sailing up 
the Thames to Southwark ; great numbers of the people declaring for 
them, and shouting for the English Earl and the English Harold, 
against the Norman favourites ! 

The King was at first as blind and stubborn as kings usually have 
been whensoever they have been in the hands of monks. But the 
people rallied so thickly round the old Earl and his son, and the old 
Earl was so steady in demanding without bloodshed the restoration of 
himself and his family to their rights, that at last the court took the 
alarm. The Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Norman 
Bishop of London, surrounded by their retainers, fought their way 
out of London, and escaped from Essex to France in a fishing-boat. 
The other Nonnan favourites dispersed in all directions. The old 
Earl and his sons (except Sweyn, who had committed crimes against 
the law) were restored to their possessions and dignities. Editha, the 
virtuous and lovely Queen of the insensible King, was triumphantly 
released from her prison, the convent, and once more sat in her chair 
of state, arrayed in the jewels of which, when she had no champion to 
support her rights, her cold-blooded husband had deprived her. 

The old Earl Godwin did not long enjoy his restored fortune. He 
fell down in a fit at the King’s table, and died upon the third day 
afterwards. Harold succeeded to his power, and to a far higher place 
in the attachment of the people than his father had ever held. By 
his valour he subdued the King’s enemies in many bloody fights. He 
was vigorous against rebels in Scotland — this was the time when 
Macbeth slew Duncan, upon which event our English Shakespeare, 
hundreds of years afterwards, wrote his great tragedy ; and he killed 
the restless Welsh King Griffith, and brought his head to England. 

What Harold was doing at sea, when he was driven on the French 
coast by a tempest, is not at all certain ; nor does it at all matter. 
That his ship was forced by a storm on that shore, and that he was 
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taken prisoner, there is no doubt. In those barbarous days, all ship- 
wrecked strangers were taken prisoners, and obliged to pay ransom. 
So, a certain Count Guy, who was the Lord of Ponthieu where Harold’s 
disaster happened, seized him, instead of relieving him like a hospitable 
and Christian lord as he ought to have done, and expected to make a 
very good thing of it. 

But Harold sent off immediately to Duke William of Normandy, 
complaining of this treatment ; and the Duke no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered Harold to be escorted to the ancient town of Rouen, 
where he then was, and where he received him as an honoured guest. 
Now, some writers tell us that Edward the Confessor, who was by 
this^time old and had no children, had made a will, appointing Duke 
William of Normandy his successor, and had informed the Duke of his 
having done so. There is no doubt that he was anxious about his 
successor ; because he had even invited over, from abroad, Edward 
THE Outlaw, a son of Ironside, who had come to England with his 
wife and three children, but whom the King had strangely refused to 
see when he did come, and who had died in London suddenly (princes 
were terribly liable to sudden death in those days), and had been 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The King might possibly have made 
such a will ; or, having always been fond of the Normans, he might 
have encouraged Norman William to aspire to the English crown, by 
something that he said to him when he was staying at the English 
court. But, certainly William did now aspire to it ; and knowing that 
Harold would be a powerful ri\al, he called together a great assembly 
of his nobles, offered Harold his daughter Adele in marriage, in- 
formed him that he meant on King Edward’s death to claim the 
English crown as his own inheritance, and required Harold then and 
there to swear to aid him. Harold, being in the Duke’s power, took 
this oath upon the Missal, or Prayer-book. It is a good example of 
the superstitions of the monks, that this Missal, instead of being 
placed upon a table, was placed upon a tub ; which, when Harold had 
sworn, was uncovered, and shown to be full of dead men’s bones — 
bones, as the monks pretended, of saints. This was supposed to make 
Harold’s oath a great deal more impressive and binding. As if the great 
^name of the Creator of Heaven and earth could be made more solemn 
by a knuckle-bone, or a double-tooth, or a finger-nail, of Dunstan I 

Within a week or two after Harold’s return to England, the dreary 
old Confessor was found to be dying. After wandering in his mind 
like a very v^eak old man, he died. As be had put himself entirely in 
the hands of the monks when he was alive, they praised him lustily 
when he was dead. They had gone so far, already, as to persuadb 
him that he could w ork miracles ; and had brought people afflicted 
with a bad disorder of the skin, to him, to be touched and cured. 
This was called “ touching for the King’s Evil,” which afterwards 
became a royal custom. You know, how^ever, Who really touched the 
sick and healed them ; and you know His sacred name is not among 
the dusty line of human kings. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ENGLAND UNDER HAROLD THE SECOND, AND CONQUERED BY THE 
NORMANS 

Harold was crowned King of England on the very day of the 
maudlin Confessor’s funeral. He had good need to be quick about it. 
When the news reached Norman William, hunting in his park at 
Rouen, he dropped his bow, returned to his palace, called his nobles 
to council, and presently sent ambassadors to Harold, calling on him 
to keep his oath and resign the Crovm. Harold would do no such 
thing. The barons of France leagued together round Duke William 
for the invasion of England. Duke V’^iniam promised freely to 
distribute English w'ealth and English lands among them. The Pope 
sent to Normand} a consecrated banner, and a ring containing a hair 
which he' warranted to have grown on the head of Saint Peter. He 
blessed the enterprise ; and cursed Harold ; and requested that the 
Normans would pay “ Peter’s Pence” — ora tax to himself of a penny 
a year on every house — a little more regularly in future, if they could 
make it convenient. 

King Harold had a rebel brother In Flanders, who was a vassal of 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. This brother, and this Nor- 
wegian King, joining their forces against England, with Duke 
William’s help, won a fight in which the English were commanded 
by two nobles ; and then besieged York. Harold, who was w’aiting 
fi^.the Normans on the coast at Hastings, with his army, marched to 
Stamford Bridge upon the river Derwent to give them instant battle. 

He found them drawn up in a hollow circle, marked out by their 
shining spears. Riding round this circle at a distance, to survey it, 
he saw a brave figure on horseback, in a blue mantle and a bright 
helmet, whose horse suddenly stumbled and threw him. 

“Who is that man who has fallen?” Harold asked of one of his 
captains. 

“The King of Norway,” he replied. 

“ He is a tall and stately king,” said Harold, “ but his end is near.” 

He added, in a little while, “ Go yonder to my brother, and tell him, 
if he will withdraw his troops, he shall be Earl of Northumberland, 
and rich and powerful in England,” 

The captain rode away and gave the message. 

“What will he give to my friend the King of Norway? ” asked the 
brother. 

“ Seven feet of earth for a grave,” replied the captain. 

“ No more ? ” returned the brother, with a smile. 

“The King of Norway being a tall man, perhaps a little more,” 
replied the captain. 

' “Ride back !” said the brother, “and tell King Harold to make 
ready for the fight I ” 
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He did so, very soon. And such a fight King Harold led against 
that force, that his brother, and the Norwegian King, and every chief 
of note in all their host, except the Norwegian King’s son, Olave, to 
whom he gave honourable dismissal, were left dead upon the field. 
The victorious army marched to York. As King Harold sat there at 
the feast, in the midst of all his company, a stir was heard at the doors ; 
and messengers all covered with mire from riding far and fast through 
broken ground came hurrying in, to report that the Normans had 
landed in England. 

The intelligence was true. They had been tossed about by contrary 
winds, and some of their ships had been wrecked. A part of their 
own shore, to which they had been driven back, was strewn wdth 
Norman bodies. But they had once more made sail, led by the Duke’s 
own galley, a present from his wife, upon the prow whereof the figure 
of a golden boy stood pointing towards England. By /day, the banner 
of the three Lions of Normandy, the diverse coloured sails, the gilded 
vanes, the many decorations of this gorgeous ship( had glittered in 
the sun and sunny water ; by night, a light had sparkled like a star 
at her mast-head. And now, encamped near Hastings, with their 
leader lying in the old Roman castle of Pevensey,/ the English retiring 
in all directions, the land for miles around scorched and smoking, 
fired and pillaged, was the whole Norman pov/er, hopeful and strong 
on English ground. 

Harold broke up the feast and hurried to Uondon. Within a week, 
his army was ready. He sent out spies Ao ascertain the Norman 
strength. William took them, caused th/em to be led through his 
whole camp, and then dismissed. “The’* Normans,” said these spies 
to Harold, “are not bearded on the uppe^f^ lip as we English are, but 
are shorn. They are priests.” “My inen,” replied Harold, with a 
laugh, “ will find those priests good soldiers ! ” 

“The Saxons,” reported Duke \\7iiliam’s outposts of Norman 
soldiers, who were instructed to r as Ki^ig Harold's army 
advanced, “rush on us through thejir pillaged country with the fury 
of madmen.” f 

“ Let them come and come soon k” said Duke William. 

Some proposals for a reconciliiation were made, but were soon 
abandoned. In the middle of the:> month of October, in the year one 
thousand and sixty-six, the Norrruans and the English came front to 
front. All night the armies lay encamped before each other, in a part 
of the country then called Seniqac, now called (in remembrance of 
them) Battle. With the first d'awn of day, they arose. There, in the 
faint light, were the English otu^ a hill ; a wood behind them ; in their 
midst, the Royal banner, reprr-esenting a fighting warrior, woven iii 
gold thread, adorned with pr ecious stones ; beneath the banner, as it 
rustled in the wind, stood r Harold on foot, with two of his 

remaining brothers by his around them, still and silent as the 

dead, clustered the whole h£ngUsh army— eVery soldier covered by his 
shield, and bearing in his k^and his dreaded English battle-^. 
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On an opposite hill, in three lines, archers, foot-soldiers, horsemen, 
was the Norman force. Of a sudden, a great battle-cry, ‘‘God help 
us ! ” burst from the Norman lines. The English answered with their 
own battle-cry, “God’s Rood! Holy Rood!” The Normans then 
came sweeping down the hill to attack the English. 

There was one tall Norman Knight who rode before the Norman 
army on a prancing horse, throwing up his heavy sword and catching 
it, and singing of the bravery of his countrymen. An English Knight, 
who rode out from the English force to meet him, fell by this Knight’s 
hand. Another English Knight rode out, and he fell too. But then a 
third rode out, and killed the Norman. This was in the first beginning 
of the fight. It soon raged everywhere 

The English, keeping side by side in a great nias'^., cared no more 
for the showers of Norman arrows than if diey had been showers of 
Norman rain. When the Norman horsemen rode against them, with 
their battle-axes they cut men and horses down. The Normans gave 
way. The English pressed forward. A cry went forth among the 
Norman troops that Duke William was killed. Duke William took 
off his helmet, in order that his face might be distinctly seen, and rode 
along the line before his men. This gave them courage. As they 
turned again to face the English, some of their Norman horse divided 
the pursuing body of the English from the rest, and thus all that 
foremost portion of the English army fell, fighting bravely. The 
main body still remaining firm, heedless of the Norman arrows, and 
with their battle-axes cutting down the crowds of horsemen when they 
rode up, like forests of young trees, Duke William pretended to 
retreat. The eager English followed. The Norman army closed 
again, and fell upon them with great slaughter. 

“ Still,” said Duke William, “there are thousands of the English, 
firm as rocks around their King. Shoot upward, Norman archers, 
that your arrows may fall down upon their faces ! ” 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle still raged. Through 
all the wild October day, the clash and din resounded in the air. In 
the red sunset, and in the white moonlight, heaps upon heaps of dead 
men lay strewn, a dreadful spectacle, all over the ground. King 
Harold, wounded with an arrow in the eye, was nearly blind. His 
brothers were already killed. Twenty Norman Knights, whose 
battered armour had flashed fiery and golden in the sunshine all day 
long, and now looked silvery in the moonlight, dashed forward to 
seize the Royal banner from the English Knights and soldiers, still 
faithfully collected round their blinded King. The King received a 
mortal wound, and dropped. The English broke and fled. The 
Normans rallied, and the day was lost. 

O what a sight beneath the moon and stars, when lights were 
shining in the tent of the victorious Duke William, which was pitched 
near the spot where Harold fell — and he and his knights were 
carousing, within — and soldiers with torches, going slowly to and fro, 
without, sought for the corpse of Harold among piles of dead — and 
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the Warrior, worked in g^olden thread and precious stones, lay low, 
all torn and soiled with blood — and the three Norman Lions kept wAtch 
over the field ! 


CHAPTER VIII 

England under william the first, the norman conqueror 

Upon the ground where the brave Harold fell, William the Norman 
afterwards founded an abbey, which, under the name of Battle Abbey, 
was a rich and splendid place through many a troubled year, though 
now it is a grey ruin overgrown with ivy. But the first work he had 
to do, was to conquer the English thoroughly ; and that, as you know 
by this time, was hard work for any man. 

He ravaged several counties ; he burned and plundered many 
towns ; he laid waste scores upon scores of miles of pleasant country ; 
he destroyed innumerable lives. At length Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with other representatives of the clergy and the people, 
went to his camp, and submitted to him. Edgar, the insignificant 
son of Edmund Ironside, was proclaimed King by others,, but nothing 
came of it. He fled to Scotland afterwards, where his sister, who was 
young and beautiful, married the Scottish King. Edgar himself was 
not important enough for anybody to care much about him. 

On Christmas Day, William was crowned in* Westminster Abbey,' 
under the title of William the First ; but he is best known as 
William the Conqueror. It was a strange coronation. One of the 
bishops who performed the ceremony asked the Normans, in French, 
if they would have Duke William for their king? They answered 
Yes. Another of the bishops put the same question to the Saxons, in 
English. They too answered Yes, with a loud shout. The noise 
being heard by a guard of Ncrman horse-soldiers outside, was mis- 
taken for resistance on the part of the English. The guard instantly 
set fire to the neighbouring houses, and a tumult ensued; in the 
midst of which the King, being left alone in the Abbey, with a few 
priests (and they all being in a terrible fright together), was hurriedly 
crowned. When the crown was placed upon his head, he swore to 
govern the English as well as the best of their own monarchs. I dare 
say you think, as I do, that if we except the Great Alfred, he might 
pretty easily have done that. 

Numbers of the English nobles had been killed in the last disastrous 
battle. Their estates, and the estates of all the nobles who had fought 
against him there, King William seized upon, and gave to his own 
Norman knights and nobles. Many great English families of the 
present time acquired their English lands in this way, and are very 
proud of it. 

But what is got by force must be maintained by force. These 
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nobles were obliged to build castles all over England, to defend their 
new property ; and, do what he would, the King could neither soothe 
nor quefi the nation as he wished. He gradually introduced the 
Norman language and the Norman customs ; yet, for a long time the 
great body of the English remained sullen and revengeful. On his 
going over to Normandy, to visit his subjects there, the oppressions 
of his half-brother Odo, whom he left in charge of his English 
kingdom, drove the people mad. The men of Kent even invited over, 
to take possession of Dover, the’r old enemy Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, who had led the fray when the Dover man was slain at his 
own fireside. The men of Hereford, aided by the Welsh, and com- 
manded by a chief named Edric the Wild, drove the Normans out 
of their country. Some of those who had been dispossessed of their 
lands, banded together in the North of Eng. and ; some, in Scotland , 
some, in the thick woods and marshes ; and whensoever they could 
fall upon the Normans, or upon the English who had submitted to the 
Normans, they fought, despoiled, and murdered, like the desperate 
outlaws that they were. Conspiracies were set on foot for a general 
massacre of the Normans, like the old massacre of the Danes. In 
short, the English were in a murderous mood all through the 
kingdom. 

King William, fearing he might lose his conquest, came back, and 
tried to pacify the London people with soft words. He then set forth 
to repress the country people by stern deeds. Among the towns which 
he besieged, and where he killed and maimed the inhabitants without 
any distinction, sparing none, young or old, armed or unarmed, were 
Oxford, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, York. 
In all these places, and in many others, fire and sword worked their 
utmost horrors, and made the land dreadful to behold. The streams 
and rivers were discoloured with blood ; the sky was blackened wdth 
smoke ; the fields were w^astes of ashes ; the waysides were heaped up 
with dead. Such are the fatal results of conquest and ambition ! 
Although William was a harsh and angry man, I do not suppose that 
he deliberately meant to work this shocking ruin, when he invaded 
England. But what he had got by the strong hand, he could only 
keep by the strong hand, and in so doing he made England a great 
grave. 

Two sons of Harold, by name Edmund and Godwin, came over 
from Ireland, with some ships, against the Normans, but were 
defeated. This was scarcely done, when the outlaws in the woods so 
harassed York, that the Governor sent to the King for help. The 
King despatched a general and a large force to occupy the town of 
Durham. The Bishop of that place met the general outside the town, 
and warned him not to enter, as he would be in danger there. The 
general cared nothing for the warning, and went in with all his men. 
That night, on every hill within sight of Durham, signal fires were 
seen to blaze. When the morning dawned, the English, who had 
assembled in great strength, forced the gates, rushed into the town, 
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and slew the Normans every one. The English afterwards besought 
the Danes to come and help them. The Danes came, with two 
hundred and forty ships. The outlawed nobles joined them ; they 
captured York, and drove the Normans out of that city. Then, 
William bribed the Danes to go away ; and took such vengeance on 
the English, that all the former fire and sword, smoke and ashes, 
death and ruin, were nothing compared with it. In melancholy 
songs, and doleful stories, it was still sung and told by cottage fires on 
winter evenings, a hundred ^-ears afterwards, how, in those dreadful 
days of the Normans, there was not, from the River Humber to the 
River Tyne, one inhabited village left, nor one cultivated field — how 
there w'as nothing but a dismal ruin, where the human creatures and 
the beasts lay dead together. 

The outlaws had, at this time, what they called a Camp of Refuge, 
in the midst of the fens of Cambridgeshire. Protected by those 
marshy grounds which were difficult of approach, they lay among the 
reeds and rushes, and were hidden by the mists that rose up from the 
watery earth. Now, there also was, at that time, over the sea in 
Flanders, an Englishman named Hereward, whose father had died 
in his absence, and whose property had been given to a Norman. 
When he heard of this wrong that had been done him (from such of 
the exiled English as chanced to wander into that country), he longed 
for revenge ; and joining the outlaws in their camp ot refuge, became 
their commander. He was so good a soldier, that the Normans 
supposed him to be aided by enchantment. William, even after he 
had made a road three miles in length across the Cambridgeshire 
marshes, on purpose to attack this supposed enchanter, thought it 
necessary to engage an old lady, wdio pretended to be a sorceress, to 
come and do a little enchantment in the royal cause. For this 
purpose she was pushed on before the troops in a wooden tower ; but 
Hereward very soon disposed of this unfortunate sorceress, by burning 
her, tower and all. The monks of the convent of Ely near at hand, 
however, who were fond of good living, and who found it very 
uncomfortable to have the country blockaded and their supplies of 
meat and drink cut off, showed the King a secret way of surprising 
the camp. So Herew^ard was soon defeated. Whether he afterwards 
died quietly, or whether he was killed after killing sixteen of the 
men who attacked him (as some old rhymes relate that he did), I 
cannot say. His defeat put an end to the Camp of Refuge ; and, 
very soon afterwards, the King, victorious both in Scotland and in 
England, quelled the last rebellious English noble. He then sur- 
rounded himself with Norman lords, enriched by the property of 
English nobles ; had a great survey made of all the land in England, 
which was entered as the property of its new owners, on a roll called 
Doomsday Book ; obliged the people to put out their fires and candles 
at a certain hour every" night, on the ringing of a bell which was 
called The Curfew ; introduced the Norman dresses and manners ; 
made the Normans masters everywhere, and the English, servants ; 
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turned out tiie English bishops, and put Normans in their places ; 
and showed himself to be the Conqueror indeed. 

But, even with his oWn Normans, he had a restless life. They 
were always hungering and thirsting for the riches of the English ; 
and the more he gave, the more they wanted. His priests were as 
greedy as his soldiers. We know of only one Norman who plainly 
told his master, the King, that he had come with him to England to 
do his duty as a faithful servant, and that property taken by force 
from other men had no charms fcr him. His name was Guilbert. 
We should not forget his name, for it is good to remember and to 
honour honest men. 

Besides all these troubles, William the Conqueror was troubled by 
quarrels among his sons. He had three living. Robert, called 
CuRTHOSE, because of his short legs ; Wiluam, called Rufus or the 
Red, from the colour of his hair ; and Henry, fond of learning, and 
called in the Norman language, Beauclerc, or Fine- Scholar. When 
Robert grew up, he asked of his father the government of Normandy, 
which he had nominally possessed, as a child, under his mother, 
Matilda. The King refusing to grant it, Robert became jealous and 
discontented ; and happening one day, while in this temper, to be 
ridiculed by his brothers, who threw water on him from a balcony as 
he was walking before the door, he drew' his sword, rushed up-stairs, 
and W’as only prevented by the King himself from putting them to 
death. That same night, he hotly departed wdth some followers from 
his father’s court, and endeavoured to take the Castle of Rouen by 
surprise. Failing in this, he shut himself up in another Castle in 
Normandy, which the King besieged, and where Robert one day 
unhorsed and nearly killed him without knowing who he w'as. His 
submission when he discovered his father, and the intercession of the 
queen and others, reconciled them ; but not soundly ; for Robert soon 
strayed abroad, and w'ent from court to court with his complaints. 
He was a gay, careless, thoughtless fellow, spending all he got on 
musicians and dancers ; but his mother loved him, and often, against 
the King’s command, supplied him with money through a messenger 
named Samson. At length the incensed King sw^ore he would tear 
out Samson’s eyes ; and Samson, thinking that his only hope of safety 
was in becoming a monk, became one, went on such errands no more, 
and kept his eyes in his head. 

All this time, from the turbulent day of his strange coronation, the 
Conqueror had been struggling, you see, at any cost of cruelty and 
bloodshed, to maintain w'hat he had seized. All his reign, he 
struggled still, with the same object ever before him. He was a stern 
bold man, and he succeeded in it. 

He loved money, and was particular in his eating, but he had only 
leisure to indulge one other passion, and that was his love of hunting. 
He carried it to such a height that he ordered whole villages and 
towns to be swept away to make forests for the deer. Not satisfied 
with sixty-eight Royal Forests, he laid waste an immense district, to 
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form another in Hampshire, called the New Forest The many 
thousands of miserable peasants who saw their little houses pulled 
down, and themselves and children turned into the open country 
without a shelter, detested him for his merciless addition to their 
many suffering's ; and when, in the twenty-first year of his reigfn 
(which proved to be the last), he went over to Rouen, England was as 
full of hatred against him, as if every leaf on every tree in all his 
Royal Forests had been a curse upon his head. In the New Forest, 
his son Richard (for he had four sons) had been gored to death by a 
Stag ; and the people said that this so cruelly-made Forest would yet 
be fatal to others of the Conqueror’s race. 

He was engaged in a dispute with the King of France about some 
territoiy. While he stayed at Rouen, negotiating with that King, he 
kept his bed and took medicines ; being advised by his physicians to 
do so, on account of having grown to an unwieldy size. Word being 
brought to him that the King of France made light of this, and joked 
about it, he swore in a great rage that he should rue his jests. He 
assembled his army, marched into the disputed territory, burnt — 
his old way ! — the vines, the crops, and fruit, and set the town of 
Mantes on fire. But, in an evil hour ; for, as he rode over the hot 
ruins, his horse, setting his hoofs upon some burning embers, started, 
threw him forward against the pommel of the saddle, and gave him a 
mortal hurt. For six weeks he lay dying in a monastery near Rouen, 
and then made his will, giving England to William, Normandy to 
Robert, and five thousand pounds to Henry. And now, his violent 
deeds lay heavy on his mind. He ordered money to be given to many 
English churches and monasteries, and — which was much better 
repentance — released his prisoners of state, some of whom had been 
confined in his dungeons twenty years. 

It was a September morning and the sun was rising, w'hen the 
King was awakened from slumber by the sound of a church bell. 
“Wliat bell is that?” he faintly asked. They told him it was the 
bell of the chapel of Saint Mary. “ I commend my soul,” said he, 

to Mary ! ” and died. 

Think of his name, The Conqueror, and then consider how he lay 
in death ! The moment he was dead, his physicians, priests, and 
nobles, not knowing what contest for the throne might now' take place, 
or what might happen in it, hastened away, each man for himself and 
his own property ; the mercenary servants of the court began to rob 
and plunder ; the body of the King, in the indecent strife, was rolled 
from the bed, and lay alone, for hours, upon the ground. O Conqueror, 
of whom so many great names are proud now, of w hom so many great 
names thought nothing then, it w^ere better to have conquered one 
true heart, than England ! 

By-and-by, the priests came creeping in with prayers and candles ; 
and a good knight, named Herluin, undertook (w’hich no one else 
would do) to convey the body to Caen, in Normandy, in order that it 
might be buried in St. Stephen’s church there, which the Conqueror 
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had founded. But fire, of which he had made such bad use in his life, 
seemed to follow him of itself in death. A great conflagration broke 
out in the town when the body was placed in the church ; and those 
present running out to extinguish the flames, it was once again left 
alone. 

It was not even buried in peace. It was about to be let down, in 
its Royal robes, into a tomb near the high altar, in presence of a 
great concourse of people, when a loud voice in the crowd cried out, 
*‘This ground is mine! Upon It stood my father’s house. This 
King despoiled me of both ground and house to build this church. 
In the great name of God, I here forbid his body to be co\ered with 
the earth that is my right I” The priests and bishops present, know- 
ing the speaker’s right, and knowing that th^ King had often denied 
him justice, paid him down sixty shillings lor the gra\e. Even then, 
the corpse was not at rest. The tomb was toe small, and they tried 
to force it in. It broke, a dreadful smell arose, the people hurried 
out into the air, and, for the third time, it was left alone. 

Where were the Conqueror’s three sons, that they were not at their 
father’s burial ? Robert was lounging among minstrels, dancers, and 
gamesters, in France or Germany. Henry w^as carrjn'ng his five 
thousand pounds safely aw^ay in a convenient chest he had got made. 
William the Red was hurrying to England, to lay hands upon the 
Royal treasure and the crown. 


CHAPTER IX 

ENGLAND UNDER W’lLLIAM THE SECOND, CALLED RUFUS 

William the Red, in breathless haste, secured the three great forts 
of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, and made with hot speed for 
Winchester, where the Royal treasure w’as kept. The treasurer 
delivering him the keys, he found that it amounted to sixty thousand 
pounds in silver, besides gold and jewels. Possessed of this wealth, 
he soon persuaded the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown him, and 
became William the Second, King of England. 

Rufus was no sooner on the throne, than he ordered into prison 
again the unliappy state captives whom his father had set free, and 
directed a goldsmith to ornament his father’s tomb profusely with 
gold and silver. It would have been more dutiful in him to have 
attended the sick Conqueror w^hen he wns dying ; but England, itself, 
like this Red King, wdio once governed it, has sometimes made ex-* 
pensive tomb^ for dead men w^hom it treated shabbily w’hen they were 
alive. 

The King’s brother, Robert of Normandy, seeming quite content to 
be only Duke of that country ; and the King’s other brother, Fine- 
Scholar, being quiet enough with his five thousand pounds in a chest ; 
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the King flattered himself, we may suppose, with the hope of an easy 
reign. But easy reigns were difficult to have in those days. The 
turbulent Bishop Odo (who had blessed the Norman army at the Battle 
of Hastings, and who, I dare say, took all the credit of the victory to 
himself) soon began, in concert with some powerful Norman nobles, to 
trouble the Red King. 

The truth seems to be that this bishop and his friends, who had 
lands in England and lands in Normandy, wished to hold both under 
one Sovereign ; and greatly preferred a thoughtless good-natured 
person, such as Robert was, to Rufus ; who, though far from being an 
amiable man in any respect, was keen, and not to be imposed upon. 
They declared in Robert’s favour, and retired to their castles (those 
castles were very troublesome to kings) in a sullen humour. The 
Red King, seeing the Normans thus falling from him, revenged 
himself upon them by appealing to the English ; to whom he made a 
variety of promises, which he never meant to perform — in particular, 
promises to soften the cruelty of the Forest Laws ; and who, in return, 
so aided him with their valour, that Odo was besieged in the Castle 
of Rochester, and forced to abandon it, and to depart from England 
for ever : whereupon the other rebellious Norman nobles were soon 
reduced and scattered. 

Then, the Red King went over to Normandy, where the people 
suffered greatly under the loose rule of Duke Robert. The King’s 
object was to seize upon the Duke’s dominions. This, the Duke, of 
course, prepared to resist ; and miserable war between the two brothers 
seemed inevitable, when the powerful nobles on both sides, who had 
seen so much of war, interfered to prevent it. A treaty was made. 
Each of the two brothers agreed to give up something of his claims, 
and that the longer-liver of the two should inherit all the dominions 
of the other. When they had come to this loving understanding, they 
embraced and joined their forces against Fine-.Scholar ; who had bought 
some territory of Robert with a part of his five thousand pounds, and 
was considered a dangerous individual in consequence. 

St. Michael’s Mount, in Normandy (there is another St. Michael’s 
Mount, in Cornwall, wonderfully like it), was then, as it is now, a 
strong place perched upon the top of a high rock, around which, when 
the tide is in, the sea flows, leaving no road to the mainland. In this 
place, Fine-Scholar shut himself up with his soldiers, and here he was 
closely besieged by his tw^o brothers. At one time, when he was re- 
duced to great distress for want of water, the generous Robert not only 
permitted his men to get water, but sent Fine-Scholar wine from his 
own table ; and, on being remonstrated with by the Red King, said, 
“ What I shall we let our own brother die of thirst ? Where shall we 
get another, when he is gone ? ” At another time, the Red King riding 
alone on the shore of the bay, looking up at the Castle, was taken by 
two of Fine-Scholar’s men, one of whom was about to kill him, when 
he cried out, ** Hold, knave ! I am the King of England I ” The story 
says that the soldier raised him from the ground respectfully and 
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humbly, and that the King took him into his service. The story may 
or may not be true ; but at any rate it is true that Fine-Scholar could 
not hold out against his united brothers, and that he abandoned Mount 
St. Michael, and wandered about — as poor and forlorn as other scholars 
have been sometimes known to be. 

The Scotch became unquiet in the Red King’s time, and were twice 
defeated — the second time, with the loss of their King, Malcolm, and 
his son. The Welsh became unquiet too. Against them, Rufus was 
less successful ; for they fought among their native mountains, and did 
great execution on the King’s troops. Robert of Normandy became 
unquiet too ; and, complaining that his brother the King did not faith- 
fully perform his part of their agreement, took jn arms, and obtained 
assistance from the King of France, wdiom Rufus, in the end, bought 
off with vast sums of money. England became unquiet too. Lora 
Mowbray, the powerful Earl of Northumberland, headed a great con- 
spiracy to depose the King, and to place upon the throne, Stephen, the 
Conqueror’s near relative. The plot was discovered ; all the chief con- 
spirators were seized ; some were fined, some were put in prison, some 
were put to death. The Earl of Northumberland himself was shut up 
in a dungeon beneath Windsor Castle, where he died, an old man, 
thirty long years afterwards. The Piiests in England were more 
unquiet than any other class or power ; for the Red King treated them 
with such small ceremony that he refused to appoint new bishops or 
archbishops when the old ones died, but kept all the wealth belonging 
to those offices in his own hands. In return for this, the Priests wrote 
his life when he was dead, and abused him well. I am inclined to 
think, myself, that there was little to choose between the Priests and 
the Red King; that4)oth sides were greedy and designing ; and that 
they were fairly matched. 

The Red King was false of heart, selfish, covetous, and mean. He 
had a worthy minister in his favourite, Ralph, nicknamed — for almost 
every famous person had a nickname in those rough da} s — Flambard, 
or the Firebrand. Once, the King being ill, became penitent, and 
made Anselm, a foreign priest and a good man, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. But he no sooner got well again than he repented of his repent- 
ance, and persisted in wrongfully keeping to himself some of the wealth 
belonging to the archbishopric. This led to violent disputes, which 
were aggravated by there being in Rome at that time two rival Popes ; 
each of whom declared he was the only real original infallible Pope, 
who couldn’t make a mistake. At last, Anselm, knowing the Red 
King’s character, and not feeling himself safe in England, asked leave 
to return abroad. The Red King gladly gave it ; for he knew that as 
soon as Anselm was gone, he could begin to store up all the Canterbury 
money again, for his own use. 

By such means, and by taxing and oppressing the English people 
in every possible way, the Red King became very rich. When he 
wanted money for any purpose, he raised it by some means or other, 
and cared nothing for the injustice he did, or the misery he caused# 
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Having the opportunity of buying from Robert the whole duchy of 
Normandy for five years, he taxed the English people more than ever, 
and made the very convents sell their plate and valuables to supply him 
with the means to make the purchase. But he was as quick and eager 
in putting down revolt as he was in raising money ; for, a part of the 
Norman people objecting — very naturally, I think — to being sold in this 
way, he headed an army against them with all the speed and energy 
of his father. He was so impatient, that he embarked for Normandy 
in a great gale of wind. And when the sailors told him it was danger- 
ous to go to sea in such angry weather, he replied, “Hoist sail and 
away ! Did you ever hear of a king who was drowned ? 

You will wonder how it was that even the careless Robert came to 
sell his dominions. It happened thus. It had long been the custom 
for many English people to make journeys to Jerusalem, which were 
called pilgrimages, in order that they might pray beside the tomb of 
Our Saviour there. Jerusalem belonging to the Turks, and the Turks 
hating Christianity, these Christian travellers were often insulted and 
ill used. The Pilgrims bore it patiently for some time, but at length 
a remarkable man, of great earnestness and eloquence, called Peter 
THE Hermit, began to preach in various places against the Turks, and 
to declare that it was the duty of good Christians to drive away those 
unbelievers from the tomb of Our Sa\iour, and to take possession of it, 
and protect it. An excitement such as the world had never known 
before was created. Thousands and thousands of men of all ranks and 
conditions departed for Jerusalem to make war against the Turks. 
The war is called in history the first Crusade ; and every Crusader 
wore a cross marked on his right shoulder. 

All the Crusaders were not zealous Christian#. Among them were 
vast numbers of the restless, idle, profligate, and adventurous spirits 
of the time. Some became Crusaders for the love of change ; some, 
in the hope of plunder ; some, because they had nothing to do at 
home ; some, because they did what the priests told them ; some, 
because they liked to see foreign countries ; some, because they were 
fond of knocking men about, and would as soon knock a Turk about 
as a Christian. Robert of Normandy may have been influenced by all 
these motives ; and by a kind desire, besides, to save the Christian 
Pilgrims from bad treatment in future. He wanted to raise a number 
of armed men, and to go to the Crusade. He could not do so without 
money. He had no money ; and he sold his dominions to his brother, 
the Red King, for five years. With the large sum he thus obtained, 
he fitted out his Crusaders gallantly, and went away to Jerusalem in 
martial state. The Red King, who made money out of everything, 
stayed at home, busily squeezing more money out of Normans and 
English. 

After three years of great hardship and suffering — from shipwreck 
at sea ; from travel in strange lands ; from hunger, thirst, and fever, 
upon the burning sands of the desert ; and from the fury of the Turks 
— the valiant Crusaders got possession of Our Saviour’s tomb. The 
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Turks were still resisting and fighting bravely, but this success 
increased the general desire in Europe to join the Crusade. Another 
great French Duke was proposing to sell his dominions for a term to 
the rich Red King, when the Red King’s reign came to a sudden and 
violent end. 

You have not forgotten the New Forest which the Conqueror made, 
and which the miserable people whose homes he had laid w^aste, so 
hated. The cruelty of the Forest Law^s, and the torture and death 
they brought upon the peasantry, increased this hatred. The poor 
persecuted country people believed that the New Forest was enchanted. 
They said that in thunder-storms, and on dark nights, demons appeared, 
moving beneath the branches of the gloomy tree^ They said that a 
terrible spectre had foretold to Norman hunters t'^al the Red King 
should be punished there. And now, in the pleasant season of May, 
when the Red King had reigned almost thirteen years ; and a second 
Prince of the Conqueror’s blood — another Richard, the son of Duke 
Robert — was killed by an arrow in this dreaded Forest ; the people 
said that the second time was not the last, and that there was another 
death to come. 

It was a lonely forest, accursed in the people’s hearts for the wicked 
deeds that had been done to make it ; and no man save the King and 
his Courtiers and Huntsmen, liked to stray there. But, in reality, it 
was like any other forest. In the spring, the green leaves broke out 
of the buds ; in the summer, flourished heartily, and made deep 
shades ; in the w’inter, shrivelled and blew dowm, and lay in browm 
heaps on the moss. Some trees w’ere stately, and grew high and 
strong ; some had fallen of themselves , some were felled by the 
forester’s axe ; some^were hollow, and the rabbits burrow' ed at their 
roots ; some few were struck by lightning, and stood w'hite and bare. 
There were hill-sides covered wdth rich fern, on which the morning 
dew so beautifully sparkled ; there w'ere brooks, w here the deer went 
down to drink, or over which the whole herd bounded, flying from the 
arrows of the huntsmen ; there were sunny glades, and solemn places 
where but little light came through the rustling leaves. The songs of 
the birds in the New Forest w'ere pleasanter to hear than the shouts 
of fightingmen outside ; and even when the Red King and his Court 
came hunting through its solitudes, cursing loud and riding hard, 
with a jingling of stirrups and bridles and knives and daggers, they 
did much less harm there than among the English or Normans, and 
the stags died (as they lived) far easier than the people. 

Upon a day in August, the Red King, now reconciled to his brother, 
Fine-Scholar, came wdth a great train to hunt in the New' Forest. 
Fine-Scholar was of the party. They w^ere a merry part}, and had 
Iain all night at Malw'ood-Keep, a hunting-lodge in the forest, w^here 
they had made good cheer, both at supper and breakfast, and had 
drunk a deal of wdne. The party dispersed in various directions, as 
the custom of hunters then was. The King took wdth him only 
SiK Walter Tyrrel, w^ho was a famous sportsman, and to whom 

(m 83X) 25 
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he had given, before they mounted horse that morning, two fine 
arrows. 

The last time the King was ever seen alive, he was riding with Sir 
Walter Tyrrel, and their dogs were hunting together. 

It was almost night, when a poor charcoal-burner, passing through 
the forest with his cart, came upon the solitary body of a dead ‘man, 
shot with an arrow in the breast, and still bleeding. He got it into 
his cart. It was the body of the King. Shaken and tumbled, with 
its red beard all wdiitened with lime and clotted with blood, it was 
driven in the cart by the charcoal-burner next day to Winchester 
Cathedral, where it was received and buried. 

Sir* Walter Tyrrel, who escaped to Normandy, and claimed the 
protection of the King of France, swore in France that the Red King 
was suddenly shot dead by an arrow from an unseen hand, while they 
were hunting together ; that he was fearful of being suspected as the 
King’s murderer ; and that he instantly set spurs to his horse, and 
fled to the sea-shore. Others declared that the King and Sir Walter 
Tyrrel were hunting in company, a little before sunset, standing in 
bushes opposite one another, when a stag came between them. That 
the King drew his bow and took aim, but the string broke. That the 
King then cried, “Shoot, Walter, in the Devil’s name!” That Sir 
Walter shot. That the arrow glanced against a tree, was turned aside 
from the stag, and struck the King from his horse, dead. 

By whose hand the Red King really fell, and whether that hand 
despatched the arrow to his breast by accident or by design, is only 
known to God. Some think his brother may have caused him to be 
killed ; but the Red King had made so many enemies, both among 
priests and people, that suspicion may reasonably 'rest upon a less 
unnatural murderer. Men know no more than that he was found 
dead in the New Forest, which the suffering people had regarded as a 
doomed ground for his race. 


CHAPTER X 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE FIRST, CALLED FINE-SCHOLAR 

Fine-Scholar, on hearing of the Red King’s death, hurried to Win- 
chester with as much speed as Rufus himself had made, to seize the 
Royal treasure. But the keeper of the treasure, who had been one of 
the hunting-party in the Forest, made haste to Winchester too, and, 
arriving there at about the same time, refused to yield it up. Upon 
this, Fine-Scholar drew his sword, and threatened to kill the treasurer ; 
who might have paid for his fidelity with his life, but that he knew 
longer resistance to be useless when he found the Prince supported 
by a company of powerful barons, who declared they were determined 
to make him King. The treasurer, therefore, gave up the money and 
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jewels of the Crown ; and on the third day after the death of the Red 
King, being a Sunday, Fine-Scholar stood before the high altar in 
Westminster Abbey, and made a solemn declaration that he would 
resign the Church property which his brother had seized ; that he 
would do no wrong to the nobles ; and that he would restore to the 
people the laws of Edward the Confessor, with all the improvements 
of William the Conqueror. So began the reign of King Henry the 
First. 

The people were attached to their new King, both because he had 
known distresses, and because he was an Englishman by birth and not 
a Norman. To strengthen this last hold upon them, the King wished 
to marry an English lady ; and could think of no other wif? than 
Maud the Good, the daughter of the King of S<'otIand. Although 
this good Princess did not love the King, sue was so affected by the 
representations the nobles made to her of the great charity it would 
be in her to unite the Norman and Saxon races, and prevent hatred 
and bloodshed between them for the future, that she consented to 
become his wife. After some disputing among the priests, who said 
that as she had been in a convent in her youth, and had worn the veil 
of a nun, she could not lawfully be married — against which the 
Princess stated that her aunt, with whom she had lived in her youth, 
had indeed sometimes thrown a piece of black stuff over her, but for 
no other reason than because the nun’s veil was the only dress the 
conquering Normans respected in girl or woman, and not because she 
had taken the vows of a nun, which she never had — she was declared 
free to marry, and was made King Henry’s Queen. A good Queen 
she was ; beautiful, kind-hearted, and worMiy of a better husband than 
the King. 

For he was a cunning and unscrupulous man, though firm and 
clever. He cared very little for his wmrd, and took any means to 
gain his ends. All this is shown in his treatment of his brother 
Robert — Robert, who had suffered him to be refreshed with water, 
and who had sent him the wine from his own table, when he was 
shut up, wdth the crows flying below him, parched with thirst, in the 
castle on the top of St. Michael’s Mount, where his Red brother wmuld 
have let him die. 

Before the King began to deal wdth Robert, he removed and dis- 
graced all the favourites of the late King ; who were for the most 
part base characters, much detested by the people. Flambard, or 
Firebrand, whom the late King had made Bishop of Durham, of all 
things in the world, Henry imprisoned in the Tower ; but Firebrand 
was a great joker and a jolly companion, and made himself so popular 
with his guards that they pretended to know nothing about a long 
rope that was sent into his prison at the bottom of a deep flagon of 
wine. The guards took the wine, and Firebrand took the rope ; with 
which, when they were fast asleep, he let himself down from a window 
in the night, and so got cleverly aboard ship and away to Normandy. 

Now Robert, when his brother Fine-Scholar came to the throne. 
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was still absent in the Holy Land. Henry pretended that Robert 
had been made Sovereign of that country ; and he had been away so 
long, that the ignorant people believed it. But, behold, when Henry 
had been some time King of England. Robert came home to Normandj'; 
having leisurely returned from Jerusalem through Italy, in which 
beautiful country he had enjoyed himself very much, and had married 
a lady as beautiful as itself! In Normandy, he found Firebrand 
waiting to urge him to assert his claim to the English crown, and 
declare war against King Henry. This, after great loss of time in 
feasting and dancing with his beautiful Italian wife among his Norman 
friends, he at last did. 

The English in general were on King Henry’s side, though many 
of the Normans were on Robert’s. But the English sailors deserted 
the King, and took a great part of the English fleet over to Normandy ; 
so that Robert came to invade" this country in no foreign vessels, but 
in English ships. The virtuous Anselm, however, whom Henry had 
invited back from abroad, and made Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
steadfast in the King’s cause ; and it was so well supported that the 
two armies, instead of fighting, made a peace. Poor Robert, who 
trusted anybody and everybody, readily trusted his brother, the King ; 
and agreed to go home and receive a pension from England, on con- 
dition that all his followers were fully pardoned. This the King 
very faithfully promised, but Robert was no sooner gone than he 
began to punish them 

Among them was the Earl of Shrewsbury, who, on being summoned 
by the King to answer to five-and-forty accusations, rode away to one 
of his strong castles, shut himself up therein, called around him his 
tenants and vassals, and fought for his liberty, but was defeated and 
banished. Robert, with all his faults, was so true to his word, that 
when he first heard of this nobleman having risen against his brother, 
he laid waste the Earl of Shrewsbury’s estates in Normandy, to show 
the King that he would favour no breach of their treaty. Finding, on 
better information, afterwards, that the Earl’s only crime was having 
been his friend, he came over to England, in his old thoughtless warm- 
hearted way, to intercede with the King, and remind him of the solemn 
promise to pardon all his followers. 

This confidence might have put the false King to the blush, but it 
did not. Pretending to be very friendly, he so surrounded his brother 
with spies and traps, that Robert, who was quite in his power, had 
nothing for it but to renounce his pension and escape while he could. 
Getting home to Normandy, and understanding the King better now, 
he naturally allied himself with his old friend the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who had still thirty castles in that country. This was exactly what 
Henry wanted. He immediately declared that Robert had broken 
the treaty, and next year invaded Normandy. 

He pretended that he came to deliver the Normans, at their own 
request, from his brother’s misrule. There is reason to fear that his 
misrule was bad enough ; for his beautiful wife had died, leaving him 
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with an infant son, and his court was again so careless, dissipated, and 
Lll-regulated, that it was said he sometimes lay in bed of a day for 
want of clothes to put on — his attendants having stolen all his dresses. 
But he headed his army like a brave prince and a gallant soldier, 
though he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by King Heniy', 
with four hundred of his Knights. Among them was poor harmless 
Edgar Atheling, who loved Robert well. Edgar was not important 
enough to be severe with. The King afterwards gave him a small 
pension, which he lived upon and died upon, in peace, among the 
quiet woods and fields of England. 

And Robert — poor, kind, generous, w^asteful, heedless Robert, with 
so many faults, and yet with virtues that might have made a better 
and a happier man — what was the end of him ^ if the King had had 
the magnanimity to say with a kind air, Bi other, tell me, before 
these noblemen, that from this time you will be my faithful follow^er 
and friend, and never raise your hand against me or my forces more I ” 
he might have trusted Robert to the death. But the King was not a 
magnanimous man. He sentenced his brother to be confined for life 
in one of the Royal Castles. In the beginning of his imprisonment, 
he was allowed to ride out, guarded ; but he one day broke away from 
his guard and galloped off. He had the evil fortune to ride into a 
swamp, where his horse stuck fast and he was taken. When the 
King heard of it he ordered him to be blinded, w^hich was done by 
putting a red-hot metal basin on his eyes. 

And so, in darkness and in prison, many years, he thought of all 
his past life, of the time he had wasted, of the treasure he had 
squandered, of the opportunities he had lost, of the youth he had 
thrown away, of the talents he had neglected. Sometimes, on fine 
autumn mornings, he would sit and think of the old hunting parties 
in the free Forest, wdiere he had been the foremost and the gayest. 
Sometimes, in the still nights, he would w’ake, and mourn for the 
many nights that had stolen past him at the gaming-table ; sometimes, 
would seem to hear, upon the melancholy w ind, the old songs of the 
minstrels ; sometimes, w^ould dream, in his blindness, of the light and 
glitter of the Norman Court. Many and many a time, he groped back, 
in his fancy, to Jerusalem, where he had fought so w^ell ; or, at the 
bead of his brave companions, bowled hi^^ feathered helmet to the 
shouts of welcome greeting him in Italy, and seemed again to walk 
among the sunny vineyards, or on the shore of the blue sea, witli his 
lovely wife. And then, thinking of her grave, and of his fatherless 
boy, he would stretch out his solitary arms and weep. 

At length, one day, there lay in prison, dead, with cruel and dis- 
figuring scars upon his eyelids, bandaged from his jailer’s sight, but 
on which the eternal Heavens looked dowm, a worn old man of eighty. 
He had once been Robert of Normandy. Pity him ! 

At the time when Robert of Normandy was taken prisoner by his 
brother, Robert’s little son was only five years old. This child was 
taken, too, and carried before the King, sobbing and crying.; for, 
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young as he was, he knew he liad good reason to he afraid of his 
Royal uncle. The King was not much accustomed to pity those who 
were ili his power, but his cold heart seemed for the moment to 
soften towards the boy. He w'^as observed to make a great effort, as 
if to prevent himself from being cruel, and ordered the child to be 
taken away ; whereupon a certain Baron, who had married a daughter 
of Duke Robert’s (by name, Helie of Saint Saen), took charge of him, 
tenderly. The King’s gentleness did not last long. Before two year^ 
were over, he sent messengers to this lord’s Castle to seize the child 
and bring him away. The Baron was not there at the time, but his 
servants were faithful, and carried the boy off in his sleep and hid 
him. When the Baron came home, and was told what the King had 
done, he took the child abroad, and, leading him by the hand, went 
from King to King and from Court to Court, relating how' the child 
had a claim to the throne of England, and how his uncle the King, 
knowing that he had that claim, would have murdered him, perhaps, 
but for his escape. 

The, youth and innocence of the pretty little William Fitz-Robert 
(for that was his name) made him many friends at that lime. When 
he became a young man, the King of France, uniting with the French 
Counts of Anjou and Flanders, supported his cause against the King 
of England, and took many of the King’s towns and castles in 
Normandy. But, King Henry, artful and cunning always, bribed 
some of William’s friends with money, some with promises, some with 
power. He bought off the Count of Anjou, by promising to marry 
his eldest son, also named William, to the Count’s daughter ; and 
indeed the whole trust of this King’s life was in such bargains, and 
he believed (as many another King has done since, and as one King 
did in France a very little time ago) that every man’s truth and honour 
can be bought at some price. For all this, he w as so afraid of William 
Fitz-Robert and his friends, that, for a long time, he believed his 
life to be in danger ; and never lay dow n to sleep, even in his palace 
surrounded by his guards, without having a sword and buckler at his 
bedside. 

To strengthen his power, the King w ith great ceremony betrothed 
his eldest daughter Matilda, then a child only eight years old, to be 
the wife of Henry the Fifth, the Emperor of t^ermany. To raise her 
marriage-portion, he taxed the English people in a most oppressive 
manner ; then treated them to a great procession, to restore their good 
humour : and sent Matilda away, in fine state, with the German 
ambassadors, to be educated in the country of her future husband. 

And now^ his Queen, Maud the Good, unhappily died. It was a 
sad thought for that gentle lady, that the only hope with which she 
had married a man wdiom she had never loved — the hope of reconciling 
the Norman and English races— had failed. At the very time of her 
death, Normandy and all France was in arms against England ; for, 
so soon as his last danger w^as over, King Henry had been false to all 
the French powers he had promised, bribed, and bought, and they had 
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naturally united against him. After some hghting, however, in which 
few suffered but the unhappy common people (who always suffered, 
whatsoever was the matter), he began to promise, bribe, and buy 
again ; and by those means, and by the help of the Pope, who exerted 
himself to save more bloodshed, and by solemnly declaring, over and 
over again, tliat he really was in earnest this time, and would keep his 
word, the King made peace. 

One of the first consequences of this peace was, that the King went 
over to Normandy with his son Prince William and a great retinue, 
to have the Prince acknowledged as his successor by the Norman 
Nobles, and to contract the promised marriage (this was one of the 
many promises the King had broken) between him and the daughter 
of the Count of Anjou. Both these things were triumphantly done, 
with great show and rejoicing ; and on the wenty-bfth of November, 
in the year one thousand one hundred and twenty, the whole retinue 
prepared to embark at the Port of Barfleur, for the voyage home. 

On that day, and at that place, there came to the King, Fitz-Stephen, 
a sea-captain, and said : 

** My liege, my father served your father all his life, upon the sea. 
He steered the ship with the golden boy upon the prow, in which 
your father sailed to conquer England. I beseech you to grant me the 
same office. I have a fair vessel In the harbour here, called The 
White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of renown. I pray you. Sire, to 
let your servant have the honour of steering you in The White Ship to 
England ! ” 

** I am sorry, friend,” replied the King, “that my vessel is already 
chosen, and that I cannot (therefore) sail with the son of the man who 
served my father. But the Prince and all his company shall go along 
with you, in the fair White Ship, manned by the fifty sailors of renown.” 

An hour or two afterwards, the King set sail in the vessel he had 
chosen, accompanied by other vessels, and, sailing all night with a 
fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of England in the 
morning. While it was yet night, the people in some of those ships 
heard a faint wild cry come over the sea, and wondered what it was. 

Now, the Prince was a dissolute, debauched young man of eighteen, 
who bore no love to the English, and had declared that when he came 
to the throne he would yoke them to the plough like oxen. He went 
aboard The White Ship, with one hundred and forty youthful Nobles 
like himself, among whom were eighteen noble ladies of the highest 
rank. All this gay company, with their servants and the fifty sailors, 
made three hundred souls aboard the fair White Ship. 

“Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen,” said the Prince, “to the 
fifty sailors of renown ! My father the King has sailed out of the 
ha^our. What time is there to make merry here, and yet reach 
England with the rest ? ” 

“Prince,” said Fitz-Stephen, “before morning, my fifty and The 
White Ship shall overtake the swdftest vessel in attendance on your 
father the King, if we sail at midnight ! ” 
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Then, the Prince commanded to make merry ; and the sailors drank 
out the three casks of wine ; and the Prince and all the noble company 
danced in the moonlight on the deck of The White Ship. 

When, at last, she shot out of the harbour of Barfleur, there was 
not a sober seaman on board. But ^he sails were all set, and the oars 
all going merrily. Fitz-Stephen had the helm. The gay young nobles 
and the beautiful ladies, wrapped in mantles of various bright colours 
to protect them from the cold, talked, laughed, and sang. The Prince 
encouraged the fifty sailors to row harder yet, for the honour of The 
White Ship. 

Crash ! A terrific cry broke from three hundred hearts. It was 
the cry the people in the distant vessels of tlie King heard faintly on 
the water. The White Ship had struck upon a rock — was filling — 
going down ! 

Fitz-Stephen hurried the Prince into a boat, with some few Nobles. 

“ Push off,” he whispered ; “ and row to the land. It is not far, and 
the sea is smooth The rest of us must die.” 

But, as they rowed away, fast, from the sinking ship, the Prince 
beard the voice of his sister Marie, the Countess of Perche, calling 
for help. He never in his life had been so good as he was then. He 
cried in an agony, “ Row back at an} risk ! I cannot bear to leave 
her ! ” 

They rowed back. .A.s the Prince held out his arms to catch his 
sister, such numbers leaped in, that the boat was overset. And in * 
the same instant The White Ship went down. 

Only two men floated. They both clung to the main yard of the 
ship, which had broken from the mast, and now supported them. One 
asked the other who he was? He said, “ I am a nobleman, Godrey 
by name, the son of Gilbert de l’AKwLE. .\nd you ? ” said he. ** I 
am Berold, a poor butcher of Rouen,” was the answer. Then, they 
said together, ‘ ‘ Lord be merciful to us both ! ” and tried to encourage 
one another, as they drifted in the cold benumbing sea on that un- 
fortunate November night. 

By-and-by, another mon came swimming towards them, whom they 
knew, when he pushed aside his long wet hair, to be Fitz-Stephen. 
“Where is the Prince?” said he. “Gone! Gone!” the two cried 
together. “ Neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor the King’s 
niece, nor her brother, nor any one of all the brave three hundred, 
noble or commoner, except W’e three, has risen above the water ! ” 
FitZ’Stephen, with a ghastly face, cried, “Woe! woe, to me!” and 
sunk to the bottom. 

The other tw^o clung to the yard for some hours. At length the 
young noble said faintly, “ I am exhausted, and chilled with the cold, 
and can hold no longer. Farewell, good friend ! God preserve you 1” 
So, he dropped and sunk ; and of all the brilliant crowd, the poor 
Butcher of Rouen alone w^as saved. In the morning, some fishermen 
saw him floating in his sheep-skin coat, and got him into their boat— 
the sole relater of the dismal tale. 
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For three days, no one dared to carry the intelligence to the King. 
At length, they sent into his presence* a little boy, who, weeping 
bitterly, arid kneeling at his feet, told him that The White Ship was 
lost with all on board. The King fell to the ground like a dead man, 
and never, never afterwards, was seen to smile. 

But he plotted again, and promised again, and bribed and bought 
again, in his old^deceiiful way. Having no son to succeed him, after 
all his pains (“The Prince will never yoke us to the plough, now!** 
said the English people), he took a second wife — Adelais or Alice, a 
duke’s daughter, and the Pope’s niece. Having no more children, 
however, he proposed to the Barons to sweai that they would recognise 
as his successor, his daughter Matilda, whom, as she was now a 
widow, he married to the eldest son of the Count oi Anjou, Geoffrey, 
surnamed Plantagenet, from a custom he ..ad of wearing a sprig of 
flowering broom (called Genet in French) in hi*? cap for a feather. 
As one false man usually makes many, and as a false King, in 
particular, is pretty certain to make a false Court, the Barons took 
the oath about the succession of Matilda (and her children after her), 
twice over, without in the least intending to keep it. The King was 
now relieved from any remaining feais of William Fitz-Robert, by his 
death in the Monastery of St. Omer, in France, at twenty-six years 
old, of a pike-wound in the hand. And as Matilda gave birth to three 
sons, he thought the succession to the throne secure. 

He spent most of the latter part of his life, which was troubled by 
family quarrels, in Normandy, to be near Mjitilda. Wlien he had 
reigned upwards of thirty-five years, and was sixty-seven years old, he 
died of an indigestion and fever, brought on by eating, when he was 
far from well, of a fish called Lamprey, against which he had often 
been cautioned by his physicians. His remains were brought over to 
Reading Abbey to be buried. 

You may perhaps hear the cunning and promise-breaking of King 
Henry the First, called “policy** by some people, and “diplomacy” 
by others. Neither of these fine woids will in the least mean that it 
was true ; and nothing that is not true can possibly be good. 

His greatest merit, that I know of, was his love of learning. I 
should have given him greater credit even for that, if it had been 
strong enough to induce him to ^pare the eyes of a certain poet he 
once took prisoner, who w^as a knight besides. But he ordered the 
poet’s eyes to be torn from his head, because he had laughed at him 
in his verses ; and the poet, in the pain of that torture, dashed out his 
own brains against his prison wall. King Henry the First was 
avaridous, revengeful, and so false, that I suppose a man never lived 
whose word was less to be relied upon. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ENGLAND UNDER MATILDA AND STEPHEN 

The King was no sooner dead than all the plans and schemes he had 
laboured at so long, and lied so much for, crumbled away like a 
hollow heap of sand. Stephen, whom he had never mistrusted or 
suspected, started up to claim the throne. 

Stephen was the son of Adela, the Conqueror’s daughter, married 
to the Count of Blois. To Stephen, and to his brother Henry, the 
late King had been liberal ; making Henry Bishop of Winchester, 
and finding a good marriage for Stephen, and much enriching him. 
This did not prevent Stephen from hastily producing a false witness, 
a servant of the late King, to swear that the King had named him for 
his heir upon his death -bed. On this evidence the Archbishop of 
Canterbury crowned him. The new King, so suddenly made, lost 
uot a moment in seizing the Royal treasure, and hiring foreign 
soldiers with some of it to protect his throne. 

If the dead King had even done as the false witness said, he would 
have had small right to will away the English people, like so many 
sheep or oxen, without their consent. But he had, in fact, bequeathed 
all his territory to Matilda ; who, supported by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, soon began to dispute the crown. Some of the powerful 
barons and priests took her side ; some took Stephen’s ; all fortified 
their castles ; and again the miserable English people w^ere involved 
in war, from which they could never derive advantage whosoever was 
victorious, and in which all parties plundered, tortured, starved, and 
ruined them. 

Five years had passed since the death of Henry the First — and 
during those five years there had been two terrible invasions by the 
people of Scotland under their king, David, who w’as at last defeated 
with all his army-^ — w'hen Matilda, attended by her brother Robert and 
a large force, appeared in England to maintain her claim. A battle 
was fought betw’een her troops and King Stephen’s at Lincoln ; in 
which the King himself was taken prisoner, after bravely fighting 
until his battle-axe and sword w^ere broken, and was carried into strict 
confinement at Gloucester. Matilda then submitted herself to the 
Priests, and the Priests crowned her Queen of England. 

She did not long enjoy this dignity. The people of London had a 
great affection for Stephen ; many of the Barons considered it degrading 
to be ruled by a woman ; and the Queen’s temper was so haughty that 
she made innume'rable enemies. The people of London revolted ; and, 
in alliance with the troops of Stephen, besieged her at Winchester, 
where they took her brother Robert prisoner, whom, as her best soldier 
and chief general, she was glad to exchange for Stephen himself, whq 
thus regained his liberty. Then, the long war went on afresh. Once, 
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$he was pressed so hard in the Castle of Oxford, in the winter weather 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground, that her only chance of 
escape was to dress herself all in white, and, accompanied by no more 
than three faithful Knights dressed in like manner that their figures 
might not be seen from Stephen’s camp as they passed over the snow, 
to steal away on foot, cross the frozen Thames, walk a long distance; 
and at last gallop away on horseback. All this she did, but to no 
great purpose then ; for her brother dying wdiile the struggle was yet 
going on, she at last withdrew to Normandy. 

In two or three years after her withdrawal her cause appeared in 
England, afresh, in the person of her son Henry, young Plantagenet, 
who, at only eighteen years of age, w'^s very powerful : not only on 
account of his mother having resigned all Normandv to him, but also 
from his having married Eleanor, the divorced wife of the French 
King, a bad woman, who had great possessions in France. Louis, 
the French King, not relishing this arrangement, helped Eustace, 
King Stephen’s son, to invade Normandy : but Heniy^ drove their 
united forces out of that countr}^ and then returned here, to assist his 
partisans, whom the King was then besieging at Wallingford upon 
the Thames. Here, for two days, divided only bv the river, the two 
armies lay encamped opposite to one another— on the eve, as it seemed 
to all men, of another desperate fight, when the Earl of Arundel 
took heart and said “that it was not reasonable to prolong the un- 
speakable miseries of two kingdoms to minister to the ambition of 
two princes.” 

Many other noblemen repeating and supporting this when it was 
once uttered, Stephen and young Plantagenet went down, each to his 
own bank of the river, and held a conversation across it, in which 
they arranged a truce ; very much to the dissatisfaction of Eustace, 
who swaggered away with some followers, and laid violent hands on 
the Abbey of St. Edmund’s-Bury, where he presently died mad. The 
truce led to a solemn council at Winchester, in which it was agreed 
that Stephen should retain the crown, on condition of his declaring 
Henry his successor ; that William, another son of the King’s, should 
inherit his father’s rightful possessions ; and that all the Crown lands 
which Stephen had given away should be recalled, and all the Castles 
he had permitted to be built demolished. Thus terminated the bitter 
war, which had now lasted fifteen years, and had again laid England 
waste. In the next year Stephen died, after a troubled reign of 
nineteen years. 

Although King Stephen was, for the time in which he lived, a 
humane and moderate man, with many excellent qualities ; and 
although nothing worse is known of him than his usurpation of the 
Crown, which he probably excused to himself by the consideration 
that King Henry the First was an usurper too — which was no excuse 
at all ; the people of England suffered more in these dread nineteen 
years, than at any former period even of their suffering history. In 
the division of the liobility between the two rival claimants of the 
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Cro^yrr, and in the growth of what is called the Feudal System (which 
made the peasants the born vassals and mere slaves of the Barons), 
every Noble had his strong Castle, where he reigned the cruel king of 
all the neighbouring people. Accordingly, he perpetrated whatever 
cruelties he chose. And never were worse cruelties committed upon 
earth than in wretched England in those nineteen years. 

The writers who were living then describe them fearfully. They 
say that the castles were filled with devils rather than with men ; 
that the peasants, men and women, were put into dungeons for their 
gold and silver, were tortured with fire and smoke, were hung up by 
the thumbs, were hung up by the heels with great w^eights to their 
heads, were torn with jagged irons, killed with hunger, broken tO' 
death in narrow chests filled wdth sharp-pointed stones, murdered in 
countless fiendish ways. In England there was no corn, no meat, no 
cheese, no butter, there were no tilled lands, no harvests. Ashes of 
burnt towns, and dreary wastes, were all that the traveller, fearful of 
the robbers who prowled about at all hours, would see in a long 
day’s journey ; and from sunrise until night, he would not come upon 
a home. 

The clergy sometimes suffered, and heavily too, from pillage, but 
many of them had castles of their own, and fought in helmet and 
armour like the barons, and drew lots with other fighting men for 
their share of booty. The Pope (or Bishop of Rome), on King 
Stephen’s resisting his ambition, laid England under an Interdict at 
one period of this reign ; which means that he allowed no service to 
be performed in the churches, no couples to be married, no bells to be 
rung, no dead bodies to be buried. Any man having the power to 
refuse these things, no matter whether he were called a Pope Of a 
Poulterer, would, of course, have the power of afflicting numbers of 
innocent people. That nothing might be wanting to the miseries of 
King Stephen’s time, the Pope threw in this contribution to the public . 
store — not very like the widow’s contribution, as I think, wdien Our 
Saviour sat in Jerusalem over-against the Treasury, “and she threw 
in two mites, which make a farthing.” 


CHAPTER XII 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE SECOND 

Part the First 

Henry Plantagenet, w hen he was but tw’enty-one years old, quietly 
succeeded to the throne of England, according to his agreement made 
with the late King at Winchester. Six weeks after Stephen’s death, 
he and his Queen, Eleanor, were crowned in that city ; into which 
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they rr>de on horseback in great state, side by side, amidst much 
shoutihg and rejoicing, and clashing of music, and strewing of flowers. 

The reign of King Henry the Second began well. The King had 
great possessions, and (what with his own rights, and what with those 
of his wife) was lord of one-third part of France. He was a young 
man of vigour, ability, and resolution, and immediately applied him- 
self to remove some of the evils which had arisen in the last unhappy 
reign. He revoked all the grants of land that had been hastily made, 
on either side, during the late struggles : he obliged numbers of dis- 
orderly soldiers to depart from England ; he reclaimed all the castles 
belonging to the Crown ; and he forced the wicked nobles to pull 
down their own castles, to the numt'er of eleven hundred, in which 
such dismal cruelties had been inflicted cn the people. The King’s 
brother, Geoffrey, rose against him in France, while he was so weil 
employed, and rendered it necessary for him to repair to that country ; 
where, after he had subdued and made a friendly arrangement with 
his brother (who did not live long), his ambition to increase his 
possessions involved him in a war with the French King, Louis, with 
whom he had been on such friendly terms just before, that to the 
French King’s infant daughter, then a baby in the cradle, he had 
promised one of his little sons in marriage, who w'as a child of five 
years old. How’ever, the w’ar came to nothing at last, and the Pope 
made the tw^o Kings friends again. 

Now, the clergy^ in the troubles of the last reign, had gone on very 
ill indeed. There w^ere all kinds of criminals among them — murderers, 
thieves, and vagabonds ; and the worst of the matter was, that the 
good priests would not give up the bad priests to justice, wdien they' 
committed crimes, but persisted in sheltering and defending them. 
The King, well knowing that there could be no peace or rest in 
England while such things lasted, resolved to reduce the power of the 
clergy ; and, w'hen he had reigned seven years, found (as he con- 
sidered) a good opportunity for doing so, in the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “ I will have for the new Archbishop,” thought 
the King, “a friend in w’hom I can trust, w^ho will help me to humble 
these rebellious priests, and to have them dealt with, when they do 
wrong, as other men wiio do w^rong are dealt with.” So, he resolved 
to make his favourite, the new^ Archbishop ; and this favourite was so 
extraordinary a man, and his story* is so curious, that I must tell you 
all about him. 

Once upon a time, a w^orthy merchant of London, named Gilbert a 
Becket, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and w^as taken prisoner 
by a Saracen lord. This lord, w^ho treated him kindly and not like a 
slave, had one fair daughter, wdio fell in love with the merchant ; and 
who told him that she w’anted to become a Christian, and was willing 
to marry him if they could fly to a Christian country. The merchant 
returned her love, until he found an opportunity to escape, when he 
did not trouble himself about the Saracen lady, but escaped wdth his 
serv^t Richard, wdio had been taken prisoner along with him, and 
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arrived m England and forgot her. The Saracen lady, who was more 
loving than the merchant, left her father’s house in disguise to follow 
him, and made her way, under many hardships, to the sea-shore. The 
merchant had taught her only two English words (for I suppose he 
must have learnt the Saracen tongue himself, and made love in that 
language), of which London was one, and his own name, Gilbert, the 
other. She went among the ships, saying, ** London ! London ! ” over 
and over again, until the sailors understood that she wanted to find an 
English vessel that would carry her there ; so they showed her such 
a ship, and she paid for her passage with some of her jewels, and 
sailed away. Well ! The merchant was sitting in his counting-house 
in London one day, when he heard a great noise in the street ; and 
presently Richard came running in from the warehouse, with his eyes 
wide open and his breath almost gone, sajing, “ Master, master, here 
is the Saracen lady ! ” The merchant thought Richard was mad ; but 
Richard said, “No, master ! As I live, the Saracen lady is going up 
and down the city, calling Gilbert ! Gilbert ! ” Then, he took the 
merchant by the sleeve, and pointed out at window ; and there they 
saw her among the gables and water-spouts of the dark dirty street, in 
her foreign dress, so forlorn, surrounded by a wondering crowd, and 
passing slowly along, calling Gilbert, Gilbert ! When the merchant 
saw her, and thought of the tenderness she had shown him in his 
captivity, and of her constancy, his heart was moved, and he ran down 
into the street ; and she saw him coming, and with a great cry fainted 
ill his arms. They were married without loss of time, and Richard 
(who was an excellent man) danced with joy the whole day of the 
wedding ; and they all lived happy ever afterwards. 

This merchant and this Saracen lady had one son, Thomas a 
Becket. He it was who became the Favourite of King Heniy the 
Second, 

He had become Chancellor, when the King thought of making him 
Archbishop. He was clever, gay, well educated, brave ; had fought 
in several battles in France ; had defeated a French knight in single 
combat, and brought his horse away as a token of the victory. He 
lived in a noble palace, he w'as the tutor of the young Prince Henry, 
he was served by one hundred and forty knights, his riches were 
immense. The King once sent him as his ambassador to France ; and 
the French people, beholding in what state he travelled, cried out in 
the streets, “ How splendid must the King of England be, when this 
is only the Chancellor ! ” They had good reason to wonder at the 
magnificence of Thomas k Becket, for, when he entered a French 
town, his procession was headed by two hundred and fifty singing 
boys ; then, came his hounds in couples ; then, eight waggons, each 
drawn by five horses driven by five drivers : two of the waggons filled 
with strong ale to be given away to the people ; four, with his gold 
and silver plate and stately clothes ; two, with the dresses of his 
numerous servants. Then, came twelve horses, each with a monkey 
on his back j then, a train of people bearing shields and leading fine 
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war-horses splendidly equipped ; then, falconers with hawks upon 
their wrists ; then, a host of knig^hts, and gentlemen and priests ; 
then, the Chancellor with his brilliant garments flashing in the sun, 
and all the people capering and shouting with delight. 

The King was well pleased with all this, thinking that it only made 
himself the more magnificent to have so magnificent a favourite ; but 
he sometimes jested with the Chancellor upon his splendour too. 
Once, when they were riding together through the streets of London 
in hard winter weather, they saw a shivering old man in rags. Look 
at the poor object!” said the King. “Would it not be a charitable 
act to give that aged man a comfortable warm cloak ? ” “ Undoubtedly 
it would,” said Thomas k Becket, “ard 3^ou do well, Sir, to think of 
such Christian duties.” “Come!” cried the King, “then give him 
your cloak ! ” It was made of rich crimson trimmed with ermine. 
The King tried to pull it off, the Chancellor tried to keep h on, both 
were near rolling from their saddles in the mud, when^the Chancellor 
submitted, and the King gave the cloak to the old beggar : much to 
the beggar’s astonishment, and much to the merriment of all the 
courtiers in attendance. For, courtiers are not only eager to laugh 
when the King laughs, but they really do enjoy a laugh against a 
Favourite. 

“ I will make,” thought King Henry the Second, “this Chancellor 
of mine, Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbur3\ He will then 
be the head of the Church, and, being devoted to me, will help me to 
correct the Church. He has always upheld my power against the 
|>ower of the clergy, and once publicly told some bishops (I remember), 
that men of the Church were equally bound to me with men of the 
sword. Thomas k Becket is the man, of all other men in England, to 
help me in my great design.” So the King, regardless of all objection, 
either that he was a fighting man, or a lavish man, or a courtly man, 
or a man of pleasure, or anything but a likely man for the office, made 
him Archbishop accordingly. 

Now, Thomas k Becket was proud and loved to be famous. He 
was already famous for the pomp of his life, for his riches, his gold 
and silver plate, his waggons, horses, and attendants. He could do 
no more in that way than he had done ; and being tired of that kind 
of fame (which is a very poor one), he longed to have his name 
celebrated for something else. Nothing, he knew, would render him 
so famous in the world, as the setting of his utmost power and ability 
against the utmost power and ability of the King. He resolved with 
the whole strength of his mind to do it. 

He may have had some secret grudge against the King besides. 
The King may have offended his proud humour at some time or other, 
for anything I know. I think it likely, because it is a common thing 
for Kings, Princes, and other great people, to try the tempers of their 
fevourites rather severely. Even the little affair of the crimson cloak 
must have been anything but a pleasant one to a haughty man. 
Tl^omas It Becket knew better than any one in England what the 
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King expected of him. In all his sumptuous life, he had never yet 
been in a position to disappoint the King. He could take up that 
proud stand now, as head of the Church ; and he determined that it 
should be written in history, either that he subdued the King, or that 
the King subdued him. 

So, of a sudden, he completely altered the whole manner of his 
life. He turned off all his brilliant followers, ate coarse food, drank 
bitter water, wore next his skin sackcloth covered with dirt and 
vermin (for it was then thought very religious to be very dirty), 
flogged his back to punish himself, lived chiefly in a little cell, washed 
the feet of thirteen poor people every day, and looked as miserable 
as he possibly could. If he had put twelve hundred monkeys on 
horseback instead of twelve, and had gone in procession wi^s eight 
thousand waggons instead of ejght, he could not have half astonished 
the people so much as by this great change. It soon caused him 
to be more talked about as an Archbishop than he had been as a 
Chancellor. 

The King was very angry , and was made still more so, when the 
new Archbishop, claiming various estates from the nobles as being 
rightfully Church property, required the King himself, for the same 
reason, to give up Rochester Castle, and Rochester City too. Not 
satisfied with this, he declared that no power but himself should 
appoint a priest to any Church in the part of England over vv'htch he 
was Archbishop ; and when a certain gentleman of Kent made such 
an appointment, as he claimed to have the right to do, Thomas k 
JBecket excommunicated him. 

Excommunication was, next to the Interdict I told you of at the 
close of the last chapter, the great weapon of the clergy. It consisted 
in declaring the person who was excommunicated, an outcast from the 
Church and from all religious offices ; and in cursing him all over, 
from the top of his head to the sole of his foot, whether he was stand- 
ing up, lying down, sitting, kneeling, walking, running, hopping, 
jumping, gaping, coughing, sneezing, oi whatever else he was doing. 
This unchristian nonsense would of course have made no sort of 
difference to the person cursed — who could say his prayers at home if 
he were shut out of church, and whom none but God could judge — 
but for the fears and superstitions of the people, who avoided excom- 
municated persons, and made their lives unhappy. So, the King said 
to the new Archbishop, “Take off this Excommunication from this 
gentleman of Kent.^^ To wdiich the Archbishop replied, “I shall do 
no such thing.” 

The quarrel went on, A priest in Worcestershire committed a most 
dreadful murder, that aroused the horror of the whole nation. The 
King demanded to have this wretch delivered up, to be tried in the 
same court and in the same way as any other murderer. The Arch-' 
bishop refused, and kept him in the Bishop’s prison, 'i'he Kingf 
holding a solemn assembly in Westminster Hall, demanded that in 
future all priests found guilty before their Bishops of crimes against 
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the law of the land should be considered priests no longer, and should 
be delivered over to the law of the land for punishment. The Arch- 
bishop again refused. The King required to know whether the clergy 
would obey the ancient customs of the country ? Every priest there, 
but one, said, after Thomas k Becket, “ Saving my order.” This 
really meant that they would only obey those customs when they did 
not interfere with their own claims ; and the King went out of the 
Hall in great wrath. 

Some of the clergy began to be afraid, now, that they were going 
too far. Though Thomas k Becket was otherwise as unmoved as 
Westminster Hall, they* prevailed upon him, for the sake of their 
fears, to go to the King at Woodstock, and promi«;e to obser^'e the 
ancient customs of the country, without saying anything about his 
order. ' The King received this submission favourabl} , and summoned 
a great council of the clergy to meet at the Castle of Clarendon, by 
Salisbury. But when the council met, the Archbishop again insisted 
on the words saving my order;” and he still insisted, though lords 
entreated him, and priests wept before him and knelt to him, and an 
adjoining room was thrown open, filled with armed soldiers of the 
King, td threaten him. At length he gave way, for that time, and the 
ancient customs (which included what the King had demanded in 
vain) were stated in writing, and were signed and sealed by the chief 
of thef clergy, and were called the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

The quarrel went on, for all that. The Archbishop tried to see the 
King. The King would not see him. The Archbishop tried to escape 
from England. The sailors on the coast would launch no boat to take 
him away. Then, he again resolved to do his worst in opposition to 
the King, and began openly to set the ancient customs at defiance, 

The King summoned him before a great council at Northampton, 
where he accused him of high treason, and made a claim against him, 
which was not a just one, for an enormous sum of money. Thomas k 
Becket was alone against the whole assembly, and the very Bishops 
advised him to resign his office and abandon his contest with the 
King. His great anxiety and agitation stretched him on a sick-bed 
for two days, but he was still undaunted. He went to the adjourned 
council, carrying a great cross in his right hand, and sat down holding 
it erect before him. The King angrily retired into an inner room. 
The whole assembly angrily retired and left him there. But there he 
sat. The Bishops came out again in a body, and renounced him as a 
traitor. He only said “I hear!” and sat there still. They retired 
again into the inner room, and his trial proceeded without him. By- 
and“by, the Earl of Leicester, heading the barons, came out to read 
his sentence. He refused to hear it, denied the power of the court, 
and said he would refer his cause to the Pope. As he walked out of 
the hall, with the cross in his hand, some of those present picked up 
rushes — rushes were strewn upon the floors in those days by way of 
carpet — and threw them at him. He proudly turned his head, and 
said that were he not Archbishop, he would chastise those cowardff 
(m 83s) 26 
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with the sword he had known how to use in byg’one days. He then 
mounted his horse, and rode away, cheered and surrounded by the 
common people, to whom he threw open his house that night and gave 
a supper, supping with them himself. That same night he secretly 
departed from the town ; and so, travelling by night and hiding by 
day, and calling himself “ Brother Dearman,” got away, not without 
difficulty, to Flanders. 

The struggle still went on. The angry King took possession of the 
revenues of the archbishopric, and banished all the relations and 
servants of Thomas k Becket, to the number of four hundred. The 
Pope and the French King both protected him, and an abbey was 
assigned for his residence. Stimulated by this support, Thomas k 
Becket, on a great festival day, formally proceeded to a great church 
crowded with people, and going up into the pulpit publicly 'cursed 
and excommunicated all whb had supported the Constitutions of 
Clarendon : mentioning many English noblemen by name, and not 
distantly hinting at the King of England himself. 

When intelligence of this new affront was carried to the King in 
his chamber, his passion was so furious that he tore his clothes, and 
rolled like a madman on his bed of straw and rushes. But he was 
soon up and doing. He ordered all the ports and coasts of England 
to be narrowly watched, that no letters of Interdict might be brought 
into the Kingdom ; and sent messengers and bribes to the Pope’s 
palace at Rome. Meanwhile, Thomas a Becket, for his part, was not 
idle at Rome, but constantly employed his utmost arts in his own 
behalf. Thus the contest stood, until there was peace between France 
and England (which had been for some time at war), and until the 
two. children of the two Kings were married in celebration of it. 
Then, the French King brought about a meeting between Henry and 
his old favourite, so long his enemy. 

Even then, though Thomas k Becket knelt before the King, he was 
obstinate and immovable as to those words about his order. King 
Louis of France was weak enough in his veneration for Thomas k 
Becket and such men, but this was a little too much for him. He 
said that k Becket “wanted to be greater than the saints and better 
than St. Peter,” and rode away from him with the King of England. 
His poor French Majesty asked k Becket’s pardon for so doing, how- 
ever, soon afterwards, and cut a very pitiful figure. 

At last, and after a world of trouble, it came to this. There was 
another meeting on French ground between King Henry and Thomas 
k Becket, and it was agreed that Thomas k Becket should be Arch-p 
bishop of Canterbury, according to the customs of former Arch- 
bishops, and that the King should put him in possession of the 
revenues of the post. And now, indeed, you might suppose the 
struggle at an end, and Thomas k Becket at rest. No, not even yet 
For Thomas k Becket hearing, by some means, that King Henry, 
when he was in dread of his kingdom being placed under an interdict, 
had had his eldest son Prince Henry secretly crowned, not only- 
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persuaded the Pope to suspend the Archbishop of York who had 
performed that ceremony, and to excommunicate the Bishops who had 
assisted at it, but sent a messenger of his own into England, in spite 
of all the King’s precautions along the coast, who delivered the letters 
of excommunication into the Bishops’ own hands. Thomas a Becket 
then came over to England himself, after an absence of seven years. 
He was privately warned that it was dangerous to come, and that an 
ireful knight, named Ranulf de Broc, had threatened that he should 
not live to eat a loaf of bread in England ; but he came. 

The common people received him well and marched about with 
him in a soldierly way, armed with such rustic weapons as they could 
get. He tried to see the young prince who had .mce been his pupil, 
but was prevented. He hoped for some UtUe support among the 
nobles and priests, but found none. He made the most of the peasants 
who attended him, and feasted them, and went from Canterbury to 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and from Harrow-on-the-Hill back to Canter- 
bury, and on Christmas Day, preached in the Cathedral there, and 
told the people in his sermon that he had come to die among them, and 
that it was likely he would be murdered. He had no fear, how'ever — 
or, if he had any, he had much more obstinacy — for he, then and 
there, excommunicated three of his enemies, of whom Ranulf de Broc 
the ireful knight was one. 

As men in general had no fancy for being cursed, in their sitting 
and walking, and gaping and sneezing, and all the rest of it, it was 
very natural in the persons so freely excommunicated to complain to 
the King. It was equally natural in the King, who had hoped that 
this troublesome opponent w^as at last quieted, to fall into a mighty 
rage when he heard of these new' affronts ; and, on the Archbishop of 
York telling him that he never could hope for rest while Thomas k 
Becket lived, to cry out hastily before his court, “ Have I no one 
here who will deliver me from this man ? ” There were four knights 
present, who, hearing the King’s w ords, looked at one another, and 
went out. 

The names of these knights were Reginald Fitzurse, William 
Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito ; three of whom had 
been in the train of Thomas k Becket in the old days of his splendour. 
They rode aw^ay on horseback, in a very secret manner, and on the 
third day after Christmas Day arrived at Saltw^ood House, not far 
from Canterbury, w^hich belonged to the family of Ranulf de Broc. 
They quietly collected some follow'ers here, in case they should need 
any ; and proceeding to Canterbury, suddenly appeared (the four 
knights and twelve men) before the Archbishop, in his own house, at 
two o’clock In the afternoon. They neither bowed nor spoke, but sat 
down on the floor in silence, staring at the Archbishop. 

Thomas k Becket said at length, “ What do you want ? ” 

“We want,” said Reginald Fitzurse, “the excommunication 
taken &om the Bishops, and you to answer for your offences to 
me King.” 
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Thomas k Becket defiantly replied, that the power of the clergy was 
above the power of the King. That it was not for such men as they 
were, to threaten him. That if he were threatened by all the swords 
in England, he would never yield. 

“Then we will do more than threaten!” said the knights. And 
they went out with the twelve men, and put on their armour, and drew 
their shining swords, and came back. 

His servants, in the meantime, had shut up and barred the great 
gate of the palace. At first, the knights tried to shatter it with their 
battle-axes ; but, being shown a window by which they could enter, 
they let the gate alone, and climbed in that way. While they were 
battering at the door, the attendants of Thomas a Becket had implored 
him to take refuge in the Cathedral ; in which, as a sanctuary or 
sacred place, they thought the knights would dare to do no violent 
deed. He told them, again and again, that he would not stir. Hear- 
ing the distant voices of the monks singing the evening service, 
however, he said it was now his duty to attend, and therefore, and for 
no other reason, he w’ould go. 

There was a near way between his Palace and the Cathedral, by 
some beautiful old cloisters which you may yet see. He went into 
the Cathedral, without any hurry, and having the Cross carried before 
him as usual. When he was safely there, his servants would have 
fastened the door, but he said No 1 it was the house of God and not a 
fortress. 

As he spoke, the shadow of Reginald Fitzurse appeared in the 
Cathedral doorway, darkening the little light there was outside, on the 
dark winter evening. This knight said, in a strong voice, “ Follow 
me, loyal servants of the King ! ” The rattle of the armour of the 
other knights echoed through the Cathedral, as they came clashing in. 

It was so dark, in the lofty aisles and among the stately pillars of 
the church, and there were so many hiding-places in the crypt below 
and in the narrow passages above, that Thomas k Becket might even 
at that pass have saved himself if he would. But he would not. He 
told the monks resolutely that he would not. And though they all 
dispersed and left him there with no other follower than Edward 
Gryme, his faithful cross-bearer, he was as firm then, as ever he had 
been in his life. 

The knights came on, through the darkness, making a terrible 
noise with their armed tread upon the stone pavement of the church, 
“Where is the traitor?” they cried out. He made no answer. But 
when the}^ cried, “ Where is the Archbishop ? ” he said proudly, “ I am 
here I ” and came out of the shade and stood before them. - 

The knights had no desire to kill him, if they could rid the King 
and themselves of him by any other means. They told him he must 
either fly or go with them. He said he would do neither; and he 
threw William Tracy off with such force when he took hold of his 
sleeve, that Tracy reeled again. By his rt'proaches and his steadiness, 
he so incensed them, and exasperated their fierce humour, that Reginald 
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Fitzui'se, whom he called by an ill name, said, “Then die!** and 
struck at his head. But the faithful Edward Gryme put out his arm, 
and there received the main force of the blow, so that it only made 
his master bleed. Another voice from among the knights again called 
to Thomas k Becket to fly ; but, with his blood running down his face, 
and his hands clasped, and his head bent, he commended himself to 
God, and stood firm. Then they cruelly killed him close to the altar 
of St. Bennet ; and his body fell upon the pavement, which was dirtied 
with his blood and brains. 

It is an awful thing to think of the murdered mortal, v ho had so 
showered his curses about, lying, all disfigured, in the church, where 
a few lamps here and there were but red specks a pall of darkness ; 
and to think of the guilty knights riding r vay on horseback, looking 
over their shoulders at the dim Cathedral, and remembering what they 
had left inside. 


Part the Second 

When the King heard how Thomas a Becket had lost his life in 
Canterbury Cathedral, through the ferocity of the four Knights, he 
was filled with dismay. Some have supposed that when the King 
spoke those hasty words, “ Have I no one here who will deliver me 
from this man ? ” he wished, and meant a Becket to be slain. But 
fe«^ things are more unlikely ; for, besides that the King was not 
nafurally cruel (though very passionate), ^e was wise, and must have 
known full well what any stupid man in his dominions must have 
known, namely, that such a murder would rouse the Pope and the 
whole Church against him. 

He sent respectful messengers to the Pope, to represent his innocence 
(except in having uttered the hasty words) ; and he swore solemnly 
and publicly to his innocence, and contrived in time to make his 
peace. As to the four guilty Knights, who fled into Yorkshire, and 
never again dared to show themselves at Court, the Pope excom- 
municated them ; and they lived miserably for some time, shunned 
by all their countrymen. At last, they went humbly to Jerusalem as 
a penance, and there died and were buried 

It happened, fortunately for the pacifying of the Pope, that an 
opportunity arose very soon aftei the murder of k Becket, for the 
King to declare his power in Ireland — which was an acceptable under- 
taking to the Pope, as the Irish, who had been converted to Christianity 
by one Patricius (otherwise Saint Patrick) long ago, before any Pope 
existed, considered that the Pope had nothing at all to do with them, 
or they with the Pope, and accordingly refused to pay him Peter’s 
Pence, or that tax of a penny a house which I have elsewhere 
mentioned. The King’s opportunity arose in this way. 

The Irish were, at that time, as barbarous a people as you can well 
Imagine. They were continually quarrelling and fighting, cutting one 
another’s throats* slicing one another’s noses, burning one anothePs 
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houses, carrying: away one another’s wives, and conimitting all sort* 
^of violence. The country was divided into five kingdoms — Dbsmokd, 
Thomond, Connaught, Ulster, and Leinster— each governed by a 
separate King, of whom one claimed to t#e the chief of the rest Now, 
one of these Kings, named^ Dermond Mac Murrough (a wild kind of 
name, spelt in more than one wild kind of way), had carried off the 
wife of a friend of his, and concealed her on an island in a bog. The 
friend resenting this (though it was quite the custom of the country), 
complained to the chief King, and, with the chief King’s help, drove 
Dermond Mac Murrough out of his dominions. Dermond came over 
to England for revenge ; and offered to hold his realm as a vassal of 
King Henry, if King Henry would help him to regain it. The King 
consented to these terms ; but only assisted him, then, with what were 
called Letters Patent, authorising any English subjects who were so 
disposed, to enter into his service, and aid his cause. 

There was, at Bristol, a certain Earl Richard de Clare, called 
Strongbow ; of no very good character ; needy and desperate, and 
ready for anything that offered him a chance of improving his 
fortunes. There were, in South Wales, two other broken Knights of 
the same good-for-nothing sort, called Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Maurice Fitz- Gerald. These three, each with a small band of 
followers, took up Dermond’s cause ; and it was agreed that if it 
proved successful, Strongbow should marry Dermond’s daughter Eva, 
and be declared his heir. 

The trained English followers of these knights were so superior in 
all the discipline of battle to the Irish, that they beat them against 
immense superiority of numbers. In one fight, early in the war, they 
cut off three hundred heads, and laid them before Mac Murrough ; 
who turned them every one up wdth his hands, rejoicing, and, coming 
to one which was the head of a man whom he had much disliked, 
grasped it by the hair and ears, and tore off the nose and lips with his 
teeth. You may judge from this, what kind of a gentleman an Irish 
King in those times was. The captives, all through this war, were 
horribly treated ; the victorious party making nothing of breaking 
their Hmbs, and casting them into the sea from the tops of high rocks. 
It was in the midst of the miseries and cruelties attendant on the 
taking of Waterford, where the dead lay piled in the streets, and the 
filthy gutters ran with blood, that Strongbow married Eva. An odious 
marriage-company those mounds of corpses must have made, I think, 
and one quite worthy of the young lady’s father. 

He died, after Waterford and Dublin had been taken, and various 
successes achieved ; and Strongbow became King of Leinster. . Now 
came King Henry’s opportunity. To restrain the growing power of 
Strongbow, he himself repaired to Dublin, as Strongbow’s Royal 
Master, and deprived him of his kingdom, but confirmed him in the 
enjoyment of great possessions. The King, then, holding state in 
Dublin, received the homage of nearly all the Irish Kings and Chiefs, 
and so came home again with a great addition to his reputation as 
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Lord of Ireland, and with a new claim bn the favour of the Pope« 
And now, their reconciliation was completed — ^more easily and mildly 
by the Pope, than the King might have expected, I think. 

At this period of his reign, when his troubles seemed so few and 
his prospects so bright, those domestic miseries began which gradually 
made the King the most uqliappy of men, reduced his great spirit, 
wore away his health, and broke his heart. 

He had four sons. Henry, now aged eighteen — his secret crowning 
of whom had given such offence to Thomas k Becket ; Richard, aged 
sixteen ; Geoffrey, fifteen ; and John, his favourite, a young boy 
whom the courtiers named Lackland, because he had no inheritance, 
but to whom the King meant to give the Lord.‘^’’ip of Ireland. All 
these misguided boys, in their turn, were un latural soiis to him, and 
unnatural brothers to each other. Prince Henry, stimulated by the 
French King, and by his bad mother. Queen Eleanor, began the 
undutiful history. 

First, he demanded that his young wife, Margaret, the French 
King^s daughter, should be crowned as well as he. His father, the 
King, consented, and it was done. It was no sooner done, than he 
demanded to have a part of his father’s dominions, during his father’s 
life. This being refused, he made off from his father in the night, 
with his bad heart full of bitterness, and took refuge at the French 
King’s V Court. Within a day or two, his brothers Richard and 
Grep|Frey followed. Their mother tried to join them — escaping in 
malifti- clothes — but she was seized by King Henry’s men, and 
immured in prison, where she lay, deservedly, for sixteen years. 
Every day, however, some grasping English nobleman, to whom the 
King’s protection of his people from their avarice and oppression had 
given offence, deserted him and joined the Princes. Every day he 
heard some fresh intelligence of the Princes levying armies against 
him ; of Prince Henry’s wearing a crown before his own ambassadors 
at the French Court, and being called the Junior King of England; 
of all the Princes swearing never to make peace w'ith him, their father, 
without the consent and approval of the Barons of France. But, with 
his fortitude and energy unshaken. King Henry met the shock of these 
disasters with a resolved and cheerful face. He called upon all Royal 
fathers who had sons, to help him, for his cause w^as theirs ; he hired, 
out of his riches, twenty thousand men to fight the false French King, 
who stirred his own blood against him ; and he carried on the war with 
such vigour, that Louis soon proposed a conference to treat for peace. 

The conference was held beneath an old wide-spreading green elm- 
tree, upon a plain in France. It led to nothing. The war recom- 
menced. Prince Richard began his fighting career, by leading an 
army against his father ; but his father beat him and his army back ; 
and thousands of his men would have rued the day in which they 
fought in such a wicked cause, had not the King received news of an 
invasion of England by the Scots, and promptly come home through 
a gr^t storm to repress it And whether he really began to feac 
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that he suffered these troubles because k Becket had been murdered i 
or whether he wished to rise in the favour of the Pope, who had now 
declared ^ Becket to be a saint, or in the favour of his own people, of 
whom many believed tliat even k BeckePs senseless tomb could work 
miracles, I don’t know : but the King no sooner landed in England 
than he went straight to Canterbury ; and when he came within sight 
of the disfvant Cathedral, he dismounted from his horse, took off his 
shoes, and walked with bare and bleeding feet to k Becket’s grave. 
There, he lay down on the ground, lamenting, in the presence of many 
people ; and by-and-by he went into the Chapter House, and removing 
his clothes from his back and shoulders, submitted himself to be 
beaten with knotted cords (not beaten very hard, I dare say though) 
by eighty Priests, one after another. It chanced that on the very day 
when the King made this curious exhibition of himself, a complete 
victory was obtained over the Scots ; which very much delighted the 
Priests, who said that it was won because of his great example^ of 
repentance. For the Priests in general had found out, since k Becket’s 
death, that they admired him of all things — though they had hated 
him very cordially when he was alive. 

The Earl of Flanders, who was at the head of the base conspiracy 
of the King's undutiful sons and their foreign friends, took the 
opportunity of the King being thus employed at home, to lay siege to 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy. But the King, who was extra- 
ordinarily quick and active in all his movements, was at Rouen, too, 
before it was supposed possible that he could have left England ; and 
there he so defeated the said Earl of Flanders, that the conspirators 
proposed peace, and his bad sons Henry and Geoffrey submitted. 
Richard resisted for six weeks ; but, being beaten out of castle after 
castle, he at last submitted too, and his father forgave him. 

To forgive these unworthy princes was only to afford them breath- 
ing-time for new faithlessness. They uere so false, disloyal, and 
dishonourable, that they were no more to be trusted than common 
thieves. In the very next year, Prince Henry rebelled again, and was 
again forgiven. In eight years more. Prince Richard rebelled against 
his elder brother ; and Prince Geoffrey infamously said that the 
brothers could never agree well together, unless they were united 
against their father. In the very next year after their reconciliation 
by the King, Prince Henry again rebelled against his father ; and 
again submitted, swearing to be true ; and was again forgiven ; and 
again rebelled wdth Geoffrey. 

But the end of this perfidious Prince was come. He fell sick at a 
French town ; and his conscience terribly reproaching him with his 
baseness, he sent messengers to the King his father, imploring him to 
come and see him, and ro forgive him for the last time on his bed of 
death. The generous King, who had a royal and forgiving mind 
towards his children always, would have gone ; but this Prince had 
been so Unnatural, that the noblemen about the King suspected 
treachery, and represented to him that he could not safely trust his 
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life with such a tiaitor, thougli his own eldest son. Therefore the 
King sent him a ring from off his finger as a token of forgiveness ; 
and when the Prince had kissed it, with much grief and many tears, 
aiid had confessed to those around him how bad, and wicked, and 
undutiful a son he had been ; he said to the attendant Priests : O, tie 
a rope about my body, and draw me out of bed, and lay me down upon 
a bed of ashes, that I may die with prayers to God in a repentant 
manner I ” And so he died, at twenty-seven years old. 

Three years afterwards, Prince Geoffrey, being unhorsed at a 
tournament, had his brains trampled out bj a crowd of horses passing 
over him. So, there only remained Prince Richard, and Prince John 
— who had grown to be a young man now, and solemnly sworn to 
be faithful to his father. Richard soon rebe led again, encouraged b> 
his friend the French King, Philip the Second (son of Louis, who 
was dead) ; and soon submitted and was again forgiven, swearing on 
the New Testament never to rebel again ; and in another year or so, 
rebelled again ; and, in the presence of his father, knelt down on his 
knee before the King of France ; and did the French King homage ; 
and declared that with his aid he would possess himself, by force, of 
all his father’s French dominions. 

And yet this Richard called himself a soldier of Our Saviour ! 
And yet this Richard wore the Cross, which the Kings of France and 
England had both taken, in the previous ^ear, at a brotherly meeting 
underneath the old wide-spreading elm-tree on the plain, when they 
had sworn (like him) to devote themselves to a new" Crusade, for the 
love and honour of the Truth I 

Sick at heart, wearied out by the falsehood of his sons, and almost 
ready to lie down and die, the unhappy King wdio had so long stood 
firm, began to fail. But the Pope, to his honour, supported him ; and 
obliged the French King and Richard, though successful in fight, to 
treat for peace. Richard wanted to be crowned King of England, 
and pretended that he wanted to be married (w hich he really did not) 
to the French King’s sister, his promised wdfe, whom King Henry 
detained in England. King Henry wanted, on the other hand, that 
the French King’s sister should be married to his favourite son, 
John : the only one of his sons (he said) w-ho had never rebelled 
against him. At last King Henry, deserted by his nobles one by one, 
distressed, exhausted, broken-hearted, consented to establish peace. 

One final heavy sorrow was reserved for him, even yet. When they 
brought him the proposed treaty of peace, in writing, as he lay very 
ill in bed, they brought him also the list of the deserters from their 
allegiance, whom he was required to pardon. The first name upon 
this list was John, his favourite son, in wdiom he had trusted to the last. 

John! child of my heart!” exclaimed the King, in a great 
agony of mind. “ O John, w"hom I have loved the best ! O John, for 
whom I have contended through these many troubles ! Have you 
betrayed me too ! ” And then he lay down wdth a heavy groan, and 
aaid% “ Now let the world go as it will. I care for nothing more ! ” 
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After a time, he told his attendants to take him to the French town 
of Chinon — a town he had been fond of, during many years. But he 
was fond of no place now ; it was too true that he could care for 
nothing more upon this earth. He wildly cursed the hour when he 
was born, and cursed the children whom he left behind him ; and 
expired. 

As, one hundred years before, the servile followers of the Court had 
abandoned the Conqueror in the hour of his death, so they now 
abandoned his descendant. The very body was stripped, in the 
plunder of the Royal chamber ; and it was not easy to find the means 
of carrying it for burial to the abbey church of Fontevraud. 

Richard was said in after years, by way of flattery, to have the 
heart of a Lion. It would have been far better, I think, to have had 
the heart of a Man. His heart, whatever it was, had cause to beat 
remorsefully within his breast, when he came — as he did — into the 
solemn abbey, and looked on his dead father’s uncovered face. His 
heart, whatever it was, had been a black and perjured heart in all its 
dealings with the deceased King, and more deficient in a single touch 
of tenderness than any wild beast’s in the forest. 

There is a pretty story told of this Reign, called the story of Fair 
Rosamond. It relates how the King doted on Fair Rosamond, who 
was the loveliest girl in all the world ; and how he had a beautiful 
Bower built for her in a Park at Woodstock ; and how it was erected 
in a labyrinth, and could only be found by a clue of silk. How the 
bad Queen Eleanor, becoming jealous of Fair Rosamond, found out 
the secret of the clue, and one dav appeared before her, with a dagger 
and a cup of poison, and left her to the choice between those deaths. 
How Fair Rosamond, after shedding many piteous tears and offering 
many useless prayers to the cruel Queen, took the poison, and fell 
dead in the midst of the beautiful bower, while the unconscious birds 
sang gaily all around her. 

Now, there was a fair Rosamond, and she was (I dare say) the 
loveliest girl in all the world, and the King was certainly very fond 
of her, and the bad Queen Eleanor uas certainly made jealous. But 
I am afraid — I say afraid, because I like the story so much — that 
there was no bower, no labyrinth, no silken clue, no dagger, no 
poison. I am afraid fair Rosamond retired to a nunnery near Oxford, 
and died there, peaceably ; her sister-nuns hanging a silken drapeiy 
over her tomb, and often dressing it with flowers, in remembrance of 
the youth and beauty that had enchanted the King when he too was 
young, and when his life lay fair before him. 

It was dark and ended now ; faded and gone. Henry Plantagenet 
lay quiet in the abbey church of Fontevraud, in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age — never to be completed — after governing England well, fof 
nearly thirty-five years. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BKGLAND UNDER RICHARD THE FIRST, CALLED THE LION-HEART 

In the year of our Lord one thousand one hundred and ei^^hty-nine, 
Richard of the Lion Heart succeeded to the throne of King Heniy 
the Second, whose paternal heart he had done so much to break. He 
had been, as we have seen, a rebel from his boyhood ; but, the moment 
he became a king against whom others might rebel, he found out that 
rebellion was a great wickedness. In the heat of Jiis pious discovery, 
he punished all the leading people who hr 1 befrit nded him against 
his father. He could scarcely have done anything that w^ould have 
been a better instance of his real nature, or a better warning to 
fawners and parasites not to trust in lion-hearted princes. 

He likewise put his late father’s treasurer in chains, and locked 
him up in a dungeon from which he was not set free until he had 
relinquished, not only all the Crown treasure, but all his own money 
too. So, Richard certainly got the Lion’s share of the wealth of this 
wretched treasurer, whether he had a Lion’s heart or not. 

He was crowned King of England, with great pomp, at Westminster; 
walking to the Cathedral under a silken canopy stretched on the tops 
of four lances, each carried by a great lord. On the day of his 
coronation, a dreadful murdering of the Jews took place, which seems 
to have given great delight to numbers of savage persons calling 
themselves Christians. The King had issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the Jews (who were generally hated, though they were the 
most useful merchants in England) to appear at the ceremony ; but 
as they had assembled in London from all parts, bringing presents to 
show their respect for the new Sovereign, some of them ventured 
down to Westminster Hall with their gifts ; which were very readily 
accepted. It is supposed, now, that some noisy fellow in the crowd, 
pretending to be a very delicate Christian, set up a howl at this, and 
struck a Jew who was trying to get in at the Hall door with his 
present. A riot arose. The Jews who had got into the Hall, were 
driven forth ; and some of the rabble cried out that the new King had 
commanded the unbelieving race to be put to death. Thereupon the 
crowd rushed through the narrow streets of the city, slaughtering all 
the Jews they met ; and when they could find no more out of doors 
(on account of their having fled to their houses, and fastened them- 
selves in), they ran madly about, breaking open all the houses where 
the Jews lived, rushing in and stabbing or spearing them, sometimes 
even flinging old people and children out of window into blazing fires 
they had lighted up below. This great cruelty lasted four-and- 
twenty hours, and only three men were punished for it. Even they 
forfeited their lives not for murdering and robbing the Jews, but for 
burning the houses of some Christians. 
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King Richard, who was a strong restless burly man, with one idea 
always in his head, and that the very troublesome idea of breaking 
the heads of other men, was mightily impatient to go on a Crusade to 
the Holy Land, with a great army. As great armies could not be 
raised to go, even to the Holy Land, without a great deal of mone)% 
he sold the Crown domains, and even the high offices of State ; reck- 
lessly appointing noblemen to rule over his English subjects, not 
because they w^ere fit to govern, but because they could pay high for 
the privilege. In this way, and by selling pardons at a dear rate, and 
by varieties of avarice and oppression, he scraped together a large 
treasure. He then appointed two Bishops to take care of his kingdom 
in his absence, and gave great powers and possessions to his brother 
John, to secure his friendship. John would rather have been made 
Regent of England ; but he was a sly man, and friendly to the 
expedition; saying to himself, no doubt, ‘‘The more fighting, the 
more chance of my brother being killed ; and when he ts killed, then 
1 become King John ! ” 

Before the newly levied army departed from England, the recruits 
and the general populace distinguished themselves by astonishing 
cruelties on the unfortunate Jews : whom, in many large towns, they 
murdered by hundreds in the most horrible manner. 

At York, a large body of Jews took refuge in the Castle, in the 
absence of its Governor, after the wives and children of many of them 
had been slain before their eyes. Presently came the Governor, and 
demanded admission. “ How can we give it thee, O Governor ! ” said 
the Jews upon the walls, “when, if we open the gate by so much as 
the width of a foot, the roaring crowd behind thee will press in and 
kill us ? ” 

Upon this, the unjust Governor became angry, and told the people 
that he approved of their killing those Jews ; and a mischievous 
maniac of a friar, dressed all in white, pat himself at the head of the 
assault, and they assaulted the Castle for three days. 

Then said Jocen, the head-Jew (who was a Rabbi or Priest), to the 
rest, “ Brethren, there is no hope for us with the Christians who are 
hammering at the gates and walls, and who must soon break in. As 
we and our wives and children must die, either by Christian hands, 
or by our own, let it be by our own. Let us destroy by fire what 
jewels and other treasure we have here, then fire the castle, and then 
perish ! ’* 

A few could not resolve to do this, but the greater part complied. 
They made a blazing heap of all their valuables, and, when those 
were consumed, set the castle in flames. While the flames roared and 
crackled around them, and shooting up into the sky, turned it blood- 
red, Jocen cut the throat of his beloved wife, and stabbed himself. 
All the others who had wives or children, did the like dreadful deed. 
When the populace broke in, they found (except the trembling few, 
cowering in corners, whom they soon killed) only heaps of gpreasy 
cinders, with here and there something like part of the blackened 
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trunk cf a burnt tree, but which had lately been a human creature, 
formed by the beneficent hand of the Creator as they were. 

After this bad beginning, Richard and his troops went on, in no 
very good manner, with the Holy Crusade. It was undertaken jointly 
by the King of England and his old friend Philip of France, They 
commenced the business by reviewing their forces, to the number of 
one hundred thousand men. Afterwards, they severally embarked 
their troops for Messina, in Sicily, which was appointed as the next 
place of meeting. 

King Richard’s sister had married the King of this place, but he 
was dead : and his uncle Tancred had usurped the crown, cast the 
Royal Widow into prison, and possessed himsdf of her estates. 
Richard fiercely demanded his sister’s relea 3, the restoration of her 
lands, and (according to the Royal custom of the Island) that she 
should have a golden chair, a golden table, four-and-twenty silver 
cups, and four-and-twenty silver dishes. As he was too powerful to 
be successfully resisted, Tancred yielded to his demands ; and then 
the French King grew jealous, and complained that the English King 
wanted to be absolute in the Island of Messina and everywhere else. 
Richard, however, cared little or nothing for this complaint ; and in 
consideration of a present of twenty thousand pieces of gold, promised 
his pretty little nephew Arthur, then a child of two years old, in 
marriage to Tancred’s daughter. We shall hear again of pretty little 
Arthur by-and-by. 

This Sicilian affair arranged without anybody’s brains being knocked 
out (which must have rather disappointed him), King Richard took 
his sister away, and also a fair lady named Berengaria, with whom 
he had fallen in love in France, and whom his mother. Queen Eleanor 
(so long in prison, you remember, but released by Richard on his 
coming to the Throne), had brought out there to be his wife ; and 
sailed with them for Cyprus. 

He soon had the pleasure of fighting the King of the Island of 
Cyprus, for allowing his subjects to pillage some of the English 
troops who were shipwrecked on the shore ; and easily conquering 
this poor monarch, he seized his only daughter, to be a companion to 
the lady Berengaria, and put the King himself into silver fetters. 
He then sailed away again with his mother, sister, wife, and the 
captive princess ; and soon arrived before the town of Acre, which 
the French King with his fleet was besieging from the sea. But the 
French King was in no triumphant condition, for his army had been 
thinned by the swords of the Saracens, and wasted by the plague ; 
and Saladin, the brave Sultan of the Turks, at the head of a numerous 
army, was at that time gallantly defending the place from the hills 
that rise above it. 

Wherever the united army of Crusaders went, they agreed in few 
points except in gaming, drinking, and quarrelling, in a most unholy 
manner ; in debauching the people among whom they tarried, whether 
they were friends or foes ; and in carrying disturbance and ruin into 
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quiet places* The French King- was jealous of the English King, and 
the English King was jealous of the French King, and the disorderly 
and violent soldiers of the two nations were jealous of one another ; 
consequently, the two Kings could not at first agree, even upon a 
joint assault on Acre ; but when they did make up their quarrel for 
that purpose, the Saracens promised to yield the town, to give up to 
the Christians the wood of the Holy Cross, to set at liberty all their 
Christian captives, and to pay two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
All this was to be done within forty days ; but, not being done, King 
Richard ordered some three thousand Saracen prisoners to be brought 
out in the front of his camp, and there, in full view of their own 
countrymen, to be butchered. 

The French King had no part in this crime ; for he was by that 
time travelling homeward with the greater part of his men ; being 
offended by the overbearing conduct of the English King ; being 
anxious to look after his own dominions ; and being ill, besides, from 
the unwholesome air of that hot and sandy country. King Richard 
carried on the war without him ; and remained in the East, meeting 
with a variety of adventures, nearly a year and a half. Every night 
when his army was on the march, and came to a halt, the heralds 
cried out three times, to remind all the soldiers of the cause in which 
they were engaged, ‘‘Save the Holy Sepulchre!” and then all the 
soldiers knelt and said “Amen !” Marching or encamping, the army 
had continually to strive with the hot air of the glaring desert, or 
with the Saracen soldiers animated and directed by the brave Saladin, 
or with both together. Sickness and death, battle and wounds, were 
always among them ; but through every difficulty King Richard 
fought like a giant, and worked like a common labourer. Long and 
long after he was quiet in his grave, his terrible battle-axe, with 
twenty English pounds of English steel in its mighty head, was a 
legend among the Saracens ; and when all the Saracen and Christian 
hosts had been dust for many a year, if a Saracen horse started at 
any object by the wayside, his rider would exclaim, “What dost thou 
fear. Fool ? Dost thou think King Richard is behind it ? ” 

No one admired this King’s renown for bravery more than Saladin 
himself, who was a generous and gallant enemy. When Richard lay 
ill of a fever, Saladin sent him fresh fruits from Damascus, and snow 
from the mountain -tops. Courtly messages and compliments were 
frequently exchanged between them — and then King Richard would 
mount his horse and kill as many Saracens as he could ; and Saladin 
would mount his, and kill as many Christians as he could. In this 
way King Richard fought to his heart’s content at Arsoof and at 
Jaffa ; and finding himself with nothing exciting to do at Ascalon, 
except to rebuild, for his own defence, some fortifications there which 
the Saracens had destroyed, he kicked his ally the Duke of Austria, 
for being too proud to work at them. 

The army at last came within sight of the Holy City of Jerusalem ; 
but, being then a mere nest of jealousy, and quarrelling and fighting, 
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soon retired, and agreed with the Saracens upon a truce for three 
years, three months, three days, and three hours. Then, the English 
Christians, protected by the noble Saladin from Saracen revenge, 
visited Our Saviour’s tomb ; and then King Richard embarked with 
a small force at Acre to return home. 

But he was shipwrecked in the Adriatic Sea, and was fain to pass 
through Germany, under an assumed name. Now, there were many 
people in Germany who had served in the Holy Land under that 
proud Duke of Austria who had been kicked ; and some of them, 
easily recognising a man so remarkable as King Richard, carried 
their intelligence to the kicked Duke, who straightway took him 
prisoner at a little inn near Vienna. 

The Duke’s master the Emperor of Gf-many, and the King of 
France, were equally delighted to have so troublesome a monarch in 
safe keeping. Friendships which are founded on a partnership in 
doing wrong, are never true : and the King of France was now quite 
as heartily King Richard’s foe, as he had ever been his friend in his 
unnatural conduct to his father. He monstrously pretended that 
King Richard had designed to poison him in the East ; he charged 
him with having murdered, there, a man whom he had in truth 
befriended ; he bribed the Emperor of Germany to keep him close 
prisoner ; and, finally, through the plotting of these two princes, 
Richard was brought before the German legislature, charged with the 
foregoing crimes, and many others. But he defended himself so well, 
that many of the assembly were moved to tears by his eloquence and 
earnestness. It was decided that he should be treated, during the rest 
of his captivity, in a manner more becoming his dignity than he had 
been, and that he should be set free on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. This ransom the English people willingly raised. When 
Queen Eleanor took it over to Germany, it was at first evaded and 
refused. But she appealed to the honour of all the princes of the 
German Empire in behalf of her son, and appealed so well that it w^as 
accepted, and the King released. Thereupon, the King of France 
wrote to Prince John — “ Take care of thyself. The devil is un- 
chained ! ” 

Prince John had reason to fear his brother, for he had been a 
traitor to him in his captivity. He had secretly joined the French 
King ; had vowed to the English nobles and people that his brother 
was dead ; and had vainly tried to seize the crown. He was now In 
France, at a place called Evreux. Being the meanest and basest of 
men, he contrived a mean and base expedient for making himself 
acceptable to his brother. He invited the French officers of the 
garrison in that town to dinner, murdered them all, and then took the 
fortress. With this recommendation to the good will of a lion-hearted 
monarch, he hastened to King Richard, fell on his knees before him, 
and obtained the intercession of Queen Eleanor. ** I forgive him,” 
said the King, *‘and I hope I may forget the injuiy he has done me, 
as easily as I know he will forget my pardon.” 
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While King Richard was in Sicily, there had been trouble in his 
dominions at home : one of the bishops whom he had left in charge 
thereof, arresting the other; and maldng, in his pride and ambition, 
as great a show as if he were King himself. But the King hearing of 
it at Messina, and appointing a new Regency, this Longchamp (for 
that was his name) had fled to France in a woman’s dress, and had 
there b^en encouraged and supported by the French King. With all 
these causes of offence against Philip in his mind, King Richard had 
no sooner been welcomed home by his enthusiastic subjects with great 
display and splendour, and had no sooner been crowned afresh at 
Winchester, than he resolved to show the French King that the Devil 
was unchained indeed, and made war against him with great fury. 

There was fresh trouble at home about this time, arising out of the 
discontents of the poor people, w^o complained that they were far 
more heavil)^ taxed than the rich, and who found a spirited champion 
in William Fitz-Osbert, called Longbeard. He became the leader 
of a secret society, comprising fifty thousand men ; he was si^eized by 
surprise ; he stabbed the citizen who first laid hands upon him ; and 
retreated, bravely fighting, to a church, which he maintained four 
days, until he was dislodged by fire, and run through the body as he 
came out. He was not killed, though ; for he was dragged, half dead, 
at the tail of a horse to Smithfield, and there hanged. Death was 
long a favourite remedy for silencing the people’s advocates ; but as 
we go on with this history, I fancy we shall find them difficult to 
make an end of, for all (hat. 

The French war, delayed occasionally by a truce, was still in 
progress when a certain Lord named Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, 
chanced to find in his ground a treasure of ancient coins. As the 
King’s vassal, he sent the King half of it ; but the King claimed the 
whole. The lord refused to yield the whole. The King besieged 
the lord in his castle, swore that he would take the castle by storm, 
and hang every man of its defenders on the battlements. 

There was a strange old song in that part of the country, to the 
effect that in Limoges an arrow would be made by which King 
Richard would die. It may be that Bertrand de Gourdon, a young 
man who was one of the defenders of the castle, had often sung it or 
heard it sung of a winter night, and remembered it when he saw, from 
his post upon the ramparts, the King attended only by his chief officer 
riding below the walls surveying the place. He drew an arrow to 
the head, took steady aim, said between his teeth, “ Now I pray God 
speed thee well, arrow ! ” discharged it, and struck the King in the 
left shoulder. 

Although the wound was not at first considered dangerous, it was 
severe enough to cause the King to retire to his tent, and direct the 
assault to be made without him. The castle was taken ; and every 
man of its defenders was hanged, as the King had sworn all should 
be, except Bertrand de Gourdon, who was reserved until the royal 
pleasure respecting him should be known. 
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By that time unskilful treatment had made the wound mortal, and 
the King knew that he was dying. He directed Bertrand to be 
brought into his tent. The young man was brought there, heavily 
chained. King Richard looked at him steadily. He looked, as 
steadily, at the King. 

“Knave!” said King Richard. “What have I done to thee that 
thou shouldest take my life ? ” 

“What hast thou done to me?” replied the young man. “With 
thine own hands thou hast killed my father and my two brothers. 
Myself thou wouldest have hanged. Let me die now, by any torture 
that thou wilt. My comfort is, that no torture can sa^'e thee. Thou 
too must die ; and, through me, the world is quit ^f I ” 

Again the King looked at the young man steadily. Again the 
young man looked steadily at him. Perhaps some remembrance of 
his generous enemy Saladin, who was not a Christian, came into the 
mind of the dying King. 

“ Youth ! ” he said, “ I forgive thee. Go unhurt ! ” 

Then, turning to the chief officer who had been riding in his 
company when he received the wound, King Richard said : 

“Take off his chains, gi\e him a hundred shillings, and let him 
depart.” 

He sunk down on his couch, and a dark mist seemed in his 
weakened eyes to fill the tent wherein he had so often rested, and he 
died. His age was forty-two ; he had reigned ten years. His last 
command was not obeyed ; for the chief officer flayed Bertrand de 
Gourdon alive, and hanged him. 

The^-e is an old tune yet known — a sorrowful air will sometimes 
outlive many generations of strong men, and even last longer than 
battle-axes with twenty pounds of steel in the head — by which this 
King is said to have been discovered in his captivity. Blondel, a 
favourite Minstrel of King Richard, as the story relates, faithfully 
seeking his Royal master, went singing it outside the gloomy walls of 
many foreign fortresses and prisons ; until at last he heard it echoed 
from within a dungeon, and knew the voice, and cried out in ecstasy, 
“ O Richard, O my King I ” You may believe it, if you like ; it 
would be easy to believe worse things. Richard was himself a 
Minstrel and a Poet. If he had not been a Prince too, he might have 
been a better man perhaps, and might have gone out of the world with 
less bloodshed and waste of life to answer for. 


CHAPTER XIV 

ENGLAND UNDER KING JOHN, CALLED LACKLAND 

At two-and-thirty years of age, John became King of England. His 
pretty liHle nephew Arthur had the best claim to the throne ; but 
John seized the treasure, and made fine promises to the nobility, and 

' (M831) “ 
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got himself crowned at Westminster within a few weeks after his 
brother Richard’s death. I doubt whether the crown could possibly 
have been put upon the head of a meaner coward, or a more detestable 
villain, if England had been searched from end to end to find him out. 

The French King, Philip, refused to acknowledge the right of John 
to his new dignity, and declared in favour of Arthur. You must not 
suppose that he had any generosity of feeling for the fatherless boy ; 
it merely suited his ambitious schemes to oppose the King of England, 
So John and the French King went to war about Arthur. 

He was a handsome boy, at that time only twelve years old. He 
was not born when his father, Geoffrey, had his brains trampled out at 
the tournament ; and, besides the misfortune of never having known 
a father’s guidance and protection, he had the additional misfortune to 
have a foolish mother (Constance by name), lately married to •her 
thi rds husband. She took Arthur, upon John’s accession, to the 
Fi^Hi King, who pretended to be very much his friend, ’'and who 
ma^ him a Knight, and promised him his daughter in marriage ; but, 
who cared so little about him in reality, that finding it his interest to 
make peace wdth King John for a time, he did so without the least 
consideration for the poor little Prince, and heartlessly sacrificed all 
his interests. 

Young Arthur, for two years afterwards, lived quietly ; and in the 
course of that time his mother died. But, the French King then 
finding it his interest to quarrel with King John again, again made 
Arthur his pretence, and invited the orphan boy to court. “You know 
your rights, Prince,” said the French King, “and you would like to 
be a King. Is it not so?” “ Truly,” said Prince Arthur, “I should 
greatly like to be a King!” “Then,” said Philip, “you shall have 
two hundred gentlemen who are Knights of mine, and with them you 
shall go to win back the provinces belonging to yo»^ of w’hich your 
uncle, the usurping King of England, has taken possession.'' I myself, 
'meanwhile, will head a force against him in Normandy.” Poor 
Arthur was so flattered and so grateful that he signed a treaty with 
the crafty French King, agreeing to consider him his superior Lord, 
and that the French King should keep for himself whatever he could 
take from King John. 

Now, King John was so bad in all ways, and King Philip was so 
perfidious, that Arthur, between the two, might as well have been a 
lamb between a fox and a wolf. But, being so young, he was ardent 
and flushed with hope ; and, when the people of Brittany (which was 
his inheritance) sent him five hundred more knights and five thousand 
foot soldiers, he believed his fortune was made. The people of 
Brittany had been fond of him from his birth, and had requested that 
he might be called Arthur, in remembrance of that dimly-famous 
English Arthur, of whom I told you early in this book, whom they 
believed to have been the brave friend and companion of an old King 
of their own. They had tales among thehi about a prophet called 
Merlin (of the same old time), who had foretold that their own King 
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should be restored to them after hundreds of years ; and \hey believed 
that the prophecy would be fulfilled in Arthur ; that the time would 
come when he w’ould rule them with a crown of Brittany upon his 
head ; and when neither King of France nor King of England would 
have any power over them. When Arthur found himself riding in a 
glittering suit of armour on a richly caparisoned horse, at the head of 
his train of knights and soldiers, he began to believe this too, and to 
consider old Merlin a very superior prophet. 

He did not know — how could he, being so innocent and inex- 
perienced? — that his little army was a mere nothing against the power 
of the King of England. The French King knew it ; but the poor 
boy’s fate was little to him, so that the King of England was worried? 
and distressed. Therefore, King Philip went iiis way into Normandy, 
and Prince Arthur went his way towards Mirebeau, a French town 
near Poictiers, both very well pleased. 

Prince Arthur went to attack the town of Mirebeau, because his 
grandmother Eleanor, who has so often made her appearance in this 
history (and who had always been his mother’s enemy), was living 
there, and because his Knights said, ** Prince, if you can take her 
prisoner, you will be able to bring the King your uncle to terms I ** 
But she was not to be easily taken. She was old enough by this time 
— eighty — but she was as full of stratagem as she was full of years 
and wickedness. Receiving intelligence of young Arthur’s approach, 
she shut herself up in a high tower, and encouraged her soldiers to 
defend it like men. Prince Arthur with his little army besieged 
tower. King John, hearing how matters stood, came up to 
>^llllil»;iescue, with ^/s army. So here was a strange family-party ! The 
P^I^Prince besieging his grandmother, and his uncle besieging him I 
!^»'.This position of affairs did not last long. One summer night King 
^John, by treachery, got his men into the town, surprised Prince 
Arthur’s force, took two hundred of his knights, and seized the Prince 
himself in his bed. Knights were put in heavy irons, and driven 

away in open carts drawn by bullocks, to various dungeons where they 
were most inhumanly treated, and where some of them were starved 
to death. Prince Arthur was sent to the castle of Falaise. 

One day, while he was in prison at that castle, mournfully thinking 
it strange that one so young should be in so much trouble, and looking 
out of the small window in the deep dark wall, at the summer sky and 
the birds, the door was softly opened, and he saw his uncle the King 
standing in the shadow of the archway, looking very grim. 

** Arthur,” said the King, with his wicked eyes more on the stone 
floor than on his nephew, “will you not trust to the gentleness, the 
friendship, and the truthfulness of your loving uncle ? ” 

I will tell my loving uncle that,” replied the boy, “when he does 
me right. Let him -restore to me my kingdom of England, and then 
come to me and ask the question.” 

The King looked at him and went out. “Keep that boy close 
pmoaer,”^^said he to the w’arden of the castle. 
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Then, th^ Kingf took secret counsel with the worst of his nobles 
how the Prince was to be gfot rid of. Some said, ** Put out his eyes 
and keep him in prison, as Robert of Normandy was kept.” Others 
said, “Have him stabbed.” Other?, “Hav^him hanged.” Others, 
“ Have him poisoned.” 

King John, feeling that in any case, whatever was done afterwards, 
it would be a satisfaction to his mind to have those handsome eyes 
burnt out that had looked at him so proudly while bis own royal eyes 
were blinking at the stone floor, sent certain rufiians to Falaise to 
blind the boy with red-hot irons. But Arthur so pathetically entreated 
them, and shed such piteous tears, and so appealed to Hubert de 
Bourg (or Burgh), the warden of the castle, who had a love for him, 
and was an honourable tender man, that Hubert could not bear it. To 
his eternal honour he prevented the torture from being performed, and, 
at his own risk, sent the savages' away. 

The chafed and disappointed King bethought himself of the stabbing 
suggestion next, and, with his shuffling manner and his cruel face, 
proposed it to one William de Bray. “ I am a gentleman and not an 
executioner,” said William de Bray, and left the presence with disdain. 

But it was not difficult for a King to hire a murderer in those days. 
King John found one for his money, and sent him down to the castle 
of Falaise. “ On what errand dost thou come? ” said Hubert to this 
fellow. “To despatch young Arthur,” he returned. “Go back to 
him who sent thee,” answered Hubert, “and say that I will do it I” 

King John, very well knowing that Hubert would never do it, but 
that he courageously sent this reply to save the Prince or gain time, 
despatched messengers to convey the young prisoner to the castle of 
Rouen. 

Arthur was soon forced from the good Hubert — of whom he had 
never stood in greater need than then — carried away by night, and 
lodged in his new prison ; where, through his grated window, he 
could hear the deep waters of the river .Seine, rippling against the 
stone wall below. 

One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dreaming perhaps of rescue by 
those unfortunate gentlemen who were obscurely suffering and dying 
in his cause, he was roused, and bidden by his jailer to come down the 
staircase to the foot of the tower. He hurriedly dressed himself and 
obeyed. When they came to the bottom of the winding stairs, and 
the night air from the river blew upon their faces, the jailer trod upon 
his torch and put it out. Then, Arthur, in the darkness, was hurriedly 
drawn into a solitary boat. And in that boat, he found his uncle and 
one other man. 

He knelt to them, and prayed them not to murder him. Deaf to 
his entreaties, they stabbed him and sunk his body in the river with 
heavy stones. When the spring-morning broke, the tower-door wa® 
closed, the boat w’^as gone, the river sparkled on its way, and never 
more was any trace of the poor boy beheld by mortal eyes. 

The news of this atrocious murder being spread in England* 
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awak^ed a hatred of the King (already odious for his many vices, 
and for his having stolen away and married a noble lady while his 
own wife was living) that never slept again through his whole 
reign. In Brittany, the'indignation was intense. Arthur’s own sister 
Eleanor was in the power of John and shut up in a convent at 
Bristol, but his half-sister Alice was in Brittany. The people chose 
her, and the murdered prince’s father-in-law, the last husband of 
Constance, , to represent them; and carried their fiery complaints to 
King Philip. King Philip summoned King John (as the holder of 
territory in France) to come before him and defend himself. King 
John refusing to appear, King Philip declared him false, perjured, 
and guilty ; and again made wan In a little tine, conquering the 
greater part of his French territory, King Philip deprived him of one- 
third of his dominions. And, through all the fighting that took place, 
King John was always found, either to be eating and drinking, like a 
gluttonous fool, when the danger was at a distance, or to be running 
away, like a beaten cur, when it was near. 

You might suppose that when he was losing his dominions at this 
rate, and when his own nobles cared so little for him or his cause that 
they plainly refused to follow his banner out of England, he had 
enemies enough. But he made another enemy of the Pope, which he 
did in this way. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury dying, and the junior monks of that 
•place wishing to get the start of the senior monks in the appointment 
of his successor, met together at midnight, secretly elected a certain 
Reginald, and sent him off to Rome to get the Pope’s approval. The 
senior monks and the King soon finding this out, and being very angry 
about it, the junior monks gave way, and all the monks together 
elected the Bishop of Norwich, who was the King’s favourite. The 
Pope, hearing the whole story, declared that neither election would 
do for him, and that elected Stephen Langton. The monks sub- 
mitting to the Pope, the King turned them all out bodily, and banished 
them as traitors. The Pope sent three bishops to the King, to threaten 
him with an Interdict. The King told the Bishops that if any Inter- 
dict were laid upon his kingdom, he would tear out the eyes and cut off 
the noses of all the monks he could lay hold off, and send them over to 
Rome in that undecorated state as a present for their master. The 
bishops, nevertheless, soon published the Interdict, and fled. 

After it had lasted a year, the Pope proceeded to his next step ; 
which was Excommunication. King John was declared excommuni- 
cated, with all the usual ceremonies. The King was so incensed at 
this, and was made so desperate by the disaffection of his Barons and 
the hatred of his people, that it is said he even privately sent ambas- 
sadors to the Turks in Spain, offering to renounce his religion and 
bold his kingdom of them if they would help him. It is related that 
the ambassadors were admitted to the presence of the Turkish Emir 
through long lines of Moorish guards, and that they found the Emir 
with his eyes seriously fixed on the pages of a large book, from which 
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he never once looked up. That they gave him a letter from the King 
containing his proposals, and were gravely dismissed. That presently 
the Emir sent for one of them, and conjured him, by his faith in his 
religion, to say what kind of man the King of England truly was ? 
That the ambassador, thus pressed, replied that the King of England 
was a false tyrant, against whom his own subjects would soon rise. 
And that this was quite enough for the Emir. 

Money being, in his position, the next best thing to men. King John 
spared no means of getting it. He set on foot another oppressing 
and torturing of the unhappy Jews (which was quite in his way), and 
invented a new punishment for one wealthy Jew of Bristol. Until 
such time as that Jew' should produce a certain large sum of money, 
the King sentenced him to be imprisoned, and, every day, to have one 
to^Oth violently wrenched out of his head — beginning with the double 
teeth. For seven days, the oppressed man bore the daily pain and 
lost the daily tooth ; but, on the eighth, he paid the money. With the 
treasure raised in such w'ays, the King made an expedition into Ireland, 
where some English nobles had revolted. It was one of the very few 
places from w^hich he did not run away ; because no resistance W'as 
shown. He made another expedition into Wales — whence he did run 
away in the end : but not before he had got from the Welsh people, 
as hostages, tw'enty-seven young men of the best families ; every one 
of whom he caused to be slain in the follow ing year. 

To Interdict and Excommunication, the Pope now added his last 
sentence: Deposition. He proclaimed John no longer King, absolved 
all his subjects from their allegiance, and sent Stephen Langton and 
others to the King of France to tell him that, if he would invade 
England, he should be forgiven all his sins — at least, should be 
forgiven them by the Pope, if that W'ould do. 

As there was nothing that King Philip desired more than to invade 
England, he collected a great army at Rouen, and a fleet of seventeen 
hundred ships to bring them over. But the English people, however 
bitterly they hated the King, w'ere not a people to suffer invasion 
quietly. They flocked to Dover, w here the English standard was, in 
such great numbers to enrol themselves as defenders of their native 
land, that there w'ere not provisions for them, and the King could 
only select and retain sixty thousand. But, at this crisis, the Pope, 
who had his own reasons for objecting to either King John or King 
Philip being too powerful, interfered. He entrusted a legate, whose 
name W’as Pandolf, with the easy task of frightening King John. He 
sent him to the English Camp, from France, to terrify him with exag- 
gerations of King Philip’s power, and his owm w'eakness in the dis- 
content of the English Barons and people. Pandolf discharged his 
commission so well, that King John, in a wTetched panic, consented 
to acknowledge Stephen Langton; to resign his kingdom “to Go<L 
Saint Peter, and Saint Paul ” — which meant the Pope ; and to hold it, 
ever afterwards, by the Pope’s leave, on payment of an annual sum of 
money. To this shameful contract he publicly bound himself in the 
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church of the Knights Templars at Dover: where he laid at the 
legate’s feet a part of the tribute, which the legate haughtily trampled 
upon. But they do say, that this was merely a genteel flourish, and 
that he was afterwards seen to pick it up and pocket it. 

There was an unfortunate prophet, of the name of Peter, who had 
greatly increased, King John’s terrors by predicting that he would be 
unknighted (which the King supposed to signify that he would die) 
before the Feast of the Ascension should be past. That was the day 
after this humiliation. When the next morning came, and the King, 
who had been trembling all night, found himself alive and safe, he 
ordered the prophet — and his son too — to be dragged through the 
streets at the tails of horses, and then hanged, for having frightened 
him. 

As King John had now submitted, the Prpe, to King Philip’s great 
astonishment, took him under his protection, and informed King 
Philip that he found he could not give him leave to invade England. 
The angry Philip resolved to do it without his leave ; but he gained 
nothing and lost much ; for, the English, commanded by the Earl of 
Salisbury, went over, in five hundred ships, to the French coast, before 
the French fleet had sailed away from it, and utterly defeated the 
whole. 

The Pope then took off his three sentences, one after another, and 
empowered Stephen Langton publicly to receive King John into the 
favour of the Church again, and to ask him to dinner. The King, 
whp hated Langton with all his might and main — and wdth reason too, 
fmr he was a great and a good man, with whom such a King could 
l^ve no sympathy — pretended to cry and to be very grateful. There 
was a little difficulty about settling how much the King should pay 
as a recompense to the clergy for the losses he had caused them ; but, 
the end of it was, that Jthe superior clergy got a good deal, and the 
inferior clergy got little 'br nothing — which has also happened since 
King John’s time, I believe. 

When all these matters were arranged, the King in his triumph 
became more fierce, and false, and insolent to all around him than he 
had ever been. An alliance of sovereigns against King Philip, gave 
him an opportunity of landing an army in France ; with which he 
even took a town ! But, on the French King’s gaining a great victory, 
he ran away, of course, and made a truce for five years. 

And now the time approached when he was to be still further 
humbled, and made to feel, if he could feel anything, what a wretched 
creature he was. Of all men in the world, Stephen Langton seemed 
raised up by Heaven to oppose and subdue him. When he ruthlessly 
burnt and destroyed the property of his own subjects, because their 
Lords, the Barons, would not serve him abroad, Stephen Langton 
fearlessly reproved and threatened him. When he swore to restore 
the laws of King Edward, or the laws of King Henry the First, 
Stephen Langton knew his falsehood, and pursued him through all 
his evasions. When the Barons met at the abbey of Saint Edmund’s* 
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Bury, to consider their wrongs and the King’s oppressions, Stephen 
Langton roused them by his fervid words to demand a solemn charter 
of rights and liberties from their perjured master, and to swear, one 
•by one, on the High Altar, that they would have it, or would wage 
war against him to the death. When the King hid himself in London 
from the Barons, and was at last obliged to receive them, they told 
him roundly they would not believe him unless Stephen Langton 
became a surety that he would keep his word. When he took the 
Cross to invest himself with some interest, and belong to something 
that was received with favour, Stephen Langton was still immovable. 
When he appealed to the Pope, and the Pope wrote to Stephen 
Langton in behalf of his new favourite, Stephen Langton was Heaf, 
even to the Pope himself, and saw before him nothing but the welfare 
of England and the crimes of the English King. 

At Easter-time, the Barons assembled at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
in proud array, and, marching near to Oxford where the King w^as, 
delivered into the hands of Stephen Langton and two others, a list of 
grievances. “And these,” they said, “ he must redress, or we will do 
it for ourselves ! ” When Stephen Langton told the King as much, 
and read the list to him, he went half mad with rage. But that did 
him no more good than his afterwards trying to pacify the Barons 
with lies. They called themselves and their followers, “ The army 
of God and the Holy Church.” Marching through the country, with 
the people thronging to them everywhere (except at Northampton, 
where they failed in an attack upon the castle), they at last 
triumphantly set up their banner in London itself, whither the whole 
land, tired of the tyrant, seemed to flock to join them. Seven knights 
alone, of all the knights in England, remained with the King ; who, 
reduced to this strait, at last sent the Earl of Pembroke to the Barons 
to say that he approved of everything, and would meet them to sign 
their charter when they would. “Then,” said the Barons, “let the 
day be the fifteenth of June, and the place, Runny-Mead.” 

On Monday, the fifteenth of June, one thousand two hundred and 
fourteen, the King came from W’indsor Castle, and the Barons came 
from the town of Staines, and they met on Runny-Mead, which is still 
a pleasant meadow by the Thames, where rushes grow in the clear 
water of the winding river, and its banks are green with grass and 
trees. On the side of the Barons, came the General of their army, 
Robert Fitz-W alter, and a great concourse of the nobility of 
England. With the King, came, in all, some four-and-twenty persons 
of any note, most of whom despised him, and were merely his advisers 
in form. On that great day, and in that great company, the King 
signed Magna Chart a — the great charter of England — by which he 
pledged himself to maintain the Church in its rights ; to relieve the 
Barons of oppressive obligations as vassals of the Crown — of which 
the Barons, in their turn, pledged themselves to relieve their vassals, 
the people ; to respect the liberties of Londpn and all other dties and 
boroughs ; to protect foreign merchants who came to England ; to 
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iOTprisofi no man without a fair trial ; and to sell, delay, or deny 
justice to none. As the Barons knew his falsehood well, they further 
required, as their. securities, that he should send out of his kingdom 
all his foreign troops ; that for two months they should hold possession 
of the city of London, and Stephen Langton of the Tower ; and that 
five-and-twenty of their body, chosen by themselves, should be a 
lawful committee to watch the keeping of the charter, and to make 
war upon him if he broke it. 

All this he was obliged to yieM. He signed the charter with a 
smile, and, if he could have looked agreeable, would have done so, as 
he departed from the splendid assembly. When he goi home to 
Windsor Castle, he was quite a mao man in his helpless fury. And 
he broke the charter immediately afterwards. 

He sent abroad for foreign soldiers, and ^ent to the Pope for help, 
and plotted to take London by surprise, while the Barons should be 
holding a great tournament at Stamford, which they had agreed to 
hold there as a celebration of the charter. The Barons, however, 
found him out and put it off. Then, when the Barons desired to see 
him and tax him with his treachery, he made numbers of appointments 
with them, and kept none, and shifted from place to place, and w^as 
constantly sneaking and skulking about. At last he appeared at 
Dover, to join his foreign soldiers, of whom numbers came into his 
pay ; and with them he besieged and took Rochester Castle, which 
wm occupied by knights and soldiers of the Barons. He would have 
hanged them every one ; but the leader of the foreign soldiers, fearful 
.of what the English people might afterwards do to him, interfered to 
save the knights ; therefore the King was fain to satisfy his vengeance 
wdth the death of all the common men. Then, he sent the Earl of 
Salisbury, with one portion of his army, to ravage the eastern part of 
his own dominions, while he carried fire and slaughter into the 
' northern part ; torturing, plundering, killing, and inflicting every 
possible cruelty upon the people ; and, every morning, setting a 
worthy example to his men by setting fire, with his own monster- 
hands, to the house where he had slept last night. Nor was this all ; 
for the Pope, coming to the aid of his precious friend, laid the 
kingdom under an Interdict again, because the people took part with 
the Barons. It did not much matter, for the people had grown so 
used to it now, that they had begun to think nothing about it. It 
occurred to them — perhaps to Stephen Langton too — that they could 
keep their chufches open, and ring their bells, without the Pope’s 
permission as well as with it. So, they tried the experiment— and 
found that it succeeded perfectly. 

It being now impossible to bear the country, as a wilderness of 
cruelty, or longer to hold any terms with such a forsworn outlaw 
of a King, the Barons sent to Louis, son of the French monarch, 
to offer him the English crown. Caring as little for the Pope’s 
excommunication of him if he accepted the offer, as it is possible his 
lather may have cared for the Pope’s forgiveness of his sins, he landed 
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at Sandwich (King John immediately running away from Dover, 
where he happened to be), and went on to London. Tlie Scottish 
King, w'ith whom many of the Northern English Lords had taken 
refuge ; numbers of the foreign soldiers, numbers of the Barons, and 
numbers of the people went over to him every day ; — King John, the 
while, continually running away in all directions. The career of 
Louis was checked, however, by the suspicions of the Barons, founded 
on the dying declaration of a French Lord, that when the kingdom 
was conquered he was sworn to banish them as traitors, and to give 
their estates to some of his own Nobles. Rather than suffer this, 
some of the Barons hesitated : others even went over to King John. 

It seemed to be the turning-point of King John’s fortunes, for, in 
his savage and murderous course, he had now taken some towns and 
met with some successes. But, happily for England and humanity, 
his death was near. Crossihg a dangerous quicksand, called the 
Wash, not very far from Wisbeach, the tide came up and nearly 
drowned his army. He and his soldiers escaped ; but, looking back 
from the shore when he was safe, he saw the roaring water sweep 
down in a torrent, overturn the w^aggons, horses, and men, that carried 
his treasure, and engulf them in a raging whirlpool from which 
nothing could be delivered. 

Cursing, and swearing, and gnawing his fingers, he wrent on to 
Sw^inestead Abbey, wdiere the monks set before him quantities of 
pears, and peaches, and new cider — some say poison too, but there is 
very little reason to suppose so — of which he ate and drank in an 
immoderate and beastly way. All night he lay ill of a burning fever, 
and haunted with horrible fears. Next day, they put him in aJiorse- 
litter, and carried him to Sleaford Castle, wdiere he passed another 
night of pain and horror. Next day, they carried him, wntli greater 
difficulty than on the day before, to the castle of Newark upon Trent ; 
and there, on the eighteenth of October, in the forty-ninth year of 
his 'age, and the seventeenth of his vile reign, w^as an end of this 
miserable brute. 


CHAPTER XV 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE THIRD, CALLED, OF WINCHESTER 

Ip any of the English Barons remembered the murdered Arthur’s 
sister, Eleanor the fair maid of Brittany, shut up in her convent at 
Bristol, none among them spoke of her now, or maintained her right 
to the Crown. The dead Usurper’s eldest boy, Henry by name, was 
taken by the Earl of Pembroke, the Marshal of England, to the city 
of Gloucester, and there crowmed in great haste when he was only ten 
years old. As the Crown itself had been lost with the King’s treasure^ 
in the raging water, and, as there w^as no time to make another, they 
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put a circle of plain gold upon his head instead. We have been the 
enemies of this child’s father,” said Lord Pembroke, a good and true 
gentleman, to the few Lords who were present, “and he merited our 
ill-will ; but the child himself is innocent, and his youth demands our 
friendship and protection,” Those Lords felt tenderly towards the 
little boy, remembering their own young children ; and they bowed 
their heads, and said, “ Long live King Henry the Third ! ” 

Next, a great council met at Bristol, revised Magna Charta, and 
made Lord Pembroke Regent or Protector of England, as the King 
was too young to reign alone. The next thing to be done, was to get 
rid of Prince Louis of France, and to win o\er those English Barons 
who were still ranged under his banner. He was strong in many 
parts of England, and in London itself ; and lie held, among other 
places, a certain Castle called the Castle of Mount Soiel, in Leicester- 
shire. To this fortress, after some skirmishing and truce-making, 
Lord Pembroke laid siege. Louis despatched an army of six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand soldiers to relieve it. Lord Pembroke, 
who was not strong enough for such a force, retired with all his men. 
The army of the French Prince, which had marched there with fire 
and plunder, marched away with fire and plunder, and came, in a 
boastful swaggering manner, to Lincoln. The town submitted ; but 
the Castle in the town, held by a brave widow lady, named Nichola 
DE Camville (whose property it was), made such a sturdy resistance, 
that the French Count in command of the army of the French Prince 
found it necessary to besiege this Castle. While he was thus engaged, 
word was brought to him that Lord Pembroke, with four hundred 
knights, two hundred and fifty men with oross-bows, and a stout force 
both of horse and foot, was marching towards him. “ What care I ? ” 
said the French Count. “ The Englishman is not so mad as to attack 
me and my great army in a walled town ! ” But the Englishman did 
it for all that, and did it — not so madly but so wisely, that he decoyed 
the great army into the narrow, ill-paved lanes and by waj s of Lincoln, 
where its horse-soldiers could not ride in any strong body ; and there 
he made such havoc with them, that the whole force surrendered 
themselves prisoners, except the Count ; who said that he would never 
yield to any English traitor alive, and accordingly got killed. The 
end of this victory, which the English called, for a joke, the Fair of 
Lincoln, was the usual one in those times — the common men were 
slain without any mercy, and the knights and gentlemen paid ransom 
and went home. 

The wife of Louis, the fair Blanche of Castile, dutifully equipped 
a fleet of eighty good ships, and sent it over from France to her hus- 
band’s aid. An English fleet of forty ships, some good and some bad, 
gallantly met them near the mouth of the Thames, and took or sunk 
sixty-five in one fight. This great loss put an end to the French 
Prince’s hopes. A treaty was made at Lambeth, in virtue of which the 
English Barons who had remained attached to his cause returned to 
their allegiance, and it was engaged on both sides that the Prince and 
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all his troops should retire peacefully to France* It was time to go ; 
for war had made him so poor that he was obliged to borrow money 
from the citizens of London to pay his expenses home. 

Lord Pembroke afterwards applied himself to governing the country 
justly, and to healing the quarrels and disturbances that had arisen 
among men in the days of the bad King John. He caused Magna 
Charta to be still more improved, and so amended the Forest Laws 
that a Peasant was no longer put to death for killing a stag in a Royal 
Forest, but was only imprisoned. It would have been well for Eng- 
land if it could have had so good a Protector many years longer, but 
that was not to be. Within three years after the young King’s 
Coronation, Lord Pembroke died ; and you may see his tomb, at this 
day, in the old Temple Church in London. 

The Protectorship was now divided. Peter de Roches, whom 
King John had made Bishop' of Winchester, was entrusted with the 
care of the person of the young sovereign ; and the exercise of the 
Royal authority was confided to Earl Hubert de Burgh. These 
two personages had from the first no liking for each other, and soon 
became enemies. When the young King was declared of age, Peter 
de Roches, finding that Hubert increased in power and favour, retired 
discontentedly, and went abroad. For nearly ten years afterwards 
Hubert had full sway alone. 

But ten years is a long time to hold the favour of a King. This 
King, too, as he grew up, showed a strong resemblance to his father, 
in feebleness, inconsistency, and irresolution. The best that can be 
said of him is that he was not cruel. De Roches coming home again, 
after ten years, and being a novelty, the King began to favour him 
and to look coldly on Hubert. Wanting money besides, and having 
made Hubert rich, he began to dislike Hubert. At last he was made 
to believe, or pretended to believe, ihat Hubert had misappropriated 
some of the Royal treasure ; and ordered him to furnish an account 
of all he had done in his administration. Besides which, the foolish 
charge was brought against Hubert that he had made himself the 
King’s favourite by magic. Hubert very well knowing that he could 
never defend himself against such nonsense, and that his old enemy 
must be determined on his ruin, instead of answering the charges fled 
to Merton Abbey. Then the King, in a violent passion, sent for the 
Mayor of London, and said to the Mayor, Take twenty thousand 
citizens, and drag me Hubert de Burgh out of that abbey, and bring 
him here.” The Mayor posted off to do it, but the Archbishop of 
Dublin (who was a friend of Hubert’s) warning the King that an 
abbey was a sacred place, and that if he committed any violence there, 
he must answer for it to the Church, the King changed his mind and 
called the Mayor back, and declared that Rupert should have four 
months to prepare his defence, and should be safe and free during 
that time. 

Hubert, who relied upon the King s word, though I think he was 
€»ld enough to have known better, came out of Merton Abbey upon 
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these conditions, and journeyed away to see his wife : a Scottish 
Princess who was then at St. Edmund’s-Bury. 

Almost as soon as he had departed from the Sanctuary, his enemies 
persuaded the weak King to send out one Sir Godfrey de Crancum«, 
who commanded three hundred vagabonds called the Black Band, 
with orders to seize him. They came up with him at a little town in 
Essex, called Brentwood, when he was in bed. He leaped out of 
bed, got out of the house, fled to the church, ran up to the altar, and 
laid his hand upon the cross. Sir Godfrey and the Black Band, 
caring neither for church, altar, nor cross, dragged him forth to the 
church door, with their drawn swords flashing round his head, and 
sent for a Smith to rivet a set of chains upon him. When the Smith 
(I wish I knew his name !) was brought, all dariv jmd swarthy with 
the smoke of his forge, and panting with tLo speed he had made ; and 
the Black Band, falling aside to showr him the Prisoner, cried with a 
loud uproar, “ Make the fetters heavy ! make them strong ! *’ the Smith 
dropped upon his knee — but not to the Black Band — and said, “This 
is the brave Earl Hubert de Burgh, w'ho fought at Dover Castle and 
destroyed the French fleet, and has done his country much good 
service. You may kill me, if you like, but I wdll never make a chain 
for Earl Hubert de Burgh ! ” 

The Black Band never blushed, or they might have blushed at 
this. They knocked the Smith about from one to another, and 
swore at him, and tied the Earl on horseback, undressed as he was, 
and carried him off to the Tower of London. The Bishops, however, 
were so indignant at the violation of th^ Sanctuary of the Church, 
that the frightened King soon ordered the Black Band to take him 
back again ; at the same time commanding the Sheriff of Essex to 
prevent his escaping out of Brentwood Church. Well ! the Sheriff 
dug a deep trench all round the church, and erected a high fence, and 
watched the church night and day ; the Black Band and their Captain 
watched it too, like three hundred and one black w^olves. For thirty- 
nine days, Hubert de Burgh remained wdthin. At length, upon the 
fortieth day, cold and hunger were too much for him, and he gave 
himself up to the Black Band, w^ho carried him off, for the second 
time, to the Tower. When his trial came on, he refused to plead ; 
but at last it was arranged that he should give up all the royal lands 
which had been bestow ed upon him, and should be kept at the Castle 
of Devizes, in what w^as called “free prison,” in charge of four 
knights appointed by four lords. There, he remained almost a year, 
until, learning that a follower of his old enemy the Bishop w^as made 
Keeper of the Castle, and fearing that he might be killed by treachery, 
he climbed the ramparts one dark night, dropped from the top of the 
high Castle wall into the moat, and coming safely to the ground, took 
refuge in another church. From this place he w'as delivered by a 
party of horse despatched to his help by some nobles, who were by 
this time in revolt against the King, and assembled in Wales. He 
was finally pardoned and restored to his estates, but he lived privately. 
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and never more aspired to a high post in the realm, or to a high plac^ 
in the King’s favour. And thus end — more happily than the stories 
of many favourites of Kings — -the adventures of Earl Hubert de 
Burgh. 

Tlie nobles, who had risen in re/olt, were stirred up to rebellion 
by the overbearing conduct of the Bishop of Winchester, who, finding 
that the King secretly hated the Great Charter, which had been forced 
from his father, did his utmost to confirm him in that dislike, and in 
the preference he showed to foreigners over the English. Of this, 
and of his even publicly declaring that the Barons of England were 
inferior to those of France, the English Lords complained with such 
bitterness, that the King, finding them well supported by the clergy, 
became frightened for his throne, and sent away the Bishop and all 
his foreign associates. On his marriage, however, with Eleanor, a 
French lady, the daughter 6f the Count of Provence, he openly 
favoured the foreigners again ; and so many of his wife’s relations 
came over, and made such an immense family-party at court, and got 
so many good things, and pocketed so mucJi money, and were so high 
with the English whose money they pocketed, that the bolder English 
Barons murmured openly about a clause there was in the Great 
Charter, which provided for the banishment of unreasonable favourites. 
But, the foreigners only laughed disdainfully, and said, “ What are 
your English laws to us ? ” 

King Philip of France had died, and had been succeeded by Prince 
Louis, who had also died after a short reign of three years, and had 
been succeeded by his son of the same name — so moderate and just a 
man that he was not the least in the world like a King, as Kings 
went. Isabella, King Henry’s mother, \\ibhed very much (for a 
certain spite she had) that England should make war against this 
King ; and, as King Henry was a mere puppet in anybody’s hands who 
knew how to manage his feebleness, she easily carried her point with 
him. But, the Parliament were determined to give him no money for 
such a war. So, to defy the Parliament, he packed up thirty large 
casks of silver — I don’t know how he got so much ; I dare say he 
screwed it out of the miserable Jews — and put them aboard ship, and 
w^ent away himself to carry war into France ; accompanied by his 
mother and his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who was rich and 
clever. But he only got well beaten, and came home. 

The good-humour of the Parliament was not restored by this. 
They reproached the King with wasting the public money to make 
greedy foreigners rich, and were so stern with him, and so determined 
not to let him have more of it to waste if they could help it, that he, 
was at his wit’s end for some, and tried so shamelessly to get all he 
could from his subjects, by excuses or by force, that the people used 
to say the King was the sturdiest beggar in England. He took the 
Cross, thinking to get some money by that means ; but, as it was very 
well known that he never meant to go on a crusade, he got none. In 
all this contention, the Londoners were particularly keen against the 
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Kingt and the King; hated them warmly in return. Hating or loving, 
however, made no difference ; he continued in the same condition for 
nine or ten years, when at last the Barons said that if he would * 
solemnly confirm their liberties afresh, the Parliament would vote 
him a large sum. 

As he 'readily consented, there was a great meeting held in West- 
minster Hall, one pleasant day in May, when all the clergy, dressed 
in their robes and holding every one of them a burning candle in his 
hand, stood up (the Barons being also there) while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury read the sentence of excommunication against any man, ' 
and all men, who should henc^orth, in any way, infringe the Great 
Charter of the Kingdom. When he had don 3 they all put out their 
burning candles with a curse upon the soul of any one, and every one, 
who should merit that sentence. The Ki. ig concluded with an oath 
to keep the Charter, “As I am a man, as 1 am a Christian, as I am 
a Knight, as I am a King ! ” 

It was easy to make oaths, and easy to break them ; and the King 
did both, as his father had done before him. He took to his old 
courses again when he was supplied with money, and soon cured of 
their weakness the few who had ever really trusted him. When his 
money was gone, and he was once more borrowing and begging every- 
where with a meanness worthy of his nature, he got into a difficulty 
with the Pope respecting the Crown of Sicily, which the Pope said he 
had a right to give away, and which he offered to King Henry for his 
second son, Prince Edmund. But, if you or I give away what we 
have not got, and what belongs to somebody else, it is likely that the 
person to whom we give it, will have some trouble in taking it. It 
was exactly so in this case. It was necessary to conquer the Sicilian 
Crown before it could be put upon young Edmund’s head. It could 
not be conquered without money. The Pope ordered the clergy to 
raise money. The clergy, however, were not so obedient to him as 
usual ; they had been disputing with him for some time about his 
unjust preference of Italian Priests in England ; and they had begun 
to doubt whether the King’s chaplain, whom he allowed to be paid for 
preaching in seven hundred churches, could possibly be, even by the 
Pope’s favour, in seven hundred places at once. “The Pope and the 
King together,” said the Bishop of London, “may take the mitre off 
my head ; but, if they do, they will find that 1 shall put on a soldier’s 
helmet. I pay nothing.” The Bishop of Worcester was as bold as 
the Bishop of London, and would pay nothing either. Such sums 
as the more timid or more helpless of the clergy did raise were 
squandered away, without doing any good to the King, or bringing 
the Sicilian Crown an inch nearer to Prince Edmund’s head. The 
end of the business was, that the Pope gave the Crown to the brother 
of the King of France (who conquered it for himself), and sent the 
King of England in, a bill of one hundred thousand pounds for the 
expenses of not having won it. 

The King was now so much distressed that we might almost pity 
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him, if it were possible to pity a King so shabby and ridiculous* His 
clever brother, Richard, had bought the title of King of the Romans 
from the German people, and was no longer near him, to help him 
with advice. The clergy, resisting the very Pope, were in alliance 
with the Barons. The Barons were headed by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, married to King Henry’s sister, and, though a 
foreigner himself, the most popular man in England against the 
foreign favourites. When the King next met his Parliament, the 
Barons, led by this Earl, came before him, armed fromthead to foot, 
and cased in armour. When the Parliament again assembled, in a 
month’s time, at Oxford, this Earl #as at their head, and the King 
was obliged to consent, on oath, to what was called a Committee of 
Government : consisting of twenty-four members : twelve chosen by 
the Barons, and twelve chosen by himself. 

But, at a good time for liim, his brother Richard came back. 
Richard’s first act (the Barons would not admit him into England on 
other terms) was to swear to be faithful to the Committee of Govern- 
ment — which he immediately began to oppose with all his might. 
Then, the Barons began to quarrel among themselves ; especially the 
proud Earl of Gloucester with the Earl of Leicester, who went abroad 
in disgust. Then, the people began to be dissatisfied with the Barons, 
because they did not do enough for them. The King’s chances 
seemed so good again at length, that he took heart enough — or caught 
it from his brother — to tell the Committee of Government that he 
abolished them — as to his oath, never mind that, the Pope said 1 — and 
to seize all the money in the Mint, and to shut himself up in the 
Tower of London. Here he was joined by his eldest son, Prince 
Edward ; and, from the Tower, he made public a letter of the Pope’s 
to the world in general, informing all men that he had been an 
excellent and just King for five-and-forty years. 

As everybody knew he had been nothing of the sort, nobody cared 
much for this document. It so chanced that the proud Earl of 
Gloucester dying, was succeeded by his son ; and that his son, instead 
of being the enemy of the Earl of Leicester, was (for the time) his 
riend. It fell out, therefore, that these two Earls joined their forces, 
took several of the Royal Castles in the country, and advanced as hard 
as they could on London. The London people, always opposed to the 
King, declared for them w^ith great joy. The King himself remained 
shut up, not at all gloriously, in the Tower. Prince Edward made the 
best of his way to Windsor Castle. His mother, the Queen, attempted 
to follow him by water ; but, the people seeing her barge rowing up 
the river, and hating her with all their hearts, ran to London Bridge, 
got together a quantity of stones and mud, and pelted the barge as 
it came through, crying furiously, Drown the Witch ! Drown her ! ” 
They were so near doing it, that the Mayor took the old lady under 
his protection, and shut her up in St. Paul’s until the danger was 
past. 

It would require a great deal of writing on my part, and a great 
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deal of reading on yours, to follow the King through his disputes 
with the Barons, and to follow the Barons through their disputes with 
one another — so I will make short work of it for both of us, and only 
relate the chief events that arose out of these quarrels. The good 
King of France was asked to decide between them. He gave it as his 
opinion that the King must maintain the Great Charter, and that the 
Barons must give up the Committee of Government, and all the rest 
that had been done by the Parliament at Oxford : which the Royalists, 
or King’s party, scornfully called the Mad Parliament. The Barons 
declared that these W'ere not fair terms, and they w^ould not accept 
them. Then they caused the great b^ll of St. Paul's to be tolled, for 
the purpose of rousing up the Londoii people, \\*/0 armed themselves 
at the dismal sound and formed quite an 'irmy in the streets. I am 
sorry to say, however, that instead of failing upon the King’s party 
with whom their quarrel was, they fell upon the miserable Jews, and 
killed at least five hundred of them. They pretended that some of 
these Jews were on the King’s side, and that they kept hidden in 
their houses, for the destruction of the people, a certain terrible com- 
position called Greek Fire, which could not be put out wdth w^ater, but 
only burnt the fiercer for it. What they really did keep in their houses 
was money ; and this their cruel enemies w^anted, and this their cruel 
enemies took, like robbers and murderers. 

The Earl of Leicester put himself at the head of these Londoners 
and other forces, and followed the King to Lew'es in Sussex, where he 
lay encamped with his army. Before giving the King’s forces battle 
there, the Earl addressed his soldiers, and said that King Henry the 
Third had broken so many oaths, that h.^ had become the enemy of 
God, and therefore they would w^ear white crosses on their breasts, as 
if they were arrayed, not against a fellow-Christian, but against a 
Turk. White-ci ossed accordingly, they rushed into the fight. They 
would have lost the day — the King having on his side all the foreigners 
in England: and, from Scotland, John Comyn, John Baliol, and 
Robert Bruce, wdth all their men — but for the impatience of Prince 
Edward, who, in his hot desire to have vengeance on the people of 
London, threw the whole of his father’s army into confusion. He 
was taken Prisoner ; so was the King ; so w^as the King’s brother the 
King of the Romans ; and five thousand Englishmen were left dead 
upon the bloody grass. 

For this success, the Pope excommunicated the Earl of Leicester : 
which neither the Earl nor the people cared at all about. The people 
loved him and. supported him, and he became the real King ; having 
all the power of the government in his own hands, though he w^as 
outwardly respectful to King Henry the Third, w'hom he took with 
him whei^ver he went, like a poor old limp court-card. He sum- 
moned a Parliament (in the year one thousand tw’o hundred and 
sixty-five) which was the first Parliament in England that the people 
had any real share in electing ; and he grew more and more in favour 
with th« p^pie every day, and they stood by him in wdiatever he did% 

(M 831) aS 
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Many of the other Barons, and particularly the Earl of Gloucester, 
who had become by this time as proud as his father, grew jealous of 
this powerful and popular Earl, who was proud too, and began to 
conspire against him. Since the Battle of Lewes, Prince Edward had 
been kept as a hostage, and, though he was otherwise treated like a 
Prince, had never been allowed to go out without attendants appointed 
by the Earl of Leicester, who watched him. The conspiring Lords 
found means to propose to him, in secret, that they should assist him 
to escape, and should make him their leader ; to which he very 
heartily consented. 

So, on a day that was agreed upon, he said to his attendants after 
dinner (being then at Hereford), “ I should like to ride on horseback, 
this fine afternoon, a little way into the country.” As they, too, 
thought it would be very pleasant to have a canter in the sunshine, 
they all rode out of the town together in a gay little troop. When 
they came to a fine level piece of turf, the Prince fell to comparing 
their horses one with another, and offering bets that one was faster 
than another ; and the attendants, suspecting no harm, rode galloping 
matches until their horses were quite tired. The Prince rode no 
matches himself, but looked on from his saddle, and staked his money. 
Thus they passed the whole merry afternoon. Now, the sun was 
setting, and they were all going slowly up a hill, — the Prince’s horse 
was very fresh and all the other horses very weary, — when a strange 
rider mounted on a grey steed appeared at the top of the hill, and 
waved his hat. “What does the fellow mean?” said the attendants 
one to another. The Prince answered on the instant by setting spurs 
to his horse, dashing away at his utmost speed, joining the man, 
riding into the midst of a little crowd of horsemen who were then seen 
waiting under some trees, and who closed around him ; and so he 
departed in a cloud of dust, leaving the road empty of all but the 
baffled attendants, who sat looking at one another, while their horses 
drooped their ears and panted. 

The Prince joined the Earl of Gloucester at Ludlow. The Earl of 
Leicester, with a part of the army and the stupid old King, was at 
Hereford. One of the Earl of Leicester’s sons, Simon de Montfort, 
with another part of the army, was in Sussex. To prevent these two 
parts from uniting was the Prince’s first object. He attacked Simon 
de Montfort by night, defeated him, seized his banners and treasure, 
and forced him into Kenilworth Castle In Warwickshire, which 
belonged to his family. 

His father, ^le Earl of Leicester, in the meanwhile, not knowing 
what had happened, marched out of Hereford, with his part of the 
army and the King, to meet him. He came, on a bright morning in 
August, to Evesham, which is watered by the pleasant river Avon. 
Looking rather anxiously across the prospect towards Kenilworth, he 
saw his own banners advancing ; and his face brightened with joy. 
But, it clouded darkly when he presently perceived that the banners 
were captured, and in the enemy’s hands ; and be said, It is 
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over. The Lord have mercy on our souls, for our bodies are Prince 
Edward’s ! ” 

He fought like a true Knight, nevertheless. When his horse was 
killed under him, he fought on foot. It was a fierce battle, and the 
dead lay in heaps everywhere. The old King, stuck up in a suit of 
armour on a big war-horse, which didn’t mind him at all, and which 
carried him into all sorts of places where he didn’t want to go, got into 
everybody’s way, and very nearly got knocked on the head by one of 
his son’s men. But he managed to pipe out, “ I am Harry of Win- 
chester ! ” and the Prince, who heard him, seized his bridle, and took 
him out of peril. The Earl of Leicester still fought bravely, until his 
best son Henry was killed, and the bodies of li* • best friends choked 
his path; and then he fell, still fightirg, swo.d in hand. They 
mangled his body, and sent it as a present to a noble lady — but a very 
unpleasant lady, I should think — who was the wife of his \\ orst enemy. 
They could not mangle his memory in the minds of the faithful people, 
though. Many years afterwards, they loved him more than ever, and 
regarded him as a Saint, and always spoke of him as “ Sir Simon the 
Righteous.” 

And even though he was dead, the cause for which he had fought 
still lived, and was strong, and forced itself upon the King in the very 
hour of victory. Henry found himself obliged to respect the Great 
Charter, however much he hated it, and to make laws similar to the 
laws of the Great Earl of Leicester, and to be moderate and forgiving 
towards the people at last — even towards the people of London, who 
had so long opposed him. There were more risings before all this 
was done, but they were set at rest by these means, and Prince 
Edward did his best in all things to restore peace. One Sir Adam 
de Gourdon w'as the last dissatisfied knight in arms ; but, the Prince 
vanquished him in single combat, in a wood, and nobly gave him his 
life, and became his friend, instead of slaying him. Sir Adam was 
not ungrateful. He ever afterwards remained devoted to his generous 
conqueror. 

When the troubles of the Kingdom were thus calmed. Prince 
Edward and his cousin Henry took the Cross, and went away to the 
Holy Land, with many English Lords and Knights. Four years 
afterwards the King of the Romans died, and, next year (one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-two), hi^- brother the weak King of England 
died. He was sixty-eight years old then, and had reigned fifty-six 
years. He was as much of a King in death, as he had ever been in 
Kfe* He was the mere pale shadow of a King at all times. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE FIRST, CALLED LONGSHANKS 

It was now the year of our Lord one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two ; and Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, being away 
in the Holy Land, knew nothing of his father’s death. The Barons, 
however, proclaimed him King, immediately after the Royal funeral ; 
and the people very willingly consented, since most men knew too 
well by this time what the horrors of a contest for the crown were. 
So King Edward the First, called, in a not very complimentary 
manner, Longshanks, because of the slenderness of his legs, was 
peacefully accepted by the English Nation. 

His legs had need to be strong, however long and thin they were ; 
for they had to support him through many difficulties on the fieiy 
sands of Asia, where his small force of soldiers fainted, died, deserted, 
and seemed to melt away. But his prowess made light of it, and he 
said, “ I will go on, if I go on with no other follower than my groom 1” 

A Prince of this spirit gave the Turks a deal of trouble. He 
stormed Nazareth, at which place, of all places on earth, I am sorry 
to relate, he made a frightful slaughter of innocent people ; and then 
he went to Acre, where he got a truce of ten years from the Sultan. 
He had very nearly lost his life in Acre, through the treachery of a 
Saracen Noble, called the Emir of Jaffa, who, making the pretence 
that he had some idea of turning Christian and wanted to know'^ all 
about that religion, sent a trusty messenger to Edward very often — 
with a dagger in his sleeve. At last, one Friday in Whitsun week, 
when it was very hot, and all the sandy prospect lay beneath the 
blazing sun, burnt up like a great overdone biscuit, and Edward was 
lying on a couch, dressed for coolness in only a loose robe, the 
messenger, with his chocolate-coloured face and his bright dark eyes 
and white teeth, came creeping in with a letter, and kneeled down 
like a tame tiger. But, the moment Edward stretched out his hand 
to take the letter, the tiger made a spring at his heart. He was 
quick, but Edward was quick too. He seized the traitor by his 
chocolate throat, threw him to the ground, and slew him with the 
very dagger he had drawn. The weapon had struck Edward in the 
arm, and although the wound itself was slight, it threatened to be 
mortal, for the blade of the dagger had been smeared with poison. 
Thanks, however, to a better surgeon than was often to be found In 
those times, and to some wholesome herbs, and above all, to his 
faithful wife, Eleanor, who devotedly nursed him, and is said by 
some to have sucked the poison from the wound with her own red lips 
(which I am very willing to believe), Edw'ard soon recovered and was 
sound again. 

As the King his father had sent entreaties to him to return home* 
he now began the journey. He had got as far as Itnly» when he met 
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messengers who brought him intelligence of the King’s death. Hear^ 
ing that all was quiet at home, he made no haste to return to his own 
dominions, but paid a visit to the Pope, and went in state through 
various Italian Towns, where he was welcomed with acclamations as 
a mighty champion of the Cross from the Holy Land, and where he 
received presents of purple mantles and prancing horses, and went 
along in great triumph. The shouting people little knew that he was 
the last English monarch who would ever embark in a crusade, or that 
within twenty years every conquest which the Christians had made in 
the Holy Land at the cost of so much blood, would be won back by the 
Turks. But all this came to pass 

There was, and there is, an old town standing in a plain in France, 
called Chdlons. When the King was coming towards this place on 
his way to England, a wnly French Lord, railed the Count of Chalons, 
sent him a polite challenge to come with his knights and hold a fair 
tournament with the Count and hts knights, and make a day of it 
with sword and lance. It was represented to the King that the Count 
of Chilons was not to be trusted, and that, instead of a holiday fight 
for mere show and in good humour, he secretly meant a real battle, in 
which the English should be defeated by superior force. 

The King, however, nothing afraid, went to the appointed place on 
the appointed da)" with a thousand followers. When the Count came 
with two thousand and attacked the English in earnest, the English 
rushed at them with such valour that the Count’s men and the Count’s 
horses soon began to be tumbled down all over the field. The Count 
himself seized the King round the neck, but the King tumbled him out 
of his saddle in return for the compliment and, jumping from his own 
horse, and standing over him, beat away at his iron armour like a 
blacksmith hammering on his anvil. Even when the Count owned 
himself defeated and offered his sword, the King would not do him the 
honour to take it, but made him yield it up to a common soldier. 
There had been such fury shown in this fight, that it was afterwards 
called the little Battle of ChMons. 

The English were very well disposed to be proud of their King 
after these adventures ; so, when he landed at Dover in the year one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four (being* then thirty-six years 
old), and went on to Westminster where he and his good Queen were 
crowned with great magnificence, splendid rejoicings took place. For 
the coronation-feast there were provided, among other eatables, four 
hundred oxen, four hundred sheep, four hundred and fifty pigs, 
eighteen wild boars, three hundred flitches of bacon, and twenty 
thousand fowds. The fountains and conduits in the street flowed with 
red and white wine instead of water ; the rich citizens hung silks and 
cloths of the brightest colours out of their windows to increase the 
beauty of the show, and threw out gold and silver by whole handfuls 
to make scrambles for the crowd. In short, there was such eating and 
drinking, such music and capering, such a ringing of bells and tossing 
of caps, such a shouting, and singing, and revelling, as the narrow 
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overhanging* streets of old London City had not witnessed for many a 
long day. All the people were merry — except the poor Jews, who, 
trembling within their houses, and scarcely daring to peep out, began 
to foresee that they would have to find the money for this joviality 
sooner or later. 

To dismiss this sad subject of the Jews for the present, I am sorry to 
add that in this reign they were most unmercifully pillaged. They 
were hanged in great numbers, on accusations of having clipped the 
King^s coin — which all kinds of people had done. They were heavily 
taxed ; they were disgracefully badged ; they were, on one day, thirteen 
years after the coronation, taken up with their wives and children 
and thrown into beastly prisons, until they purchased their release by 
paying to the King twelve thousand pounds. Finally, every kind of 
property belonging to them was seized by the King, except so little as 
would defray the charge of tlieir taking themselves away into foreign 
countries. Many years elapsed before the hope of gain induced any of 
their race to return to England, where they had been treated so heart- 
lessly and had suffered so much. 

If King Edward the First had been as bad a king to Christians as 
he was to Jews, he would have been bad indeed. But he was, in 
general, a wise and great monarch, under whom the country much 
improved. He had no love for the Great Charter — few Kings had, 
through many many years — but he had high qualities. The first bold 
object which he conceived when he came home, was, to unite under 
one Sovereign England, Scotland, and Wales ; the two last of which 
countries had each a little king of its own, about w’hom the people 
were always quarrelling and fighting, and making a prodigious dis- 
turbance — a great deal more than he was worth. In the course of 
King Edward’s reign he was engaged, besides, in a war with France. 
To make these quarrels clearer, we wall separate their histories and 
take them thus. Wales, first. France, second. Scotland, third. 

Llewellyn was the Prince of Wales. He had been on the side of 
the Barons in the reign of the stupid old King, but had afterwards 
sworn allegiance to him. When King Edward came to the throne, 
Llewellyn was required to swear allegiance to him also ; which he 
refused to do. The King, being crowmed and in his own dominions, 
three times more required Llew^ellyn to come and do homage ; and 
three times more Llew'ellyn said he would rather not. He w^as going 
to be married to Eleanor de Montfort, a young lady of the family 
mentioned in the last reign ; and it chanced that this young lady, 
coming from France wfith her youngest brother, Emeric, was taken 
by an English ship, and was ordered by the English King to be 
detained. Upon this, the quarrel came to a head. The King 
went, with his fleet, to the coast of Wales, where, so encompassing 
Llewellyn, that he could only take refuge in the bleak mountain 
region of Snowdon in which no provisions could reach him, he 
was soon starved into an apology, and into a treaty of peace^ and 
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lato paying the expenses of the war. The King, however, forgave 
him some of the hardest conditions' of the treaty, and consented 
to his marriage. And he now thought he had reduced V/ales to 
obedience. 

But, the Welsh, although they were naturally a gentle, quiet, 
pleasant people, who liked to receive strangers in their cottages among 
the mountains, and to set before them with free hospitality whatever 
they had to eat and drink, and to play to them on their harps, and 
sing their native ballads to them, were a people of great spirit when 
their blood was up. Englishmen, after this affair, began to be in- 
solent in Wales, and to assume the air of masters ; and the Welsh 
pride could not bear it. Moreover, they belie-^ed in that unlncky old 
Merlin, some of whose unlucky old prophecies somebody always 
seemed doomed to remember when there vvas a cl:ance of its doing 
harm ; and just at this time some blind old gentleman with a harp 
and a long white beard, who was an excellent person, but had become 
of an unknown age and tedious, burst out with a declaration that 
Merlin had predicted that when English money had become round, a 
Prince of Wales would be crowned in London. Now, King Edward 
had recently forbidden the English penny to be cut into halves and 
quarters for halfpence and farthings, and had actually introduced a 
round coin ; therefore, the W’’elsh people said this was the time Merlin 
meant, and rose accordingly. 

King Edward had bought over Prince David, Llewellyn’s brother, 
by heaping favours upon him ; but he was the first to revolt, being 
perhaps troubled in his conscience. Ore stormy night he surprised 
the Castle of Hawarden, in possession of which an English nobleman 
had been left ; killed the whole garrison, and carried off the nobleman 
a prisoner to Snowdon. Upon this, the Welsh people rose like one 
man. King Edward, with his army, marching from Worcester to the 
Menai Strait, crossed it — near to where the wonderful tubular iron 
bridge now, in days so different, makes a passage for railway trains — 
by a bridge of boats that enabled forty men to march abreast. He 
subdued the Island of Anglesea, and sent his men forward to observe 
the enemy. The sudden appearance of the Welsh created a panic 
among them, and they fell back to the bridge. The tide had in the 
meantime risen and separated the boats ; the Welsh pursuing them, 
they were driven into the sea, and there they sank, in their heavy 
iron armour, by thousands. Alter this victory Llewellyn, helped by 
the severe winter-weather of Wales, gained another battle ; but the 
King ordering a portion of his English army to advance through 
South Wales, and catch him between two foes, and Llewellyn bravely 
turning to meet this new enemy, he was surprised and killed — 
very meanly, for he was unarmed and defenceless. His head was 
struck off and sent to London, where it was fixed upon the Tower, 
encircled with a wreath, some say of ivy, some say of willow, some 
say of silver, to make it look like a ghastly coin in ridicule of the 
prediction. 
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David, however, still held out for six months, though eagerly 
sought after by the King, and hunted by his own countrymen. One 
of them finally betrayed him with his wife and children. He was 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; and from that time 
this became the established punishment of Traitors in England — a 
punishment wholly without excuse, as being revolting, vile, and Cruel, 
after its object is dead ; and which has no sense in it, as its only real 
degradation (and that nothing can blot out) is to the country that 
permits on any consideration such abominable barbarity, 

Wale^ was now subdued. The Queen giving birth to a young 
prince in the Castle of Carnarvon, the King showed him to the Welsh 
people as their countryman, and called him Prince of Wales ; a title 
that has ever since been borne by the heir-apparent to the English 
Throne — which that little Prince soon became, by the death of his 
elder brother. The King did better things for the Welsh than that, 
by improving their laws and encouraging their trade. Disturbances 
still took place, chiefly occasioned by the avarice and pride of the 
English lords, on whom Welsh lands and castles had been bestowed ; 
but they were subdued, and the country never rose again. There is 
a legend that to prevent the people from being incited to rebellion by 
the songs of their bards and harpers, Edward had them all put to 
death. Some of them may have fallen among other men who held out 
against the King ; but this general slaughter is, I think, a fancy of 
the harpers themselves, who, I dare say, made a song about it many 
years afterwards, and sang it by the Welsh firesides until it came to be 
believed. 

The foreign war of the reign of Edward the First arose in this way. 
The crews of two vessels, one a Norman ship, and the other an English 
ship, happened to go to the same place in their boats to fill their 
casks with fresh water. Being rough angry fellows, they began to 
quarrel, and then to fight — the English with their fists ; the Normans 
with their knives — and, in the fight, a Norman was killed. The 
Norman crew, instead of revenging themselves upon those English 
sailors with whom they had quarrelled (wlio were too strong for them, 
I suspect), took to their ship again in a great rage, attacked the first 
English ship they met, laid hold of an unoffending merchant who 
happened to be on board, and brutally hanged him in the rigging of 
their own vessel with a dog at his feet. This so enraged the English 
sailors that there was no restraining them ; and whenever, and 
wherever, English sailors met Norman sailors, they fell upon each 
other tooth and nail. The Irish and Dutch sailors took part with 
the English ; the French and Genoese sailors helped the Normans ; 
and thus the greater part of the mariners sailing over the sea 
became, in their way, as violent and raging as the sea itself when it 
is disturbed. 

King Edward’s fame had been so high abroad that he had been 
chosen to decide a difference between France and another foreign 
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power, and had lived upon the Continent three years. At 6rst neither 
be nor the French King Philip (the good Louis had been dead some 
time) inicriered in these quarrels ; but when a fleet eighty English 
ships engaged and utterly defeated a Norman fleet of two hundred, in 
a pitched battle fought round a ship at anchor, in which no quarter 
was given, the matter became too serious to be passed over. King 
Edward, as Duke of Guienne, was summoned to present himself before 
the King of France, at Paris, and answer for the damage done by his 
sailor subjects. At first, he sent the Bishop of London as his repre- 
sentative, and then his brother Edmund, who was married to the 
French Queen’s mother. I am afraid Edmund was an easy man, and 
allowed himself to be talked over by his charming relations, the 
French Court ladies ; at all events, he was induced to give up his 
brother’s dukedom for forty years — as a mere form, the French King 
said, to satisfy his honour — and he was so very much astonished, when 
the time was out, to find that the French King had no idea of giving 
it up again, that I should not wmnder if it hastened his death : which 
soon took place. 

King Edward was a King to win his foreign dukedom back again, 
if it could be won by energy and valour. He raised a large army, 
renounced his allegiance as Duke of Guienne, and crossed the sea to 
carry war into France. Before any important battle was fought, how- 
ever, a truce was agreed upon for two years ; and in the course of that 
time, the Pope effected a reconciliation. King Edward, who was now 
a widower, having lost his affectionate and good wife, Eleanor, married 
the French King’s sister, Margaret ; and the Prince of Wales was 
contracted to the French King’s daughter Isabella. 

Out of bad things, good things sometimes arise. Out of this hang- 
ing of the innocent merchant, and the bloodshed and strife it caused, 
there came to be established one of the greatest powers that the English 
people now possess. The preparations for the war being veiy^ ex- 
pensive, and King Edward greatly wanting money, and being very 
arbitrary in his ways of raising it, some of the Barons began firmly 
to oppose him. Two of them, In particular, Humphrey Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, -were so stout against 
him, that they maintained he had no right to command them to head 
his forces in Guienne, and flatly refused to go there. “ By Heaven, 
Sir Earl,” said the King to the Earl of Hereford, in a great passion, 
‘*you slijtll either go or be hanged!” “By Heaven, Sir King,” 
replied the Earl, “ I will neither go nor yet will I be hanged ! ” and 
both he and the other Earl sturdily left the Court, attended by many 
Lords. The King tried every^ means of raising money. He taxed the 
clergy, in spite of all the Pope said to the contrary ; and when they 
refused to pay, reduced them to submission, by saying Very well, then 
they had no claim upon the Government for protection, and any man 
might plunder them who would — which a good many men were very 
ready to d<L and very readily did, and which the clergy found too losing 
a game to fife played at long. He seized all the wool and leather in the 
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hands of the ixierchants, promiding to pay for it some fine day ; and he 
set a tax upon the exportation of wool, which was so unpopular amcm|f 
the traders that it was called “The evil toll.” But all would not do* 
The Barons, led by those two great Earls, declared any taxes imposed 
without the consent of Parliament, unlawful ; and the Parliament 
refused to impose taxes, until the King should confirm afresh the two 
Great Charters, and should solemnly declare in writing, that there was 
no power in the country to raise money from the people, evermore, but 
the power of Parliament representing all ranks of the people. The King 
was very unwilling to diminish his own power by allowing this great 
privilege in the Parliament ; but there was no help for it, and he at last 
complied. We shall come to another King by-and-by, who might have 
saved his head from rolling off, if he had profited by this example. 

The people gained other benefits in Parliament from the good sense 
and wisdom of this King. Manj^ of the laws were much improved ; 
provision was made for the greater safety of travellers, the appre- 
hension of thieves and murderers ; the priests were prevented from 
holding too much land, and so becoming too powerful ; and Justices 
of the Peace were first appointed (though not at first under that name) 
in various parts of the country. 

And now we come to Scotland, which was the great and lasting 
trouble of the reign of King Edward the First. 

About thirteen years after King Edward’s coronation, Alexander the 
Third, the King of Scotland, died of a fall from his horse. He had 
been married to Margaret, King Edward’s sister. All their children 
being dead, the Scottish crown became the right of a young Princess 
only eight years old, the daughter of Eric, King of Norway, who had 
married a daughter of the deceased sovereign. King Edward pro- 
posed that the Maiden of Norway, as this Princess was called, should 
be engaged to be married to his eldest son ; but, unfortunately, as she 
was coming over to England she fell sick, and landing on one of the 
Orkney Islands, died there. A great commotion immediately began in 
Scotland, where as many as thirteen noisy claimants to the vacant 
throne started up and made a general confusion. 

King Edward being much renowned for his sagacity and justice, it 
seems to have been agreed to refer the dispute to him. He accepted 
the trust, and went, with an army, to the Border-land where England 
and Scotland joined. There, he called upon the Scottish gentlemen 
to meet him at the Castle of Norham, on the English side of the river 
Tweed ; and to that Castle they came. But, before he would take any 
step in the business, he required those Scottish gentlemen, one and all, 
to do homage to him as their superior Lord ; and when they hesitated, 
he said, “ By holy Edward, w^hose crown I wear, I will have my rights, 
or I will die in maintaining them ! ” The Scottish gentlemen, who had 
not expected this, were disconcerted, and asked for three weeks to think 
about it. ^ 

At the end of the three weeks, another meeting took |>lace, on a 
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green plain on the Scottish side of the river. Of all the competitors 
for the Scottish throne, there were only two who had any real claim, 
in fight of their near kindred to the Royal family. These were John 
BaLIol and Robert Bruce : and the right was, I have no doubt, on 
the side of John Baliol. At this particular meeting John Baliol was 
not present, but Robert Bruce was ; and on Robert Bruce being form- 
ally asked whether he acknowledged the King of England for his 
superior lord, he answered, plainly and distinctly, Yes, he did. Next 
day, John Baliol appeared, and said the same. This point settled, 
some arrangements were made for inquiring in 10 their titles. 

The inquiry occupied a pretty long time — more than a year. While 
it was going on. King Edward took the opportunity of making a 
journey through Scotland, and calling upon the Sco ttish people of all 
degrees to acknowledge themselves his vassals cr be hnprisoned until 
they did. In the meanwhile, Commissioneis were appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry, a Parliament was held at Berwick about it, the two 
claimants were heard at full length, and there was a vast amount of 
talking. At last, in the great hall of the Castle of Berwick, the King 
gave judgment in favour of John Baliol : who, consenting to receive 
his crown by the King of England’s favour and permission, was 
crowned at Scone, in an old stone chair which had been used for ages 
in the abbey there, at the coronations of Scottish Kings. Then, King 
Edward caused the great seal of Scotland, used since the late King’s 
death, to be broken in four pieces, and placed in the English Treasury ; 
and considered that he now had Scotland (according to the common 
saying) under his thumb. 

Scotland had a strong will of its own yet, however. King Edward, 
determined that the Scottish King should not forget he was his vassal, 
summoned him repeatedly to come and defend himself and his Judges 
before the English Parliament when appeals from the decisions of 
Scottish courts of justice were being heard. At length, John Baliol, 
who had no great heart of his own, had so much heart put into him 
by the brave spirit of the Scottish people, who took this as a national 
insult, that he refused to come any more. Thereupon, the King 
further required him to help him in his war abroad (which was then 
in progress), and to give up, as security for his good behaviour in 
future, the three strong Scottish Castles of Jedburgh, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick. Nothing of this being done, — on the contrary, the Scottish 
people concealing their King among their mountains in the Highlands 
and showing a determination to resist, — Edward marched to Berwick 
with an army of thirty thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; took 
the Castle, and slew its whole garrison, and the inhabitants of the 
town as well — men, women, and children. Lord Warrenne, Earl of 
Surrey, then went on to the Castle of Dunbar, before which a battle 
was fought, and the whole Scottish army defeated with great slaughter. 
The victory being complete, the Earl of Surrey was left as guardian of 
Scotland ; the principal offices in that kingdom were given to English- 
men; the more powerful Scottish Nobles were obliged to come and 
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live in England ; the Scottish crown and sceptre were brought away ; 
and even the old stone chair was carried off and placed in Westminster 
Abbey, where you may see it now. Baliol had the Tower of London 
lent him for a residence, with permission to range about within a circle 
of twenty miles. Three years aften\'i^t*ds he was allowed to go to 
Normandy, where he had estates, and where he passed the remaining 
six years of his life : far more happily, I dare say, than he had lived for 
a long while in angry Scotland. 

Now, there was, in the West of Scotland, a gentleman of small 
fortune, named William Wallace, the second son of a Scottish 
knight. He was a man of great size and great strength ; he was very 
brave and daring ; when he spoke to a body of his countrymen, he 
could rouse them in a wonderful manner by the power of his burning 
words ; he loved Scotland dearly, and he hated England with his 
Utmost might. The domineering conduct of the English who now 
held the places of trust in Scotland made them as intolerable to the 
proud Scottish people as they had been, under similar circumstances, 
to the W’elsh ; and no man in all Scotland regarded them with so 
much smothered rage as W’^illiam Wallace. One day, an Englishman 
in office, little knowing what he was, affronted him, Wallace instantly 
struck him dead, and taking refuge among the rocks and hills, and 
there joining with his countryman. Sir William Douglas, who was 
also in arms against King Edward, became the most resolute and un- 
daunted champion of a people struggling for their independence that 
ever lived upon the earth. 

The English Guardian of the Kingdom fled before him, and, thus 
encouraged, the Scottish people revolted everywhere, and fell upon 
the English without mercy. The Earl of Surrey, by the King’s 
commands, raised all the power of the Border -counties, and two 
English armies poured into Scotland. Only one Chief, in the face of 
those armies, stood by Wallace, who, with a force of forty thousand 
men, awaited the invaders at a place on the river Forth, within two 
miles of Stirling. Across the river there was only one poor wooden 
bridge, called the bridge of Kildean — so narrow, that but two men 
could cross it abreast. With his eyes upon this bridge, Wallace 
posted the greater part of his men among some rising grounds, and 
waited calmly. When the English army came up on the opposite 
bank of the river, messengers were sent forw^ard to offer terms. 
Wallace sent them back with a defiance, in the name of the freedom 
of Scotland. Some of the officers of the Earl of Surrey in command 
of the English, with their eyes also on the bridge, advised him to be 
discreet and not hasty. He, however, urged to immediate battle by 
some other officers, and particularly by Cressingham, King Edward’s 
treasurer, and a rash man, gave the word of command to advance. 
One thousand English crossed the bridge, two abreast ; the Scottish 
troops were as motionless as stone images. Two thousand English 
crossed ; three thousand, four thousand, five. Not a feather, all this 
time, had been seen to stir among the Scottish bonnets. Now, they 
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all fluttered. Forward, one party, to the foot of the Bridge I ” cried 
Wallace, “and let no more English cross ! The rest, down with me 
on the five thousand who have come over, and cut them all to pieces ! ’ 
It was done, in the sight of the whole remainder of the English army, 
who could give no help. Cressingham himself was killed, and the 
Scotch made whips for their horses of his skin. 

King Edward was abroad at this time, and during the successes on 
the Scottish side which followed, and w^hich enabled bold Wallace to 
win the whole country back again, and even to ravage the English 
borders. But, after a few winter months, the King returned, and 
took the field with more than his usual energy. One night, when a 
kick from his horse as they both lay on the ground together broke 
two of his ribs, and a cry arose that he was killed he leaped into his 
saddle, regardless of the pain he suffered, and rode th**OL*gh the camp. 
Day then appearing, he gave the word (still, of course, in that bruised 
and aching state) Forward ! and led his army on to near Falkirk, 
where the Scottish forces were seen drawn up on some stony ground, 
behind a morass. Here, he defeated Wallace, and killed fifteen 
thousand of his men. With the shattered remainder, Wallace drew 
back to Stirling ; but, being pursued, set fire to the town that it 
might give no help to the English, and escaped. The inhabitants of 
Perth afterwards set fire to their houses for the same reason, and the 
King, unable to find provisions, was forced to withdraw his army. 

Another Robert Bruce, the grandson of him who had disputed the 
Scottish crown with Baliol, was now in arms against the King (that 
elder Bruce being dead), and also John Comyn, Bailors nephew. 
These two young men might agree in opposing Edward, but could 
agre#* in nothing else, as they were rivals for the throne of Scotland. 
Probably it was because they knew this, and knew what troubles 
must arise even If they could hope to get the better of the great 
English King, that the principal Scottish people applied to the Pope 
for his interference. The Pope, on the principle of losing nothing 
for want of trying to get it, very coolly claimed that Scotland belonged 
to him ; but this was a little too much, and the Parliament in a 
friendly manner told him so. 

In the spring-time of the year one thousand three hundred and 
three, the King sent Sir John Segkave, whom he made Governor of 
Scotland, with tw^enty thousand men, to reduce the rebels. Sir John 
was not as careful as he should have been, but encamped at Rosslyn, 
near Edinburgh, with his army divided into three parts. The Scottish 
forces saw their advantage ; fell on each part separately ; defeated 
each ; and killed all the prisoners. Then, came the King himself 
once more, as soon as a great army could be raised ; he passed 
through the whole north of Scotland, laying waste whatsoever came 
in his way ; and he took up his winter quarters at Dunfermline. The 
Scottish cause now looked so hopeless, that Comyn and the other 
nobles made submission and received their pardons. Wallace alone 
Stood out. He was invited to surrender, though on no distinct pledge 
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that his life should be spared; but he still defied the ireful King, 
and lived among the steep crags of the Highland glens, where the 
eagles made their nests, and where^ the mountain torrents roared, and 
the white snow was deep, and the bitter winds blew round his un- 
sheltered head, as he lay through many a pitch-dark night wrapped 
up in his plaid. Nothing could break his spirit ; nothing could lower 
his courage ; nothing could induce him to forget or to forgive his 
country’s wrongs. Even when the Castle of Stirling, which had long 
held out, was besieged by the King with every kind of military 
engine then in use ; even when the lead upon cathedral roofs was 
taken down to help to make them ; even when the King, though an 
old man, commanded in the siege as if he were a youth, being so 
resolved to conquer ; even when the brave garrison (then found with 
amazement to be not two hundred people, including several ladies) 
were starved and beaten out and were made to submit on their knees, 
and with every form of disgrace that could aggravate their sufferings ; 
even then, when there was not a ray of hope in Scotland, William 
Wallace was as proud and firm as if he had beheld the powerful and 
relentless Edward lying dead at his feet. 

Who betrayed William Wallace in the end, is not quite certain. 
That he was betrayed — probably by an attendant — is too true. He 
was taken to the Castle of Dumbarton, under Sir John Menteith, 
and thence to London, where the great fame of his bravery and 
resolution attracted immense concourses of people to behold him. He 
was tried in Westminster Hall, with a crown of laurel on his head — 
it is supposed because he was reported to have said that he ought to 
wear, or that he would wear, a crown there — and was found guilty as 
a robber, a murderer, and a traitor. What they called a robber (he 
said to those who tried him) he was, because he had taken spoil from 
the King’s men. What they called a murderer, he was, because he 
had slain an insolent Englishman. What they called a traitor, he 
was not, for he had never sworn allegiance to the King, and had ever 
scorned to do it. He was dragged at the tails of horses to West 
Smithfield, and there hanged on a high gallows, torn open before he 
was dead, beheaded, and quartered. His head was set upon a pole on 
London Bridge, his right arm was sent to Newcastle, his left arm to 
Berwick, his legs to Perth and Aberdeen. But, if King Edward had 
had his body cut into inches, and had sent every separate inch into a 
separate town, he could not have dispersed it half so far and wide as 
his fame. Wallace will be remembered in songs and stories, while 
there are songs and stories in the English tongue, and Scotland will 
hold him dear while her lakes and mountains last. 

Released from this dreaded enemy, the King made a fairer plan of 
government for Scotland, divided the offices of honour among Scottish 
gentlemen and English gentlemen, forgave past offences, and thought, 
in his old age, that his work was done. 

But he deceived himself. Comyn and Bruce conspired, and made 
an appointment to meet at Dumfries, in the church of the Minorites. 
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There is a story that Cotayn was false to Bruce, and had informed 
against him to the King ; that Bruce was warned of his danger and 
the necessity of flight, by receiving, one night as he sat at supper, 
from his friend the Earl of Gloucester, twelve pennies and a pair of 
spurs ; that as he was riding angrily to keep his appointment (through 
a snow-storm, with his horse’s shoes reversed that he might not be 
tracked), he met an evil-looking serving man, a messenger of Comyn, 
whom he killed, and concealed in whose dress he found letters that 
proved Comyn’s treachery. However this may be, they were likely 
enough to quarrel in any case, being hot-headed rivals ; and, whatever 
they quarrelled about, they certainly did quarrel in the church where 
they met, and Bruce drew his dagger ?nd stabbed Comyn, who fell 
upon the pavement. When Bruce came out, paie md disturbed, the 
friends who were waiting for him asked wha^ \\as the matter? “I 
think I have killed Comyn,” said he. “ You only think so? ” returned 
one of them ; “ I will make sure ! ” and going into the church, and 
finding him alive, stabbed him again and again. Knowing that the 
King would never forgive this new deed of violence the party then 
declared Bruce King of Scotland * got him crowned at Scone — without 
the chair ; and set up the rebellious standard once again. 

When the King heard of it he kindled with fiercer anger than he 
had ever shown yet. He caused the Prince of Wales and two hundred 
and seventy of the young nobility to be knighted — the trees in the 
Temple Gardens were cut down to make room for their tents, and 
they watched their armour all night, according to the old usage : 
sonie in the Temple Church : some in Westminster Abbey — and at 
the public Feast which then took place, he swore, by Heaven, and by 
two swans covered with gold network which his minstrels placed upon 
the table, that he would avenge the death of Comyn, and would punish 
the false Bruc^ And before all the company, he charged the Prince 
his son, in case that he should die before accomplishing his vow, not to 
bury him until it was fulfilled. Next morning the Prince and the rest of 
the young Knights rode away to the Border-country to join the English 
army ; and the King, now weak and sick, followed in a horse-litter. 

Bruce, after losing a battle and undergoing many dangers and much 
misery, fled to Ireland, where he lay concealed through the winter. 
That winter, Edward passed in hunting down and executing Bruce’s 
relations and adherents, sparing neither youth nor age, and showing 
no touch of pity or sign of mere} In the following spring, Bruce 
reappeared and gained some victories. In these frays, both sides were 
grievously cruel. For instance — Bruce’s two brothers, being taken 
captives desperately wounded, were ordered by the King to instant 
execution. Bruce’s friend Sir John Douglas, taking his own Castle 
of Douglas out of the hands ot an English Lord, roasted the dead 
bodies of the slaughtered garrison in a great fire made of every 
movable within it ; which dreadful cookery his men called the Douglas 
Larder. Bruce, still successful, however, drove the Earl of Pembroke 
and the Earl of Gloucester into the Castle of Ayr and laid siege tO it. 
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The King, who had been laid up all the winter, but had directed 
the army from his sick-bed, now advadfced to Carlisle, and there, 
causing the litter in which he had travelled to be placed in the 
Cathedral as an offering to Heaven, mounted bis horse once more, and 
for the last time. He was now sixl3*-nine years old, and had reigned 
thirty-five years. He was so ill, that in four days he could go no more 
than six miles ; still, even at that pace, he went on and resolutely 
kept his face towards the Border. At length, he lay down at the 
village of Burgh-upon-Sands ; and there, telling those around him to 
impress upon the Prince that he was to remember his father’s vow, 
and was never to rest until he had thoroughly subdued Scotland, he 
yielded up his last breath. 


CHAPTER XVH 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE SECOND 

King Edward the Second, the first Prince of Wales, was twenty-three 
years old when his father died. There was a certain favourite of his, 
a young man from Gascony, named Piers Gaveston, of whom his 
father had so much disapproved that he had ordered him out of 
England, and had made his son swear by the side of his sick-bed, 
never to bring him back. But, the Prince no sooner found himself 
King, than he broke his oath, as so many other Princes and Kings 
did (they were far too ready to take oaths), and sent for his dear friend 
immediately. 

Now, this same Gaveston was handsome enough, but was a recklessi ^ 
insolent, audacious fellow. He was detested by the^roud English 
Lords : not only because he had such power over the King, and made 
the Court such a dissipated place, but, also, because he could ride 
better than they at tournaments, and was used, in his impudence, to 
cut very bad jokes on them ; calling one, the old hog ; another, the 
stage-player ; another, the Jew ; another, the black dog of Ardenne. 
This was as poor wit as need be, but it made those Lords very wrath ; 
and the surly Earl of Warwick, who was the black dog, swore that 
the time should come when Piers Gaveston should feel the black 
dog’s teeth. 

It was not come yet, however, nor did it seem to be coming. The 
King made him Earl of Cornwall, and gave him vast riches ; and, 
when the King went over to France to marry the French Princess, 
Isabella, daughter of Philip le Bel : who was said to be the most 
beautiful woman in the world : he made Gaveston Regent of the 
Kingdom. His splendid marriage-ceremony in the Church of Our 
Lady at Boulogne, w^here there were four Kings and three Queens 
present (quite a pack of Court Cards, for I dare say the Knaves were 
not wanting), being over, he seemed to care little or nothing for his 
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beautiful wife; but was wild with impatience to meet Gaveston 
again. 

When'he landed at home, he paid no attention to anybody else, but 
ran into the favourite’s arms before a great concourse of people, and 
hugged him, and kissed him, and called him his brother. At the 
coronation which soon followed, Gaveston was the richest and brightest 
of all the glittering company there, and had the honour of carrying 
the crown. This made the proud Lords fiercer than ever ; the people, 
too, despised the favourite, and would never call him Earl of Cornwall, 
however much he complained to the King and asked him to punish 
them for not doing so, but persisted in styling him plain Piers 
Gaveston. 

The Barons were so unceremonious w ith the K ’ g in giving nim to 
understand that they would not bear this ^ivouritt , that the King 
was obliged to send him out of the countr)’. The favourite himself 
was made to take an oath (more oaths !) that he would never come 
back, and the Barons supposed him to be banished in disgrace, until 
they heard that he was appointed Governor of Ireland. Even this 
was not enough for the besotted King, who brought him home again 
in a year’s time, and not only disgusted the Court and the people by 
his dq^ing folly, but offended his beautiful wife loo, who never liked 
him afterwards. 

He had now the old Royal want — of money — and the Barons had 
the new power of positively refusing to let him raise any. He sum- 
moned a Parliament at York ; the Barons refused to make one, while 
the' favourite was near him. He summoned another Parliament at 
Westminster; and sent Gaveston away. Then the Barons came, 
completely armed, and appointed a committee of themselves to correct 
abuses in the State and in the King’s household. He got some money 
on these conditions, and directly set off with Gaveston to the Border- 
country, where they spent it in idling away the time, and feasting, 
while Bruce made ready to drive the English out of Scotland. For, 
though the old King had even made this poor weak son of his swear 
(as some say) that he would not bury his bones, but would have them 
boiled clean in a caldron, and carried before the English army until 
Scotland was entirely subdued, the second Edward was so unlike the 
first that Bruce gained strength and power every day. 

The committee of Nobles, after some months of deliberation, ordained 
that the King should henceforth call a Parliament together, once 
every year, and even twice if necessary, instead of summoning it only 
when he chose. Further, that Gaveston should once more be banished, 
and, this time, on pain of death if he ever came back. The King’s 
tears were of no avail ; he was obliged to send his favourite to 
Flanders. As soon as he had done so, however, he dissolved the 
Parliament, with the low cunning of a mere fool, and set off to the 
North of England, thinking to get an army about him to oppose the 
Nobles. And once again he brought Gaveston home, and heaped 
upon him all the riches and titles of which the Barons had deprived him. 
(m B31) 29 
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The Lords saw, now, that there was nothing for it but to put the 
favourite to death. They could have doite so, legally, according to 
the terms of his banishment : but they did so, I am sorry to say, in 
a shabby manner. Led by the Earl of Lancaster, the King’s cousin, 
they first of all attacked the King and Gaveston at Newcastle. They 
had time to escape by sea, and the mean King, having his precious 
Gaveston with him, was quite content to leave his lovely wife behind. 
When they were comparatively safe, they separated : the King went 
to York to collect a force of soldiers ; and the favourite shut himself 
up, in the meantime, in Scarborough Castle overlooking the sea. 
This was what the Barons wanted. They knew that the Castle could 
not hold out ; they attacked it, and made Gaveston^ surrender. He 
delivered himself up to the Earl of Pembroke — that Lord whom he 
had called the Jew — on the Earl’s pledging his faith and knightly 
word, that no harm should happen to him and no violence be done him. 

Now, it was agreed with Gaveston that he should be taken to the 
Castle of Wallingford, and there kept in honourable custody. They 
travelled as far as Dedington, near Banbury, where, in the Castle of 
that place, they stopped for a night to rest. Whether the Earl of 
Pembroke left his prisoner there, knowing what would happen, or 
really left him thinking no harm, and only going (as he pretended) 
to visit his wife, the Countess, who was in the neighbourhood, is no 
great matter now ; In any case, he was bound as an honourable 
gentleman to protect his prisoner, and he did not do it. In the 
morning, while the favourite was }et in bed, he was required to dress 
himself and come down into the court-yard. He did so without any 
mistrust, but started and turned pale when he found it full of strange 
armed men. “ I think you know me?” said' their leader, also armed 
from head to foot. “ I am the black dog of Ardenne ! ” 

The time was come when Piers Gaveston was to feel the black 
dog’s teeth indeed. They set him on a mule, and carried him, in 
mock state and with military music, to the black dog’s kennel — 
Warwick Castle — where a hasty council, composed of some great 
noblemen, considered what should be done with him. Some were for 
sparing him, but one loud voice — it was the black dog’s bark, I dare 
say — sounded through the Castle Hall, uttering these words: You 
have the fox in your power. Let him go now, and you must hunt 
him again.” 

They sentenced him to death. He threw himself at the feet of the 
Earl of Lancaster — the old hog — but the old hog was as savage as 
the dog. He was taken out upon the pleasant road, leading from 
Warwick to Coventry, where the beautiful river Avon, by which, long 
afterwards, William Shakespeare was born and now lies buried, 
sparkled in the bright landscape of the beautiful May-day ; and 
there they struck off his wretched head, and stained the dust with 
his blood. 

When the King heard of this black deed, in his grief and rage he 
denounced relentless war against his Barons, and both sides were in 
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arms for half a year. But, it then became necessary for them to join 
their forces against Bruce, who had used the time well while they 
were divided, and had now a great power in Scotland. 

Intelligence was brought that Bruce was then besieging Stirling 
Castle, and that the Governor had been obliged to pledge himself to 
surrender it, unless he should be relieved before a certain day. 
Hereupon, the King ordered the nobles and their fighting-men to 
meet him at Berwick ; but, the nobles cared so little for the King, 
and so neglected the summons, and lost time, that only on the day 
before that appointed for the surrender, did the King find himself at 
Stirling, and even then with a smaller foice than he had expected. 
However, he had, altogether, a hundied thousand men, and Bruce 
had not more than forty thousand ; but, Bruce’s army was strongly 
posted in three square columns, on the g )und lying between the 
Bum or Brook of Bannock and the walls of Stirling Castle. 

On the very evening, when the King came up, Bruce did a brave 
act that encouraged his men. He was seen by a certain Henry de 
Bohun, an English Knight, riding about before his army on a little 
horse, with a light battle-axe in his hand, and a crown of gold on his 
head. This English Knight, who was mounted on a strong war-horse, 
cased in steel, strongly armed, and able (as he thought) to overthrow 
Bruce by crushing him with his mere weight, set spurs to his great 
charger, rode on him, and made a thrust at him with his heavy spear. 
Bruce parried the thrust, and with one blow of his battle-axe split 
his skull. 

The Scottish men did not forget this, next day when the battle 
raged. Randolph, Bruce’s valiant Nephew, rode, with the small 
body of men he commanded, into such a host of the English, all shining 
in polished armour in the sunlight, that they seemed to be swallowed 
up and lost, as if they had plunged into the sea. But, they fought so 
well, and did such dreadful execution, that the English staggered. 
Then came Bruce himself upon them, wdth all the rest of his army. 
While they were thus hard pressed and amazed, there appeared upon 
the hills what they supposed to be a new Scottish army, but wdiat 
were really only the camp followers, in number fifteen thousand : 
whom Bruce had taught to show themselves at that place and time. 
The Earl of Gloucester, commanding the English horse, made a last 
rush to change the fortune of the day ; but Bruce (like Jack the 
Giant-killer in the storj^) had had pits dug in the ground, and covered 
over with turfs and stakes. Into these, as they gave way beneath the 
weight of the horses, riders and horses rolled by hundreds. The 
English were completely routed ; all their treasures, stores, and 
engines, were taken by the Scottish men ; so many waggons and 
other wheeled vehicles were seized, that it is related that they would 
have reached, if they had been drawn out in a line, one hundred and 
eighty miles. The fortunes of Scotland were, for a time, completely 
changed ; and never was a battle won, more famous upon Scottish 
ground, than this great battle of Bannockburn. 
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Plague and famine succeeded in England ; and still the powerless 
King and his disdainful Lords were always in contention. Some of 
the turbulent chiefs of Ireland made proposals to Bruce, to accept 
the rule of that country. He sent his brother Edward to them, who 
was crowned King of Ireland. He afterwards went himself to help 
his brother in his Irish wars, but his brother was defeated in the end 
and killed. Robert Bruce, returning to Scotland, still increased his 
strength there. 

As the King’s ruin had begun in a favourite, so it seemed likely to 
end in one. He was too poor a creature to rely at all upon himself ; 
and his new favourite was one Hugh le Despenser, the son of a 
gentleman of ancient family. Hugh was handsome and brave, but he 
was the favourite of a w^eak King, whom no man cared a rush for, 
and that was a dangerous place to hold. The Nobles leagued against 
him, because the King liked him ; and they lay in w^ait, both for his 
ruin and his father’s. Now, the King had married him to the 
daughter of the late Earl of Gloucester, and had given both him and 
his father great possessions in Wales. In their endeavours to extend 
these, they gave violent offence to an angry Welsh gentleman, named 
John de Mowbray, and to divers other angry Welsh gentlemen, who 
resorted to arms, took their castles, and seized their estates. The 
Earl of Lancaster had first placed the favourite (wdio was a poor 
relation of his owm) at Court, and he considered his owm dignity 
offended by the preference he received and the honours he acquired ; 
so he, and the Barons w'ho were his friends, joined the Welshmen, 
marched on London, and sent a message to the King demanding to 
have the favourite and his father banished. At first, the King un- 
accountably took it into his head to be spirited, and to send them a 
bold reply ; but wdien they quartered themselves around Holborn and 
Clerkenwell, and went dow n, armed, to the Parliament at Westminster, 
he gave way, and complied with their demands. 

His turn of triumph came sooner than he expected. It arose out 
of an accidental circumstance. The beautiful Queen happening to be 
travelling, came one night to one of the royal castles, and demanded 
to be lodged and entertained there until morning. The governor of 
this castle, who was one of the enraged lords, was away, and in his 
absence, his wdfe refused admission to the Queen ; a scuffle took place 
among the common men on either side, and some of the royal 
attendants were killed. The people, wdio cared nothing for the King, 
were very angry that their beautiful Queen should be thus rudely 
treated in her owm dominions ; and the King, taking advantage of 
this feeling, besieged the castle, took it, and then called the two 
Despensers home. Upon this, the confederate lords and the Welsh- 
men went over to Bruce. The King encountered them at Borough- 
bridge, gained the victory, and took a number of distinguished 
prisoners ; among them, the Earl of Lancaster, now an old man, upon 
whose destruction he was resolved. The Earl w’’as taken to his own 
castle of Pontefract, and there tried and found guilty by an unfair 
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court appointed for the purpose ; he was not even allowed to speak 
in his own defence. He was insulted, pelted, mounted on a starved 
pony without saddle or bridle, carried out, and beheaded. Eight-and- 
twenty knights were hanged, dra'wn, and quartered. When the King 
had despatched this bloody work, and had made a fresh and a long 
truce with Bruce, he took ih( Despensers into greater favour than 
ever, and made the father Earl of Winchester. 

One prisoner, and an important one, who was taken at Borough- 
bridge, made his escape, however, and turned the tide against the 
King. This was Roger Mortimer, always resolutely opposed to 
him, who was sentenced to death, and placed for safe custody in the 
Tower of London. He treated his guards to i quantity of wine into 
which he had put a sleeping potion ; and, vdien iney were insensible, 
broke out of his dungeon, got into a kitchen, climbed up the chimney, 
let himself down from the roof of the building with a rope-ladder, 
passed the sentries, got down to the river, and made away in a boat 
to where servants and horses were waiting for him. He finally escaped 
to France, where Charles le Bel, the brother of the beautiful Queen, 
was King. Charles sought to quarrel with the King of England, on 
pretence of his not having come to do him homage at his coronation, 
it was proposed that the beautiful Queen should go over to arrange 
the dispute ; she went, and wrote home to the King, that as he was 
sick and could not come to France himself, perhaps it would be better 
to send over the young Prince, their son, who was only twelve years 
old, who could do homage to her brother in his stead, and in whose 
company she would immediately return. The King sent him : but, 
both he and the Queen remained at the French Court, and Roger 
Mortimer became the Queen’s lover. 

When the King wrote, again and again, to the Queen to come home, 
she did not reply that she despised him too much to live with him 
any more (which was the truth), but said she was afraid of the two 
Despensers, In short, her design was to overthrow the favourites’ 
power, and the King’s power, such as it was, and invade England. 
Having obtained a French force of two thousand men, and being 
joined by all the English exiles then in France, she landed, within a 
year, at Orewell, in Suffolk, where she was immediately joined by the 
Earls of Kent and Norfolk, the King’s two brothers ; by other power- 
ful noblemen ; and lastly, by the first English general who was 
despatched to check her : who went over to her with all his men. 
The people of London, receiving these tidings, would do nothing for 
the King, but broke open the Tower, let out all his prisoners, and 
threw up their caps and hurrahed for the beautiful Queen. 

The King, with his two favourites, fled to Bristol, where he left 
old Despenser in charge of the town and castle, while he went on 
with the son to Wales. The Bristol men being opposed to the King, 
and it being impossible to hold the town with ememies everywhere 
within the Walls, Despenser yielded it up on the third day, and was 
instantly brought to trial for having traitorously influenced what was 
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called the King’s mind’* — though I doubt if the King ever had any. 
He was a venerable old man, upwards of ninety years of age, but his 
age gained no respect or mercy. He was hanged, torn open while he 
was yet alive, cut up into pieces, and thrown to the dogs. His son 
was soon taken* tried at Hereford before the same judge on a long 
series of foolish charges, found guilty, and hanged upon a gallows 
fifty feet high, with a chaplet of nettles round his head. His poor 
old father and he were innocent enough of any worse crimes than the 
crime of having been friends of a King, on whom, as a mere man, 
they would never have deigned to cast a favourable look. It is a bad 
crime, 1 know, and leads to worse ; but many lords and gentlemen — 
I even think some ladies, too, if I recollect right — had committed it 
in England, who have neither been given to the dogs, nor hanged up 
fifty feet high. 

The wretched King was running here and there, all this time, and 
never getting anywhere in particular, until he gave himself up, and 
was taken off to Kenilworth Castle. When he was safely lodged 
there, the Queen went to London and met the Parliament. And the 
Bishop of Hereford, who was the most skilful of her friends, said. 
What was to be done now ? Here was an imbecile, indolent, miserable 
King upon the throne ; wouldn’t it be better to take him off, and put 
his son there instead ? I don’t know whether the Queen really pitied 
him at this pass, but she began to cry ; so, the Bishop said, Well, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, what do you think, upon the whole, of sending 
down to Kenilworth, and seeing if His Majesty (God bless him, and 
forbid we should depose him !) won’t resign ? 

My Lords and Gentlemen thought it a good notion, so a deputation 
of them went down to Kenilworth , and there the King came into the 
great hall of the Castle, commonly dressed in a poor black gown ; 
and when he saw a certain bishop among them, fell down, poor feeble- 
headed man, and made a wretched spectacle of himself. Somebody 
lifted him up, and then Sir William Trussel, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, almost frightened him to death by making him 
a tremendous speech to the effect that he was no longer a King, and 
that everybody renounced allegiance to him. After which, Sir Thomas 
Blount, the Steward of the Household, nearly finished him, by coming 
forward and breaking his white wand — which was a ceremony only 
performed at a King’s death. Being asked in this pressing manner 
what he thought of resigning, the King said he thought it was the 
best thing he could do. So, he did it, and they proclaimed his son 
next day. 

I wish I could close his history by saying that he lived a harmless 
life in the Castle and the Castle gardens at Kenilworth, many years 
— that he had a favourite, and plenty to eat and drink-^nd, having 
that, wanted nothing. But he was shamefully humiliated. He was 
outraged, and slighted, and had dirty water from ditches given him 
to shave with, and wept and said he would have cle^n warm water, 
and was altogether very miserable. He was moved from this castle 
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to that castle, and from that castle to the other castle, because this 
lord or that lord, or the other lord, was too kind to him : until at 
last he came to Berkeley Castle, near the River Severn, where (the 
Lord Berkeley being then ill and absent) he fell into the hands of 
two black ruffians, called Thomas Gournay and William Ogle. 

One night — it was the night of September the twenty-first, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven — dreadful screams were 
heard, by the startled people in the neighbouring town, ringing 
through the thick walls of the Castle, and the dark deep night ; and 
they said, as they were thus horribly awakened from their sleep, 
** May Heaven be merciful to the King ; for those cries forhode that 
no good is being done to him in his dismal prison ! ’’ Next morning 
he was dead — not bruised, or stabbed, or marked apon the body, but 
much distorted in the face ; and it was w’ Ispered afterwards, that 
these two villains, Gournay and Ogle, had burnt up his inside with a 
red-hot iron. 

If you ever come near Gloucester, and see the centre tower of its 
beautiful Cathedral, with its four rich pinnacles, rising lightly in the 
air : you may remember that the wretched Edward the Second was 
buried in the old abbey of that ancient city, at forty-three years old, 
after being for nineteen years and a half a perfectly incapable King. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE THIRD 

Roger Mortimer, the Queen’s lover (who escaped to France in the 
last chapter), was far from profiting by the examples he had had of 
the fate of favourites. Having, through the Queen’s influence, come 
into possession of the estates of the two Despensers, he became 
extremely proud and ambitious, and sought to be the real ruler of 
England. The young King, who was crowned at fourteen years of 
age with all the usual solemnities, resolved not to bear this, and soon 
pursued Mortimer to his ruin. 

The people themselves were not fond of Mortimer — first, because 
he was a Royal favourite ; secondly, because he was supposed to 
have helped to make a peace with Scotland which now took place, 
and in virtue of which the young King’s sister Joan, only seven years 
old, was promised in marriage to David, the son and heir of Robert 
Bruce, who was only five years old. The nobles hated Mortimer 
because of his pride, riches, and power. They went so far as to take 
up arms against him ; but were obliged to submit. The Earl of 
Kent, one of those who did so, but who afterwards went over to 
Mortimer and the Queen, was made an example of in the following 
cruel manner : 
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He seems to have been anything but a wise old earl ; and he was 
persuaded by the agents of the favourite and the Queen, that poor 
King Edward the Second was not really dead ; and thus was betrayed 
into writing letters favouring his rightful claim to the throne. This 
was made out to be high treason, and he was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be executed. They took the poor old lord outside the 
town of Winchester, and there kept him waiting some three or four 
hours until they could find somebody to cut off his head. At last, a 
convict said he would do it, if the Government would pardon him In 
return ; and they gave him the pardon ; and at one blow he put the 
Earl of Kent out of his last suspense. 

While the Queen was in France, she had found a lovely and 
good young lady, named Philippa, who she thought would mak-e an 
excellent wife for her son. The young King married this lady, soon 
after he came to the throne ; ^and her first child, Edward, Prince of 
Wales, afterwards became celebrated, as we shall presently see, under 
the famous title of Edward the Black Prince. 

The young King, thinking the time ripe for the downfall of 
Mortimer, took counsel with Lord Montacute how he should proceed. 
A Parliament was going to be held at Nottingham, and that lord 
recommended that the favourite should be seized by night in Netting-- 
ham Castle, where he was sure to be. Now, this, like manjf.^K^^, 
things, was more easily said than done ; because, to gualiu against 
treachery, the great gates of the Castle were locked every night, and 
the great keys were carried upstairs to the Queen, who laid them 
under her own pillow. But the Castle had a governor, and the 
governor being Lord Montacute’s friend, confided to him how he 
knew of a secret passage under-ground, hidden from observation by 
the weeds and brambles with which it was overgrown ; and how, 
through that passage, the conspirators might enter in the dead of the 
night, and go straight to Mortimer’s room. Accordingly, upon a 
certain dark night, at midnight, they made their way through this 
dismal place : startling the rats, and frightening the- owls and bats : 
and came safely to the bottom of the main tower of the Castle, where 
the King met them, and took them up a profoundly-dark staircase in 
a deep silence. They soon heard the voice of Mortimer in council 
with some friends ; and bursting into the room with a sudden noise, 
took him prisoner. The Queen cried out from her bed-chamber, 
**Oh, my sweet son, my dear son, spare my gentle Mortimer!” 
They carried him off, however ; and, before the next Parliament, 
accused him of having made differences between the young King and 
his mother, and of having brought about the death of the Earl of 
Kent, and even of the late King ; for, as you know by this time, 
when they wanted to get rid of a man in those old days, they were 
not very particular of what they accused him. Mortimer was found 
guilty of all this, and was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. The 
King shut his mother up in genteel confinement, where she passed 
the rest of her life ; and now he became King in earnest. 
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Tlie first effort he made was to conquer Scotland. The English 
lords who had lands in Scotland, finding that their rights were not 
respected under the late peace, made war on their own account 
choosing for their general, Edward, the son of John Baliol, who made 
such a vigorous fight, that in less than two months he won the whole 
Scottish Kingdom. He was joined, when thus triumphant, by the 
King and Parliament ; and he and the King in person besieged the 
Scottish forces in Berwick. The whole Scottish army coming to 
the assistance of their countrymen, such a furious battle ensued, that 
thirty thousand men are said to have been killed in it. Baliol was 
then crowned King of Scotland, doing homage to the King of Eng- 
land ; but little came of his successes after all, for ihe Scottish men 
rose against him, within no very long time, aiia David Bruce came 
back within ten years and took his kingdom 

France was a far richer country than Scotland, and the King had 
a much greater mind to conquer it. So, he let Scotland alone, and 
pretended that he had a claim to the French throne in right of his 
mother. He had, in reality, no claim at all , but that mattered little 
in those times. He brought o\er to his cause many little princes and 
sovereigns, and even courted the alliance of the people of Flanders — 
a busy, working community, who had very small respect for kings, 
and whose head man was a brewer. With such forces as he raised 
by these means, Edward invaded France ; but he did little by that, 
except run into debt in carrying on the war to the extent of three 
hundred thousand pounds. The next year he did better ; gaining a 
great sea-fight in the harbour of Sluys. This success, however, was 
very short-lived, for the Flemings took fright at the siege of Saint 
Omer and ran away, leaving their weapons and baggage behind them. 
Philip, the French King, coming up with his army, and Edward being 
very anxious to decide the war, proposed to settle the difference by 
single combat wdth him, or by a fight of one hundred knights on each 
side. The French King said, he thanked him ; but being very w'ell 
as he was, he would rather not. So, after some skirmishing and 
talking, a short peace was made. 

It was soon broken by King Edward’s favouring the cause of John, 
Earl uf Montford ; a French nobleman, who asserted a claim of his 
own against the French King, and offered to do homage to England 
for the Crown of France, if he could obtain it through England’s help. 
This French lord, himself, was soon defeated by the French King’s 
son, and shut up in a tower in Paris ; but his wife, a courageous and 
beautiful woman, who is said to have had the courage of a man, and 
the heart of a lion, assembled the people of Brittany, wdiere she then 
was ; and, showing them her infant son, made many pathetic entreaties 
to them not to desert her and their young Lord. They took fire at 
this appeal, and rallied round her in the strong castle of Hennebon. 
Here she was not only besieged without by the French under Charles 
de Blois, but was endangered within by a dreary old bishop, who was 
alwaj^ representing to the people what horrors they must undergo if 
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they were faithful — first from famine, and afterwards from fire and 
sword. But tills noble lady, whose heart never failed her, encouraged 
her soldiers by her own example ; went from post to post like a great 
general ; even mounted on horseback fully armed, and, issuing from 
the castle by a by-path, fell upon the French camp, set fire to the 
tents, and threw the whole force into disorder. This done, she got 
safely back to Hennebon again, and was received with loud shouts of 
joy by the defenders of the castle, who had given her up for lost. As 
they were now very short of provisions, however, and as they could 
not dine off enthusiasm, and as the old bishop was always saying, 
“ I told you what it would come to ! ” they began to lose heart, and 
to talk of yielding the castle up. The brave Countess retiring to an 
upper room and looking with great grief out to sea, where she expected 
relief from England, saw, at this very time, the English ships in the 
distance, and was relieved and rescued ! Sir Walter Manning, the 
English commander, so admired her courage, that, being come into 
the castle with the English knights, and having made a feast there, 
he assaulted the French by way of dessert, and beat them off 
triumphantly. Then he and the knights came back to the castle 
with great joy ; and the Countess, wdio had watched them from 
a high tower, thanked them with all her heart, and kissed them 
every one. 

This noble lady distinguished herself afterwards in a sea-fight with 
the French off Guernsey, when she w^as on her way to England to 
ask for more troops. Her great spirit roused another lady, the wife 
of another French lord (whom the French King very barbarously 
murdered), to distinguish herself scarcely less. The time was fast 
coming, however, when Edward, Prince of Wales, was to be the great 
star of this French and English war. 

It was in the month of July, in the year one thousand three 
hundred and forty-six, when the King embarked at Southampton for 
France, with an army of about thirty thousand men in all, attended 
by the Prince of Wales and b> several of the chief nobles. He landed 
at La Hogue in Normandy ; and, burning and destro3dng as he went, 
according to custom, advanced up the left bank of the River Seine, 
and fired the small towns even close to Paris ; but, being watched 
from the right bank of the river by the French King and all his 
army, it came to this at last, that Edward found himself, on Saturday 
the twenty-sixth of August, one thousand three hundred and forty-six, 
on a rising ground behind the little French village of Crecy, face to 
face with the French King’s force. And, although the French King 
had an enormous army — in number more than eight times his — he 
there resolved to beat him or be beaten. 

The young Prince, assisted by the Earl of Oxford and the Earl of 
Warwick, led the first division of the English army ; two other great 
Earls led the second ; and the King, the third. When the morning 
dawned, the King received the sacrament^ and heard prayers, and 
then, mounted on horseback with a white wand in his hand, rode from 
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compapy to company, and rank to rank, cheering and encouraging 
both officers and men. Then the whole army breakfasted, each man 
sitting on the ground where he had stood ; and then they remained 
quietly on the ground with their weapons ready. 

Up came the French King with all his great force. It was dark 
and angry weather ; there was an eclipse of the sun ; there was a 
thunder-storm, accompanied with tremendous rain ; the frightened 
birds flew screaming above the soldiers’ heads. A certain captain in 
the French army advised the Freiich King, who was by no means 
cheerful, not to begin the battle until the morrow. The King, taking 
this advice, gave the w^ord to halt. But, those behind not under- 
standing it, or desiring to be foremos^ with th.' rest, came pressing 
on. The roads for a great distance were covered with this immense 
army, and with the common people from the villages, who were 
flourishing their rude weapons, and making a great noise. Owing to 
these circumstances, the French army advanced in the greatest 
confusion ; every French lord doing what he liked with his own men, 
and putting out the men of every other French lord. 

Now, their King relied strongly upon a great body of cross-bowmen 
from Genoa ; and these he ordered to the front to begin the battle, on 
finding that he could not stop it. They shouted once, they shouted 
twice, they shouted three times, to alarm the English archers ; but, 
the English would have heard them shout three thousand times and 
would have never moved. At last the cross-bowmen went forw^ard a 
little, and began to discharge their bolts ; upon which, the English 
let fly such a hail of arrows, that the Geii oese speedily made off — for 
their cross-bows, besides being heavy to c.Try, required to be wound 
up with a handle, and consequently took time to reload ; the English, 
on the other hand, could discharge their arrows almost as fast as the 
arrows could fly. 

When the French King saw the Genoese turning, he cried out 
to his men to kill those scoundrels, who were doing harm instead 
of service. This increased the confusion. Meanwhile the English 
archers, continuing to shoot as fast as ever, shot dowm great numbers 
of the French soldiers and knights ; whom certain sly Cornishmen 
and Welshmen, from the English army, creeping along the ground, 
despatched with great knives. 

TTie Prince and his division were at this time so hard-pressed, that 
the Earl of Warwick sent a message to the King, who was overlooking 
the battle from a windmill, beseeching him to send more aid. 

“ Is my son killed ? ” said the King. 

“No, sire, please God,” returned the messenger. 

“ Is he wounded ? ” said the King. 

“No, sire.” 

“ Is he thrown to the ground ? ” said the King. 

“ No, sire, not so ; but, he is very hard-pressed.” 

“Then,” said the King, “go back to those who sent you, and tell 
Hiem I shall send no aid ; because I set my heart upon my son proving 
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himself this day a brave knight, and because I am resolved, please 
God, that the honour of a great victory shall be his ! ” 

These bold words, being reported to the Prince and his division, so 
raised their spirits, that they fought better than ever. The King of 
France charged gallantly with his men many times ; but it was of no 
use. Night closing in, his horse was killed under him by an English 
arrow, and the knights and nobles who had clustered thick about him 
early in the day, were now completely scattered. At last, some of his 
few remaining followers led him off the field by force, since he would 
not retire of himself, and they journeyed away to Amiens. The 
victorious English, lighting their watch-fires, made merry on the 
field, and the King, riding to meet his gallant son, took him in his 
arms, kissed him, and told him that he had acted nobly, and proved 
himself worthy of the day and of the crown. While it was yet night, 
King Edward was hardly aware of the great victory he had gained ; 
but, next day, it was discovered that eleven princes, twelve hundred 
knights, and thirty thousand common men lay dead upon the French 
side. Among these was the King of Bohemia, an old blind man ; 
who, having been told that his son was wounded in the battle, and 
that no force could stand against the Black Prince, called to him two 
knights, put himself on horseback between them, fastened the three 
bridles together, and dashed in among the English, where he was 
presently slain. He bore as his crest three white ostrich feathers, 
with the motto Ich dien, signifying in English “ I serve.” This crest^, 
and motto were taken by the Prince of Wales in remembratjqe of that 
famous day, and have been borne by the Prince of Wales ever since. 

Five days after this great battle, the King laid siege to Calais. 
This siege— ever afterwards memorable — lasted nearly a year. In 
order to starve the inhabitants out, King Edward built so many 
wooden houses for the lodgings of his troops, that it is said their 
quarters looked like a second Calais suddenly sprung up around the 
first. Early in the siege, the governor of the town drove out what 
he called the useless mouths, to the number of seventeen hundred 
persons, men and veomen, >oung and old. King Edward allowed 
them to pass through his lines, and even fed them, and dismissed 
them with money ; but, later in the siege, he was not so merciful — 
five hundred more, who were afterwards driven out, dying of starva- 
tion and misery. The garrison w^ere so hard-pressed at last, that they 
sent a letter to King Philip, telling him that they had eaten all the 
horses, all the dogs, and all the rats and mice that could be found in 
the place ; and, that if he did not relieve them, they must either 
surrender to the English, or eat one another. Philip made one effort 
to give them relief, but they w'ere so hemmed in by the English 
power, that he could not succeed, and was fain to leave the place. 
Upon this they hoisted the English flag, and surrendered to King 
Edward. “Tell your general,” said he to the humble messengers 
who came out of the town, “that I require to have sent here, six of 
the most distinguished citizens, bare-legged, and in their shirts, with 
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ropes about their necks ; and let those six men bring with them the 
keys of 1^' castle and the town.” 

When the Governor of Calais related this to the people in the 
Market-place, there was great weeping and distress ; in the midst of 
which, one worthy citizen, named Eustace de Saint Pierre, rose up 
and said, that if the six men required were not sacrificed, the whole 
population would be ; therefore, he offered himself as the first. 
Encouraged by this bright example, five other worthy citizens rose 
up one after another, and offered themselves to save the rest. The 
Governor, who was too badly wounded to be able to walk, mounted a 
poor old horse that had not been eaten, and conducted these good men 
to the gate, while all the people cried and mourned. 

Edward received them wrathfully, and ordered the heads of the 
whole six to be struck off. However, the good Queen fell upon her 
knees, and besought the King to give them up to her. The King 
replied, “ I wish you had been somewhere else ; but I cannot refuse 
you.” So she had them properly dressed, made a feast for them, and 
sent them back wdth a handsome present, to the great rejoicing of the 
whole camp. I hope the people of Calais loved the daughter to w^hom 
she gave birth soon afterwards, for her gentle mother’s sake. 

Now came that terrible disease, the Plague, into Europe, hurrying 
from the heart of China ; and killed the wretched people — especially 
the poor — in such enormous numbers, that one-half of the inhabitants 
of England are related to have died of it. It killed the cattle, in great 
numbers, too ; and so few \vorking men remained alive, that there 
were not enough left to till the ground. 

After eight years of differing and quarrelling, the Prince of Wales 
again invaded France with an army of sixt} thousand men. He W’ent 
through the south of the country, burning and plundering wheresoever 
he went ; while his father, who had still the Scottish war upon his 
hands, did the like in Scotland, but was harassed and worried in his 
retreat from that countiy^ by the Scottish men, wlio repaid his cruelties 
with interest. 

The French King, Philip, was now dead, and was succeeded by his 
son John. The Black Prince, called by that name from the colour of 
the armour he w^ore to set off his fair complexion, continuing to burn 
and destroy in France, roused John into determined opposition ; and so 
cruel had the Black Prince been in his campaign, and so severely had 
the French peasants suffered, that he could not find one who, for love, 
or money, or the fear of death, would tell him what the French King 
was doing, or where he was. Thus it happened that he came upon 
the French King’s forces, all of a sudden, near the town of Poitiers, 
and found that the whole neighbouring country was occupied by a vast 
French army. “God help us!” said the Black Prince, “w^e must 
make the best of it.” 

So, on a Sunday morning, the eighteenth of September, the Prince 
— ^whose army was now reduced to ten thousand men in all — prepared 
to give battle to the French King, w^ho had sixty thousand horse 
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alone. While he was so engaged, there came riding from the French 
camp, a Cardinal, who had persuaded John to let him offer terms, and 
try to save the shedding of ChrisHan blood. “ Save my honour,” said 
tlie Prince to this good priest, “and save the honour of my army, and 
I will make any reasonable terms.” He offered to give up all the 
towns, castles, and prisoners, he had taken, and to swear to make no 
war in France for seven years ; but, as John would hear of nothing but 
his surrender, with a hundred of his chief knights, the treaty was 
broken off, and the Prince said quietly — “God defend the right; we 
shall fight to-morrow.” 

Therefore, on the Monday morning, at break of day, the two armies 
prepared for battle. The English were posted in a strong place, which 
could only be approached by one narrow lane, skirted by hedges on 
both sides. The French attacked them by this lane ; but were so 
galled and slain by English arrows from behind the hedges, that they 
were forced to retreat. Then went six hundred English bowmen round 
about, and, coming upon the rear of the French army, rained arrows 
on them thick and fast. The French knights, thrown into confusion, 
quitted their banners and dispersed in all directions. Said Sir John 
Chandos to the Prince, “ Ride forward, noble Prince, and the day is 
yours. The King of France is so valiant a gentleman, that 1 know he 
will never fly, and maybe taken prisoner.” Said the Prince to this, 
“ Advance, English banners, in the name of God and St. George ! ” 
and on they pressed until they came up with the French King, fighting 
fiercely with his battle-axe, and, when all his nobles had forsaken him, 
attended faithfully to the last by his youngest son, Philip, only sixteen 
years of age. Father and son fought well, and the King had already 
two wounds in his face, and had been beaten down, when he at last 
delivered himself to a banished French knight, and gave him his right- 
hand glove in token that he had done so. 

The Black Prince was generous as well as brave, and he invited 
his royal prisoner to supper in his tent, and waited upon him at table, 
and, when they afterwards rode into London in a gorgeous procession, 
mounted the French King on a fine cream-coloured horse, and rode 
at his side on a little pony. This was all very kind, but I think it was, 
perhaps, a little theatrical too, and has been made more meritorious 
than it deserved to be ; especially as I am inclined to think that the 
greatest kindness to the King of France would have been not to have 
shown him to the people at all. However, it must be said, for these 
acts of politeness, that, in course of time, they did much to soften the 
horrors of war and the passions of conquerors. It was a long, long 
time before the common soldiers began to have the benefit of such 
courtly deeds ; but they did at last ; and thus it is possible that a poor 
soldier who asked for quarter at the battle of Waterloo, or any other 
such great fight, may have owed his life indirectly to Edward the 
Black Prince. 

At this time there stood in the Strang, in London, a palace called 
the Savoy, which was given up to the captive King of France and his 
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son for their residence. As the King of Scotland had now been King 
Edward’s captive for eleven years too, his success was, at this time, 
tolerably complete. The Scottish business was settled by the prisoner 
being released under the title of Sir David, King of Scotland, and by 
his engaging to pay a large ransom. The state of France encouraged 
England to propose harder terms to that country, where the people 
rose against the unspeakable cruelty and barbarity of its nobles ; 
where the nobles rose in turn against the people ; where the most 
frightful outrages were committed on all sides ; and where the insur- 
rection of the peasants, called the insurrection of the Jacquerie, from 
Jacques, a common Christian name among the country people of 
France, awakened terrors and hatreds that )ia\^e scarcely yet passed 
away. A treaty called the Great Peace, was a*, signed, under 
which King Edward agreed to give up th- greater part of his con- 
quests, and King John to pay, within six years, a ransom of three 
million crowns of gold. He was so beset by his own nobles and 
courtiers for having yielded to these conditionb — though they could 
help him to no better~that he came back of his own will to his old 
palace-prison of Savoy, and there died. 

There was a Sovereign of Castile at that time, called Pedro the 
Cruel, who deserved the name remarkably well ; having committed, 
among other cruelties, a variety of murders. This amiable monarch 
being driven from his throne for his crimes, went to the province of 
Bordeaux, where the Black Prince — now married to his cousin Joan, 
a pretty widow — was residing, and besought his help. The Prince, 
who took to him much more kindly than ? prince of such fame ought 
to have taken to such a ruffian, readily listened to his fair promises, 
and agreeing to help him, sent secret orders to some troublesome dis- 
banded soldiers of his and his father’s, v ho called themselves the Free 
Companions, and who had been a pest to the French people, for some 
time, to aid this Pedro. The Prince, himself, going into Spain to head 
the army of relief, soon set Pedro on his throne again — where he no 
sooner found himself, than, of course, he behaved like the villain he 
was, broke his word without the least shame, and abandoned all the 
promises he had made to the Black Prince. 

Now, it had cost the Prince a good deal of money to pay soldiers 
to support this murderous King ; and finding himself, when he came 
back disgusted to Bordeaux, not only in bad health, but deeply in 
debt, he began to tax his French ^abjecls to pay his creditors. They 
appealed to the French King, Charles ; war again broke out ; and 
the French town of Limoges, which the Prince had greatly benefited, 
went over to the French King. Upon this he ravaged the province 
of which it was the capital ; burnt, and plundered, and killed in the 
old sickening way ; and refused mercy to the prisoners, men, women, 
and children taken in the offending town, though he was so ill and 
so much in need of pity himself from Heaven, that he "was carried in 
a litter. He lived to come homeland make himself popular with the 
people and Parliament, and he died on Trinity Sunday, the eighth 
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of June, me thousand three hundred and seventy-six, at forty-six 
years old. 

The whole nation mourned for him as one of the most renowned 
and beloved princes it had ever had : and he was buried with g-reat 
lamentations in Canterbury Cathedral. Near to the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, his monument, with his figure, carved in stone, and 
represented in the old black armour, lying on its back, may be seen 
at this day, with an ancient coat of mail, a helmet, and a pair of 
gauntlets hanging from a beam above it, which most people like to 
believe were once worn by the Black Prince. 

King Edward did not outlive his renowned son, long. He was old, 
and one Alice Perrers* a beautiful lady, had contrived to make him 
so fond of her in his old age, that he could refuse her nothing, and 
made himself ridiculous. She little deserved his love, or — what 
1 dare say she valued a great deal more — the jewels of the late 
Queen, which he gave her among other rich presents. She took the 
very^jring from his finger on the morning of the day when he died, 
and left him to be pillaged by his faithless servants. Only one good 
priest was true to him, and attended him to the last. 

Besides being famous for the great victories I have related, the 
reign of King Edward the Third was rendered memorable in better 
ways, by the growth of architecture and the erection of Windsor 
Castle. In better ways still, by the rising up of Wickliffe, originally 
a poor parish priest : who devoted himself to exposing, with wonderfbl 
power and success, the ambition and corruption of the Pope, and oL. 
the whole Church of wdiich he was the head. 

Some of those Flemings were induced to come to England in this 
reign too, and to settle in Norfolk, where they made better woollen 
cloths than the English had ever had before. The Order of the 
Garter (a very fine thing in its way, but hardly so important as good 
clothes for the nation) also dates from this period. The King is said 
to have picked up a lady’s garter at a ball, and to have said, //om 
soil qui maJ y pense — in English, “ Evil be to him who evil thinks of 
it.” The courtiers were usually glad to imitate what the King said 
or did, and hence from a slight incident the Order of the Garter was 
instituted, and became a great dignity. So the story goes. 


CHAPTER XIX 

ENGLAND UNDER RICHARD THE SECOND 

Richard, son of the Black Prince, a boy eleven years of age, succeeded 
to the Crown under the title of King Richard the Second. The whole 
English nation were ready to admire him for the sake of his brave 
father. As to the lords and ladies abput the Court, they declared 
him to De the most beautiful, the wisest, and the best — even of princes, 
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whom the lords and ladies about the Court, generally declare to be 
the must beautiful, the wisest, and the best of mankind. To flatter 
a poor boy in this base manner was not a very likely way to develop 
whatever good was in himj and it brought him to anything but a 
good or happy eno* 

The Duke of Lancaster, the young King’s uncle — commonly called 
John of Gaunt, from having been born at Ghent, which the common 
people so pronounced — was supposed to have some thoughts of the 
throne himself ; but, as he was no^ popular, and the memory of the 
Black Prince was, he submitted to his nephew. 

The war with France being still unsettled, the Government of 
England wanted money to provide for the expenses that might arise 
out of it ; accordingly a certain tax, called the Poll tax, which had 
originated in the last reign, was ordered to be levied on the people. 
This was a tax on every person in the kingdom, male and female, 
above the age of fourteen, of three groats (or three fourpenny pieces) 
a year ; clergymen were charged more, and only beggars were exempt. 

I have no need to repeat that the common people of England had 
long been suffering under great oppression. They were still the 
mere slaves of the lords of the land on which they lived, and were on 
most occasions harshly and unjustly treated. But, they had begun 
by this time to think very seriously of not bearing quite so much ; 
and, probably, were emboldened by that French insurrection I men* 
tioned in the last chapter. 

The people of Essex rose against the Poll-tax, and being severely 
handled by the government officers, killed some of them. At this 
very time one of the tax-collectors, going his rounds from house to 
hou«e, at Dartford in Kent came to the cottage of one Wat, a tiler by 
trade, and claimed the tax upon his daughter. Her mother, who was 
at home, declared that she was under the age of fourteen ; upon that, 
the collector (as other collectors had already done in different parts 
of England) behaved in a savage way, and brutally insulted Wat 
Tyler’s daughter. The daughter screamed, the mother screamed. 
Wat the Tiler, who was at work not far off, ran to the spot, and did 
Avhat any honest father under such provocation might have done — 
struck the collector dead at a blow. 

Instantly tne people of that town uprose as one man. They made 
Wat Tyler their leader ; they joined with the people of Essex, who 
were in arms under a priest called Jack Straw ; they took out of 
prison another priest named John Ball ; and gathering in numbers 
as they went along, advanced, in a great confused army of poor men, 
to Blackheath. It is said that they wanted to abolish all property, 
and to declare all men equal. I do not think this very likely ; because 
they stopped the travellers on the roads and made them swear to be 
true to King Richard and the people. Nor were they at all disposed 
to injure those who had done them no harm, merely because they 
were of high station ; for, the King’s mother, who had to pass through 
their camp at Blackheath, on her way to her young son, lying for 
<M 831) 30 
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safety in the Tower of London, had merely to kiss a few dirty-faced 
rough-bearded men who were noisily fond of royalty, and so got away 
in perfect safety. Next day the whole mass marched on to London 
Bridge. 

There was a drawbridge in the ndddle, which William Walworth 
the Mayor caused to be raised to prevent their coming into the city ; 
but they soon terrified the citizens into lowering it again, and spread 
themselves, with great uproar, over the streets. They broke open 
the prisons ; they burned the papers in Lambeth Palace ; they destroyed 
the Duke of Lancaster’s Palace, the Savoy, in the Strand, said to 
be the most beautiful and splendid in England ; they set fire to the 
books and documents in the Temple ; and made a great riot. Many 
of these outrages were committed in drunkenness ; since those citizens, 
who had well -filled cellars, were only too glad to throw them open 
to save the rest of their property ; but even the drunken rioters were 
very careful to steal nothing. They were so angry with one man, 
who was seen to take a silver cup at the Savoy Palace, and put it in 
his breast, that they drowned him in the river cup and all. 

The young King had been taken out to treat with them before they 
committed these excesses ; but, he and the people about him were so 
frightened by the riotous shouts, that they got back to the Tower in 
the best way they could. This made the insurgents bolder ; so they 
went on rioting away, striking off the heads of those who did not, at 
a moment’s notice, declare for King Richard and the people, and 
killing as many of the unpopular persons whom they supposed to be 
their enemies as they could by any means lay hold of. In this manner 
they passed one very violent day, and then proclamation w^as maide 
that the King would meet them at Mile-end, and grant their requests. 

The rioters went to Mile-end to the number of sixty thousand, and 
the King qiet them there, and to the King the rioters peaceably pro- 
posed four conditions. First, that neither they, nor their children, 
nor any coming after them, should be made slaves any more. Second^, 
that the rent of land should be fixed at a certain price in money, 
instead of being paid in service. Thirdly, that they should have 
liberty to buy and sell in all markets and public places, like other 
free men. Fourthly, that they should be pardoned for past offences. 
Heaven know^s, there w^as nothing very unreasonable in these pro- 
posals ! The young King deceitfully pretended to think so, and kept 
thirty clerks up, all night, w^riting out a charter accordingly. 

Now, Wat Tyler himself w^anted more than this. He wanted the 
entire abolition of the forest law^s. He was not at Mile-end with the 
rest, but, while that meeting was being held, broke into the Tower of 
London and slew' the archbishop and the treasurer, for whose heads 
the people had cried out loudly the day before. He and his men even 
thrust their sw^ords into the bed of the Princess of Wales while the 
Princess was in it, to make certain that none of their enemies were 
concealed there. , 

So, Wat and his men still continued armed, and rode about the city* 
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Next morning, the King with a small train of some sixty gentlemen — 
among whom was Walworth the Mayor— rode into Smithfield, and 
saw Wat and his people at a little distance. Says Wat to his men, 
“ There is the King. I will go speak with him, and tell him what we 
want.” 

Straightway Wat rode up to him, and began to talk. “ King,” says 
Wat, “ dost thou see all my men there ” 

Ay,” says the King. Why ? ” 

Because,” says Wat, “ they are all at my command, and have sworn 
to do whatever I bid them.” 

Some declared afterwards that as Wat said this, he laid his hand 
on the King's bridle. Others declare'^ that hr -vas ;^een to pL^y with 
his own dagger. I think, myself, that he iurt spoke to the King like 
a rough, angry man as he was, and did nctning more. At any rate he 
was expecting no attack, and preparing for no resistance, when 
Walworth the Mayor did the not very valiant deed of drawing a short 
SW’ord and stabbing him in the throat. He dropped from his horse, 
and one of the King’s people speedily finished him. So fell Wat 
Tyler. Fawners and flattereis made a mighty triumph of it, and set 
up a cry which will occasionally find an echo to this day. But Wat 
was a hard-working man, who had suffered much, and had been foully 
outraged ; and it is probable that he was a man of a much higher 
nature and a much braver spirit than any of the parasites who exulted 
then, or have exulted since, over his defeat. 

Seeing Wat down, his men immediately bent their bows to avenge 
his fall. If the young King had not had presence of mind at that 
dangerous moment, both he and the Mayor to boot, might have 
followed T)der pretty fast. But the King riding up to the crowd, cried 
out that Tyler was a traitor, and that he would be their leader. They 
were so taken hy surprise, that they set up a great shouting, and 
followed the boy until he was met at Islington by a large body of 
soldiers. 

The end of this rising was the then usual end. As soon as the 
King found himself safe, he unsaid all he had said, and undid all he 
had done ; some fifteen hundred of the rioters were tried (mostly in 
Essex) with great rigour, and executed with great cruelty. Many of 
of them were hanged on gibbets, and left there as a terror to the 
country people ; and, because their miserable friends took some of 
the bodies down to bury, the King ordered the rest to be chained up 
— which was the beginning of the barbarous custom of hanging in 
chains. The King’s falsehood in this business makes such a pitiful 
figure, that I think Wat Tyler appears in history as beyond comparison 
the truer and more respectable man of the two. 

Richard was now sixteen years of age, and married Anne of Bohemia, 
an excellent princess, who was called “the good Queen Anne.” She 
deserved a better husband ; for the King had been fawned and 
flattered into a treacherous, wasteful, dissolute, bad 3'oung man. 

There were two Popes at this time (as if one were not enough !), 
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and their quarrels involved Europe in a great deal of trouble, Scot* 
land was still troublesome too ; and at home there was much jealousy 
and distrust, and plotting and counter-plotting, because the King 
feared the ambition of his relations, and particularly of his uncle, the 
Duke of Lancaster, and the Duke had his party against the King, and 
the King had his party against the Duke. Nor were these home 
troubles lessened when the Duke went to Castile to urge his claim to 
the crown of that kingdom ; for then the Duke of Gloucester, another 
of Richard’s uncles, opposed him, and influenced the Parliament to 
demand the dismissal of the King’s favourite ministers. The King 
said in reply, that he would not for such men dismiss the meanest 
servant in his kitchen. But, it had begun to signify little what a 
King said when a Parliament was determined ; so Richard was at 
last obliged to give way, and to agree to another Government of the 
kingdom, under a commission of fourteen nobles, for a year. His 
uncle of Gloucester was at the head of this commission, and, in fact, 
appointed everybody composing it. 

Having done all this, the King declared as soon as he saw an 
opportunity that he had never meant to do it, and that it was all 
illegal ; and he got the judges secretly to sign a declaration to that 
effect. The secret oozed out directly, and was carried to the Duke 
of Gloucester. The Duke of Gloucester, at the head of forty thousand 
men, met the King on his entering into London to enforce his 
authority ; the King was helpless against him ; his favourites and 
ministers were impeached and were mercilessly executed. Among 
them were two men whom the people regarded with very different 
feelings; one, Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice, who was hate^l for 
having made what was called “ the bloody circuit” to try the rioters ; 
the other. Sir Simon Burley, an honourable knight, who had been the 
dear friend of the Black Prince, and the governor and guardian of 
the King. For this gentleman’s life the good Queen even begged of 
Gloucester on her knees ; but Gloucester (with or without reason) 
feared and hated him, and replied, that if she valued her husband’s 
crown, she had better beg no more. All this was done under what 
was called by some the wonderful — and by others, with better reason, 
the merciless — Parliament. 

But Gloucester’s power was not to last for ever. He held it for 
only a year longer ; in which year the famous battle of Otterbourne, 
sung in the old ballad of Chevy Chase, was fought. When the year 
was out, the King, turning suddenly to Gloucester, in the midst of a 
great council said, “Uncle, how old am I?” “Your highness,” 
returned the Duke, “is in your twenty-second year.” “Am I so 
much ? ” said the King, “ then I will manage my own affairs ! I am 
much obliged to you. my good, lords, for your past services, but I 
need them no more.” He followed this up by appointing a new 
Chancellor and a new Treasurer, and announced to the people that he 
had resumed the government. He held/ it for eight years without 
opposition. Through all that time, he kept his determination to 
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inevenge himself some day upon his uncle Gloucester, in his own 
breast. 

^t last the good Queen died, and then the King, desiring to take a 
seconfl wife, proposed to his council that he should marry Isabella, of 
France, the daughter of Charles the Sixth : who, the French courtiers 
said (as the English courtiers had said of Richard), was a marvel of 
beauty and wit, and quite a phenomenon — of seven years old. The 
council were divided about this marriage, but it took place. * It 
secured peace between England arl France for a quarter of a century j 
bnt it was strongly opposed to the prejudices of the English people. 
The Duke of Gloucester, who was anxious to take the occasion of 
making himselt popular, declaimed against i<^ loudly, and this at 
length decided the King to execute the vengeance he had been nursing 
so long. 

He went with a gay company to the Duke of Gloucester’s house, 
Pleshey Castle, in Essex, where the Duke, suspecting nothing, came 
out into the court-yard to receive his royal visitor. While the King 
conversed in a friendly manner wdih the Duchess, the Duke w^as 
quietly seized, hurried awa}, shipped for Calais, and lodged in the 
castle there. His friends, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, were 
taken in the same treacherous manner, and confined to their castles. 
A few days after, at Nottingham, they were impeached of high 
treason. The Earl of Arundel was condemned and beheaded, and the 
Earl of Warwick was banished. Then, a w rit w^as sent by a messenger 
to the Governor of Calais, requiring him to send the Duke of 
Gloucester over to be tried. In three fayc; he returned an answer 
that he could not do that, because the Duke of Gloucester had died 
in prison. The Duke was declared a traitor, his property was con- 
fiscated to the King, a real or pretended confession he had made 
in prison to one of the Justices of the Common Pleas was pro- 
duced against him, and there was an end of the matter. How the 
unfortunate Duke died, very few cared to know. Whether he really 
died naturally ; whether he killed himself ; whether, by the King’s 
order, he was strangled, or smothered between two beds (as a serving- 
man of the Governor’s named Hall did afterwards declare), cannot 
be discovered. There is not much doubt that he was killed, somehow 
or other, by his nephew’s orders. Among the most active nobles in 
these proceedings were the King’s cousin, Henry Bolingbroke, whom 
the King had made Duke of Hereford to smooth down the old 
family quarrels, and some others : who had in the family-plotting 
times done just such acts themselves as they now condemned in the 
Duke. They seem to have been a corrupt set of men ; but such men 
were easily found about the Court in such days. 

The people murmured at all this, and were still very sore about 
the French marriage. The nobles saw how little the King cared for 
law, and how crafty he was, and began to be somewhat afraid of 
themselves. The King’s life was a life of continued feasting and 
excess ; his retinue, down to the meanest servants, were dressed in 
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the most costly manner, and caroused at his tables, it is related, tathe 
number of ten thousand persons every day. He himself, surrounded 
by a body of ten thousand archers, and enriched by a duty on wool 
which the Commons had granted him for life, saw no danger of ever 
being otherwise than powerful and absolute, and was as fierce and 
haughty as a King could be. 

He had two of his old enemies left, in the persons of the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk. Sparing these no more than the others, he 
tampered with the Duke of Hereford until he got him to declare 
before the Council that the Duke of Norfolk had lately held some 
treasonable talk \^ith him, as he was riding near Brentford ; and that 
he had told him, among other things, that he could not believe the 
King'’s oath — which nobody could, I should think. For this treachery 
he obtained a pardon, and the Duke of Norfolk was summoned to 
appear and defend himself. As he denied the charge and said his 
accuser was a liar and a traitor, both noblemen, according to the 
manner of those times, were held in custody, and the truth was ordered 
to be decided by wager of battle at Coventry. This wager of battle 
meant that whosoever w^on the combat was to be considered in the 
right ; which nonsense meant in effect, that no strong man could ever 
be wrong. A great holiday was made ; a great crowd assembled, 
w'ith much parade and show" ; and the tw"o combatants were about to 
rush at each other wdth their lances, wdien the King, sitting in a 
pavilion to see fair, threw dowm the truncheon he carried in his hand, 
and forbade the battle. The Duke of Hereford w^as to be banished for 
ten }ears, and the Duke of Norfolk wtis to be banished for life. So 
said the King. The Duke of Hereford w’ent to France, and w^ent no 
farther. The Duke of Norfolk made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and afterwards died at Venice of a broken heart. 

Faster and fiercer, after this, the King w"ent on in his career. The 
Duke of Lancaster, who was the father of the Duke of Hereford, died 
soon after the departure of his son ; and the King, although he had 
solemnly granted to that son leave to inherit his father’s property, 
if it should come to him during his banishment, immediately seized 
it all, like a robber. The judges w^ere so afraid of him, that they 
disgraced themselves by declaring this theft to be just and lawful. 
His avarice knew' no bounds. He outlawed seventeen counties at 
once, on a frivolous pretence, merely to raise money by way of fines 
tor misconduct. In short, he did as many dishonest things as he 
could ; and cared so little for the discontent of his subjects — though 
even the spaniel favourites began to wdiisper to him that there was 
such a thing as discontent afloat — that he took that time, of all 
others, for leaving England and making an expedition against the 
Irish. 

He was scarcely gone, leaving the Duke of York Regent in his 
absence, when his cousin, Henry of Hereford, came over from France 
to claim the rights of w'hich he had bee^n so monstrously deprived. 
He was immediately joined by the two great Earls of Northumberland 
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9nd Westmoreland ; and hiS uncle, the Regent, finding the King’s 
cause unpopular, and tlie disinclination of the army to act against 
Henry, very strong, withdrew with the royal forces towards Bristol, 
Henry at the head of an army, came from Yorkshire (where he had 
landed) to London and followed him. They joined their forces — 
how they brought that about, is not distinctly understood — and pro-» 
ceeded to Bristol Castle, whither three noblemen had taken the young 
Queen. The castle surrendering, they presently put those three noble- 
men to death. The Regent then r^'niained there, and Henry went on 
to Chester. 

All this time, the boisterous weather had prevented the King from 
receiving intelligence of what had occuired. ^t length it was conveyed 
to him in Ireland, and he sent over the Eari of S/vLISi^ury, who, land- 
ing at Conway, rallied the Welshmen, and w.ated for the King a whole 
fortnight ; at the end of that time the Welshmen, who were perhaps 
not very warm for him in the beginning, quite cooled down and went 
home. When the King did land on the coast at lar>t, he came with a 
pretty good power, but his men cared nothing for him, and quickly 
deserted. Supposing the Welshmen to be still at Conway, he disguised 
himself as a priest, and made for that place in company with his 
two brothers and some few of their adherents. But, there were no 
Welshmen left — only Salisbury and a hundred soldiers. In this 
distress, the King’s two brothers, Exeter and Surrey, offered to go 
to Henry to learn what his intentions were. Surrey, who was true 
to Richard, was put into prison. Exeter, who was false, took the 
royal badge, which was a hart, off hi*' shield, and assumed the 
rose, the badge of Henry. After this, it was pretty plain to the King 
what Henry’s intentions were, without sending any more messengers 
to ask. 

The fallen King, thus deserted — hemmed in on all sides, and 
pressed with hunger — rode here and rode there, and went to this 
castle, and went to that castle, endeavouring to obtain some provisions, 
but could find none. He rode wretchedly back to Conway, and there 
surrendered himself to the Earl of Northumberland, who came from 
Henry, in reality to take him prisoner, but in appearance to offer 
terms ; and whose men were hidden not far off. By this Earl he was 
conducted to the castle of Flint, where his cousin Henry met him, and 
dropped on his knee as if he were still respectful to his sovereign. 

“ Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said the King, ‘‘ you are very w^elcome ” 
(very welcome, no doubt ; but he w^ould have been more so, in chains 
or without a head). 

“ My lord,” replied Henry, I am come a little before my time ; 
but, with your good pleasure. I will show you the reason. Your 
people complain with some bitterness, that you have ruled them 
rigorously for two-and-twenty years. Now% if it please God, I will 
help you to govern them better in future.” 

“ Fair cousin,” replied the abject King, “ since it pleaseth you, it 
pleaseth me mightily.” 
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^ After this, the trumpets sounded, and the King was stuck on a 
stretched horse, and carried prisoner to Chester, where he was made 
td'Wsi^e a proclamation, calling a Parliament. From Chester he was 
taken on towards London. At Lichfield he tried to escape by getting 
out of a window and letting himself down into a garden ; it was all 
in vain, however, and he was carried on and shut up in the Tower, 
where no one pitied him, and where the whole people, whose patience 
he had quite tired out, reproached him without mercy. Before he got 
there, it is related that his very dog left him and departed from his 
side to lick the hand of Henry. 

The day before the Parliament met, a deputation went to this 
wretched King, and told him that he had promised the Earl of 
Northumberland at Conway Castle to resign the crown. He said he 
was quite ready to do it, and signed a paper in which he renounced 
his authority and absolved his people from their allegiance to him. 
He had so little spirit left that he gave his royal ring to his triumphant 
cousin Henry with his own hand, and said, that if he could have had 
leave to appoint a successor, that same Henry was the man of all 
others whom he would have named. Next day, the Parliament 
assembled in Westminster Hall, where Henry sat at the side of the 
throne, which was empty and covered with a cloth of gold. The 
paper just signed by the King was read to the multitude amid shouts 
of joy, which were echoed through all the streets ; when some of the 
noise had died away, the King was formally deposed. Then Henry 
arose, and, making the sign of the cross on his forehead and breast, 
challenged the realm of England as his right ; the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York seated him on the throne. 

The multitude shouted again, and the shouts re-echoed throughout 
all the streets No one remembered, now, that Richard the Second 
had ever been the most beautiful, the wisest, and the best of princes ; 
and he now made living (to my thinking) a far more sorry spectacle 
in the Tower of London, than Wat Tyler had made, lying dead, 
among the hoofs of the royal horses in Smithfield. 

The Poll-tax died with Wat. The Smiths to the King and Royal 
Family, could make no chains in which the King could hang the 
people’s recollection of him ; so the Poll-tax was never collected. 


CHAPTER XX 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE FOURTH, CALLED BOLINGBROKE 

During the last reign, the preaching of Wickliffe against the pride 
and cunning of the Pope and all his men, had made a great noise in 
England. Whether the new King wished to be in favour with the 
priests, or whether he hoped, by pretendjng to be very religious, to 
cheat Heaven itself into the belief that he was not an usurper, I don’t 
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know. Both suppositions are likely enough. It is certain that he 
began his reign by making a strong show against the followers of 
Wicklitfe, who were called Lollards, or heretics — although his father, 
John of Gaunt, had been of that way of thinking, as he himself had 
been more than suspected of being. It is no less certain that he first 
established in England the detestable and atrocious custom, brought 
from abroad, of burning those people as a punishment for their 
opinions. It was the importation into England of one of the practices 
of what was called the Holy InquiLition : which was the most unholy 
and the most infamous tribunal that ever disgraced mankind, and 
made men more like demons than followers of Our Saviour. 

No real right to the crown, as you know, was in this King. Edward 
Mortimer, the young Earl of March — who v^as onl^ eight or nine 
years old, and who was descended from the Duke of Clarence, the 
elder, brother of Henry’s father — was, by succession, the real heir to 
the throne. However, the King got his sou declared Prince of Wales ; 
and, obtaining possession of the young Earl of March and his little 
brother, kept them in confinement (but not severely) in Windsor 
Castle. He then required the Parliament to decide what was to be 
done with the deposed King, who was quiet enough, and who only 
said that he hoped his cousin Henry would be “a good lord” to him. 
The Parliament replied that they would recommend his being kept 
in some secret place where the people could not resort, and where his 
friends could not be admitted to see him. Henry accordingly passed 
this sentence upon him, and it now began to be pretty clear to the 
nation that Richard the Second would not Kve very long. 

It was a noisy Parliament, as it was an unprincipled one, and the 
Lords quarrelled so violently among themselves as to which of them 
had been loyal and which disloyal, and which consistent and which 
inconsistent, that forty gauntlets are said to have been thrown upon 
the floor at one time as challenges to as many battles : the truth being 
that they were all false and base together, and had been, at one time 
with the old King, and at another time with the new one, and seldom 
true for any length of time to any one. They soon began to plot 
again. A conspiracy was formed to invite the King to a tournament 
at Oxford, and then to take him by surprise and kill him. This 
murderous enterprise, which was agreed upon at secret meetings in 
the house of the Abbot of Westminster, was betrayed by the Earl of 
Rutland — one of the conspirators. The King, instead of going to the 
tournament or staying at Windsor (where the conspirators suddenl}^ 
went, on finding themselves discovered, with the hope of seizing him), 
retired to London, proclaimed them all traitors, and advanced upon 
them with a great force. They retired into the west of England, 
proclaiming Richard King ; but, the people rose against them, and 
they were all slain. Their treason hastened the death of the deposed 
monarch. Whether he was killed by hired assassins, or whether he 
was starved to death, or whether he refused food on hearing of his 
brothers being killed (who were in that plot), is very doubtful. He 
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met his death somehow ; and his body was publicly shown at St. 

Cathedral witli only the lower part of the face uncovered. I 
can scarcely doubt that he was lulled by the King’s orders. 

The French wife of the miserable Richard was now only ten years 
old ; and, when her father, Charles of France, heard of her misfortunes 
and of her lonely condition in England, he went mad : as he had 
several times done before, during the last five or six years. The 
French Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon took up the poor girl’s 
cause, without caring much about it, but on the chance of getting 
something out of England. The people of Bordeaux, who had a sort 
of superstitious attachment to the memory^ of Richard, because he was 
born there, swore by the Lord that he had been the best man in all his 
kingdom — which was going rather far — and promised to do great 
things against the English. Nevertheless, when they came to consider 
that they, and the whole pedple of France, were ruined by their own 
nobles, and that the English rule was much the better of the two, 
they cooled down again ; and the two Dukes, although they were very 
great men, could do nothing without them. Then, began negotiations 
between France and England for the sending home to Paris of the 
poor little Queen with all her jewels and her fortune of two hundred 
thousand francs in gold. The King was quite willing to restore the 
young lady, and even the jewels ; but he said he really could not part 
with the money. So, at last she was safely deposited at Paris without 
her fortune, and then the Duke of Burgundy (who was cousin to the 
French King) began to quarrel with the Duke of Orleans (who was 
brother to the French King) about the whole matter ; and those t\w 
Dukes made France even more wretched than ever. 

As the idea of conquering Scotland was still popular at home, thV 
King marched to the riv'er Tyne and demanded homage of the King 
of that country. This being refused, he advanced to Edinburgh, but 
did little there ; for, his army being in want of provisions, and the 
Scotch being very careful to hold him in chf^ck without giving battle, 
he was obliged to retire. It is to his immortal honour that in this 
sally he burnt no villages and slaughtered no people, but was par- 
ticularly careful that his army should be merciful and harmless. It 
was a great example in those ruthless times. 

A war among the border people of England and Scotland went on 
for twelve months, and then the Earl of Northumberland, the nobleman 
who had helped Henry to the crown, began to rebel against him — 
probably because nothing that Henry could do for him would satisfy 
his extravagant expectations. There was a certain Welsh gentleman, 
named Owen Glendower, who had been a student in one of the Inns 
of Court, and had afterwards been in the service of the late King, 
whose Welsh property was taken from him by a powerful lord related 
to the present King, who was his neighbour. Appealing for redress, 
and getting none, he took up arms, was made an outlaw, and declared 
himself sovereign of Wales. He pretended to be a magician ; and 
not only were the Welsh people stupid enough to believe him, but. 
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even Henry believed him too ; for, making three expeditions into 
Wales, and being three times driven back by the wildness of the 
country, the bad weather, and the skill of Glendower, he thought he 
was defeated by the Welshman’s magic arts. However, he took Lord 
Grey and Sir Edward Mortimer prisoners, and allowed the relatives 
of Lord Grey to ransom him, but would not extend such favour to 
Sir Edward Mortimer. Now, Heniy Percy, called Hotspur, son of 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was married to Mortimer’s sister, is 
supposed to have taken offence at this ; and, therefore, in conjunction 
with his father and some others, to have joined Owen Glendower, and 
risen against Henry. It is by no means clear that th»s was the real 
cause of the conspiracy ; but perhaps it '-^’as made the pretext, li was 
formed, and was very powerful , including Archbishop of 

York, and the Earl of Douglas, a powerlul and biave Scottish 
nobleman. The King was prompt and active, and the twe armies 
met at Shrewsbury. 

There were about fourteen thousand men in each. The old Earl 
of Northumberland being sick, the rebel forces were led by his son. 
The King wore plain armour to deceive the enemy ; and four noble- 
men, with the same object, wore the royal arms. The rebel charge 
was so furious, that every one of those gentlemen was killed, the royal 
standard was beaten down, and the young Prince of Wales was 
severely wounded in the face. But he was one of the bra\est and 
best soldiers that ever lived, and he fought &0 well, and the King’s 
troops' were so encouraged by his bold example, that they rallied 
immediately, and cut the enemy’s forces all tc pieces. Hotspur was 
killed by an arrow in the brain, and the n ut was so complete that 
the whole rebellion was struck down by this one blow. The Earl of 
Northumberland surrendered himself soon after hearing of the death 
of his son, and reced ed a pardon of all his offences. 

There were some Hngerings of rebellion yet : Ow'en Glendow^er 
being retired to Wales, and a preposterous story being spread among 
the ignorant people that King Richard was still alive. How^ they 
could have believed such nonsense it is difficult to imagine ; but they 
certainly did suppose that the Court fool of the late King, who w^as 
something like him, was he, himself ; so that it seemed as if, after 
giving so much trouble to the country in his life, he was still to 
trouble it after his death. This was not the w'orst. The young Earl 
of March and his brother were stolen out of Windsor Castle. Being 
retaken, and being found to have been spirited away by one Lady 
Spencer, she accused her own brother, that Earl of Rutland who w^as 
in the former conspiracy and was now’' Duke of York, of being in the 
plot. For this he was ruined in fortune, though not put to death ; 
and then another plot arose among the old Earl of Northumberland, 
some other lords, and that same Scroop, Archbishop of York, who 
w'as with the rebels before. These conspirators caused a waiting to 
be posted on the church doors, accusing the King of a variety of 
crimes ; but, the King being eager and vigilant to oppose them, they 
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were all taken, and the Archbishop was executed. This was the first 
time that a great churchman had been slain by the law in England ; 
but the King was resolved that it should be done, and done it was. 

The next most remarkable event of this time was the seizure, by 
Henry, of the heir to the Scottish throne — ames, a boy of nine years 
old. He had been put aboard-ship by his father, the Scottish King 
^ Robert, to save him from the designs of his uncle, when, on his way 
to France, he was accidentally taken by some English cruisers. He 
remained a prisoner in England for nineteen years, and became in his 
prison a student and a famous poet. 

With the exception of occasional troubles with the Welsh and with 
the French, the rest of King Henry’s reign was quiet enough. But, 
the King was far from happy, and probably was troubled in his con- 
science by knowing that he had usurped the crown, and had occasioned 
the death of his miserable cousin. The Prince of Wales, though 
brave and generous, is said to have been wild and dissipated, and even 
to have drawn his sword on Gascoigne, the Chief Justice of the King!s 
Bench, because he was firm in dealing impartially with one of his 
dissolute companions. Upon this the Chief Justice is said to have 
ordered him immediately to prison ; the Prince of Wales is said to 
have submitted with a good grace ; and the King is said to have 
exclaimed, “ Happy is the monarch who has so just a judge, and a son 
so willing to obey the laws.” This is all very doubtful, and so^is 
another story (of which Shakespeare has made beautiful use), that the 
Prince once took the crown out of his father’s chamber as he was 
sleeping, and tried it on his own head. 

The King’s health sank more and more, and he became subject to 
violent eruptions on the face and to bad epileptic fits, and his spirits 
sank every day. At last, as he was praying before the shrine of St. 
Edward, at Westminster Abbey, he was seized with a terrible fit, and 
was carried into the Abbot’s chamber, where he presently died. It 
had been foretold that he would die at Jerusalem, which certainly is 
not, and never was, Westminster. But, as the Abbot’s room had long 
been called the Jerusalem chamber, people said it was all the same 
thing, and were quite satisfied with the prediction. 

The King died on the 20th of March 1413, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. He was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. He had been twice married, and had by his 
first wife a family of four sons and two daughters. Considering his 
duplicity before he came to the throne, his unjust seizure of it, and 
above all, his making that monstrous law for the burning of what the 
priests called heretics, he was a reasonably good king, as kings went 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE FIFTH 

First Part 

The Prince of Wales began his reign like a generous and honest man. 
He set the young Earl of March fre? ; he restored their estates and 
their honours to the Percy family, who had lost theni by their rebellion 
against his father ; he ordered the imbecile and unfortunate Richard 
to be honourably buried among the Kings of England ; and he dis- 
missed all his wild companions, vvith assutances ^hat they should not 
want, if they would resolve to be steady, faithful, and true 

It is much easier to burn men than to burn th*'ir opinions ; and 
those of the Lollards were spreading every day. The Lollards were 
represented by the priests — probably falsely for the most part — to 
entertain treasonable designs against the new King ; and Henry, 
suffering himself to be worked upon by these representations, sacri- 
ficed his friend Sir John Oldcastle, the Lord Cobham, to them, after 
trying in vain to convert him by arguments. He was declared guilty, 
as the head of the sect, and sentenced to the flames ; but he escaped 
from the Tower before the day of execution (postponed for fifty days 
by the King himself), and summoned the Lc»llards to meet him near 
London on a certain day. So the priests told the King, at least. I 
doubt whether there was any conspiracy beyond such as was got up 
by their agents. On the day appointed, instead of five-and-twenty 
thousand men, under the command of Sir John Oldcastle, in the 
meadows of St. Giles, the King found only eighty men, and no Sir 
John at all. There was, in another place, an addle-headed brewer, 
who had gold trappings to his horses, and a pair of gilt spurs in his 
breast — expecting to be made a knight next day by Sir John, and so 
to gain the right to wear them, — but there was no Sir John, nor did 
anybody give information respecting him, though the King offered 
great rewards for such intelligence. Thirty of these unfortunate 
Lollards were hanged and drawn immediately, and were then burnt, 
gallows and all ; and the various prisons in and around London were 
crammed full of others. Some of these unfortunate men made various 
confessions of treasonable designs ; out, such confessions were easily 
got, under torture and the fear of fire, and are very little to be trusted. 
To finish the sad story of Sir John Oldcastle at once, I may mention 
that he escaped into Wales, and remained there safely, for four years. 
When discovered by Lord Powis, it is very doubtful if he would have 
been taken alive — so great was the old soldier’s bra very — if a miserable 
old woman had not come behind him and broken his legs with a stool. 
He was carried to London in a horse-litter, was fastened by an iron 
chain to a gibbet, and so roasted to death. 

To make the state of France as plain as I can in a few words, I 
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s|i«uld tell you that the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
commonly called “John without fear,” had had a grand reconciliation 
of their quarrel in the last reign, and had appeared to be quite in a 
heavenly state of mind. Immediately after which, on a Sunday, in 
the public streets of Paris, the Duke of Orleans was murdered by a 
party of twenty men, set on by the Duke of Burgundy — according to 
his own deliberate confession. The widow of King Richard hatd been 
married in France to the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans. The 
poor mad King was quite powerless to help her, and the Duke of 
Burgundy became the real master of France. Isabella dying, her 
husband (Duke of Orleans since the death of his father) married the 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac, who, being a much abler man 
than his young son-in-law, headed his party ; thence called after him 
Armagnacs. Thus, France was now in this terrible condition, that it 
had in it the party of the ^King’s son, the Dauphin Louis; the party 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who was the father of the Dauphin’s ill- 
used wife ; and the party of the Armagnacs ; all hating each other ; 
all fighting together ; all composed of the most depraved nobles that 
the earth has ever known ; and all tearing unhappy France to pieces. 

The late King had watched these dissensions from England, sensible 
(like the French people) that no enemy of France could injure her 
more than her own nobility. The present King now advanced a claim 
to the French throne. His demand being, of course, refused, he 
reduced his proposal to a certain large amount of French lerrito^, 
and to demanding the French Princess, Catherine, in marriage> with 
a fortune of two millions of golden crowns. He was offered less 
territory and fewer crowns, and no Princess ; but he calM'his ambas- 
sadors home and prepared for war. Then, he proposed to take the 
Princess with one million of crowns. The French Court replied that 
he should have the Princess with two hundred thousand crowms less ; 
he said this would not do (he had never seen the Princess in his life), 
and assembled his army at Southampton. There was a short plot at 
home just at that time, for deposing him, and making the Earl of 
March king ; but the conspirators were all speedily condemned and 
executed, and the King embarked for France. 

It is dreadful to observe how long a bad example will be followed ; 
but, it Is encouraging to know that a good example is never thrown 
away. The King’s first act on disembarking at the mouth of the river 
Seine, three miles from Harfleur, was to imitate his father, and to 
proclaim his solemn orders that the lives and property of the peaceful 
inhabitants should be respected on pain of death. It is agreed by 
French writers, to his lasting renown, that even while his soldiers 
were suffering the greatest distress from want of food, these commands 
were rigidly obeyed. 

With an army in all of thirty thousand men, he besieged the town 
of Harfleur both by sea and land for five weeks ; at the end of which 
time the town surrendered, and the inl'^bitants were allowed to depart 
with only fivepence each, and a part of their clothes. All the rest of 
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thefr possessions was divideci amongst the English anny. But, that 
army suffered so much, in spite of its successes, from disease and priva- 
tion, that it was already reduced one half. Still, the King was deter- 
mined not to retire until he had struck a greater blow. Therefore, 
against the advice of all his counsellors, he moved on with his little 
force towards Calais. When he came up to the river Somme he was 
unable to cross, in consequence of the fort being fortified ; and, as the 
English moved up the left bank of the river looking for a crossing, 
the French, who had broken all the bridges, moved up the right bank, 
watching them, and waiting to attack them when they should try to 
pass it. At last the English found a crossing and got sauly over. 
The French held a council of war at Rouen, resolved to gi^e the 
English battle, and sent heralds to King Henry to know by which 
road he was going. “By the road that .vill tak^ me straight to 
Calais ! ” said the King, and sent them away with a present of a 
hundred crowns. 

The English moved on, until they beheld the French, and then the 
King gave orders to form in line of battle. The French not coming 
on, the army broke up after remaining in battle array till night, and 
got good rest and refreshment at a neighbouring village. The French 
were now lying in another village, through \\hich they knew the 
English must pass. They were resolved that the English should 
^'gin the battle. The English had no means of retreat, if their King 
Jf^d any such intention ; and so the two armies passed the night, close^ 
together. 

To understand these armies well, you must bear in mind that the 
immense French army had, amongst its notable persons, almost the 
whole of that wicked nobility, wdiose debauchery had made France a 
desert ; and so besotted were they by pride, and by contempt for the 
common people, that they had scarcely any bowmen (if indeed they 
had any at all) in their whole enormous number : which, compared 
with the English army, was at least as six to one. For these proud 
fools had said that the bow was not a fit weapon for knightly hands, 
and that France must be defended by gentlemen only. We shall see, 
presently, what hand the gentlemen made of it. 

Now, on the English side, among the little force, there was a good 
proportion of men who were not gentlemen by any means, but who 
were good stout archers for all that. Among them, in the morning — 
having slept little at night, while the French were carousing and 
making sure of victory — the King rode, on a grey horse ; wearing on 
his head a helmet of shining steel, surmounted by a crown of gold, 
sparkling with precious stones ; and bearing over his armour, em- 
broidered together, the arms of England and the arms of France. 
The archers looked at the shining helmet and the crown of gold and 
the sparkling jewels, and admired them all ; but, what they admired 
most was the King’s cheerful face, and his bright blue eye, as he told 
them that, for himself, he had made up his mind to conquer there or 
to die there, and that England should never have a ransom to pay for 
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Mnt, There was one brave knight who chanced to say that he wished 
^me of the many gallant gentlemen and good soldiers, who were then 
idle at home in England, were there to increase their numbers. But 
the King told him that, for his part, he did not wish for one more 
man. ** The fewer we have,” said he, the greater will be the honour 
we shall win ! ” His men, being now all in good heart, were refreshed 
with bread and wine, and heard prayers, and waited quietly for the 
French. The King waited for the French, because they were drawn 
up thirty deep (the little English force was only three deep), on very 
difficult and heavy ground ; and he knew that when they moved, there 
must be confusion among them. 

As they did not move, he sent off two parties : one to lie concealed 
in a wood on the left of the French ; the other, to set fire to some 
houses behind the French after the battle should be begun. This 
was scarcely done, wdien three of the proud French gentlemen, who 
w^ere to defend their country without any help from the base peasants, 
came riding out, calling upon the English to surrender. The King 
warned those gentlemen himself to retire with all speed if they cared 
for their lives, and ordered the English banners to advance. ,Upon 
that, Sir Thomas Erpingham, a great English general, who com- 
manded the archers, threw his truncheon into the air, joyfully ; and all 
the English men, kneeling down upon the ground and biting it as if 
they took possession of the country, rose up with a great shout and fell 
upon the French. 

Every archer was furnished wdth a great stake tipped with iron ; 
and his orders w’-ere, to thrust this stake into the ground, to discharge 
his arrow, and then to fall back, wffien the French horsemen came on. 
As the haughty French gentlemen, wffio were to break the English 
archers and utterly destroy them with their knightly lances, came 
riding up, they were received with such a blinding storm of arrows, 
that they broke and turned. Horses and men rolled over one another, 
and the confusion was terrific. Those who rallied and charged the 
archers got among the stakes on slippery and boggy ground, and were 
so bewildered that the English archers — who wore no armour, and 
even took off their leathern coats to be more active — cut them to pieces, 
root and branch. Only three French horsemen got within the stakes, 
and those were instantly despatched. All this time the dense French 
army, being in armour, were sinking knee-deep into the mire ; while 
the light English archers, half-naked, were as fresh and active as if 
they were fighting on a marble floor. 

But now, the second division of the French coming to the relief of 
the first, closed up in a firm mass ; the English, headed by the King, 
attacked them ; and the deadliest part of the battle began. The King’s 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, was struck down, and numbers of the 
French surrounded him ; but, King Henry, standing over the body, 
fought like a lion until they were beaten off. 

Presently, came up a band of eighteen French knights, bearing the 
banner of a certain French lord, who had sworn to kill or take the 
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Engflish King. One of them stnick him such a blow with a battle- 
axe that he reeled and fell upon his knees ; but, his faithful men, 
immediately closing round him, killed every one of those eighteen 
knights, and so that French lord never kept his oath. 

The French Duke of Alen^on, seeing this, made a desperate charge, 
and cut his way close up to the Royal Standard of England. He 
beat down the Duke of York, who was standing near it ; and, when 
the King came to his rescue, struck off a piece of the crown he wore. 
But, he never struck another blow in this world ; for, even as he was 
in the act of saying who he was, and that he suriendered to the King ; 
and even as the King stretched out his hand to give him a safe and 
honourable acceptance of the offer; he fell dead, ’'leiccd by innumer- 
able wounds. 

The death of this nobleman decided the battle. The third division 
of the French army, which had never struck a blow yet, and which 
was, in itself, more than double the whole English power, broke and 
fled. At this time of the fight, the English, who as yet had made no 
prisoners, began to take them in immense numbers, and were still 
occupied in doing so, or in killing those who would not surrender, 
when a great noise arose in the rear of the French — their flying 
banners were seen to stop — and King Henry, supposing a great re- 
inforcement to have arrived, gave orders that all the prisoners should 
be put to death. As soon, however, as it was found that the noise was 
only occasioned by a body of plundering peasants, the terrible massacre^ 
was stopped. 

Then King Henry called to him the French herald, and asked him 
to whom the victory belonged. 

Tiie herald replied, To the King of England.” 

“ We have not made this havoc and slaughter,” said the King. It 
is the wrath of Heaven on the sins of France. What is the name of 
that castle yonder ? ” 

The herald answered him, “ My lord, it is the castle of Azincourt.” 

Said the King, From henceforth this battle shall be known to 
posterity, by the name of the battle of Azincourt.” 

Our English historians have made it Agincourt ; but, under that 
name, it will ever be famous in English annals. 

The loss upon the French side was enormous. Three Dukes were 
killed, two more were taken prisoners, seven Counts were killed, 
three more were taken prisoners, and ten thousand knights and 
gentlemen were slain upon the field. The English loss amounted to 
sixteen hundred men, among whom were the Duke of York and the 
Earl of Suffolk. 

War is a dreadful thing ; and it is appalling to know how the 
English were obliged, next morning, to kill those prisoners mortally 
wounded, who yet writhed in agony upon the ground ; how the dead 
upon the French side were stripped by their own countrymen and 
countrywomen, and afterwards buried in great pits ; how the dead 
upon the English side were piled up in a great barn, and how their 
( m 83 i > 31 
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l^&aies and the barn were all burned together. It is In such things, 
and in many more much too horrible to relate, that the real desolation 
and wickedness of war consist. Nothing can make war otherwise 
tlian horrible. But the dark side of it was little thought of and soon 
forgotten ; and it cast no shade of trouble on the English people, 
except on those who had lost friends or relations in the fight. They 
welcomed their King home with shouts of rejoicing, and plunged into 
the water to bear him ashore on their shoulders, and flocked out in 
crowds to welcome him in ever}' town through which he passed, and 
hung rich carpets and tapestries out of the windows, and strewed the 
streets with flowers, and made the fountains run with wine, as the 
great field of Agincourt had run with blood. 


.Second Part 

That proud and wicked French nobility who dragged their counl;.ry to 
destruction, and who were every day and every year regarded with 
deeper hatred and detestation in the hearts of the French people, 
learnt nothing, e\en from the defeat of Agincourt. So far from 
uniting against the common enemy, they became, among themselves, 
more violent, more bloody, and more false — if that were possible — 
than they had been before. The Count of Armagnac persuaded the 
French king to plunder of her treasures Queen Isabella of Bavaria, 
and to make her a prisoner. She, who had hitherto been the bitter 
enemy of the Duke of Burgundy, proposed to join him, in revenge. 
He carried her off to Troyes, where she proclaimed herself Regent;^# 
France, and made him her lieutenant. The Armagnac party 
that time possessed of Paris ; but, one of the gates of the city beibg 
secretly opened on a certain night to a party of the duke’s men, they 
got into Paris, threw into the prisons all the Armagnacs upon whom 
they could lay their hands, and, a few nights afterwards, with the aid 
of a furious mob of sixty thousand people, broke the prisons open, and 
killed them all. The former Dauphin was now dead, and the King’s 
third son bore the title. Him, in the height of this murderous scene, 
a French knight hurried out of bed, wrapped in a sheet, and bore 
away to Poitiers. So, when the revengeful Isabella and the Duke of 
Burgundy entered Paris in triumph after the slaughter of their 
enemies, the Dauphin was proclaimed at Poitiers as the real Regent. 

King Henry had not been idle since his victory of Agincourt, but 
had repulsed a brave attempt of the French to recover Harfleur ; had 
gradually conquered a great part of Normandy ; and, at this'crisis of 
affairs, took the important town of Rouen, after a siege of half a year. 
This great loss so alarmed the French, that the Duke of Burgundy 
proposed that a meeting to treat of peace should be held between the 
French and the English kings in a plain by the river Seine. On the 
appointed day, King Henry appeared there, with his two brothers, 
Clarence and Gloucester, and a thousand men. The unfortunate 
French King, being more mad than usual that day, could not come ; 
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but the Queen came, and with her the Princess Catherine : who was a 
very lovely creature, and who made a real impression on King Henry, 
now that he saw her for the first time. This was the most important 
circumstance that arose out of the meeting. 

As if it were impossible for a French nobleman of that time to be 
true to his word of honour in anything, Henry discovered that the 
Duke of Burgundy was, at that very moment, in secret treaty with the 
Dauphin ; and he therefore abandoned the negotiation. 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin, each of whom with the 
best reason distrusted the other as a noble rufiian surrounded by a 
party of noble ruffians, were rather at a loss how to p^-oceed after this ; 
but, at length they agreed to meet, on a bridge o^ er the river Yonne, 
where it was arranged that there should be two gates put up, 

with an empty space between them ; and tnat the Duke of Burgundy 
should come into that space by one gate, with ten men only ; and that 
the Dauphin should come into that space by the other gate, also with 
ten men, and no more. 

So far the Dauphin kept his word, but no farther. When the Duke 
of Burgundy w^as on his knee before him in the act of speaking, one 
of the Dauphin’s noble ruffians cut the said duke down with a small 
axe, and others speedily finished him. 

It was in vain for the Dauphin to pretend that this base murder 
was not done with his consent ; it was too bad, even for France, and 
caused a general horror. The Duke’s heir hastened to make a treaty 
with King Henry, and the French Queen engaged that her husband 
should consent to it, whatever it was. Henry made peace, on condi- 
tion of receiving the Princess Catherine in marriage, and being made 
Regent of France during the rest of the King’s lifetime, and succeed- 
ing to the French crown at his death. He was soon married to the 
beautiful Princess, and took her proudly home to England, where she 
was crowned with great honour and glory. 

This peace was called the Perpetual Peace ; we shall soon see how 
long it lasted. It gave great vsalisfaction to the French people, although 
they were so poor and miserable, that, at the time of the celebration of 
the Royal marriage, numbers of them were dying with starvation, on 
the dunghills in the streets of Paris. There was some resistance on 
the part of the Dauphin in some few parts of France, but King Henry 
beat it all down. 

And now, with his great possessions in France secured, and his 
beautiful wife to cheer him, and a son born to give him greater 
happiness, all appeared bright before him. But, in the fulness of his 
triumph and the height of his powei, Death came upon him, and liis 
day was done. When he fell ill at Vincennes, and found that he could 
not recover, he was very calm and quiet, and spoke serenely to those 
who wept around his bed. His wife and child, he said, he left to the 
loving care of his brother the Duke of Bedford, and his other faithful 
nobles. He gave them his advice that England should establish a 
friendship with the new Duke of Burgundy, and offer him the regency 
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af France ; that it should not set free the royal princes who had been 
taken a ■ Agincourt ; and that> whatever quarrel might arise with 
France, England should never make peace without holding Normandy. 
Then, he laid down his head, and asked the attendant priests to chant 
the penitential psalms. Amid which solemn sounds, on the thirty-first 
of August, one thousand four hundred and twenty-two, in only the 
thirty-fourth year of his age and the tenth of his reign, King Henry 
the Fifth passed away. 

Slowly and mournfully they carried his embalmed body in a pro- 
cession of great state to Paris, and thence to Rouen where his Queen 
was : from whom the sad intelligence of his death was concealed 
until he had been dead some days. Thence, lying on a bed of crimson 
and gold, with a golden crown upon the head, and a golden ball and 
sceptre lying in the nerveless hands, they carried it to Calais, with 
such a great retinue as seemed to dye the road black. The King of 
Scotland acted as chief mourner, all the Royal Household followed, 
the knights wore black armour and black plumes of feathers, crowds 
of men bore torches, making the night as light as day ; and the 
widowed Princess folloued last of all. At Calais there was a fleet ot 
ships to bring the funeral host to Dover. And so, by way of London 
Bridge, where the service for the dead was chanted as it passed along,, 
they brought the body to Westminster Abbey, and there buried it with 
great respect. 


CHAPTER XXII 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE SIXTH 

Part the First 

It had been the wish of the late King, that while his infant son Kino 
Henry the Sixth, at this time only nine months old, was under age, 
the Duke of Gloucester should be appointed Regent. The English 
Parliament, however, preferred to appoint a Council of Regency, with 
the Duke of Bedford at its head ; to be represented, in his absence 
only, by the Duke of Gloucester. The Parliament would seem to 
have been wise in this, for Gloucester soon showed himself to be 
ambitious and troublesome, and, in the gratification of his own personal 
schemes, gave dangerous offence to the Duke of Burgundy, which was 
with difficulty adjusted. 

As that duke declined the Regency of France, it was bestowed by 
the poor French King upon the Duke of Bedford. But, the French 
King dying within two months, the Dauphin instantly asserted his 
claim to the French throne, and was actually crowned under the 
title of Charles the Seventh. The Duke^of Bedford, to be a match 
for him, entered into a friendly league with the Dukes of Burgundy 
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and Brittany, and gave them his two sisters in marriage. War with 
France was immediately renewed, and the Perpetual Peace came to an 
untimely end. 

In the first campaign, the English, aided by this alliance, were 
speedily successful. As Scotland, however, had sent the French five 
thousand men, and might send more, or attack the North' of England 
while England was busy with France, it was considered that it would 
be a good thing to offer the Scottish King, James, who had been so 
long imprisoned, his liberty, on his paying forty thousand pounds for 
his board and lodging during nineteen years, and engaging to forbid 
his subjects from serving under the flag of France It is pleasant 
to know, not only that the amiable captive at iasi ^ gained his fieedom 
upon these terms, but, that he married a noMe English lady, with 
whom he had been long in love, and became an excellent King. I 
am afraid we have met with some Kings in this histor}% and shall meet 
with some more, who would have been very much the better, and would 
have left the wwld much happier, if they had been imprisoned nineteen 
years too. 

In the second campaign, the English gained a considerable victory 
at Verneuil, in a battle which was chiefly remarkable, otherwise, for 
their resorting to the odd expedient of tying their baggage-horses 
together by the heads and tails, and jumbling them up with the 
baggage, so as to convert them into a sort of live fortification — wdiich 
was found useful to the troops, but which I should think was not 
agreeabl)^ to the horses. For three years afterw^ards \ery little w^as 
done, owi$g to both sides being too poor for war, which is a very 
expensive vientertainment ; but, a council was then held in Paris, in 
which it decided to lay siege to the town of Orleans, wdiich w^as a 
place of gr^t importance to the Dauphin’s cause. An English army 
of ten thousand men was despatched on this service, under the command 
of the Earl of Salisbury, a general of fame. He being unfortunately 
killed early in the siege, the Earl of Suffolk took his place ; under 
whom (reinforced by Sir John Falstaff, wdio brought up four 
hundred waggons laden with salt herrings and other provisions for 
the troops, and, beating off the French who tried to intercept him, 
came victorious out of a hot skirmish, which w^as afterwards called in 
jest the Battle of the Herrings), the tow n of Orleans was so completely 
hemmed in, that the besieged proposed to yield it up to their country- 
man the Duke of Burgundy. The English general, however, replied 
that his English men had won it, so far, by their blood and valour, 
and that his English men must have it. There seemed to be no hope 
for the town, or for the Dauphin, who was so dismayed that he even 
thought of flying to Scotland or to Spain — when a peasant girl rose up 
and changed the whole state of affairs. 

The story of this peasant girl I have now to tell. 
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Part the Second 

THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC 

In a remote village among some wild hills in the province of Lorraine, 
there lived a countryman whose name was Jacques d’Arc. He had 
a daugiiter, Joan of Arc, who was at this time in her twentieth year. 
She had been a solitary girl from her childhood ; she had often tended 
sheep and cattle for whole days where no human figure was seen or 
human voice heard; and she had often knelt, for hours together, in 
the gloomy empty little village chapel, looking up at the altar and at 
the dim lamp burning before it, until she fancied that she saw shadowy 
figures standing there, and even that she heard them speak to her. 
The people in that part of France were very ignorant and superstitious, 
and they had many ghostly tales to tell about what they had dreamed, 
and what they saw among the lonely hills when the clouds and the 
mists were resting on them. So, they easily believed that Joan saw 
strange sights, and they wiiispered among themselves that angels and 
spirits talked to her. 

At last, Joan told her father that she had one day been surprised 
by a great unearthly light, and had afterwards heard a solemn voice, 
which said it w^as Saint Michael’s voice, telling her that she w^as to 
go and help the Dauphin. Soon after this (she said). Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret had appeared to her with sparkling crowns upon 
their heads, and had encouraged her to be virtuous and resolute. 
These visions had returned sometimes; but the Voices very oftieti; 
and the voices always said, “Joan, thou art appointed by Heaven to 
go and help the Dauphin ! ” She almost always heard thein while the 
chapel bells were ringing. 

There is no doubt, now, that Joan believed she saw and heard these 
things. It is very well known that such delusions are a disease which 
is not by any means uncommon. It is probable enough that there 
were figures of Saint Michael, and Saint Catherine, and Saint 
Margaret, in the little chapel (where they would be very likely to 
have shining crow ns upon their heads), and that they first gave Joan 
the idea of those three personages. She had long been a moping, 
fanciful girl, and though she w^as a very good girl, I dare say she 
was a little vain, and wishful for notoriety. 

Her father, something wdser than his neighbours, said, I tell thee, 
Joan, it is thy fancy. Thou hadst better have a kind husband to take 
care of thee, girl, and work to employ thy mind ! ” But Joan told him 
in reply, that she had taken a vow never to have a husband, and that 
she must go as Heaven directed her, to help the Dauphin. 

It happened, unfortunately for her father’s persuasions, and most 
unfortunately for the poor girl, too, that a ‘party of the Dauphin’s 
enemies found their w^ay into the village while Joan’s disorder was at 
this point, and burnt the chapel, and drove out the inhabitants. The 
cruelties she saw committed, touched Joan’s heart and made her worse. 
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She said that the voices and the figures were now continually with 
her ; that they told l\er she was the girl who, according to an old 
prophecy, was to deliver France ; and she must go and help the 
Dauphin, and must remain with him until he should be crowned at 
Rheims : and that she must travel a long way to a certain lord named 
Baudricourt, who could and would, bring her into the Dauphin’s 
presence. 

As her father still said, ** I tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy,” she set 
off to find out this lord, accompa'^ied by an uncle, a poor village 
wheelwright and cart-maker, who believed in the reality of her visions. 
They travelled a long way and went on and on, over a rougli countiy, 
full of the Duke of Burgundy’s men, and of all kinds of robbers and 
marauders, until they came to where this lord was. 

* When his servants told him that ther#^ .vas a pCfOr peasant girl 
named Joan of Arc, accompanied by nobody but an old village wheel- 
wright and cart-maker, who wished to see him because she was com- 
manded to help the Dauphin and save France, Baudricourt burst out 
a-laughing, and bade them send the girl away. But, he soon heard 
so much about her lingering* in the town, and pra}ing in the churches, 
and seeing visions, and doing harm to no one, that he sent for her, and 
questioned her. As she said the same things after she had been w^ell 
sprinkled with holy water as she had said before the sprinkling, 
Baudricourt began to think there might be something in it. At all 
events, he thought it worth while to send her on to the town of 
Chinon, where the Dauphin was. So, he bought her a horse, and a 
sword, and gave her two squires to conduct her. As the Voices had 
told Joan that she was to wear a man’s dress, now, she put one on, 
and girded her sword to her side, and bound spurs to her heels, and 
mounted her horse and rode away with her two squires. As to her 
uncle the wheelwright, he stood staring at his niece in wonder until 
she was out of sight — as well he might — and then went home again. 
The best place, too. 

Joan and her two squires rode on and on, until they came to Chinon, 
where she was, after some doubt, admitted into the Dauphin’s presence, 
Picking him out immediately from all his court, she told him that 
she came commanded by Heaven to subdue his enemies and conduct 
him to his coronation at Rheims. She also told him (or he pretended 
so afterwards, to make the greater impression upon his soldiers) a 
number of his secrets known only to himself, and, furthermore, she 
said there was an old, old sword in the cathedral of Saint Catherine 
at Fierbois, marked with five old crosses on the blade, which Saint 
Catherine had ordered her to wear. 

Now, nobody knew anything about this old, old sword, but when 
the cathedral came to be examined — which was immediately done — 
there, sure enough, the sword was found ! The Dauphin then required 
a number of grave priests and bishops to give him their opinion 
whether the girl derived her power from good spirits or from evil 
spirits, which they held prodigiously long debates about, in the course 
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>f which several le£^ad men fell fast asleep and snored loudly. At 
last, when one gruff old gentleman had said to Joan, ** What language 
do your Voices speak?” and when Joan had replied to the gruff old 
gentleman, A pleasanter language than yours,” they agreed that it 
was all correct, and that Joan of Arc was inspired from Heaven. 
This wonderful circumstance put new heart into the Dauphin’s 
soldiers when they heard of it, and dispirited the English army, who 
took Joan for a witch. 

So Joan mounted horse again, and again rode on and on, until she 
came to Orleans. But she rode now, as never peasant girl had ridden 
yet- She rode upon a white war-horse, in a suit of glittering armour ; 
with the old, old sword from the cathedral, newly burnished, in her 
belt ; with a white flag carried before her, upon which were a picture 
of God, and the words Jesus Maria. In this splendid state, at the 
head of a great body of troops escorting provisions of all kinds for 
the starving inhabitants of Orleans, she appeared before that 
beleaguered city. 

When the people on the walls beheld her, they cried out “The 
Maid is come ! The Maid of the Prophecy is come to deliver us ! ” 
And this, and the sight of the Maid fighting at the head of their men, 
made the French so bold, and made the English so fearful, that the 
English line of forts was soon broken, the troops and provisions were 
got into the town, and Orleans w as saved. 

Joan, henceforth called The Maid of Orleans, remained within 
the walls for a few days, and caused letters to be thrown over, order- 
ing Lord Suffolk and his Englishmen to depart from before the town 
according to the will of Heaven. As the English general very 
positively declined to believe that Joan knew anything about the will 
of Heaven (which did not mend the matter with his soldiers, for they 
stupidly said if she were not inspired she was a witch, and it was of 
no use to fight against a witch), she mounted her white war-horse 
again, and ordered her white banner to advance. 

The besiegers held the bridge, and some strong towers upon the 
bridge ; and here the Maid of Orleans attacked them. The fight was 
fourteen hours long. She planted a scaling ladder with her own 
hands, and mounted a tower wall, but was struck by an English arrow 
in the neck, and fell into the trench. She was carried away and the 
arrow was taken out, during which operation she screamed and cried 
with the pain, as any other girl might have done ; but presently she 
said that the Voices were speaking to her and soothing her to rest. 
After a while, she got up, and was again foremost in the fight. When 
the English who had seen her fall and supposed her dead, saw this, 
they were troubled with the strangest fears, and some of them cried 
out that they beheld Saint Michael on a white horse (probably Joan 
herself) fighting for the French. They lost the bridge, and lost the 
towers, and next day set their chain of forts oh fire, and left the place. 

But as Lord Suffolk himself retired no, farther than the town of 
Jargeau, which was only a few miles off, the Maid of Orleans besieged 
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him there, and he was taken prisoner. As the white banner scaled 
the wall, she was struck upon the head with a stone, and was again 
tumbled down into the ditch ; but, she only cried all the more, as she 
lay there, “On, on, my countrymen ! And fear nothing, for the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands ! ” After this new success of the 
Maid’s, several other fortresses and places which had previously held 
out against the Dauphin were delivered up without a battle ; and at 
Patay she defeated the remainder of the English army, and set up her 
victorious white banner on a field w here twelve hundred Englishmen 
lay dead. 

She now urged the Dauphin (who always kept out of the way when 
there was any fighting) to proceed to Rheims, a: the first part jf her 
mission was accomplished ; and to complete the vdioie hy being crowned 
there. The Dauphin was in no particular hurry to do this, as Rheims 
was a long way off, and the English and the Duke of Burgundy were 
still strong in the country through which tfie road lay However, 
they set forth, with ten thousand men, and again the Maid of Orleans 
rode on and on, upon her white war-horse, and in her shining armour. 
Whenever they came to a town which yielded readily, the soldiers 
believed in her ; but, whenever they came to a town which gave them 
any trouble, they began to murmur that she was an impostor. The 
latter was particularly the case at Troyes, which finally yielded, 
however, through the persuasion of one Richard, a friar of the place. 
Friar Richard was in the old doubt about the Maid of Orleans, until 
he had sprinkled her well with holy water, and had also well sprinkled 
the threshold of the gate by which she cain#^ into the city. Finding 
that it made no change in her or the gate, he said, as the other grave 
old gentlemen had said, that it was all right, and became her great ally. 

So, at last, by dint of riding on and on, the Maid of Orleans, and 
^he Dauphin, and the ten thousand sometimes belie\ingand sometimes 
unbelieving men, came to Rheims. And in the great cathedral of 
Rheims, the Dauphin actually was crowned Charles the Seventh in a 
great assembly of the people. Then, the Maid, who with her white 
banner stood beside the King in that hour of his triumph, kneeled 
down upon the pavement at his feet, and said, with tears, that what 
she had been inspired to do, was done, and that the only recompense 
she asked for, was, that she should now ha', e leave to go back to her 
distant home, and her sturdily incredulous father, and her first simpl#^ 
escort the village wheelwright and cart-maker. But the King said 
“No!” and made her and her family as noble as a King could, and 
settled upon her the income of a Count. 

Ah ! happy had it been for the Maid of Orleans, if she had resumed 
her rustic dress that day, and had gone home to the little chapel and 
the wild hills, and had forgotten all these things, and had been a good 
man’s wife, and had heard no stranger voices than the voices of little 
children ! 

It was not to be, and she continued helping the King (she did a 
world for him, in alliance with Friar Richard), and trying to improve 
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the lives of the coarse soMiers, and leading* a religious, an unselfish, 
and a modest life, herself, beyond any doubt. Still, many times she 
prayed the King to let her go home ; and once, she even took off her 
bright armour and hung it up in a church, meaning never to wear It 
more. But, the King always won her back again — while she was of 
any use to him — and so she went on and on and on, to her doom. 

When the Duke of Bedford, who was a very able man, began to be 
active for England, and, by bringing the war back into France and 
by holding the Duke of Burgundy to his faith, to distress and disturb 
Charles very much, Charles sometimes asked the Maid of Orleans 
what the Voices said about it ? But, the Voices had become (very 
like ordinary voices in perplexed times) contradictor)" and confused, 
so that now they said one thing, and now said another, and the Maid 
lost credit every day. Charles marched on Paris, which was opposed 
to him, and attacked the suburb of Saint Honors. In this fight, being 
again struck down into the ditch, she was abandoned by the whole 
army. She lay unaided among a heap of dead, and crawled out how 
she could. Then, some of her believers went over to an opposition 
Maid, Catherine of La Rochelle, who said she was inspired to tell 
where there were treasures of buried money — though she never did — 
and then Joan accidentally broke the old, old sword, and others said 
that her power was broken with it. Finally, at the siege of Compi^gne, 
held by the Duke of Burgundy, where she did valiant service, she was 
basely left alone in a retreat, though facing about and fighting Jo the 
last ; and an archer pulled her off her horse. 

0 the uproar that was made, and the thanksgivings that were sup.g, 
about the capture of this one poor country-giil ! O the way in which 
she was demanded to be tried for sorcery and heresy, and anything 
else you like, by the Inquisitor-General of France, and by this great 
man, and by that great man, until it is wearisome to think of I She 
was bought at last by the Bishop of Beauvais for ten thousand francs, 
and was shut up in her narrow prison : plain Joan of Arc again, and 
Maid of Orleans no more. 

1 should never have done if I ere to tell you how they had Joan 

out to examine her, and cross-examine her, and re-examine her, and 
worry her into saying anything and everything; and how all sorts of 
scholars and doctors bestowed their utmost tediousness upon her. 
Sixteen times she was brought out and shut up again, and worried, 
and entrapped, and argued w ith, until she w"as heart-sick of the dreary 
business. On the last occasion of this kind she was brought into a 
burial-place at Rouen, dismally decorated with a scaffold, ^nd a stake 
and faggots, and the executioner, and a pulpit with a friar therein, 
and an awTul sermon ready. It is very affecting to know that even at 
that pass the poor girl honoured the mean vermin of a King, who had 
so used her for his purposes and so abandoned her ; and, that w-liile 
she had been regardless of reproaches heaped upon herself, she spoke 
out courageously for him. ^ 

It was natural in one so young to hold to life. To save her life, 
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she signed a declaration prepared for her — signed it with a cross, for 
she couldn’t write— that all her visions and Voices had come from 
the Devil. Upon her recanting the past, and protesting that she 
would never wear a man’s dress in future, she was condemned to 
imprisonment for life, “on the bread of sorrow and the water of 
affliction.” 

But, on the bread of sorrow and the water of affliction, the visions 
and the Voices soon returned. It w’as quite natural that they should 
do so, for that kind of disease is much aggravated by fasting, loneli- 
ness, and anxiety of mind. It was not onlv got out of Joan that she 
considered herself inspired again, but, «?he was taken in a man’s dress, 
which had been left — to entrap her — ii. her pri^< and which i.he put 
on, in her solitude; perhaps, in remeinbranco of her past glories, 
perhaps, because the imaginarj Voices told her. For this relapse into 
the sorcery and heresy and anything else you like, she was sentenced 
to be burnt to death. And, in the market-place of Rouen, in the 
hideous dress which the monks had in\ented for such spectacles ; wdth 
priests and bishops sitting in a galleiy^ looking on, though some had 
the Christian grace to go awa>, unable to endure the infamous scene ; 
this shrieking girl — last seen amidst the smoke and fire, holding a 
crucifix between her hands; last heard, calling upon Christ — was 
burnt to ashes. They threw^ her ashes into the river Seine ; but they 
will rise against her murderers on the last day. 

From the moment of her capture, neither the French King nor one 
single man in all his court raised a finger to save her. It is no 
defence of them that they may have never ’-cally believed in her, or 
that they may have won her victories ly their skill and braver}% 
The more they pretended to believ'e in her, the moie they had caused 
her to believe in herself; and she had ever been true to them, ever 
brave, ever nobl) devoted. But, it is no wonder, that they, who were 
in all things false to themselves, false to one another, false to their 
country, false to Heaven, false to Earth, should be monsters of 
ingratitude and treachery to a helpless peasant girl 

In the picturesque old towm of Rouen, where weeds and grass grow 
high on the cathedral tow’ers, and the venerable Norman streets are 
still warm in the blessed sunlight though the monkish fires that once 
gleamed horribly upon them have long growm cold, there is a statue 
of Joan of Arc, in the scene of her last agony, the square to w'hich 
she has given its present name. I know’ some statues of modern 
times — even in the World’s metropolis, I think — which commemorate 
less constancy, less earnestness, smaller claims upon the w’orld’s 
attention, and much greater impostors. 


Part the Third 

Bad deeds seldom prosper, happily for mankind ; and the English 
cause gained no advantage from the cruel death of Joan of Arc. For 
4 long time, the war went heavily on. The Duke of Bedford died ; 
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the alliance with the Duke of Burgundy was broken ; and Lord 
Talbot became a great general on the English side in France. But, 
two of the consequences of wars are, Famine — because the people 
cannot peacefully cultivate the ground — and Pestilence, which comes 
of want, misery, and suffering. Boih these horrors broke out in both 
countries, and lasted for two wretched years. Then, the war went on 
again, and came by slow degrees to be so badly conducted by the 
English government, that, within twenty years from the execution of 
the Maid of Orleans, of all the great French conquests, the town of 
Calais alone remained in English hands. 

While these victories and defeats were taking place in the course 
of time, many strange things happened at home. The young King, 
as he grew up, proved to be very unlike his great father, and showed 
himself a miserable puny creature. There was no harm in him — he 
had a great aversion to shedding blood : which was something — but, 
he was a weak, silly, helpless young man, and a mere shuttlecock to 
the great lordly battledores about the Court. 

Of these battledores, Cardinal Beaufort, a relation of the King, and 
the Duke of Gloucester, were at first the most powerful. The Duke 
of Gloucester had a wife, who was nonsensically accused of practising 
witchcraft to cause the King’s death and lead to her husband’s comir^ 
to the throne, he being the next heir. She was charged with havings ' 
by the help of a ridiculous old woman named Margery (who w'as called 
a witch), made a little waxen doll in the King’s likeness, and put it 
before a slow fire that it might gradually melt away. It was supposed, 
in such cases, that the death of the person whom the doll was made to 
represent, was sure to happen. Whether the duchess was as ignorant 
as the rest of them, and really did make such a doll wath such an 
intention, I don’t know ; but, you and 1 know^ very well that she 
might have made a thousand dolls, if she had been stupid enough, 
and might have melted them all, without hurting the King or anybody 
else. However, she w^as tried for it, and so was old Margery, and so 
was one of the duke’s chaplains, who w^as charged with having assisted 
them. Both he and Margery were put to death, and the duchess, 
after being taken on foot and bearing a lighted candle, three times 
round the City, as a penance, was imprisoned for life. The duke, 
himself, took all this pretty quietly, and made as little stir about the 
matter as if he were rather glad to be rid of the duchess. 

But, he was not destined to keep himself out of trouble long. The 
royal shuttlecock being three-and-twenty, the battledores were very 
anxious to get him married. The Duke of Gloucester wanted him to 
marry a daughter of the Count of Armagnac ; but, the Cardinal and 
the Earl of Suffolk were all for Margaret, the daughter of the King 
of Sicily, w^ho they knew was a resolute ambitious woman and would 
govern the King as she chose. To make friends with this lady, the 
Earl of Suffolk, who went over to arrange the match, consented to 
accept her for the King’s wife without any fortune, and even to give 
up the two most valuable possessions England then had in France. 
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So, the marriage was arranged, on terms very advantageous to the 
lady ; and Lord Suffolk brought her to England, and she was married 
at Westminster. On what pretence this queen and her parly charged 
the Duke of Gloucester with high treason within a couple of years, it 
is impossible to make out, the matter is so confused ; but, they pre- 
tended that the King’s life was in danger, and they took the duke 
prisoner. A fortnight afterwards, he was found dead in bed (they 
said), and his body was shown to the people, and Lord Suffolk came in 
for the best part of his estates. You know by this time how strangely 
liable state prisoners were to sudden death. 

If Cardinal Beaufort had any hand in this mattei, it did him no 
good, for he died wathin six weeks , thmking it '.ery hard and carious 
— at eighty years old ! — that he could not live to he Pope 

This was the time when England had coiiipleted her loss of all her 
great French conquests. The people charged the loss principally 
upon the Earl of Suffolk, now a duke, who had made those easy terms 
about the Royal Marriage, and v\ho, they believed had even been 
bought by France. So he was impeached as a traitor, on a great 
number of charges, but chiefl} on accusations of having aided the 
French King, and of designing to make his own sop King of England. 
The Commons and the people being violent against him, the King 
w’’as made (by his friends) to interpose to save him, by banishing him 
for five years, and proroguing the Parliament. The duke had much 
ado to escape from a London mob, two thousand strong, who lay in 
wait for him in St. Giles’s fields ; but, he got down to his own estates 
in Suffolk, and sailed away from Ipswich. Sailing across the Channel, 
he sent into Calais to know if he might lanr’ there ; but, they kept his 
boat and men in the harbour, until an English ship, carrying a 
hundred and fifty men and called the Nicholas of the Tower, came 
alongside his littlf^ vessel, and ordered him on board. “Welcome, 
traitor, as men say,” was the captain’s grim and not very respectful 
salutation. He was kept on board, a prisoner, for eight-and-forty 
hours, and then a small boat appeared rowing towards the ship. As 
this boat came nearer, it was seen to have in it a block, a rusty sword, 
and an executioner in a black mask. The duke was handed down into 
it, and there his head was cut off with six strokes of the rusty sword. 
Then, the little boat rowed aw^ay to Dover beach, wdiere the body was 
cast our, and left until the duchess claimed it. By whom, high in 
authority, this murder \vas committed, has never appeared. No one 
was ever punished for It. 

There now arose in Kent an Irishman, who gave himself the name 
of Mortimer, but whose real name w^as Jack Cade. Jack, in imitation 
of Wat Tyler, though he was a very different and inferior sort of man, 
addressed the Kentish men upon their wrongs, occasioned by the bad 
government of England, among so many battledores and such a poor 
shuttlecock ; and the Kentish men rose up to the number of twenty 
thousand. Their place of assembly was Blackheath, w^here, headed by 
Jack, they put forth tw^o papers, which they called “ The Complaint 
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of the Commons of Kent,” and **The Requests of the Captain of the 
Great Assembly in Kent.” They then retired to Sevenoaks. The 
royal army coining up with them here, they beat it and killed their 
general. Then, Jack dressed himself in the dead general’s armour, 
and led his men to London. 

Jack passed into the City from Southwark, over the bridge, and 
entered it in triumph, giving the strictest orders to his men not to 
plunder. Having made a show of his forces there, while the citizens 
looked on quietly, he went back into Southwark in good order, and 
passed the night. Next day, he came back again, having got hold in 
the meantime of Lord Say, an unpopular nobleman. Says Jack to the 
Lord Mayor and judges ; “ Will you be so good as to make a tribunal 
in Guildhall, and try me this nobleman ? ” The court being hastily 
made, he was found guilty, and Jack and his men cut his head off on 
Cornhill. They also cut off the head of his son-in-law, and then went 
back in good order to Southwark again. 

But, although the citizens could bear the beheading of an unpopular 
lord, they could not bear to have their houses pillaged. And it did 
^ so happen that Jack, after dinner — perhaps he had drunk a little too 
much — began to plunder the house where he lodged ; upon which, of 
course, his men began to imitate him. Wherefore, the Londoners 
took counsel with Lord Scales, who had a thousand soldiers in the 
Tower ; and defended London Bridge, and kept Jack and his people , 
out. This advantage gained, it was resolved by divers great men to 
divide Jack’s army in the old way, by making a great many promts^- 
on behalf of the state, that were never intended to be performed., 
did divide them , some of Jack’s men saying that they ought*^t^^'^kb 
the conditions which were offered, and others saying that they ought 
not, for they were only a snare ; some going home at once ; others 
staying where they were ; and all doubting and quarrelling among 
themselves. 

Jack, who was in tw^o minds about fighting or accepting a pardon, 
and who indeed did both, saw^ at last that there was nothing to expect 
from his men, and that it was very likely some of them would deliver 
him up and get a reward of a thousand marks, which was offered for 
his apprehension. So, after they had travelled and quarrelled all the 
way from Southw^ark to Blackheath, and from Blackheath to Rochester, 
he mounted a good horse and galloped away into Sussex. But, there 
galloped after him, on a better horse, one, Alexander Iden, who came 
up with him, had a hard fight with him, and killed him. Jack’s head 
was set aloft on London Bridge, w’ith the face looking towards Black- 
heath, where he had raised his flag; and Alexander Iden got the 
thousand marks. 

It is supposed by some, that the Duke of York, who had been 
removed from a high post abroad through the Queen’s influence, and 
sent* out of the way, to govern Ireland, was at the bottom of this 
rising of Jack and his men, because he wanted to trouble the govern- 
ment. He claimed (though not yet publicly) to have a better right 
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to the throne than Henrj’^ of Lancaster, as one of the family of tlie 
Earl of March, whom Henry the Fourth had set aside. Touching 
this claim, which, being through female relationship, was not accord- 
ing to the usual descent, it is enough to say that Henry the Fourth 
was the free choice of the people and Parliament, and that his family 
had how reigned undisputed for sixty years. The memor}^ of Henry 
the Fifth was so famous, and the English people loved it so much, 
that the Duke of York’s claim would, perhaps, never have been 
thought of (it would have been so hopeless) but for the unfortunate 
circumstance of the present King’s being by this time quite an idiot, 
and the country very ill governed These two cirLuinstances gave 
the Duke of York a power he could not otherw Is{ have had. 

Whether the Duke knew anything of Jade Cade, or not, he came 
over from Ireland while Jack’s head vv^as on London Bridge ; being 
secretly advised that the Queen was setting up his enemy, th^ Duke of 
Somerset, against him. He went to Westminster, at the head of four 
thousand men, and on his knees before the King, represented to him 
the bad state of the country, and petitioned him to summon a Parliament 
to consider it. This the King promised. When the Parliament was 
summoned, the Duke of York accused the Duke of Somerset, and the 
Duke of Somerset accused the Duke of York ; and, both in and out of 
Parliament, the followers of each party were full of violence and 
hatred towards the other. At length the Duke of York put himself 
at the head of a large force of his tenants, and, in arms, demanded the 
^formation of the Government. Being shut out of London, he 
encamped at Dartford, and the royal annv encamped at Blackheath, 
According as either side triumphed, the Duke of York was arrested, 
or the Duke of Somerset was arrested. The trouble ended, for the 
moment, in the Duke of York renewing his oath of allegiance, and 
going in peace to one of his own castles. 

Half a year afterwards the Queen gave birth to a son, who was very 
ill received by the people, and not believed to be the son of the King*. 
It shows the Duke of York to have been a moderate man, unwilling 
to involve England in new troubles, that he did not take advantage of 
the general discontent at this time, but really acted for the public 
good. He was made a member of the cabinet, and the King being 
now so much worse that he could not be carried about and shown to 
the people with any decency, the duke was made Lord Protector of 
the kingdom, until the King should recover, or the Prince should 
come of age. At the same time the Duke of Somerset was committed 
to the Tower. So, now the Duke of Somerset was down, and the 
Duke of York was up. By the end of the year, however, the King 
rwovered his memory and some spark of sense ; upon which the 
Queen used her power — which recovered with him — to get the Pro- 
tector disgraced, and her favourite released. So now the Duke of 
York was down, and the Duke of Somerset was up. 

These ducal ups and downs gradually separated the whole nation 
into the two parties of York and Lancaster, and led to those terrible 
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civil wars long’ known as the Wars of the Red and White Roses, 
because the red rose was the badge of the House of Lancaster, and 
the white rose was the badge of the House of York. 

The Duke of York, joined by some other powerful noblemen of the 
White Rose party, and leading a small army, met the King with 
another small army at St. Albans, and demanded that the Duke of 
Somerset should be given up. The poor King, being made to say in 
answer that he would sooner die, was instantly attacked. The Duke 
of Somerset was killed, and the King himself was wounded in the 
neck, and took refuge in the house of a poor tanner. Whereupon, 
the Duke of York went to him, led him with great submission to the 
Abbey, and said he was very sorry for what had happened. Having 
now the King in his possession, he got a Parliament summoned and 
himself once more made Protector, but, only for a few months ; for, 
on the King getting a little better again, the Queen and her party got 
him into their possession, and disgraced the Duke once more. So, 
now the Duke of York was down again. 

Some of the best men in power, seeing the danger of these constant 
changes, tried even then to pt event the Red and the White Rose Wars. 
They brought about a great council in London between the two 
parties. The White Roses assembled in Blackfriars, the Red Roses 
in Whitefriars ; and some good priests communicated between them, 
and made the proceedings known at evening to the King and tlie 
judges. They ended in a peaceful agreement that there should be no**^ 
more quarrelling ; and there w^as a great royal procession to S|^ 
Paul’s, in which the Queen walked arm-in-arm with her old ej^S^V' 
the Duke of York, to show the people how comfortable they alFl^re"! 
This state of peace lasted half a year, when a dispute betw^n the 
Earl of Warwick (one of the Duke’s powerful friends) and some of the 
King’s servants at Court, led to an attack upon that Earl-^who was a 
White Rose — and to a sudden breaking out of all old animosities. 
So, here were greater ups and downs than ever. 

There were even greater ups and downs than these, soon after. 
After various battles, the Duke of York fled to Ireland, and his son 
the Earl of March to Calais, with their friends the Earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick ; and a Parliament was held declaring them all traitors. 
Little the worse for this, the Earl of Warwick presently came back, 
landed in Kent, was joined by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other powerful noblemen and gentlemen, engaged the King’s forces 
at Northampton, signally defeated them, and took the King himself 
prisoner, who was found in his tent. Warwick would have been glad, 

I dare say, to have taken the Queen and Prince too, but they escaped 
into Wales and thence into Scotland. 

The King was carried by the victorious force straight to London, 
and made to call a new Parliament, which immediately declared that 
the Duke of York and those other noblemen were not traitors, but 
excellent subjects. Then, back comes the Duke from Ireland at the 
head of five hundred horsemen, rides from London to Westminster, 
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and enters the House of Lords, There, he laid his hand upon the 
cloth of gold which covered the empty throne, as if he had half a 
mind to sit down in it — but he did not. On the Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy asking him if he would visit the King, who was in his 
palace close by, he replied, ** I know no one in this country, my lord, 
who ought not to visit me,'*'* None of the lords present spoke a single 
word ; so, the duke went out as he had come in, established himself 
royally in the King’s palace, and, six days afterwards, sent in to the 
Lords a formal statement of his claim to the throne. The lords 
went to the King on this momentous subject, and after a great 
deal of discussion, in which the judges and the other law officers 
were afraid to give an opinion on €*ther side, the question was 
compromised. It was agreed that the presen. Ki. g should retain 
the crown for his life, and that it should then pass to the Duke of 
York and his heirs. 

But, the resolute Queen, determined on asserting her son’s right, 
would hear of no such thing. She came from Scotland to the north 
of England, where several powerful lords armed in her cause. The 
Duke of York, for his part, set off with some five thousand men, a 
little time before Christmas Day, one thousand fDur hundred and 
sixty, to give her battle. He lodged at Sandal Castle, near Wakefield, 
and the Red Roses defied him to come out on Wakefield Green, and 
fight them then and there. His generals said, he had best wait until 
his gallant son, the Earl of March, came up with his power ; but, he 
was determined to accept the challenge. He did so, in an evil hour. 
He was hotly pressed on all sides, two thousand of his men lay dead 
on Wakefield Green, and he himself was .iken prisoner. They set 
him down in mock state on an ant-hill, and twisted grass about his 
head, and pretended to pay court to him on their knees, saying, 
King, without a kingdom, and Prince without a people, we hope your 
gracious Majesty is very well and happy ! ” They did worse than this ; 
they cut his head off, and handed it on a pole to the Queen, who 
laughed with delight when she saw it (you recollect their walking so 
religiously and comfortably to St. Paul’s !), and had it fixed, with a 
paper crown upon its head, on the walls of York. The Earl of 
Salisbury lost his head, too ; and the Duke of York’s second son, a 
handsome boy who was flying with his tutor over Wakefield Bridge, 
was stabbed in the heart by a murderous lord — Lord Clifford by name 
— whose father had been killed by the White Roses in the fight at St. 
Albans. There was awful sacrifice of life in this battle, for no 
quarter was given, and the Queen was wild for revenge. When men 
unnaturally fight against their own countrymen, they are always 
observed to be more unnaturally cruel and filled vith rage than they 
are against any other enemy. 

But, Lord Clifford had stabbed the second son of the Duke of York 
— not the first. The eldest son, Edward Earl of March, was at 
Gloucester ; and, vowing vengeance for the death of his father, his 
brother, and their faithful friends, he began to march against the 
(m 
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^u€en. He had to turn and fight a great body of Welsh and Irish 
first, who worried his advance. These he defeated in a great fight at 
Mortimer’s Cross, near Herefoid, where he beheaded a number of the 
Red Roses taken in battle, in retaliation for the beheading of the White 
Roses at Wakefield. The Queen had the next turn of beheading. 
Having moved towards London, and falling in, between St. Albans 
and Barnet, with the Earl of Warwick and the Duke of Norfolk, 
White Roses both, who were there with an army to oppose her, and 
had got the King with them ; she defeated them with great loss, and 
struck off the heads of two prisoners of note, who were in the King's 
tent with him, and to whom the King had promised his protection. 
Her triumph, however, w^as very short. She had no treasure, and her 
army subsisted by plunder. This caused them to be hated and 
dreaded the people, and particularly by the London people, vrho 
were w^^hy. As soon as the Londoners heard that Edward, Earl of 
MarchTunited with the Earl of Warwick, was advancing towards the 
city^ they refused to send the Queen supplies, and made a great 
rejoicing. 

The Queen and her men retreated with all speed, and Edward and 
Warwick came on, greeted with loud acclamations on every side. 
The courage, beauty, and virtues of young Edward could not be 
sufficiently praised by the whole people. He rode into London like 
a conqueror, and met with an enthusiastic welcome. A few days 
afterwards. Lord Falconbridge and the Bishop of Exeter assembled 
the citizens in St. John’s Field, Clerkenwell, and asked them if they 
would have Henry of Lancaster for their King? To this they all 
roared, “No, no, no ! ” and “ King Edward ! King Edward i ” 
said those noblemen, would they love and serve young Edward To 
this they all cried, “Yes, yes !” and threw up their caps and clapped 
their hands, and cheered tremendously. 

Therefore, it was declared that by joining the Queen and not pro- 
tecting those two prisoners of note, Heniy'^ of Lancaster had forfeited 
the crown ; and Edward of York was proclaimed King. , He made a 
great speech to the applauding people at Westminster, and sat down 
as sovereign of England on that throne, on the golden covering of 
which his father — worthy of a better fate than the bloody axe which 
cut the thread of so many lives in England, through so many years— ^ 
had laid his hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE FOURTH 

King Edward the Fourth was not quite twenty-one years of age 
when he took that unquiet seat upon #the throne of England. The 
Lancaster party, the Red Roses, were then assembling in great 
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numbers near York, and it was necessary to give them battle instantly. 
But, the stout Earl of Warwick leading for the young King, and the 
young King himself closely following him, and the English people 
crowding round the Royal standard, the White and the Red Roses 
met, on a wild March day when the snow was falling heavily, at 
Towton ; and there such a furious battle raged between them, that 
tlie total loss amounted to forty thousand men — all Englishmen, 
fighting, upon English ground, against one another. The young 
King gained the day, took down tne ^^eads of his father and brother 
from the walls of York, and put up the heads of some of the most 
famous noblemen engaged in the battle on the other side. Then, he 
went to London and was crowned with great spltr ^our. 

A new Parliament met. No fewer than ont hundred and fifty of 
the principal noblemen and gentlemen ou ilie Lancaster side were 
declared traitors, and the King — who had very little humanity, though 
he was handsome in person and agreeable in manners — resolved to 
do all he could, to pluck up the Red Rose root and branch. 

Queen Margaret, however, was still active for her young son. She 
obtained help from Scotland and from Normandy, and took several 
important English castles. But, Warwick soon retook them ; the 
Queen took all her treasure on board ship in a great storm ; and both 
she and her son suffered great misfortunes. Once, in the winter 
weather, as they were riding through a forest, they were attacked 
and plundered by a party of robbers ; and, when tliey had escaped 
from these men and were passing alone and on foot through a thick 
dark part of the wood, they came, all at cure, upon another robber. 
So the Queen, with a stout heart, took the little Prince by the hand, 
and going straight up to that robber, said to him, My friend, this 
is the young son of your lawful King! I confide him to your care.’* 
The robber was surprised, but took the boy in his arms, and faithfully 
restored him and his mother to their friends. In the end, the Queen’s 
soldiers being beaten and dispersed, she went abroad again, and kept 
quiet for the present. 

this time, the deposed King Henry was concealed by a 
Wela|j||'night, who kept him close in his castle. But, next year, the 
^ Lancaster party recovering their spirits, raised a large body of men, 
and called him out of his retirement, to put iiim at their head. They 
, were joined by some powerful noblemen who had sworn fidelity to the 
new King, but who were ready, as usual, to break their oaths, whenever 
they thought there'^^^as anything to be got by it. One of the worst 
things in the historyS^f the war of the Red and White Roses, is the 
ease with which these noblemen, who should have set an example of 
honour to the people, left either side as they took slight offence, or 
were disappointed in their greedy expectations, and joined the other. 
Well ! Warwick’s brother soon beat the Lancastrians, and the false 
noblemen, being taken, were beheaded without a moment’s loss of 
time. The deposed King had a narrow escape ; three of his servants 
were taken, and one of them bore his cap of estate, wliich was set 
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with pearls and embroidered with two golden crowns. However, the 
head to which the cap belonged, got safely into Lancashire, and lay 
pretty quietfy there (the people in the secret being very true), for 
more than a year. At length, an old monk gave such intelligence as 
led to Henry’s being taken while he was sitting at dinner in a place 
called Waddington Hall. He was immediately sent to London, and 
met at Islington by the Earl of Warwick, by whose directions he was 
put upon a horse, with his legs tied under it, and paraded three 
times round the pillory. Then, he was carried off to the Tower, 
wliere they treated him well enough. 

The White Rose being so triumphant, the young King abandoned 
himself entirely to pleasure, and led a jovial life. But, thorns were 
springing up under his bed of roses, .as he soon found out. For, 
having been privately married to Elizabeth Woodville, a young 
widow lad}^ very beautiful and very captivating ; and at last resolving 
to make his seqfet known, and to declare her his Queeq ; he gave 
some offence to the Earl of W’aru ick, who was usually called the 
King-Maker, because of his pow'er and influence, and because of his 
having lent such great help to placing Edward on the throne. This 
offence was not lessened by the jealousy with which the Nevil family 
(the Earl of Warwid^’s) regarded the promotion of the Woodville 
family. For, the young Queen was so bent on providing for her 
relations, that she made her father an earl and a great officer of state ; 
married her five sisters to young noblemen of the highest rank ; and 
provided for her younger brother, a young man of twenty, by marryi?^, 
him to an immensely rich old duchess of eighty. The 
Warwick took all this pretty graciously for a man of his:s||fi^d 
temper, until the question arose to whom the King’s sister, MAibSkfex, 
should be married. The Earl of Warwick said, *^To one of the 
French King’s sons,” and was allowed to go over to the French King 
to make friendly proposals for that purpose, and to hold all manner 
of friendly interviews with him. But, while he was so engaged, the 
Woodville party married the young lady to the Duke of Burgundy 1 
Upon this he came back in great rage and scorn, and shut himself up 
discontented, in his Castle of Middleham. 

A reconciliation, though not a very sincere one, was patched up 
between the Earl of Warwick and the King, and lasted until the Earl 
married his daughter, against the King’s wishes, to the Duke of 
Clarence. While the marriage was being celebrated at Calais, the 
people in the north of England, where the influence of the Nevil 
family was strongest,® broke out into rebellion their complaint was, 
that England was oppressed and plundered by the Woodville family, 
whom they demanded to have removed from power. As they were 
joined by great numbers of people, and as they openly declared that 
they were supported by the Earl of Warwick, the King did not know 
what to do. At last, as he wrote to the earl beseeching his aid, he 
and his new’ son-in-law^ came over to England, and began to arrange 
the business by shutting the King up in Middleham Castle in the 
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safe keecnng of the Archbishop of York ; so England was not only 
in the strange position of having two kings at once, but they were 
both prisoners at the same time. 

Even as yet, however, the King-Maker was so far true to the King, 
that he dispersed a new rising of the Lancastrians, took their leader 
prisoner, and brought him to the King, who ordered him to be 
immediately executed. He presently allowed the King to return to 
London, and there innumerable pledges of forgiveness and friendship 
were exchanged between them, and between the Nevils and the Wood- 
villes ; the King’s eldest daughter was promised in marriage to the 
heir of the Nevil family ; and more friendly oaths were sworn, and 
more friendly promises made, than this book would hold. 

They lasted about three months. At the end of that time, the 
Archbishop of York made a feast for the King, the Earl of Warwick, 
and the Duke of Clarence, at his house, the Moor, in Hertfordshire. 
The King was washing his hands before supper, when some one 
whispered him that a body of a hundred men were lying in ambush 
outside the house. Whether this were true or untrue, the King took 
fright, mounted his horse, and rode through the dark night to Windsor 
Castle, Another reconciliation was patched up between him and the 
Kiii^Maker, but it was a short one, and it was the last. A new 
rising took place in Lincolnshire, and the King marched to repress 
it. Having done so, he proclaimed that both the Earl of Warwick 
and the Duke of Clarence were traitors, who had secretly assisted it, 
and ^ho had been prepared publicly to join it on the following day. 
In these dangerous circumstances they both took ship and sailed away 
to the French court. 

And here a meeting took place between the Earl of Warwick and 
his old enemy, the Dowager Queen Margaret, through whom his 
father had had his liead struck off, and to whom he had been a bitter 
foe. But, now, when he said that he had done with the ungrateful 
and perfidious Edward of York, and that henceforth he devoted himself 
to the restoration of the House of Lancaster, either in the person of her 
husband or of her little son, she embraced him as if he had ever been 
her dearest friend. She did more than that ; she married her son to 
his second daughter, the Lady Anne. Howe\er agreeable this 
marriage was to the new friends, it was very disagreeable to the 
Duke of Clarence, who perceived that his father-in-law, the King- 
Maker, would never make him King, now. So, being but a weak- 
minded - young traitor, possessed of very little worth or sense, he 
readily listened to an artful court lady sent over for the purpose, and 
promised to turn ^ aitoronce more, and go over to his brother, King 
Edward, when a fitting opportunity should come. 

The Earl of Warwick, knowing nothing of this, soon redeemed his 
promise to the Dowager Queen Margaret, by invading England and 
landing at Plymouth, where he instantly proclaimed King Henry, 
and summoned all Englishmen between the ages of sixteen and sixt>v 
to }oui his banner. Then, with his army increasing as he marched 
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along, went northward, and came so near King Edward, who was 
in that part of the country, that Edward had to ride hard for it to the 
coast of Norfolk, and thence to get away in such ships as he could 
find, to Holland. Thereupon, the triumphant King-Maker and his 
false son-in-law, the Duke of Clarence, went to London, took the old 
King out of the Tower, and walked him in a great procession to 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral with the crowm upon his head. This did not 
improve the temper of the Duke of Clarence, who saw himself farther 
off from being King than ever ; but he kept his secret, and said 
nothing. The Nevil family were restored to all their honours and 
glories, and the Woodvilles and the rest were disgraced. The King- 
Maker, less sanguinary" than the King, shed no blood except that 
the Earl of Worcester, who had been so cruel to the people as to have 
gained the title of the Butcher. Him they caught hidden in a tree, 
and him they tried and executed. No other death stained the King- 
Maker’s triumph. 

To dispute this triumph, back came King Edward again, next yrear, 
landing at Ravenspur, coming on to York, causing all his men to cry 

Long live King Henry ! ” and swearing on the altar, without a 
blush, that he came to lay no claim to the crown. Now was the time 
for the Duke of Clarence, who ordered his men to assume the White 
Rose, and declare for his brother. The Marquis of Montague, though 
the Earl of Warwick’s brother, also declining to fight against King 
Edward, he went on successfully to London, where the Archbishop 
of York let him into the City, and where the people madi^;„jgfreat 
demonstrations in his favour. For this they had four reasons. 
Firstly, there were great numbers of the King’s adherents hiding in 
the City and ready to break out ; secondly, the King Owed them a 
great deal of money, which they could never hope to get if he were 
unsuccessful ; thirdly, there was a young prince to inherit the crown ; 
and fourthly, the King was gay and handsome, and more popular than 
a better man might have been with the City ladies. After a stay of 
only two days with these worthy supporters, the King marched out to 
Barnet Common, to give the Earl of Warwick battle. And now it was 
to be seen, for the last time, whether the King or the King-Maker 
was to carry the day. 

While the battle was yet pending, the faint-hearted Duke of 
Clarence began to repent, and sent over secret messages to his father- 
in-law, offering his services in mediation with the King. But, the 
Earl of Warwick disdainfully rejected them, and replied that Clarence 
was false and perjured, and that he would settle the quarrel by the 
sword. The battle began at four o’clock in the morning and lasted 
until ten, and during the greater part of the time it was fought in 
a thick mist — absurdly supposed to be raised by a magician. The 
loss of life was very great, for the hatred was strong on both sides. 
The King-Maker was defeated, and the King triumphed. Both the 
Earl of Warwick and his brother were ^slain, and thmr bodies lay in 
St. Paul’s for some days, as a spectacle to the people. 
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Mar^ret’s spirit was not broken even by this great blow. Within 
five days she was in arms again, and raised her standard in Bath, 
whence she set off with her army, to try and join Lord Pembroke, who 
had a force in Wales. But, the King, coming up with her outside 
the town of Tewkesbury, and ordering his brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was a brave soldier, to attack her men, she sustained 
an entire defeat, and was taken prisoner, together with her son, now 
only eighteen years of age. The conduct of the King to this poor 
youth was worthy of his cruel chaiacter. He ordered him to be led 
into his tent. “And what,** said he, “ brought to England?” 
“ I came to England,** replied the prisoner, with a spirit which a man 
of Spirit might have admired in a captive, ‘to recover my father’s 
kingdom, which descended to him as his right, and him descends 
to me, as mine.** The King, drawing ofT his iron gauntlet, struck 
him with it in the face ; and the Duke of Clarence and some other 
lords, who were there, drew their noble swords, and killed him. 

His mother survived him, a prisoner, for five years ; after her 
ransom by the King of France, she survived for six years more. 
Within three weeks of this murder, Henry died one of those con- 
venient sudden deaths which were so common in the Tower; in 
plainer words, he was murdered by the King’s order. 

Having no particular excitement on his hands after this great 
defeat of the Lancaster party, and being perhaps desirous to get rid of 
some of his fat (for he was now getting too corpulent to be handsome), 
the King thought of making war on France. As he wanted more 
money for this purpose than the Parliament could give him, though 
they were usually ready enough for war, he invented a new way of 
raising it, by sending for the principal citizens of London, and telling 
them» with a grav^e face, that he was very much in want of cash, and 
would take it ver}^ kind in them if they would lend him some. It 
being impossible for them safely to refuse, they complied, and the 
moneys thus forced from them were called — no doubt to the great 
amusement of the King and the Court — as if they were free gifts, 
“ Benevolences.” What with grants from Parliament, and what 
with Benevolences, the King raised an army and passed over to 
Calais. As nobody wanted war, however, the French King made 
proposals of peace, which were accepted, and a truce was concluded 
for seven long years. The proceedings between the Kings of France 
and England on this occasion, were very friendly, \ery splendid, and 
very distrustful. They finished with a meeting between the two 
Kings, on a temporary bridge over the river Somme, where they 
embraced through two holes in a strong wooden grating like a lion’s 
cage, and made several bows and fine speeches to one another. 

it was time, now, that the Duke of Clarence should be punished 
for his treacheries ; and Fate had his punishment in store. He was, 
probably, not trusted by the King — for who could trust him who 
knew him I — and he had certainly a powerful opponent in his brother 
Richard, Dulce ^ Gloucester, who, being avaricious and ambitious. 
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wanted to marry that widowed daug'hter bf the E^l of Warwick’s 
^10 had been espoused to the deceased young: Prince, at Calais. 
Clarence, who wanted all the family wealth for himself, secreted this 
lady, whom Richard found disguised as a servant in the City of 
London, and whom he married ; arbitrators appointed ~ by the King, 
then divided the property between the brothers. This led to ill-will 
and mistrust between them. Clarence’s wife dying, and he wishing 
to make another marriage, which was obnoxious to the King, his ruin 
was hurried by that means, too. At first, the Court struck at his 
retainers and dependents, and accused some of them of magic and 
witchcraft, and similar nonsense. Successful against this small game, 
it then mounted to the Duke himself, who was impeached by his 
brother the King, in person, on a variety of such charges. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be publicly executed. He never was 
publicly executed, but he met his death somehow, in the Tower, and, 
no doubt, through some agency of the King or his brother Gloucester, 
or both. It was supposed at the time that he was told to choose the 
manner of his death, and that he chose to be drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine. I hope the story may be true, for it would have been 
a becoming death for such a miserable creature. 

The King survived him some five years. He died in the forty- 
second year of his life, and the twenty-third of his reign. He had a 
very good capacity and some good points, but he was selfish, careless, 
sensual, and cruel. He was a favourite with the people for his showy 
manners ; and the people w^ere a good example to him in the constancy 
of their attachment. He was penitent on his death -bed for his 
‘‘benevolences,” and other extortions, and ordered restitution to be 
made to the people who had suffered from them. He also called 
about his bed the enriched members of the Woodville family, and the 
proud lords whose honours were of older date, and endeavoured to 
reconcile them for the sake of the peaceful succession of his son and 
the tranquillity of England. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE FIFTH 

The late King’s eldest son, the Prince of Wales, called Edward after 
him, was only thirteen years of age at his father’s death. He was at 
JLudlow Castle with his uncle, the Earl of Rivers. The prince’s 
brother, the Duke of York, only eleven years of age, was in London 
with his mother. The boldest, most crafty, and most dreaded noble- 
man in England at that time was their uncle Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and everybody wondered how the two poor boys would 
-fere with such an uncle for a friend or a fqe. 

The Queen, their mother, being exceedingly uneasy about this, was 
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anxious that instructions should be sent to Lord Rivers to raise an 
army to escort the young King safely to London. But, Lord Hastings, 
who was of the Court party opposed to the Woodvilles, and who 
disliked the thought of giving them that power, argued against 
the proposal, and obliged the Queen to be satisfied with an escort 
of two thousand horse. The Duke of Gloucester did nothing, at 
first, to justify suspicion. He came from Scotland (where he was 
commanding an army) to York, and was there the first to swear 
allegiance to his nephew. He then wrote a condoling letter to 
the Queen-Mother, and set off to be present at the coronation in 
London. 

Now, the young King, journeying towards Lui^^lon too, with Lord 
Rivers and Lord Gray, came to Stony Stratford, as uncle came to 
Northampton, about ten miles distant ; and when those two lords 
heard that the Duke of Gloucester was so near, they proposed to the 
young King that they should go back and greet him in his name. 
The boy being very willing that they should do so, they rode off and 
were received with great friendliness, and asked by the Duke of 
Gloucester to stay and dine with him. In the evening, while they 
were merry together, up came the Duke of Buckingham with three 
hundred horsemen ; and next morning the two lords and the two 
dukes, and the three hundred horsemen, rode away together to rejoin 
the King. Just as they were entering Stony Stratford, the Duke of 
Gloucester, checking his horse, turned suddenly on the two lords, 
charged them with alienating from him the affections of his sweet 
nephew, and caused them to be arrested b} the three hundred horse- 
men and taken back. Then, he and the Duke of Buckingham went 
straight to the King (whom they had now in their power), to whom 
they made a show of kneeling down, and offering great love and 
submm^on ; and tlien they ordered his attendants to disperse, and 
took him, alone with them, to Northampton. 

A few days afterwards they conducted him to London, and lodged 
him in the Bishop’s Palace. But, he did not remain there long ; for, 
the Duke of Buckingham with a tender face made a speech expressing 
how anxious he was for the Royal boy’s safety, and how much safer 
he would be in the Tower until his coronation, than he could be any- 
where else. So, to the Tower he was taken, very carefully, and the 
Duke of Gloucester was named Protector of the State. 

Although Gloucester had proceeded thus far with a very smooth 
countenance — and although he was a clever man, fair of speech, and 
not ill-looking, in spite of one of his shoulders being something 
higher than the other — and although he had come into the City riding 
bare-headed at the King’s side, and looking very fond of him — he had 
made the King’s mother more uneasy yet ; and when the Royal boy 
was taken to the Tower, she became so alarmed that she took 
sanctuary in Westminster with her five daughters. 

Nor did she do this without reason, for, the Duke of Gloucester, 
finding that the lords who were opposed to the Woodville family were 
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^ithful t^the yotHig King nevertheless, guickly resolved to strike a 
blow for Chisel f. Accordingly, while those lords met in council at 
the Tower, he and those who were in his interest met in separate 
council at his own residence, Crosby Palace, in Bishopsgate Street. 
-Being at last quite prepared, he one day appeared unexpectedly at the 
council in the Tower, and appeared to be very jocular and merry. 
He was particularly gay with the Bishop of Ely : praising the straw- 
berries that grew in his garden on Holborn Hill, and asking him to 
have some gathered that he might eat them at dinner. The Bishop, 
quite proud of the honour, sent some of his men to fetch some ; and the 
Duke, still very jocular and gay, went out ; and the council all said 
what a very agreeable duke he was ! In a little time, however, he 
came back quite altered — not at all jocular — frowning and fierce-^ 
and suddenly said, — 

“What do those persons deserve who have compassed my destruc- 
tion ; I being the King’s lawful, as well as natural, protector?” 

To this strange question, Lord Hastings replied, that they deserved 
death, whosoever they were. 

“ Then,” said the Duke, “ I tell you that they are that sorceress my 
brother’s wife ; ” meaning the Queen : “ and that other sorceress, Jane 
Shore. Who, by witchcraft, have withered my body, and caufsed my 
arm to shrink as I now show you.” 

He then pulled up his sleeve and showed them his arm, which was 
shrunken, it is true, but which had been so, as they all very well 
knew, from the hour of his birth. - ^ 

Jane Shore, being then the lover of Lord Hastings, as she had 
formerly been of the late King, that lord knew that be himself was 
attacked. So, he said, in some confusion, “Certainly, my Lord, if 
they have done this, they be worthy of punishment.” 

“If?” said the Duke of Gloucester; “do you talk to me of ifs? 
I tell you that they have so done, and I will make it good upon thy 
body, thou traitor ! ” 

With that, he struck the table a great blow with his fist. This 
was a signal to some of his people outside to cry “ Treason ! ” They 
immediately did so, and there was a rush into the chamber of so 
many armed men that it was filled in a moment. 

First,” said the Duke of Gloucester to Lord Hastings, “ I arrest 
thee, traitor ! And let him,” he added to the armed men who took 
him, “have a priest at once, for by St. Paul I will not dine until I 
have seen his head off? ” 

Lord Hastings was hurried to the green by the Tower chapel, and 
there beheaded on a log of wood that happened to be lying on the 
ground. Then, the Duke dined with a good appetite, and after 
dinner summoning the principal citizens to attend him, told them 
that Lord Hastings and the rest had designed to murder both himself 
and the Duke of Buckingham, who stood by his side, if he had not 
providentially discovered their design. He requested them to be so 
obliging as to inform their fellow-citizens of the tr^th of what he 
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said, and issued a f>rodamation ^prepared and neatly copied out 
beforehand) to the same effect. 

On the same day that the Duke did these things in the Tower, Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe, the boldest and most undaunted of his men, went 
down to Pontefract ; arrested Lord Rivers, Lord Gray, and two other 
gentlemen ; and publicly executed them on the scaffold ; without any 
trial, for having intended the Duke’s deatli. Three days afterwards 
the Duke, not to lose time, went down the river to Westminster in 
his barge, attended by divers bishops, lords, and soldiers, and 
demanded that the Queen should deliver her second son, the Duke of 
York, into his safe keeping. The Queen, being obliged to comply, 
resigned the child after she had wept over hi ’. ; and Richard of 
Gloucester placed him with his brother in the Tower. Then, he 
seized Jane Shore, and, because she had been the lover of the late 
King, confiscated her property, and got her sentenced to do public 
penance in the streets by w’alking in a scanty dres*:^, with bare feet, 
and carrying a lighted candle, to St. Paul’s Cathedral, through the 
most crowded part of the City. 

Having now all things ready for his own advancement, he caused a 
friar to preach a sermon at the cross which stood iii front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in which he dwelt upon the profligate manners of the late 
King, and upon the late shame of Jane Shore, and hinted that the 
princes were not his children. “Whereas, good people,” said the 
friar, whose name was Shaw, “my Lord the Protector, the noble 
Duke of Gloucester, that sweet prince, the pattern of all the noblest 
virtues, is the perfect image and express likeness of his father.” 
There had been a little plot between the Duke and the friar, that the 
Duke should appear in the crowd at this moment, when it was 
expected that the people would cry “Long live King Richard I” 
But, either through the friar saying the words too soon, or through 
the Duke’s coming too late, the Duke and the words did not come 
together, and the people only laughed, and the friar sneaked off 
ashamed. 

The Duke of Buckingham was a better hand at such business than 
the friar, so he went to the Guildhall the next day, and addressed the 
citizens in the Lord Protector’s behalf. A few dirty men, who had 
been hired and stationed there for the purpose, crying when he had 
done, “God save King Richard^” he made them a great bow, and 
thanked them with all his heart. Next day, to make an end of it, he 
went with the mayor and some lords and citizens to Bayard Castle, 
by the river, where Richard then was, and read an address, humbly 
entreating him to accept the Crown of England. Richard, who 
looked down upon them out of a window and pretended to be in great 
uneasiness and alarm, assured them there was nothing he desired less, 
and that his deep affection for his nephews forbade him to think of 
it. To this the Duke of Buckingham replied, with pretended warmth, 
that the free people of England would never submit to his nephew’s 
nile, and that if Richard, who was the lawful heir, refused the Crown, 
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why then they must find some one else to wear it The Duke of 
Gloucester returned, that since he used that strong language, it 
became his painful duty to think no more of himself, and to accept 
the Crown. 

Upon that, tlic people cheered and dispersed ; and the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Buckingham passed a pleasant evening, 
talking over the play they had just acted with so much success, and 
every word of which they had prepared together. 


CHAPTER XXV 

ENGLAND UNDER RICHARD THE THIRD 

King Richard the Third was up betimes in the morning, and went 
to Westminster Hall. In the Hall was a marble seat, upon which he 
sat himself down between two great noblemen, and told the people 
that he began the new reign in that place, because the first duty of a 
sovereign was to administer the laws equally to all, and to maintain 
justice. He then mounted his horse and rode back to the City, where 
he was received by the clergy and the crowd as if he really had a 
right to the throne, and really were a just man. The clergy and the 
crowd must have been rather ashamed of themselves in sec^, I 
think, for being such poor-spirited knaves. " 

The new King and his Queen were soon crowned with a great 
of show and noise, which the people liked very much ; and then the 
King set forth on a royal progress through his dominions. He was 
crowned a second time at York, in order that the people might have 
show and noise enough ; and wherever he went was received with 
shouts of rejoicing — from a good many people of strong lungs, who 
were paid to strain their throats in crying, “ God save King Richard ! ” 
The plan was so successful that I am told it has been imitated since, 
by other usurpers, in other progresses through other dominions. 

While he was on this journey, King Richard stayed a week at 
Warwick. And from Warwick he sent instructions home for one of 
the wickedest murders that ever was done — the murder of the two 
young princes, his nephews, who were shut up in the Tower of 
London. 

Sir Robert Brackenbury was at that time Governor of the Tower. 
To him, by the hands of a messenger named John Green, did King 
Richard send a letter, ordering him by some means to put the two 
young princes to death. But Sir Robert — I hope because he had 
children of his own, and loved them — sent John Green back again, 
riding and spurring along the dusty roads, with the answer that he 
could not do so horrible a piece of work/ The King, having frown* 
ingly considered a little, called to him Sir James Tyrrel, his msu>l&r 
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of the horse, and to him gave authority to take command of the 
Tower, whenever he would, for twenty-four hours, and to keep all the 
keys of the Tower during that space of time. Tyrrel,^ well knowing 
what was wanted, looked about him for two hardened ruffians, and 
chose John Dighton, one of his own grooms, and Miles Forest, who 
was a murderer by trade. Having secured these two assistants, he 
went, upon a day in August, to the Tower, showed his authority from 
the King, took the command for four-and-twenty hours, and obtained 
possession of the keys. And when the black night came, he went 
creeping, creeping, like a guilty villain as he was, up the dark stone 
winding stairs, and along the dark stone passages, until he came to 
the door of the room where the two ycang priric* ". having said their 
prayers, lay fast asleep, clasped in each other’s arm .. And while he 
watched and listened at the door, he sent in those evil demons, John 
Dighton and Miles Forest, who smothered the two princes with the 
bed and pillows, and carried their bodies down the stairs, and buried 
them under a great heap of stones at the staircase foot. And when 
the day came, he gave up the command of the Tower, and restored 
the keys, and hurried away without once looking behind him ; and 
Sir Robert Brackenbury went with fear and sadress to the princes* 
room, and found the princes gone for ever. 

You know, through all this history, how true it is that traitors are 
never true, and you will not be surprised to learn that the Duke of 
Buckingham soon turned against King Richard, and joined a great 
conspiracy that was formed to dethrone him, and to place the crown 
upon its rightful owner’s head. Richaro had meant to keep the 
murder secret ; but when he heard through his spies that this con- 
spiracy existed, and that many lords and gentlemen drank in secret 
to the healths of the two young princes in the Tower, he made it 
known that they were dead. The conspirators, though thwarted for a 
moment, soon resolved to set up for the crown against the murderous 
Richard, Henry Earl of Richmond, grandson of Catherine : that 
widow of Henry the Fifth who married Owen Tudor. And as Henry* 
was of the house of Lancaster, they proposed that he should marry 
the Princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of the late King, now the 
heiress of the house of York, and thus by uniting the rival families 
put an end to the fatal wars of the Red and White Roses. All being 
settled, a time was appointed for Henry to come over from Brittany, 
and for a great rising against Richard to take place in several parts of 
England at the same hour. On a certain day, therefore, in October, 
the revolt took place ; but unsuccessfully. Richard was prepared, 
Henry’ was driven back at sea by a storm, his followers in England 
were dispersed, and the Duke of Buckingham was taken, and at once 
beheaded in the market-place at Salisbury*. 

The time of his success was a good time, Richard thought, for 
summoning a Parliament and getting some money. So, a Parliament 
was called, and it flattered and fawned upon him as much as he could 
possibly desire, and declared him to be the rightful King of England, 
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smd Ws only son Edward, then eleven years of age, the next heir to the 
throne. 

Richard knew full well that, let the Parliament say what it would, 
the Princess Elizabeth was remembered by people as the heiress of 
the house of York ; and having accurate information besides, of its 
being designed by the conspirators to marry her to Henry of Rich- 
mond, he felt that it would much strengthen him and weaken them, 
to be beforehand with them, and marry her to his son. With this 
view he went to the Sanctuary at Westminster, where the late King’s 
widow and her daughter still were, and besought them to come to 
Court : where (he swore by anything and everything) they should be 
safely and honourably entertained. They came, accordingly, but had 
scarcely been at Court a month when his son died suddenly — or was 
poisoned — and his plan was crushed to pieces. 

In this extremity. King Richard, always active, thought, ** I must 
make another plan.” And he made the plan of marrying tlie Princess 
Elizabeth himself, although she was his niece. There was one 
difficulty in the way : his wife, the Queen Anne, was alive. But, he 
knew (remembering his nephews) how to remove that obstacle, and he 
made Iqive to the Princess Elizabeth, telling her he felt perfectly 
confident, that the Queen would die in February. The Princess was 
not a vaty scrupulous young lad}^ for, instead of rejecting the 
murderer ^ her brothers with scorn and hatred, she openly declared 
she loved Mm dearly ; and, when February came and the Queen did 
not die, she expressed her impatient opinion that she was too long 
about it. However, King Richard was not so far out in his pre- 
diction, but that she died in March — he took good care of that— and 
then this precious pair hoped to be married. But they were dis- 
appointed, for the idea of such a marriage was so unpopblar in the 
country, that the King’s chief counsellors, Ratcliffe and Catesby, 
would by no means undertake to propose it, and the King was even 
obliged to declare in public that he had never thought of such a 
thing. 

He was, by this time, dreaded and hated by all classes of his 
subjects. His nobles deserted every^ day to Henry’s side ; he dared 
not call another Parliament, lest his crimes should be denounced 
there ; and for want of money, he was obliged to get Benevolences 
from the citizens, which exasperated them all against him. It was 
said too, that, being stricken by his conscience, he dreamed frightful 
dreams, and started up in the night-time, wild with terror and remorse. 
Active to the last, through all this, he issued vigorous proclamations 
against Henry of Richmond and all his followers, when he heard that 
they were coming against him with a Fleet from France ; and took the 
field as fierce and savage as a wild boar — the animal represented on 
his shield. 

Henry of Richmond landed with six thousand men at Milford 
Haven, and came on against King RicharcJ, then encamped at Leicester 
with an array twice as great, through North Wales. On Boswcwrtb 
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Field the two armies met ; and Richard, looking^ along: Henry’s ranks, 
and seeing them crowded with the English nobles who had abandoned 
liim, turned pale when he beheld the powerful Lord Stanley and his 
son (whom he had tried hard to retain) among them. But, he was as 
brave as he was wicked, and plunged into the thickest of the fight. 
He was riding hither and thither, laying about him in all directions, 
when he observed the Earl of Northumberland — one of his few great 
allies — to stand inactive, and the main body of his troops to hesitate. 
At the same moment, his desperate jiance caught Henry of Richmond 
among a little group of his knights. Riding hard at him, and 
crying Treason!” he killed his standard-bearer, fiercely unhorsed 
another gentleman, and aimed a powei*ful stroke at Henry^ him self, to 
cut him down. But, Sir William Stanley parried it as it fell, and 
before Richard could raise his arm again, ne was borne down in a 
press of numbers, unhorsed, and killed. Lord Stanley picked up the 
crown, all bruised and trampled, and stained with blood, and put it 
upon Richmond’s head, amid loud and rejoicing cnes of ‘‘Long live 
KingHenryJ” 

That night, a norse was led up to the church of the Grey Friars at 
Leicester ; across whose back wa^ tied, like some worthless sack, a 
naked body brought there for burial. It was the body of the last of the 
Plantagenei line, King Richard the Third, usurper and murderer, slain 
at the Battle of Bosworth Field in the thirty-second year of his age, 
after a reign of two years. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE SEVENTH 

King Henry the Seventh did not turn out to be as fine a fellow as the 
nobility and people hoped, in the fiist joy of their deliverance from 
Richard the Third. He was very cold, crafty, and calculating, and 
would do almost anything for money. He possessed considerable 
ability, but his chief merit appears to have been that he was not cruel 
when there was nothing to be got by it. 

'Wie new King had promised the nobles who had espoused his cause 
that he would marry the Princess Elizabeth. The first thing he did, 
was, to direct her to be removed from the castle of Sheriff Hutton in 
Yorkshire, where Richard had placed her, and restored to the care 
of her mother in London. The young Earl of Warwick, Edward 
Plantagenet, son and heir of the late Duke of Clarence, had been kept 
a prisoner in the sarfia old Yori^^ire Castle with her. This boy, who 
was now fifteen, the n^t Kin^,^^^aced in the Tower for safety. Then 
he came to London in gre^t state, and gratified the people with a fine 
procession ; on which kind of sfeow he often very much relied for keep- 
ing them in good humour. Th1&^^<»ts and feasts wliich took place 
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by a temble fever, called the Sweating: Sickness ; of 
whi^r^^^fiumbers of people died. Lord Mayors and Aldermen are 
thought to have suffered most from It : w^hether, because they were in 
the habit of over-eating themselves, or because they were very jealous 
bf preserving filth and nuisances In the City (as they have been since), 
I don’t know. 

The King’s coronation was postponed on account of the general ill- 
health, and he afterwards deferred his marriage, as if he were not 
very anxious that it should take place : and even after that, deferred 
the Queen’s coronation so long that he gave offence to the York party. 
However, he set these things right in the end, by hanging some men 
and seizing on the rich possessions of others ; by granting more popular 
pardons to the followers of the late King than could, at first, be got 
from him ; and, by employing about his Court, some not very scrupu- 
lous persons who had been employed in the previous reign. 

As this reign w'as principally remarkable for tw’o very curious im- 
postures w’hich have become famous in history, we will make those two 
stories its principal feature. 

There was a priest at Oxford of the name of Simons, wdio had for 
a pupil a handsome boy named Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker. 
Partly to gratify his own ambitious ends, and partly to carry out the 
designs of a secret party formed against the King, this priest declared 
that his pupil, the boy, was no other than the young Earl of Warwick ; 
who (as everybody might have knowm) was safely locked up in tpe 
Tower of London. The priest and the boy went over to Ireland 
and, at Dublin, enlisted in their cause all ranks of the people 
seem to have been generous enough, but exceedingly irrational^^^^' 
Earl of Kildare, the governor of Ireland, declared that he believed 
the boy to be what the priest represented ; and the boy, who had been 
well tutored by the priest, told them such things, of his childhood, 
and gave them so many descriptions of the Royal Family, that they 
were perpetually shouting and hurrahing, and drinking his health, 
and making all kinds of noisy and thirsty demonstrations, to express 
their belief in him. Nor w^as this feeling confined to Ireland alone, 
for the Earl of Lincoln — whom the late usurper had named as his 
successor — went over to the young Pretender ,* and, after holding a 
secret correspondence wdth the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy—the 
sister of Edw'ard the Fourth, who detested the present King and all 
his race — sailed to Dublin with two thousand German, soldiers of her 
providing. In this promising state of the boy’s fortunes, he was 
crowned there, with a crown taken off the head of a statue of the 
Virgin Maiy^ ; and w^as then, according to the Irish custom of those 
days, carried home on the shoulders of a big chieftain possessing a 
great deal more strength than sen»oar- Father Simons, you may be 
sure, was mighty busy at the coronati 

Ten days afterw^ards, the Germans, aad the Irish, and the priest, 
and the boy, and the Earl of Lincohi,^ all landed in Lancashire to 
invade England. The King, whjR-'had good intelligence of their 
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movefrents, set up hts standard at Nottingham, where vast numbers 
resorted to him every day ; while the Earl of Lincoln could gain but 
very few. With his small force he tried to make for the town of 
Newark ; but the King’s army getting between him and that place, 
he had no choice but to risk a battle at Stoke. It soon ended in the 
complete destruction of thd FVetender’s forces, one half of whom were 
killed ; among them, the Earl himself. The priest and the baker’s 
boy were taken prisoners. The priest, after confessing the trick, was 
shut up in prison, where he afterwards died — suddenly perhaps. The 
boy was taken into the King’s kitchen and made a turnspit. He was 
afterwards raised to the station of one of the King’s falconers ; and so 
ended this strange imposition. 

There seems reason to suspect that ihe Dow ager Queen — always a 
restless and busy woman — had had some share in tutoring the baker’s 
son. The King was very angry with her, whether or no. He seized 
upon her property, and shut her up in a convent at Bermondsey. 

One might suppose that the end of this story would have put the 
Irish people on their guard ; but they were quite ready to receive a 
second impostor, as they had received the first, and that same trouble- 
some Duchess of Burgundy soon gave them the 'Opportunity. All of 
a sudden there appeared at Cork, in a vessel arriving from Portugal, 
a young man of excellent abilitlts, of very handsome appearance and 
most w’inning manners, who declared himself to be Richard, Duke of 
York, the second son of King Edward the Fourth. “ O,” said some, 
even of those ready Irish believers, ‘‘but surely that young Prince 
was murdered by his uncle in the Towe^ I” — “It is supposed so,” 
said the engaging young man; “and m}^ brother was killed in that 
gloomy prison ; but I escaped — it don’t matter hovv , at present — and 
have been wandering about tlie world for seven long years.” This 
explanation being quite satisfactory to numbers of the Irish people, 
they began again to shout and to hurrah, and to drink his health, and 
to make the noisy and thirsty demonstrations all over again. And 
the bi^xhieftain in Dublin began to look out for another coronation, 
and another young King to be carried home on his back. 

King Henry being then on bad terms with France, the French 
Kii^, Charles the Eighth, saw that, by pretending to believe in the 
ha^ldsome young man, he could trouble his enemy sorely. So, he 
Invited him over to the French Court, and appointed him a body- 
guard, and treated him in all respects as if he really wxre the Duke 
of York. Peace, however, being .soon concluded between the two 
Kings, the pretended Duke was turned adrift, and wandered for pro- 
tection to the Duchess of Burgundy. She, after feigning to inquire 
into the reality of his claims, declared him to be the very picture of 
her dear departed brother ; gave him a body-guard at her Court, of 
thirty halberdiers ; and called him by the sounding name of the 
White Rose of England. 

The leading members of the White Rose party in England sent 
over .an agent, named Sir Robert Clifford, to ascertain whether the 
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Wmte Rose’s claims were good : the King also sent over his agents to 
inquire into the Rose’s history. The White Roses declared the young 
man to be really the Duke of York ; the King declared him to be Perkik 
Warbeck, the son of a merchant of the city of Tournay, who had 
acquired his knowledge of England, its language and manners, from 
the English merchants who traded in Flanders ; it was also stated by 
the Royal agents that he had been in the service of Lady Brompton, 
the wife of an exiled English nobleman, and that the Duchess of 
Burgundy had caused him to be trained and taught, expressly for this 
deception. The King then required the Archduke Philip — who was 
the sovereign of Burgundy — to banish this new Pretender, or to 
deliver him up ; but, as the Archduke replied that he could not 
control the Duchess in her own land, the King, in revenge, took the 
market of English cloth away from Antwerp, and prevented all com- 
mercial intercourse between" the two countries. 

He also, by arts and bribes, prevailed on Sir Robert Clifford to 
betray his employers ; and he denouncing several famous English 
noblemen as being secretly the friends of Perkin Warbeck, the King 
had three of the foremost executed at once. Whether he pardoned 
the remainder because they were poor, I do not know ; but it is only 
too probable that he refused to pardon one famous nobleman against 
whom the same Clifford soon afterwards informed separately, because 
he was rich. This was no other than Sir William Stanley, who had 
saved the King’s life at the battle of Bosworth Field. It is very 
doubtful whether his treason amounted to much more than his having 
said, that if he were sure the young man was the Duke of York, lie 
would not take arms against him. Whatever he had done he admitted, 
like an honourable spirit ; and he lost his head for it, and the coVetous 
King gained all his wealth. 

Perkin Warbeck kept quiet for three years : but, as the Flemings 
began to complain heavily of the loss of their trade by the stoppage 
of the Antwerp market on his account, and as it was not Unlikely 
that they might even go so far as to take his life, or give him up, 
he found it necessary to do something. Accordingly he made a 
desperate sally, and landed, with only a few hundred men, on the 
coast of Deal. But he was soon glad to get back to the place from 
whence he came ; for the country people rose against his followers, 
killed a great many, and took a hundred and fifty prisoners : who 
were all driven to London, tied together with ropes, like a team of 
cattle. Every one of them was hanged on some part or other of the 
sea-shore ; in order, that if any more men should come over wdth 
Perkin Warbeck, they might see the bodies as a warning before they 
landed. 

Then the wary King, by making a treaty of commerce with the 
Flemings, drove Perkin Warbeck out of that country ; and, by 
completely gaining over the Irish to his side, deprived him of that 
asylum too. He wandered away to Scotland, and told his stoiy at 
that Court. King James the Fourth of Scotland, who was no friend 
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to Kin{^ Henry, and had no reason Ito be (for Kin^ Henry had bribed 
his Scotch lords to betray him more than once ; but had never 
succeeded in his plots), gave him a great reception, called him his 
cousin, and gave him in marriage the Lady Catherine Gordon, a 
beautiful and charming creature related to the royal house of Stuart. 

Alarmed by this successful reappearance of the Pretender, the 
King still undermined, and bought, and bribed, and kept his doings 
and Perkin Warbeck’s story in the dark, when he might, one would 
imagine, have rendered the matter clear to all England. But, for all 
this bribing of the Scotch lords at the Scotch King’s Court, he could 
not procure the Pretender to be delivered up to him. James, though 
not very particular in many respects, would noi "tray him ; and tlie 
ever-busy Duchess of Burgundy so provid'^d him v ith arms, and 
good soldiers, and with money besides, that he had soon a little army 
of fifteen hundred men of various nations. With these, anu aided by 
the Scottish King in person, he crossed the border into England, and 
made a proclamation to the people, in which he called the King 
“Henry Tudor;” offered large lewards to any who should take or 
distress him ; and announced himself as King Richard the Fourth 
come to receive the homage of his faithful subjects. His faithful 
subjects, however, cared nothing for him, and hated his faithful 
troops : who, being of different nations, quarrelled also among 
themselves. Worse than this, if worse were possible, they began to 
plunder the country ; upon which the White Rose said, that he would 
ratlier lose his rights, than gain them through the miseries of the 
people. The Scottish King made a jest of his scruples ; 
btiC th^^and their whole force went back again without fighting a 

The consequence of this attempt was, that a rising took 

place among 4he people of Cornwall, who considered themselves too 
heavily taxec^^ meet the charges of the expected war. Stimulated 
by Flammock;^r4 lawyer, and Joseph, a blacksmith, and joined by 
Lord Audley and some other country gentlemen, they marched on 
all the way to Deptford Bridge, where they fought a battle with the 
King’s army. They were defeated — though the Cornish men fought 
with great braveiy — and the lord was beheaded, and the lawyer and 
the blacksmith were hanged, drawn, and quartered. The rest were 
pardoned. The King, who believed every man to be as avaricious as 
himself, and thought that money could settle anything, allowed them 
to make bargains for their liberty with the soldiers who had taken 
them. 

Perkin Warbeck, doomed co wander up and down, and never to 
find rest anywhere — a sad fate : almost a sufficient punishment for an 
imposture, which he seems in time to have half believed himself — 
lost his Scottish refuge thjrough a truce being made between the two 
Kings ; and found himself, once more, without a countr>^ before him 
in which he could lay his head. But James (always honourable and 
true to him, alike when he melted down his plate, and even the great 
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gold chain he had been used to* wear, to pay soldiers in his cause; 
and now, when that cause was lost and hopeless) did not conclude 
the treaty, until he had safely departed out of the Scottish dominions. 
He, and his beautiful wife, who was faithful to him under all reverses, 
and left her state and home to follow his poor fortunes, were put 
aboard ship with everything necessary for their comfort and protection, 
and sailed for Ireland. 

But, the Irish people had had enough of counterfeit Earls of 
Warwick and Dukes of York, for one while; and would give the 
White Rose no aid. So, the White Rose — encircled by thorns Indeed 
— resolved to go with his beautiful wife to Cornwall as a forlorn 
resource, and see w’hat might be made of the Cornish men, who had 
risen so valiantly a little w hile before, and w'ho had fought so bravely 
at Deptford Bridge. 

To Whitsand Ba}', in Cornwall, accordingly, came Perkin Warbeck 
and his wdfe ; and the lovely lady he shut up for safety in the Castle of 
St. Michael’s Mount, and then marched into Devonshire at the head of 
three thousand Cornish men. These were increased to six thousand 
by the time of his arrival in Exeter ; but, there the people made a 
stout resistance, and he w’ent on to Taunton, w'here he came in sight 
of the King’s army. The stout Cornish men, although they were few^ 
in number, and badly armed, w^ere so bold, that they never thought of 
retreating ; but bravely looked forw^ard to a battle on the morrow'. 
Unhappily for them, the man wdio was possessed of so many engaging 
qualities, and wdio attracted so many people to his side when he 
nothing else wdth w'hich to tempt them, w'as not as brave as thejv 
the night, w'hen the two armies lay opposite to each other, he moiitiled 
a swift horse and fled. When morning dawned, the po^'cohfldlug 
Cornish men, discovering that they had no leader, surrem^ed to the 
King’s power. Some of them w^ere hanged, and rest were 
pardoned and went miserably home. ^ 

Before the King pursued Perkin Warbeck to the sanctuar}’^ of 
Beaulieu in the New^ Forest, where it was soon knowm that he had 
taken refuge, he sent a body of horsemen to Saint Michael’s Mount, 
to seize his wife. She was soon taken and brought as a captive before 
the King. But she was so beautiful, and so good, and so devoted to 
the man in w^hom she believed, that the King regarded her with 
compassion, treated her with great respect, and placed her at Court, 
near the Queen’s person. And many years after Perkin Warbeck was 
no more, and when his strange storj^ had become like a nursery tale, 
she 'was called the White Rose, by the people, in remembrance of her 
beauty. , 

The sanctuary at Beaulieu was soon surrounded by the King’s 
men ; and the King, pursuing his usual dark artful ways, sent pre- 
tended friends to Perkin Warbeck to persuade him to come out and 
surrender himself. This he soon did ; the King having taken a good 
look at the man of wdiom he had h^ard so much — from behind a 
screen — directed him to be w^ell mounted, and to ride behind him at 
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ft Httle distance, guarded, but not bound in any Vay. So they 
entered London with the King’s favourite show — a procession ; and 
some of the people hooted as the Pretender rode slowly through the 
streets to the Tower ; but the greater part were quiet, and very curious 
to see him. From the Tower, he was taken to the Palace at West- 
minster, and there lodged like a gentleman, though closely watched. 
He was examined every now and then as to his imposture ; but the 
King was so secret in all he did, that even then he gave it a con- 
sequence, which it cannot be supposed to have in itself deserved. 

At last Perkin Warbeck ran away, and took refuge in another 
sanctuary near Richmond in Surrey. From this he was again per- 
suaded to deliver himself up; and, being con'^'^.eJ to London, he 
stood in the stocks for a whole day, outside V/esi. iinster Hail, and 
there read a paper purporting to be his full confession, and relating 
his history as the King’s agents had originally described it He was 
thei\ shut up in the Tower again, in the companv of the Earl of 
Warwick, w'ho had now been there for fourteen years : ever since his 
removal out of Yorkshire, except when the King had had him at 
Court, and had shown him to the people, to prove the imposture of 
the Baker’s boy. It is but too probable, when we consider the crafty 
character of Henry the Seventh, that these two were brought together 
for a cruel purpose. A plot was soon discovered between them and 
the keepers, to murder the Governor, get possession of the keys, and 
proclaim Perkin Warbeck as King Richard the Fourth. That there 
was some such plot, is likely ; that they were tempted into it, is at 
least as likely ; that the unfortunate Earl of Warwick — last male of 
the Plantagenet line — was too unused to the world, and too ignorant 
and simple to know much about it, whatever it was, is perfectly 
certain ; and that it was the King’s interest to get rid of him, is no 
less so. He was beheaded on Tower Hill, and Perkin W’^arbeck was 
hanged at Tyburn. 

Such was the end of the pretended Duke of York, whose shadowy 
history was made more shadowy — and ever will be — by the mystery 
arid craft of the King. If he had turned his great natural advantages 
to a more honest account, he might have lived a happy and respected 
life, even in those days. But he died upon a gallows at Tyburn, 
leaving the Scottish lady, who had loved him so well, kindly pro- 
tected at the Queen’s Court. After some time she forgot her old loves 
and troubles, as many people do with Time’s merciful assistance, and 
married a Welsh gentleman. Her second husband. Sir Matthew' 
Chadoc, more honest and more happy than her first, lies beside her 
in a tomb in the old church of Swansea. 

The ill-blood betw'een France and England in this reign, arose out 
©f the continued plotting of the Duchess of Burgundy, and disputes 
respecting the affairs of Brittany. The King feigned to be ver)'^ 
patriotic, indignant, and warlike ; but he always contrived so as never 
to make war in reality, and always to make money. His taxation of 
the people, on pretence of war with France, involved, at one time, a 
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v«ry dangerous insurrection, headed by Sir John Egremont, and a 
common man called John k Chambre. But it was subdued by the 
royal forces, under the command of the Earl of Surrey. The knighted 
John escaped to the Duchess of Burgundy, who was ever ready to 
receive any one who gave the King trouble ; and the plain John was 
hanged at York, in the midst of a number of his men, but on a much 
higher gibbet, as being a greater traitor. Hung high or hung low, 
however, hanging is much the same to the person hung. 

Within a year after her marriage, the Queen had given birth to a 
son, who was called Prince Arthur, in remembrance of the old British 
prince of romance and story ; and who, when all these events had 
happened, being then in his fifteenth j^ear, was married to Catherine, 
the daughter of the Spanish monarch, w^ith great rejoicings and 
bright prospects ; but in a very few months he sickened and died. 
As soon as the King had recovered from his grief, he thought it a pity 
that the fortune of the Spanish Princess, amounting to two hundred 
thousand crowns, should go out of the family ; and therefore arranged 
that the young widow should marry his second son Henry, then 
twelve years of age, when he too should be fifteen. There were 
objections to this marriage on the part of the clergy ; but, as the 
infallible Pope was gained over, and, as he must be right, that settled 
the business for the time. The King’s eldest daughter was provided 
for, and a long course of disturbance was considered to be set at rest, 
by her being married to the Scottish King. 

And now the Queen died. When the King had got over that grief 
too, his mind once more reverted to his darling money for consolation, 
and he thought of marrying the Dowager Duchess of Naples, who 
was immensely rich ; but, as it turned out not to be practicable to 
gain the money, however practicable it might have been to gain the 
lady, he gave up the idea. He was not so fond of her but that he 
soon proposed to marry the Dowager Duchess of Savoy ; and, soon 
afterwards, the widow of the King of Castile, who was raving mad. 
But he made a money-baigain instead, and married neither. 

The Duchess of Burgundy, among the other discontented people to 
whom she had given refuge, had sheltered Edmund de la Pole 
(younger brother of that Earl of Lincoln who was killed at Stoke), 
now Earl of Suffolk. The King had prevailed upon him to return to 
the marriage of Prince Arthur ; but, he soon afterwards went away 
again ; and then the King, suspecting a conspiracy, resorted to his 
favourite plan of sending him some treacherous friends, and buying 
of those scoundrels the secrets they disclosed or invented. Some 
arrests and executions took place in consequence. In the end, the 
King, on a promise of not taking his life, obtained possession of the 
person of Edmund de la Pole, and shut him up in the Tower. 

This was his last enemy. If he had lived much longer he would 
have made many more among the people, by the grinding exaction to 
which he constantly exposed them, andf by the tyrannical acts of his 
two prime favourites in all money-raising matters, Edmund Dudley 
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and Richard Empson. But Death — the enemy who is not to be 
bought off or deceived, and on whom no money, and no treachery, ha$^* 
any effect’— presented himself at this juncture, and ended the King’s 
reign. He died of the gout, on the twenty-second of April, one 
thousand five hundred and nine, and in the fifty-third year of his age, 
after reigning twenty- four years ; he was buried in the beautiful 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey, which he had himself founded, and 
w’’hich still bears his name. 

It was in this reign that the gieat Christopher Columbus, on 
behalf of Spain, discovered what was then called The New World. 
Great wonder, interest, and hope of wealth being awakened in 
England thereby, the King and the inerchant^ -'f London and Bristol 
fitted out an English expedition for further discoveries in the New 
World, and entrusted it to Sebastian Cabot, ot Bristol, the son of 
a Venetian pilot there. He was very successful in his voyage, and 
gained high reputation, both for himself and Englr.nd. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE EIGHTH, CALLED BLUFF KING HAL AND 
BURLY KING HARRY 

Part the Ftpst 

We now come to King Henry the Eighth, whom it has been too much 
the fashion to call Bluff King Hal,’’ and “ Buriy King Harry,” and 
other fine names ; but whom T shall take the liberty to call, plainly, 
one of the most detestable villains that ever drew breath. You will 
be able to judge, long before we come to the end of his life, whether 
he deserves the character. 

He was just eighteen years of age when he came to the throne. 
People said he was handsome then ; but 1 don’t believe it. He was 
a big, burly, noisy, small-eyed, large-faced, double-chinned, swinish- 
looking fellow in later life (as w’e know from the likenesses of him, 
painted by the famous Hans Holbein), and it is not easy to believe 
tliat so bad a character can ever have been veiled under a prepossessing 
appearance. 

He was anxious to make himself popular ; and the people, who 
had long disliked the late King, were very willing to believe that he 
deserv'ed to be so. He was extremely fond of show and display, and 
were they. Therefore there was great rejoicing when he married 
the Princess Catherine, and when they were both crowned. And the 
King fought at tournaments and always came off victorious — for the 
courtiers took care of that — and there was a general outcry that he 
was a wonderful man. Empson, Dudley, and their supporters were 
accused of a variety of crimes they had never committed, instead of 
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the offences of which they really had been guilty; and they were 
pilloried, and set upon horses with their faces to the tails, and 
knocked about and beheaded, to the satisfaction of the people, and 
the enrichment of the King. 

The Pope, so indetatigable in getting the world into trouble, had 
mixed himself up in a war on the continent of Europe, occasioned by 
the reigning Princes of little quarrelling states in Italy having at 
various times married into other Royal families, and so led to theif 
claiming a share in those petty Governments. The King, who dis- 
covered that he was very fond of the Pope, sent a herald to the King 
of France, to say that he must not make war upon that holy personage, 
because he was the father of all Christians. As the French King did 
not mind this relationship in the least, and also refused to admit 
a claim King Henry made to certain lands in France, war was 
declared between the two countries. Not to perplex this story with 
an account of the tricks and designs of all the sovereigns who were 
engaged in it, it is enough to say that England made a blundering 
alliance with Spain, and got stupidly taken in by that country ; 
w.hich made its own terms with France when it could, and left 
England in the lurch. .Sir Edward Howard, a bold admiral, son 
of the Earl of Surrey, distinguished himself by his bravery against 
the French in this business ; but, unfortunately, he was more brave 
than wise, for, skimming into the French harbour of Brest with only 
a few rowboats, he attempted (in revenge for the defeat and death of 
Sir Thomas Knyvett, another bold English adrmral) to take some 
strong French ships, well defended with batteries of cannon. The 
upshot was, that he was left on board of one of them (in consequence 
of its shooting away from his own boat), with not more than about 
a dozen men, and was thrown into the sea and drowned ; though not 
until he had taken from his breast his gold chain and gold whistle, 
which were the signs of his office, and had cast them into the sea to 
prevent their being made a boast of by the enemy. After this defeat 
— which was a great one, for Sir Edward Howard was a man of valour 
and fame — the King took it into his head to invade France in f>erson ; 
first executing that dangerous Earl of Suffolk whom his father had 
left in the Tower, and appointing Queen Catherine to the charge of 
his kingdom in his absence. He sailed to Calais, where he was 
joined by Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, who pretended to be his 
soldier, and who took pay in his service : with a good deal of nonsense 
of that sort, flattering enough to the vanity of a vain blusterer. The 
King might be successful enough in sham fights ; but his idea of 
real battles chiefly consisted in pitching silken tents of bright colours 
that were ignominiously blown down by the wind, and in making 
a vast display of gaudy flags and golden curtains. Fortune, however, 
favoured him better than he deserved ; for, after much waste of time 
in tent pitching, flag flying, gold curtaining, and other such 
masquerading, he gave the French battle at ar place called Guinegate : 
Where they took such an unaccountable panic, and fled with such swift- 
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fiC3S, that it was ever afterwards called by the English the Battle of 
SfHirs. Instead of following up his advantage, the King, finding that 
he had had enough of real fighting, came home again. 

The Scottish King, though nearly related to Henry by marriage, 
had taken part against him In Jhis war. The Earl of Surrey, as the 
English general, advanced to meet him when he,j^me out of his own 
dominions ^^nd crossed the river Tweed. The armies came up 
with one af^ther when the Scottish King had also crossed the river 
Till, and was encamped upon the last of the Cheviot Hills, called the 
Hill of Flc^den. Along the plain below it, the English, when the 
hour of battle came, advanced. The Scottish army, which bad been 
drawn up in five great bodies, then came steadily down in perfect 
silence. So they, in their turn, advanced lo meet the English army, 
which came on in one long line ; and they attacked It with a body of 
spearmen, under Lord Home. At first they had the best of it ; but 
the English recovered themselves so bravely, and fought with such 
valour, that, when the Scottish King had almost made his way up to 
the Royal standard, he was slain, and the whole Scottish power routed. 
Ten thousand Scottish men lay dead that day on Flodden Field ; and 
among them, numbers of the nobility and gentry. For a long time 
after a^y ds, the Scottish peasantry used to believe that their King had 
notdlp'h really killed in this battle, because no Englishman had 
found an iron belt he wore about his body as a penance for having 
been unnatural and undutiful son. But, whatever became of his 
belt, the English had his sword and dagger, and the ring from his 
finger, &d his body too, covered with wounds. There is no doubt of 
it ; for was seen and recognised by English gentlemen who had 
known the Scottish King well. 

When King Henry was making ready to renew the w ar in France, 
the French King was contemplating peace. His queen dying at this 
time, he proposed, though he w^as upw^ards of fifty years old, to marry 
King Henry’^ sister, the Princess Mary, w^ho, besides being only 
sixteen, w^as betrothed to the Duke of Suffolk. As the inclinations 
of young Princesses were not much considered in such matters, the 
marriage was concluded, and the poor girl w^as escorted to France, 
where she was immediately left as the French King’s bride, with 
only one of all her English attendants. That one was a pretty young 
girl named Anne Boleyn, niece of the Earl of Surrey, who had been 
made Duke of Norfolk, after the victory of Flodden Field. Anne 
Boleyn’sis a name to be remembered, as you will presently find. 

And nqw the French King, who w^as very proud of his young wife, 
W^s preparing for many years of happiness, and she was looking 
forward, I dare say, to many years of miser}', when he died within 
three months, and left her a young widow. The new French monarch, 
Francis the First, seeing how important it was to his interests that 
she should take for her second husband no one but an Englishman, 
advised her first lover, the Duke of Suffolk, when King Henry sent 
him over to France to fetch her home, to marry her. The Princess 
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being herself so fond of that Duke, as to tell him that he must either 
do so then, or for ever lose her, they were wedded ; and Henry after- 
wards forgave them. In making interest with the King, the Duke of 
Suffolk had addressed his most powerful favourite and adviser, Thomas 
W oLSEY — a name very famous in history for its rise and downfall. 

Wolsey was the son of a respectable butcher at Ipswich, in Suffolk, 
and received so excellent an education that he became a tutor to the 
family of the Marquis of Dorset, who afterwards got him appointed 
one of the late King’s chaplains. On the accession of Henry the 
Eighth, he was promoted and taken into great favour. He was now 
Archbishop of York ; the Pope had made him a Cardinal besides ; 
and whoever wanted influence in England or favour with the King — 
whether he were a foreign monarch or an English nobleman — was 
obliged to make a friend of the great Cardinal Wolsey. 

He was a gay man, who could dance and jest, and sing and drink ; 
and those were the roads to so much, or rather so little, of a heart as 
King Henry had. He was wonderfully fond of pomp and glitter, and 
so was the King. He knew a good deal of the Church learning of 
tnat time ; much of which consisted in finding artful excuses and 
pretences for almost any wrong thing, and in arguing that black was 
white, or any other colour. This kind of learning pleased the King 
too. For many such reasons, the Cardinal was high in esfiHiation 
with the King ; and, being a man of far greater ability, knew as well 
how to manage him, as a clever keeper may know how to manage a 
wolf or a tiger, or any other cruel and uncertain beast, that may turn 
upon him and tear him any day. Never had there been seen in 
England such state as my Lord Cardinal kept. His wealth was 
enormous ; equal, it was reckoned, to the riches of the Crown. His 
palaces were as splendid as the King’s, and his retinue was eight 
hundred strong. He held his Court, dressed out from4op to toe in 
flaming scarlet ; and his very shoes were golden, set with precious 
stones. His followers rode on blood horses ; while he, with a wonder- 
ful affectation of humility in the midst of his great splendour, ambled 
on a mule with a red velvet saddle and bridle and golden stirrups. 

Through the influence of this stately priest, a grand meeting was 
arranged to take place between the French and English Kings in 
France , but on ground belonging to England. A prodigious show 
of friendship and rejoicing was to be made on the occasion ; and 
heralds were sent to proclaim with brazen trumpets through all the 
principal cities of Europe, that, on a certain day, the Kings of France 
and England, as companions and brothers in arms, each attended by 
eighteen followers, would hold a tournament against all knights who 
might choose to come. 

Charles, the new Emperor of Germany (the old one being dead), 
wanted to prevent too cordial an alliance between these sovereigns, 
and came over to England before the King could repair to the place 
of meeting ; and, besides making an agreeable impression upon him, 
Secured Wolsey’s interest by promising that his influence should 
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ttiaki him Pope when the next vacancy occurred. On the day when 
the Emperor left England, the King and all the Court went over to , 
Calais, and thence to the place of meeting, between Ardres and 
Guisnes, commonly called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Here, all 
manner of expense and prodigality was lavished on the decorations of 
the show ; many of the knights and gentlemen being so superbly 
dressed that it was said they carried their whole estates upon their 
shoulders. 

There were sham castles, temporary chapels, fountains running 
wine, great cellars full of wine free as water to all comers, silk tents, 
gold lace and foil, gilt lions, and such things without end ; and, in 
tlie midst of all, the rich Cardinal oat-shone r 'id out-glittCied all the 
noblemen and gentlemen assembled. A^tei a 1 eaty made between 
the two Kings with as much solemnity as if they had intended to 
keep it, the lists — nine hundred feet long, and three hundred and 
twenty broad— were opened for the tournament ; t^e Queens of France 
and England looking on with great array of lords and ladies. Then, 
for ten days, the two sovereigns fought five combats every day, and 
always beat their polite adversaries ; though they do write that the 
jjjdng of England, being thrown in a wrestle one day by the King of 
^'iFrance, lost his kingly temper with his brother in arms, and wanted 
to make a quarrel of it. Then, there is a great story belonging to 
this Field of the Cloth of Gold, showing how the English were dis- 
trustful of the French, and the French of the English, until Francis 
rode alone one morning to Henry’s tent ; and, going in before he was 
out of bed, told him in joke that he was his prisoner ; and how Henry 
jumped out of bed and embraced Francis ; and how Francis helped 
Henry to dress, and warmed his linen for him ; and how Henry gave 
Francis a splendid jewelled collar, and how Francis gave Henry, in 
return, a costi) bracelet. All this and a great deal more was so 
written about, and sung about, and talked about at that time (and, 
indeed, since that time too), that the world has had good cause to be 
sick of it, for ever. 

Of course, nothing came of all these fine doings but a speedy 
renewal of the war between England and France, in which the two 
Royal companions and brothers in arms longed very earnestly to 
damage one another. But, before it broke out again, the Duke of 
Buckingham was shamefully executed on Tower Hill, on the evidence 
of a discharged servant — really for nothing, except the folly of having 
believed in a friar of the name of Hopkins, who had pretended to be a 
pi5ophet, and who had mumbled and jumbled out some nonsense about 
the Duke’s son being destined to be very great in the land. It was 
believed that the unfortunate Duke had given offence to the great 
Cardinal by expressing his mind freely about the expense and absurdity 
of the whole business of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. At any rate, 
he was beheaded, as 1 have said, for nothing. And the people who 
saw it done were very angry, and cried out that it was the work of 
die butcher’s son 1 ” 
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The new war was a short one, though the Earl of Surrey invaded 
France again, and did some injury to that countiy. It ended in 
another treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, and in the 
discovery |kat the Emperor of Germany was not such a good friend 
to England in reality, as he pretended to be. Neither did he keep 
his promise to Wolsey to make him Pope, though the King urged 
him. Two Popes died in pretty quick succession ; but the foreign 
priests were too much for the Cardinal, and kept him out of the post. 
So the Cardinal and King together found out that the Emperor of 
Germany was not a man to keep faith with ; broke off a projected 
marriage between the King’s daughter Mary, Princess of Wales, and 
that sovereign ; and began to consider whether it might not be well 
to marry the young lady, either to Francis himself, or to his eldest 
son. 

There now arose at Wittentberg, In Germany, the great leader of 
the mighty change in England which is called The Reformation, and 
which set the people free from their slavery to the priests. This 
was a learned Doctor, named Martin Luther, who knew all about 
them, for lie had been a priest, and even a monk, himself. The 
preaching and writing of Wickliffe had set a number of men thinking 
on this subject ; and Luther, finding one day to his great surprise, 
that there really was a book called the New Testament which the 
priests did not allow to be read, and which contained truths that they 
suppressed, began to be very vigorous against the whole body, from 
the Pope downward. It happened, while he was yet only beginning 
his vast work of awakening the nation, that an impudent fellow 
named Tetzel, a friar of very bad character, came into his neigh- 
bourhood selling what were called Indulgences, by wholesale, to raise 
money for beautifying the great Cathedral of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
Whoever bought an Indulgence of the Pope was supposed to buy 
himself off from the punishment of Heaven for his offences. Luther 
told the people that these Indulgences were worthless bits of paper, 
before God, and that Tetzel and his masters were a crew of impostors 
in selling them. 

The King and the Cardinal were mightily indignant at this pre- 
sumption ; and the King (with the help of Sir Thomas More, a wise 
man, whom he afterwards repaid by striking off his head) even wrote 
a book about it, with which the Pope was so well pleased that he 
gave the King the title of Defender of the Faith. The King and 
the Cardinal also issued flaming warnings to the people not to read 
Luther’s books, on pain of excommunication. But they did read 
them for all that ; and the rumour of what was in them spread far 
and wide. 

When this great change was thus going on, the King began to show 
himself in his truest and worst colours. Anne Boleyn, the pretty 
little girl who had gone abroad to France with his sister, was by this 
time grown up to be very beautiful, and was one of the ladies in 
attendance on Queen Catherine. Now, Queen Catherine was no 
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long^sr young or handsome, and it is likely that she was not particu- 
larly good-tempered ; having been always rather melancholy^ and ^ 
having been made more so by the deaths of four of her children when 
they were very young. So, the King fell in love with the fair Anne 
Boleyn, and said to himself, “ How can I be best rid of my own 
troublesome wife whom I am tired of, and marry Anne ? 

You recollect that Queen Catherine had been the wife of Henry’s 
brother. What does the King do, after thinking it over, but calls 
his favourite priests about him, and says, O ! his mind is in such a 
dreadful state, and he is so frightfully uneas} , because he is afraid it 
was not lawful for him to marry the Queen ! Not one of those priests 
had the courage to hint that it was rather .Uiiuus he had never 
thought of that before, and that his mind s* emc i to have been in a 
tolerably jolly condition during a great manv }ears, in which he 
certainly had not fretted himself thin , but, they all said, Ah ! that 
was very true, and it was a serious business ; and perhaps the best 
way to make it right, would be for his Majesty to be divorced ! The 
King replied. Yes, he thought that would be the best w^ay, certainly ; 
so they all went to w^ork 

; If 1 were to relate to you the intrigues and p^ots that took place in 
the endeavour to get this divorce, you would think the History of 
England the most tiresome book in the w^orld. So 1 shall say no more, 
than that after a vast deal of negotiation and evasion, the Pope issued 
a commission to Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio (wdiom he 
sent over from Italy for the purpose), to try the wdiole case in 
England. It is supposed — and I thii/t: with reason — that Wolsey 
was the Queen’s enemy, because she hcid reproved him for his proud 
and gorgeous manner of life. But, he did not at first know that the 
King wanted to marry Anne Boleyn ; and when he did know" it, he 
even went dow n on his knees, in the endeavour to dissuade him. 

The Cardinals opened their court in the Convent of the Black 
Friars, near to w^here the bridge of that name in London now stands ; 
and the King and Queen, that they might be near it, took up their 
lodgings at the adjoining palace of Bridew^ell, of w'hich nothing now 
remains but a bad prison. On the opening of the court, when the 
King and Queen W"ere called on to appear, that poor ill-used lady, 
with a dignity and firmness and yet w^ith a womanly affection worthy 
to be alw"ays admired, ’went and kneeled at the King’s feet, and said 
that she had come, a stranger, to his dominions ; that she had been a 
good and true wfife to him for tw^enty years ; and that she could 
acknowledge no power in those Cardinals to try w'hether she should 
be considered his wife after all that time, or should be put away. 
With that, she got up and left the court, and would never afterw^ards 
come back to it. 

The King pretended to be very much overcome, and said, O 1 my 
lords and gentlemen, what a good woman she was to be sure, and how 
delighted he would be to live with her unto death, but for that 
^errible uneasiness in his mind wdiich was quite wearing him away I 
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So, the case went oti, and there was nothing but talk for two months ! 
Then Cardinal Campeggio, who, on behalf of the Pope, wanted 
nothing so much as delay, adjourned it for two more months ; and 
before that time was elapsed, the Pope himself adjourned it indeft* 
nitely, by requiring the King and Queen to come to Rome and have 
it tried there. But by good luck for the King, word was brought 
to him by some of his people, that they had happened to meet at 
supper, Thomas Cranmer, a learned Doctor of Cambridge, who had 
proposed to urge the Pope on, by referring the case to all the 
learned doctors and bishops, here and there and everywhere, and 
getting their opinions that the King's marriage was unlawful. The 
King, who was now in a hurry to marry Anne Boleyn, thought this 
such -a good idea, that he sent for Cranmer, post-haste, and said to 
Lord Rochfort, Anne Boleyn’s father, '‘Take this learned Doctor 
down to your country-house, arid there let him have a good room for 
a study, and no end of books out of which to prove that I may marry 
your daughter.” Lord Rochfort, not at all reluctant, made the learned 
Doctor as comfortable as he could ; and the learned Doctor went to 
work to prove his case. All this time, the King and Anne Boleyn 
were writing letters to one another almost daily, full of impatience to 
have the case settled ; and Anne Boleyn was showing herself (as I 
think) very worthy of the fate which afterwards befell her. 

It was bad for Cardinal Wolsey that he had left Cranmer to render 
this help. It was worse for him that he had tried to dissuade the 
King from marrying Anne Boleyn. Such a servant as he, to such a 
master as Henry, would probably have fallen in any case ; but, 
between the hatred of the party of the Queen that was, and the 
hatred of the party of the Queen that was to be, he fell suddenly and 
heavily. Going down one day to the Court of Chancery, where he 
now presided, he was waited upon by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, who told him that they brought an order to him to resign 
that office, and to withdraw quietly to a house he had at Esher, in 
Surrey. The Cardinal refusing, they rode off to the King ; and next 
day came back with a letter from him, on reading which, the Cardinal 
submitted. An inventory was made out of all the riches in his palace 
at York Place (now Whitehall), and he went sorrowfully up the river, 
in his barge, to Putney. An abject man he was, in spite of his pride ; 
for being overtaken, riding out of that place towards Esher, by one of 
the King's chamberlains who brought him a kind message and a ring, 
he alighted from his mule, took off his cap, and kneeled down in the 
dirt. His poor Fool, whom in his prosperous days he had always 
kept in his palace to entertain him, cut a far better figure than he ; 
for, when the Cardinal said to the chamberlain that he had nothing to 
send to his lord the King as a present, but that jester who was a most 
excellent one, it took six strong yeomen to remove the faithful fool 
from his master. 

The once proud Cardinal was soon further disgraced, and wrote 
the most abject letters to his vile sovereign ; who humbled him one 
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day niid encouraged him the next, according to his humour, until he 
was at last ordered to go and reside in his diocese of York. He said 
he was too poor ; but I don’t know how he made that out, for he took 
a hundred and sixty servants with him, and seventy-two cart-loads of 
furniture, food, and wine. He remained in that part of the country 
for the best part of a year, and showed himself so improved by his 
misfortunes, and was so mild and so conciliating, that he won all 
hearts. And indeed, even in his proud days, he had done some 
inagnihcent things for learning and education. At last he was 
arrested for high treason ; and, coming slowly on his journey towards 
London, got as far as Leicester, i^rriving at Leicester Abbey after 
dark, and very ill, he said — when tbe monks 'ame out at Ine gate 
with lighted torches to receive him — th'^t ne I. ad come to lay his 
bones among them. He had indeed ; for he was taken to a bed, from 
which he never rose again. His last 'words were, Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the King, He w^uld not have given 
me over, in my grey hairs. Howbeit, this is my just reward for my 
pains and diligence, not regarding my service to God, but only my 
duty to my prince.” The news of his death was quickly carried to 
the King, who was amusing himself with archery in the garden of 
the magnificent Palace at Hampton Court, which that very Wolsey 
had presented to him. The greatest emotion his royal mind displayed 
at the loss of a servant so faithful and so ruined, was a particular 
desire to lay hold of fifteen hundred pounds which the Cardinal was 
reported to have hidden somewhere. 

The opinions concerning the divorce, of the learned doctors and 
bishops knd others, being at last collected, and being generally in the 
King’s favour, were forwarded to the Pope, with an entreaty that he 
would now grant it. The unforrunate Pope, who was a timid man, 
was half distracted between his fear of his authority being set aside 
in England if he did not do as he was asked, and his dread of offending 
the Emperor of Germany, who waa Queen Catherine’s nephew. In 
this state of mind he still evaded and did nothing. Then, Thomas 
Cromwell, who had been one of Wolsey’s faithful attendants, and had 
remained so even in his decline, advised the King to take the matter 
into his own hands, and make himself the head of the whole Church. 
This, the King by various artful means, began to do ; but he recom- 
pensed the clergy by allowing them to burn as many people as they 
pleased, for holding Luther’s opinions. You must understand that 
Sir Thomas More, the wise man who had helped the King with his 
book, had been made Chancellor in Wolsey’s place. But, as he was 
truly attached to the Church as it was even in its abuses, he, in this 
state of things, resigned. 

Being now quite resolved to get rid of Queen Catherine, and to 
marry Anne Boleyn without more ado, the King made Cranmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and directed Queen Catherine to leave 
the Court. She obeyed ; but replied that wherever she w^ent, she was 
Q*ieen of England still, and would remain so, to the last. The King 
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then married Anne Boleyn privately ; and the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, within half a year, declared his marriage with Queen 
Catherine void, and crowned Anne Boleyn Queen. 

She might ha\ e known that no good could ever come from such 
wrong, and that the corpulent brute who had been so faithless and so 
cruel to his first wife, could be more faithless and more cruel to his 
second. She might have known that, even wdien he was in love with 
her, he had been a mean and selfish coward, running away, like a 
frightened cur, from her society and her house, when a dangerous 
sickness broke out in it, and when she might easily have taken it and 
died, as several of the household did. But, Anne Boleyn arrived at 
all this knowledge too late, and bought it at a dear price. Her bad 
marriage with a worse man came to its natural end. Its natural end 
was not, as we shall too soon see, a natural death for her. 


CHAPTER XXVm 

ENGLAND UNDER H^NRY THE EIGHTH 

Part the Second 

The Pope was thrown into a very angiy state of mind when he heard 
of the King’s marriage, and fumed exceedingly. Many of the English 
monks and friars, seeing that their order was in danger, did the same ; 
some even declaimed against the King in church before his face, and 
were not to be stopped until he himself roared out Silence!” The 
King, not much the worse for this, took it p *etty quietly ; and was 
very glad when his Queen gave birth to a daughter, who was christened 
Elizabeth, and declared Princess of Wales as her sister Mar}^ had 
already been. 

One of the most atrocious features of this reign was that Henry the 
Eighth was always trimming between the reformed religion and the 
unreformed one ; so that tlie more he quarrelled with the Pope, the 
more of his own subjects he roasted alive for not holding the Pope’s 
opinions. Thus, an unfortunate student named John Frith, and a poor 
simple tailor named Andrew Hewet who loved him very much, and said 
that whatever John Frith believed he believed, w^ere burnt in Smithfield 
— to show what a capital Christian the King w^as. 

But, these were speedily followed by two much greater victims, 
Sir Thomas More, and John Fisher, the Bishop of Rochester. The 
latter, who was a good and amiable old man, had committed no 
greater offence than believing in Elizabeth Barton, called the Maid 
of Kent — another of those ridiculous w^omen who pretended to be 
inspired, and to make all sorts of heavenly revelations, though they 
indeed uttered nothing but evil nonsense. For this offence — as it 
was pretended, but really for denying the King to be the supreme 
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Head of the Church — he got into trouble, and was put in prison ; 
but, even then, he might have been suffered to die naturally (short 
work having been made of executing the Kentish Maid and her 
principal followers), but that the Pope, to spite the King, resolved 
to make him a cardinal. Upon that the King made a ferocious joke 
to the effect that the Pope might send Fisher a red hat — which is the 
way they make a cardinal — but he should have no head on which to 
wear it ; and he was tried wdth all unfairness and injustice, and 
sentenced to death. He died like a noble and virtuous old man, and 
left a worthy name behind him. The King supposed, I dare say, 
that Sir Thomas More would be frightened by this exampie ; but, as 
he was not to be easily terrified, a..d, thurojp-hly believing in the 
Pope, had made up his mind that the King wr.s no* ihe rightful Head 
of the Church, he positively refused to say that he was. For this 
crime he too was tried and sentenced, after having been in prison 
a whole year. When he was doomed to death, and came away from 
his trial with the edge of the executioner’s axe turned towards him — 
as was always done in those times when a state prisoner came to that 
hopeless pass — he bore it quite serenely, and gave his blessing to his 
son, who pressed through the ciowd in Westminister Hall and kneeled 
down to receive it. But when he got to the Tower Wharf on his 
way back to prison, and his favourite daughter, Margaret Roper, 
a very good woman, rushed through the guards again and again, to 
kiss him and to weep upon his neck, he was overcome at last. He 
soon recovered, and never more showed any feeling but cheerfulness 
and courage. When he was going up the steps of the scaffold to his 
death, he said jokingly to the Lieuten mt of the Tower, observing 
that the}^ were weak and shook beneath his tread, “ I pray you, 
master Lieutenant, see me safe up ; and, for my coming down, I can 
shift for myself ’’ Also he said to the executioner, after he had laid 
his head upon the block, “ Let me put my beard out of the way ; for 
that, at least, has never committed any treason.” Then his head was 
struck off at a blow. These two executions were worthy of King 
Henry the Eighth. Sir Thomas More was one of the most virtuous 
men in his dominions, and the Bishop was one of his oldest and 
truest friends. But to be a friend of that fellow was almost as 
dangerous as to be his wife. 

When the news of these two murders got to Rome, the Pope raged 
against the murderer more than ever Pope raged since the world 
began, and prepared a Bull, ordering his subjects to take arms 
against him and dethrone him. The King took all possible pre- 
cautions to keep that document out of his dominions, and set to work 
in return to suppress a great number of the English monasteries and 
abbeys. 

This destruction was begun by a body of commissioners, of whom 
Cromwell (whom the King had taken into great favour) was the head ; 
and was carried on through some few years to entire completion. 
There is no doubt that many of these religious establishments were 
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religious in nothing but in name, and were crammed with lazy, 
indolent, iand sensual monks. There is no doubt that they impost 
upon the people in every possible way ; that they had images moved 
by wires, which they pretended were miraculously moved by Heaven ; 
that they had among them a whole tun measure full of teeth, all 
purporting to have come out of the head of one saint, who must 
indeed have been a very extraordinary person with that enormous 
allowance of grinders ; that they had bits of coal which they said had 
fried Saint Lawrence, and bits of toe-nails which they said belonged 
to other famous saints ; penknives, and boots, and girdles, which they 
said belonged to others ; and that all these bits of rubbish were 
called Relics, and adored by the ignorant people. But, on the other 
hand, there is no doubt either, that the King’s officers and men 
punished the good monks, with the bad ; did great injustice ; 
demolished many beautiful things and many valuable libraries ; 
destroyed numbers of paintings, stained glass windows, fine pave- 
ments, and carvings ; and that the whole court were ravenously 
greedy and rapacious for the division of this great spoil among them. 
The King seems to have grown almost mad in the ardour of this 
pursuit ; for he declared Thomas k Becket a traitor, though he had 
been dead so many years, and had his body dug up out of his grave. 
He must have been as miraculous as the monks pretended, if they 
had told the truth, for he was found with one head on his shoulders, 
and they had shov\ n another as his undoubted and genuine head ever 
since his death ; it had brought them vast sums of money, too. The 
gold and jewels on his shrine filled tvv^o great chests, and eight men 
tottered as they carried them away. How rich the monasteries were 
you may infer from the fact that, when they were all suppressed, one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year — in those days an immense 
sum — came to the Crow n. 

These things were not done without causing great discontent among 
the people. The monks had been good landlords and hospitable 
entertainers of all travellers, and had been accustomed to give away 
a great deal of corn, and fruit, and meat, and other things. In those 
days it was difficult to change goods into money, in consequence of 
the roads being very few and very bad, and the carts and waggons of 
the worst description ; and they must either have given aw’ay some 
of the good things they possessed in enormous quantities, or have 
suffered them to spoil and moulder. So, many of the people missed 
what it was more agreeable to get idly than to work for ; and the 
monks who were driven out of their homes and wandered about 
encouraged their discontent ; and there were, consequently, great 
risings in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. These were put down by 
terrific executions, from wdiich the monks themselves did not escape, 
and the King went on grunting and growling in his own fat way, like 
a Royal pig. 

I have told all this story of the relife^ious houses at one time, to 
make it plainer, and to get back to the King’s domestic affairs. 
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Thf^ unfortunate Queen Catherine was by this time dead ; and the 
King was by this time as tired of his second Queen as he had been of 
his first As he had fallen in love with Anne when she was in the 
service of Catherine, so he now fell in love with another lady in the 
service of Anne. See how wicked deeds are punished, and how 
bitterly and self-reproachfully the Queen must now have thought of 
her own rise to the throne ! The new fancy was a Lady Jane 
Seymour ; and the King no sooner set his mind on her, than he 
resolved to have Anne Boleyn’s head So he brought a number of 
charges against Anne, accusing her of dreadful crimes which she had 
never committed, and implicating in them her uwn brother and 
certain gentlemen in her service: rmong vhr»n one Non Is, and 
Mark Smeaton a musician, are best lememb^red. As the lords and 
councillors were as afraid of the King aiia as subservient to him as 
the meanest peasant in England was, they brought in Anne Boleyn 
guilty, and the other unfortunate persons accused with her, guilty 
too. Those gentlemen died like men, with the exception of Smeaton, 
who had been tempted by the King into telling lies, which he called 
confessions, and who had expected to be pardoned ; but who, 1 am 
very glad to say, was not. There was then only the Queen to dis- 
pose of. She had been surrounded in the Tower by women spies ; 
had been monstrously persecuted and foully slandered ; and had 
received no justice. But her spirits rose with her afBictions ; and 
after having in vain tried to soften the King by writing an affecting 
letter to hiiHis^hich still exists, “from her doleful prison in the 
Tower,” she resigned herself to death. She said to those about her, 
very cheerfully, that she had heard say *he executioner was a good 
one, and that she had a little neck (she laughed and clasped it with 
her hands as she said that), and uould soon be out of her pain. And 
she was soon or.t of her pain, poor creature, on the Green inside the 
Tower, and her body was flung into an old box and put away in the 
ground under the chapel. 

There is a story that the King sat in his palace listening very 
anxiously for the sound of the cannon which was to announce this 
new murder ; and that, when he heard it come booming on the air 
he rose up in great spirits and ordered out his dogs to go a-hunting. 
He was bad enough to do it ; but whciher he did it or not, it is 
certain that he married Jane Seymour the \ery next day. 

I have not much pleasure in recording that she lived just long 
enough to give birth to a son who was christened Edward, and then 
to die of a fever ; for, I cannot but think that any woman who 
married such a ruffian, and knew what innocent blood was on his 
hands, deserved the axe that would assuredly have fallen on the neck 
of Jane Seymour, if she had lived much longer. 

Cranmer had done what he could to save some of the Church 
property for purposes of religion and education ; but, the great 
families had been so hungry to get hold of it, that very little could 
b^ rescued for such objects. Even Miles Coverdale, who did the 
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people the inestimable ,s^vice of translating the Bible into English 
(which the unreformed religion never permitted to be done), was left 
in poverty while the great families clutched the Church lands and 
money. The people had been told that when the Crown came into 
possession of these funds, it would not be necessary^ to tax them ; 
but they were taxed afresh directly afterwards. It was fortunate for 
them, Indeed, that so many nobles were so greedy for this wealth ; 
since, if it had remained with the Crown, there might have been no 
end to tyranny for hundreds of years. One of the most active writers 
on the Church’s side against the King was a member of his own 
family — a sort of distant cousin, Reginald Pole by name — who 
attacked him in the most violent manner (though he received a 
pension from him all the time), and fought for the Church with his 
pen, day and night. As he y.2LS beyond the King’s reach — being in 
Italy — the King politely invited him over to discuss the subject ; 
but he, knowing better than to come, and wisel}^ staying where he 
was, the King’s rage fell upon his brother. Lord Montague, the 
Marquis of Exeter, and some other gentlemen : who were tried for 
high treason in corresponding with him and aiding him — w^hich they 
probably did — and were all executed. The Pope made Reginald 
Pole a Cardinal ; but, so much against his will, that it is thought ha 
even aspired in his own mind to the vacant throne of England, and 
had hopes of marrying the Princess Mary. His being made a high 
priest, however, put an end to all that. His mother, the venerable 
Countess of Salisbury^ — wdio was, unfortunately for herself, within 
the tyrant’s reach — was the last of his relatives on whom his wrath 
fell. When she was told to lay her grey head upon the block, she 
answered the executioner, “No! My head never committed treason, 
and if you want it, you shall seize it.” So, she ran round and round 
the scaffold, w’ith the executioner striking at her, and her grey hair 
bedabbled with blood ; and even when they held her dowm upon the 
block she moved her head about to the last, resolved to be no party 
to her own barbarous murder. All this the people bore, as they had 
borne everything else. 

Indeed they bore much more ; for the slow fires of Smithfield were 
continually burning, and people were constantly being roasted to 
death — still to show what a good Christian the King was. He defied 
the Pope and his Bull, which was now issued, and had come into 
England ; but he burned innumerable people whose only offence was 
that they differed from the Pope’s religious opinions. There was a 
wretched man named Lambert, among others, who was tried for this 
before the King, and with whom six bishops argued one after another. 
When he was quite exhausted (as well he might be, after six bishops), 
he threw himself on the King’s mercy ; but the King blustered out 
that he had no mercy for heretics. So, ke too fed the fire. 

All this the people bore, and more than all this yet. The national 
spirit seems to have been banished from the kingdom at this time. 
The very people who were executed for treason, the very wives and 
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friendr of the bluff” King, spoke of him on the scaffold as a good 
prince, and a gentle prince*— just as serfs in similar circumstances 
have been known to do, under the Sultan and Bashaws of the East, 
or under the fierce old tyrants of Russia, who poured boiling and 
freezing water on them alternately, until they died. The Parliament 
were as bad as the rest, and gave the King whatever he wanted ; 
among other vile accommodations, they gave him new powers of 
murdering, at his wdll and pleasure, any one whom he might choose 
to call a traitor. But the worst measure they passed was an Act 
of Six Articles, commonly called at the time “the whip with six 
strings which punished offences against the Pope’s opinions, with- 
out mercy, and enforced the very wors parts oT e i^ionkish / figion. 
Cranmer would have modified it, if he could, bi“, being overboine 
by the Romish party, had not the pover. As one of the articles 
declared that priests should not marry, and as he wa^ marri'^d himself, 
he sent his wife and children into Germany, and began to tremble at 
his danger ; none the less, because he was, and had long been, the 
King’s friend. This whip of si’> strings was made under the King’s 
own eye. It should never be lorgotten of him how cruelly he supported 
the worst of the Popish doctrines when there w’as nothing to be got by 
opposing them. 

This amiable monarch now thought of taking another wife. He 
proposed to the French King to have some of the ladies of the French 
Court exhibited before him, that he mignt make his Royal choice ; 
but the French King answered that he would rather not have his 
ladies trotted out to be shown like horse*, at a fair. He proposed to 
the Dowager Duchess of Milan, who r-^phed that she might have 
thought of such a match if she had had two heads ; but, that only 
owning one, she must beg to keep it safe. At last Cromwell repre- 
sented that there was a Protestant Princess in Germany — those who 
held the reformed religion were called Protestants, because their 
leaders had Protested against the abuses and impositions of the 
unreformed Church — named Anne of Cleves, who was beautiful, 
and w^ould answer the purpose admirably. The King said was she a 
large woman, because he must have a fat wife? “O yes,” said 
Cromwell; “she was very large, just the thing.” On hearing this 
the King sent over his famous painter, Hans Holbein, to take her 
portrait. Hans made her to be so good-looking that the King was 
satisfied, and the marriage was arranged. But, whether anybody had 
paid Hans to touch up the picture , or whether Hans, like one or two 
other painters, flattered a princess in the ordinary way of business, I 
cannot say : all I know is, that when Anne came over and the King 
went to Rochester to meet her, and first saw her without her seeing 
him, he swore she was “ a great Flanders mare,” and said he would 
never marry her. Being obliged to do it now matters had gone so 
far, he would not give her the presents he had prepared, and would 
never notice her. He never forgave Cromwell his part in the aifain 
Hts downfall dates from that time. 
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ff was quickened by his enemies, in the interests of the unreformed 
religion, putting in the King’s way, at a state dinner, a niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk, Catherine Howard, a young lady of fascinating 
manners, though small in stature and not particularly beautiful. 
Falling in Ipve with her on the spot, the King soon divorced Anne 
of Cleves after making her the subject of much brutal talk, on pretence 
that she had been previously betrothed to some one else — which would 
never do for one of his dignity — and married Catherine. It is probable 
that on his wedding day, of all days in the year, he sent his faithful 
Cromwell to the scaffold, and had his head struck off. He further 
celebrated the occasion by burning at one time, and causing to be 
drawn to the fire on the same hurdles, some Protestant prisoners for 
denying the Pope’s doctrines, and some Roman Catholic prisoners for 
den3dng his own supremacy. Still the people bore it, and not a 
gentleman in England raised his hand. 

But, by a just retribution, it soon came out that Catherine How’^ard, 
before her marriage, had been really guilty of such crimes as the 
King had falsely attributed to his second wfife Anne Boleyn ; so, 
again the dreadful axe made the King a widower, and this Queen 
passed away as so many in that reign had passed away before her. 
As an appropriate pursuit under the circumstances, Henry then applied 
himself to superintending the composition of a religious book called 
“A necessary Doctrine for any Christian Man.” He must have been 
a little confused in his mind, I think, at about this period ; for he was 
so false to himself as to be true to some one : that some one beihg 
Cranmer, whom the Duke of Norfolk and others of his enemies tried 
to ruin ; but to whom the King was steadfast, and to whom he one 
night gave his ring, charging him when he should find himself, next 
day, accused of treason, to show it to the council board. This Cranmer 
did to the confusion of his enemies. I suppose the King thought he 
might want him a little longer. 

He married yet once more. Yes, strange to say, he found in 
England another woman who would become his wife, and she was 
Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She leaned towards the 
reformed religion ; and it is some comfort to know, that she tormented 
the King considerably by arguing a variety of doctrinal points with 
him on all occasions. She had very nearly done this to her own 
destruction. After one of these conversations the King in a very 
black mood actually instructed Gardiner, one of his Bishops who 
favoured the Popish opinions, to draw a bill of accusation against 
her, which would have inevitably brought her to the scaffold where 
her predecessors had died, but that one of her friends picked up the 
paper of instructions which had been dropped in the palace, and gave 
her timely notice. She fell ill with terror ; but managed the King 
so w^ell when he came to entrap her into further statements — by saying 
that she had only spoken on such points to divert his mind and to get 
some information from his extraordinary wisdom — that he gave her a 
kiss and called her his sweetheart. And, when the Chancellor came 
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next day actually to take her to the Tower, the King sent him about 
his business, and honoured him with the epithets of a beast, a knave, 
and a fool. So near was Catherine Parr to the block, and so narrow 
was her escape I 

There was war with Scotland in this reign, and a short clumsy 
war with France for favouring Scotland ; but, the events at home 
were so dreadful, and leave such an enduring stain on the country, 
that I need say no more of what happened abroad. 

A few more horrors, and this reiern is over. There was a lady, 
Anne Askew, in Lincolnshire, who inclined to the Protestant opinions, 
and whose husband being a fierce Catholic, turned her out of his 
house. She came to London, and conside’'ed as offending against 
the six articles, and was taken to the Tower, ana i>u^ upon the rack — 
probably because it was hoped that she irig^iit, in her agony, criminate 
some obnoxious persons ; if falsely, so much the better. She was 
tortured without uttering a ciy% until the Lieutenant of the Tower 
would suffer his men to torture her no more ; and then two priests 
who w^ere present actually pulled off their robes, and turned the 
wheels of the rack with their own hands, so rending and twisting and 
breaking her that she was afterwards carried to the fire in a chair. 
She was burned with three others, a gentleman, a clergyman, and 
a tailor ; and so the world went on. 

Either the King became afraid of the power of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and his son the Earl of Surrey, or they g.tve him some offence, but he 
resolved to pull them down, to follow all the rest who were gone. 
The son was tried first — of course for nothing — and defended himself 
bravely ; but of course he was found ruilty, and of course he was 
executed. Then his father was laid hold of, and left for death too. 

But the King himself was left for death by a Greater King, and 
the earth was to be rid of him at last. He was now a swollen, 
hideous spectacle, with a great hole in his leg, and so odious to every 
sense, that it was dreadful to approach him. When he was found to 
be dying, Cranmer was sent for from his palace at Croydon, and came 
with all speed, but found him speechless. Happily, in that hour he 
perished. He was in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and the thirtj*- 
eighth of his reign. 

Henry the Eighth has been favoured by some Protestant writers, 
because the Reformation was achieved in his time. But the mighty 
merit of it lies with other men and not with him ; and it can be 
rendered none the worse by this monster’s crimes, and none the better 
by any defence of them. The plain truth is, that he was a most 
intolerable ruffian, a disgrace to human nature, and a blot of blood 
and grease upon the History of England. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE SIXTH 

Henry the Eighth had made a will, appointing^ a council of sixteen 
to govern the kingdom for his son while he was under age (he was 
now only ten years old), and another council of twelve to help them. 
The most powerful of the first council was the Earl of Hertford, 
the young King’s uncle, who lost no time in bringing his nephew 
with great state up to Enfield, and thence to the Tower. It was 
considered at the time a striking proof of virtue in the young King 
that he was sorry for his father’s death ; but, as common subjects 
have that virtue too, sometimes, we will say no more about it. 

There was a curious part of the late King’s will, requiring his 
executors to fulfil whatever promises he had made. Some of the 
court wondering what these might be, the Earl of Hertford and the 
other noblemen interested, said that they were promises to advance 
and enrich fAem, So, the Earl of Hertford made himself Duke OF 
Somerset, and made his brother Edward Seymour a baron ; and 
there were various similar promotions, all very agreeable to the 
parties concerned, and very dutiful, no doubt, to the late King’s 
memory. To be more dutiful still, they made themselves rich out oL 
the Church lands, and were very comfortable. The new Duke of 
Somerset caused himself to be declared Protector of the kingdom, 
and was, indeed, the King. 

As young Edward the Sixth had been brought up in the principles" 
of the Protestant religion, ev'erybody knew that they would be 
maintained. But Cranmer, to whom they were chiefly entrusted, 
advanced them steadily and temperately. Many superstitious and 
ridiculous practices were stopped ; but practices which were harmless 
were not interfered with. 

The Duke of Somerset, the Protector, was anxious to have the 
young King engaged in marriage to the young Queen of Scotland, in 
order to prevent that princess from making an alliance with any 
foreign power ; but, as a large party in Scotland were unfavourable 
to this plan, he invaded that country. His excuse for doing so was, 
that the Border men — that is, the Scotch who lived in that part of the 
country where England and Scotland joined — troubled the English 
very much. But there were two sides to this question ; for the 
English Border men troubled the Scotch too ; and, through many 
long years, there were perpetual border quarrels which gave rise to 
numbers of old tales and songs. However, the Protector invaded 
Scotland ; and Arran, the Scottish Regent, with an army twice as 
large as his, advanced to meet him. They encountered on the banks 
of the river Esk, within a few miles of Edinburgh ; and there, after 
a little skirmish, the Protector made such moderate proposals, in 
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ofFerirg to retire if the Scotch would only engage not to marry their 
princess to any foreign prince, that the Regent thought the English 
were afraid. But in this he made a horrible mistake ; for the English 
soldiers on land, and the English sailors on the water, so set upon 
the Scotch that they broke and fled, and more than ten thousand of 
them were killed. It was a dreadful battle, for the fugitives were 
slain without mercy. The ground for four miles, all the way to 
Edinburgh, was strewn with dead men, and with arms, and legs, and 
heads. Some hid themselves in streams and were drowned ; some 
threw away their armour and weie killed running, almost naked; 
but in this battle of Pinkey the English lost only twt* or three 
hundred men. They were much bet er clothed ihii the Sc-lch; at 
the poverty of whose appearance and countiy the^^ were exceedingly 
astonished. 

A Parliament was called when Somerset came back, and it repealed 
the whip with six strings, and did one or two other good things ; 
though it unhappily retained the punishment of burning for those 
people who did not make belie^ e to believe, in all religious matters, 
what the Government had declared that they must and should believe. 
It also made a foolish law (meant to put down beggars), that any 
man who lived idly and loitered about for three days together, should 
be burned with a hot iron, made a slave, and wear an iron fetter. 
But this savage absurdity soon came to an end, and went the way of 
a great many other foolish laws. 

The Protector was now so proud that he sat in Parliament before, 
all the nobles, on the right hand of the throne. Many other noble- 
men, who only wanted to be as proud if they could get a chance, 
became his enemies of course ; and it is supposed that he came back 
suddenly from Scotland because he had received news that his brother. 
Lord Seymour, was becoming dangerous to him. This lord was now 
High Admiral of England ; a very handsome man, and a great 
favourite with the Court ladies — even with the young Princess 
Elizabeth, who romped with him a little more than young princesses 
in these times do with any one. He had married Catherine Parr, 
the late King’s widow, who was now dead ; and, to strengthen his 
power, he secretly supplied the young King with money. He may 
even have engaged with some of his brother’s enemies in a plot to 
carry the boy off. On these and othf-r accusations, at any rate, he 
was confined in the Tower, impeached, and found guilty ; his own 
brother’s name being — unnatural and sad to tell — the first signed 
to the warrant for his execution. He w?s executed on Tower Hill, 
and died denying his treason. One of his last proceedings in this 
world was to write two letters, one to the Princess Elizabeth, and one 
to the Princess Mary, which a servant of his took charge of, and 
concealed in his shoe. These letters are supposed to have urged them 
against his brother, and to revenge his death. What they truly con- 
tained is not known ; but there is no doubt that he had, at one time, 
obtained a great influence over the Princess Elizabeth. 
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while, the Protestant religion was making progress. The 
im^^ which the people had gradually come to worship, were removed 
from the churches ; the people were informed that they need not 
confess themselves to priests unless they chose ; a common prayer- 
book was drawn up in the English language, which all could under- 
stand ; and many other improvements were made ; still moderately. 
For Cranmer was a very moderate man, and ever restrained the 
Protestant clergy from violently abusing the unreformed religion — 
as they very often did, and which was not a good example. But the 
people were at this time in great distress. The rapacious nobility 
who had come into possession of the Church lands, were very bad 
landlords. They enclosed great quantities of ground for the feeding 
of sheep, which was then more profitable than the growing of crops ; 
and this increased the geijeral distress. So the people, who still 
understood little of what was going on about them, and still readily 
believed what the homeless monks told them — many of whom had 
been their good friends in their better days — took it into their heads 
that all this was owing to the reformed religion, and therefore rose in 
many parts of the country. 

The most powerful risings were in Devonshire and Norfolk. In 
Devonshire, the rebellion w’as so strong that ten thousand men united 
within a few days, and even laid siege to Exeter. But Lord 
Russell, coming to the assistance of the citizens who defended tji|t| 
town, defeated the rebels ; and, not only hanged the Mayor of. ^iie 
place, but hanged the vicar of another from his own church steeple. 
What with hanging and killing by the sword, four thousand of the. 
rebels are supposed to have fallen in that one county. In Norfolk 
(where the rising was more against the enclosure of open lands than 
against the reformed religion), the popular leader was a man named 
Robert Ket, a tanner of W} mondham. The mob were, in the first 
instance, excited against the tanner by one John Flowerdew, a gentle- 
man who owed him a grudge ; but the tanner was more than a match 
for the gentleman, since he soon got the people on his side, and 
established himself near Norwich with quite an army. There was 
a large oak-tree in that place, on a spot called Moushold Hill, which 
Ket named the Tree of Reformation ; and under its green boughs, 
he and his men sat, in the midsummer weather, holding courts of 
justice, and debating affairs of state. They were even impartial 
enough to allow some rather tiresome public speakers to get up into 
this Tree of Reformation, and point out their errors to them, in long 
discourses, while they lay listening (not always without some grum- 
bling and growling) in the shade below. At last, one sunny July day, 
a herald appeared below the tree, and proclaimed Ket and all his 
men traitors, unless from that moment they dispersed and went home : 
in w^hich case they were to receive a pardon. But, Ket and his men 
made light of the herald and became stronger than ever, until the 
Earl of Warwick went after them with a sufficient force, and cut 
them all to pieces. A few were hanged, drawn, and quartered, as 
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traitors, and their limbs were sent into various country places to be 
a terror to the people. Nine of them were hanged upon nine green 
branches of the Oak of Reformation ; and so, for the time, that tree 
may be said to have withered away. 

The Protector, though a haughty man, had compassion for the real 
distresses of the common people, and a sincere desire to help them. 
But he was too proud and too high in degree to hold even their 
favour steadily ; and many of the nobles always envied and hated 
him, because they were as proud and not as high as he. He was at 
this time building a great Palace in the Strand ; to get the stone for 
which he blew up church steeples with gunpowder, and pulled down 
bishops’ {louses : thus making himse'.f still moi^ disliked. At length, 
his principal enemy the Earl of Warwick -Dedie) by name, and 
the son of that Dudley who had made himself so odious with Empson, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh — ^joined with seven other members 
of the Council against him, formed a separate Council ; and, becoming 
stronger in a few days, sent him to tlie Tower under twenty-nine 
articles of accusation. After being sentenced by the Council to the 
forfeiture of all his offices and lands, he was liberated and pardoned, 
on making a very humble submission. He was even taken back into 
the Council again, after having suffered this fall, and married his 
daughter, Lady Anne Seymour, to Warwick’s eldest son. But such 

reconciliation was little likely to last, and did not outlive a year. 
'Warwick, having got himself made Duke of Northumberland, and 
having advanced the more important of his friends, then finished the 
history by causing the Duke of Somerset and his friend Lord Grey, 
and others, to be arrested for treason, in having conspired to seize 
and dethrone the King. They were also accused of having intended 
to seize the new Duke of Northumberland, with his friends Lord 
Northampton and Lord Pembroke ; to murder them if they found 
need ; and to raise the City to revolt. All this the fallen Protector 
positively denied ; except that he confessed to having spoken of the 
murder of these three noblemen, but having never designed it. He 
was acquitted of the charge of treason, and found guilty of the other 
charges ; so when the people — who remembered his having been their 
friend, now that he was disgraced and in danger, saw him come out 
from his trial with the axe turned from him — they thought he was 
altogether acquitted, and set up a loud shout of joy. 

But the Duke of Somerset was ordered to be beheaded on Tower 
Hill, at eight o’clock in the morning, and proclamations were issued 
bidding the citizens keep at home until after ten. They filled the 
streets, however, and crowded the place of execution as soon as it 
was light ; and, with sad faces and sad hearts, saw the once powerful 
Protector ascend the scaffold to lay his head upon the dreadful block. 
While he was yet saying his last words to them with manly courage, 
and telling them, in particular, how it comforted him, at that pass, to 
have assisted in reforming the national religion, a member of the 
Council was seen riding up on horseback. They again thought that 
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thoJlDuke was saved by his bringing a reprieve, and again shouted 
for joy. But the Duke himself told them they were mistaken, and 
tSid down his head and had it struck off at a blow. 

Many of the bystanders rushed forward and steeped their handker- 
chiefs in his blood, as a mark of their affection. He had, indeed, 
been capable of many good acts, and one of them was discovered 
after he was no more. The Bishop of Durham, a very good man, 
had been informed against to the Council, when the Duke was in 
power, as having answered a treacherous letter proposing a rebellion 
against the reformed religion. As the answer could not be found, he 
could not be declared guilty ; but it was now discovered, hidden by 
the Duke himself among some private papers, in his regard for that 
good man. The Bishop lost his office, and was deprived of his 
possessions. 

It is not very pleasant to know that while his uncle lay in prison 
under sentence of death, the young King was being vastly entertained 
by plays, and dances, and sham fights : but there is no doubt of it, 
for he kept a journal himself. It is pleasanter to know that not a 
single Roman Catholic was burnt in this reign for holding that 
religion ; though two wretched victims suffered for heresy. One, a 
woman named Joan Bocher, for professing some opinions that even 
she could only explain in unintelligible jargon. The other, a Dutch- 
man, named Von Paris, wdio practised as a surgeon in London. 
Edward was, to his credit, exceedingly unwilling to sign the warrant 
for the woman’s execution : shedding tears before he did so, and 
telling Cranmer, who urged him to do it (though Cranmer really^ 
would have spared the w'oman at first, but for her own determined 
obstinacy), that the guilt was not his, but that of the man who S6 
strongly urged the dreadful act. We shall see, too soon, whether the 
time ever came when Cranmer is likely to have remembered this 
with sorrow and remorse. 

Cranmer and Ridley (at first Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards 
Bishop of London) w^ere the most powerful of the clergy of this 
reign. Others were imprisoned and deprived of their property for 
still adhering to the unreformed religion ; the most important among 
whom were Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, Heath Bishop of 
Worcester, Day Bishop of Chichester, and Bonner that Bishop of 
London who was superseded by Ridley. The Princess Mary, who 
inherited her mother’s gloomy temper, and hated the reformed 
religion as connected wdth her mother’s wrongs and sorrows — she 
knew nothing else about it, always refusing to read a single book in 
which it was trui}" described — held by the unreformed religion too, 
and was the only person in the kingdom for whom the old Mass was 
allowed to be performed ; nor would the young King have made that 
exception even in her favour, but for the strong persuasions of 
Cranmer and Ridley. He always viewed it with horror ; and when 
he fell into a sickly condition, after having been very ill, first of the 
measles and then of the small-pox, he was greatly troubled in mind 
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to thirk that if he died, and she, the next heir to the throne, succeeded, 
the Roman Catholic religion would be set up again. 

This uneasiness, the Duke of Northumberland was not slow to 
encourage : for, if the Princess Mary came to the throne, he, who had 
taken part with the Protestants, was sure to be disgraced. Now, the 
Duchess. of Suffolk was descended from King Henry the Seventh; 
and, if she resigned what little or no right she had, in favour of her 
daughter Lady Jane Grey, that would be the succession to promote 
the Duke’s greatness ; because Lord Guildford Dudley, one of his 
sons, was, at this very time, newly married to her. So, he worked 
upon the King’s fears, and persuaded him to set aside both the 
Princess Mary and the Princess Elizabeth, a.iH as’^ert liis right to 
appoint his successor. Accordingly the >ourg Kmg handed to the 
Crown lawyers a writing signed half a dozen times over by himseh, 
appointing Lady Jane Grey to succeed to the Crown, and requiring 
them to have his will made out according to law. They were much 
against it at first, and told the King so ; but the Duke of Northumber- 
land — being so violent about it that the lawyers even expected him 
to beat them, and hotly declaring that, stripped to his shirt, he would 
fight any man in such a quarrel — they yielded Cranmer, also, at 
first hesitated ; pleading that he had sworn to maintain the succession 
of the Crown to the Princess Mary ; but, he was a weak man in his 
resolutions, and afterwards signed the document with the rest of the 
council. 

It was completed none too soon ; for Edward was now sinking in a 
rapid decline; and, by way of making h'm better, they handed him 
over to a woman-doctor who pretended to be able to cure it. He 
speedily got worse. On the sixth of July, in the year one thousand 
fiye hundred and fift5’^-thre£, he died, very peaceably and piously, 
praying God, v itli his last breath, to protect the reformed religion. 

This King died in the sixteenth year of his age, and in the seventh 
of his reign. It is difficult to judge what the character of one so 
young might afterwards have become among so many bad, ambitious, 
quarrelling nobles. But, he was an amiable boy, of very good 
abilities, and had nothing coarse or cruel or brutal in his disposition 
— which in the son of such a father is rather surprising. 


CHAPTER XXX 

ENt.LAND UNDER MARY 

The Duke of Northumberland was vety^ anxious to keep the young 
King’s death a secret, in order that he might get the two Princesses 
into his power. But, the Princess Mary, being informed of that 
event as she was on her way to London to see her sick brother, 
turned her horse’s head, and rode away into Norfolk. The Earl of 
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Arundel was her friend, and it was he who sent her warning of what 
had happened. 

As the secret could not be kept, the Duke of Northumberland and 
the Council sent for the Lord Mayor of London and some of the 
aldermen, and made a merit of telling it to them. Then, they made 
it known to the people, and set off to inform Lady Jane Grey that 
she was to be Queen. 

She was a pretty girl of only sixteen, and was amiable, learned, 
and clever. When the lords who came to her, fell on their knees 
before her, and told her what tidings they brought, she was so 
astonished that she fainted. On recovering, she expressed her sorrow 
for. the young King’s death, and said that she knew she was unfit to 
govern the kingdom ; but that if she must be Queen, she prayed God 
to direct her. She was then at Sion House, near Brentford ; and the 
lords took her down the river in state to the Tower, that she might 
remain there (as the custom was) until she was crowned. But the 
people were not at all favourable to Lady Jane, considering that the 
right to be Queen was Mary’s, and greatly disliking the Duke of 
Northumberland. They were not put into a better humour by the 
Duke’s causing a vintner’s servant, one Gabriel Pot, to be taken up 
for expressing his dissatisfaction among the crowd, and to have his 
ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off. Some powerful men among 
the nobility declared on Mary’s side. They raised troops to support 
her cause, had her proclaimed Queen at Norwich, and gathered around^ 
her at the castle of Framlingham, which belonged to the Duka of 
Norfolk. For, she was not considered so safe as yet, but that was? 
best to keep her in a castle on the sea-coast, from whence she might 
be sent abroad, if necessary. 

The Council would have despatched Lady Jane’s father, the Duke 
of Suffolk, as the general of the army against this force ; but, as 
Lady Jane implored that her father might remain with her, and as 
he was known to be but a weak man, they told the Duke of 
Northumberland that he must take the command himself. He was 
not very ready to do so, as he mistrusted the Council much ; but 
there was no help for it, and he set forth with a heavy heart, 
observing to a lord who rode beside him through Shoreditch at the 
head of the troops, that, although the people pressed in great numbers 
to look at them, they were terribly silent. 

And his fears for himself turned out to be well founded. While 
he was waiting at Cambridge for further help from the Council, the 
Council took it into their heads to turn their backs on Lady Jane’s 
cause, and to take up the Princess Mary’s. This was chiefly owing 
to the before-mentioned Earl of Arundel, who represented to the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen, in a second interview with those sagacious 
persons, that, as for himself, he did not perceive the Reformed 
religion to be in much danger — which Lord Pembroke backed by 
flourishing his sword as another kind of persuasion. The Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, thus enlightened, said there could be no doubt 
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that the Princess Mary ought to be Queen. So, she was proclaimed 
at the Cross by St Paul’s, and barrels of wine were given to the 
people, and they got very drunk, and danced round blazing bonfires 
— ^little thinking, poor wretches, what other bonfires would soon be 
blazing in Queen Mary’s name. 

After a ten days’ dream of royalty, Lady Jane Grey resigned the 
Crown with great willingness, saying that she had only accepted it in 
obedience to her father and mother ; and went gladly back to her 
pleasant house by the river, and her books. Mary tlien came on 
towards London ; and at Wanstead in Essex, was joined by her half- 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth. They passed through the streets of 
London to the Tower, and there the new Que^ i met some ^minent 
prisoners then confined in it, kissed them, an:* gave them their 
liberty. Among these was that Gardiner, Bishop oi Winchester, who 
had been imprisoned in the last reign for holding to the unreformed 
religion. Him she soon made chancellor. 

The Duke of Northumberland had been taiten prisoner, and, 
together with his son and fiv^e others, was quickly brought before the 
Council. He, not unnaturally, asked that Council, in his defence, 
whether it was treason to obey orders that had been issued under the 
great seal ; and, if it were, whether they, who had obeyed them too, 
ought to be his judges ? But they made light of these points ; and, 
being resolved to have him out of the way, soon sentenced him to 
death. He had risen into power upon the death of another man, and 
made but a poor show (as might be expected) w^hen he himself lay 
low. He entreated Gardiner to let him live, if it were only in a 
mouse’s hole ; and, w'hen he ascended the scaffold to be beheaded on 
Tower Hill, addressed the people in a miserable w^ay, saying that he 
had been incited by others, and exhorting them to return to the 
unreformed religion, wdiich he told them was his faith. There seems 
reason to suppose that he expected a pardon even then, in return for 
this confession ; but it matters little whether he did or not. His 
head was struck off. 

Mary was now crowmed Queen. She w’as thirty-seven years of age, 
short and thin, wrinkled in the face, and very unhealthy. But she 
had a great liking for show and for bright colours, and all the ladies 
of her Court were magnificently dressed. She had a great liking too 
for old customs, withou. much ‘^ense in them ; and she w^as oiled in 
the oldest way, and blessed in the oldest w^ay, and done all manner 
of things to in the oldest way, at her coronation. I hope they did 
her good. 

She soon began to show her desire to put down the Reformed 
religion, and put up the unieformed one : though it was dangerous 
work as yet, the people being something wiser than they used to be. 
They even cast a shower of stones — and among them a dagger — at 
one of the royal chaplains who attacked the Reformed religion in 
a public sermon. But the Queen and her priests went steadily on. 
Ridley, the powerful bishop of the last reign, w^as seized and sent to 
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the Tower, Latimer, also celebrated among the Clergy of the last 
reigi^fV^as likewise sent to the Tower, and Cranmer speedily followed, 
Latimer was an aged man ; and, as his guards took him through 
Smithfield, he looked round it, and said, “ This is a place that hath 
long groaned for me.” For he knew well, what kind of bonfires 
would soon be burning. Nor was the knowledge confined to him. 
The prisons were fast filled with the chief Protestants, who were 
there left rotting in darkness, hunger, dirt, and separation from their 
friends ; many, who had time left them for escape, fled from the 
kingdom ; and the dullest of the people began, now, to see what was 
coming. 

It came on fast. A Parliament was got together ; not without 
strong suspicion of unfairness ; and they annulled the divorce, 
formerly pronounced by Cranmer between the Queen’s mother and 
King Henry the Eighth, and unmade all the laws on the subject or 
religion that had been made in the last King Edward’s reign. They 
began their proceedings, in violation of the law, by having the old 
mass said before them in Latin, and by turning out a bishop who 
would not kneel down. The}^ also declared guilty of treason. Lady 
Jane Grey for aspiring to the Crown ; her husband, for being her 
husband ; and Cranmer, for not believing in the mass aforesaid. 
They then prayed the Queen graciously to choose a husband for 
herself, as soon as might be, 

Now, the question who should be the Queen’s husbatid had giye# 
rise to a great deal of discussion, and to several contending parties. 
Some said Cardinal Pole was the man — but the Queen was of opinion 
that he was not the man, he being too old and too much of a student. 
Others said that the gallant young Courtenay, whom the Queen had 
made Earl of Devonshire, was the man — and the Queen thought so 
too, for a while ; but she changed her mind. At last it appeared 
that Philip, Prince of Spain, was certainly the man — though certainly 
not the people’s man ; for they detested the idea of such a marriage 
from the beginning to the end, and murmured that the Spaniard 
would establish in England, by the aid of foreign soldiers, the worst 
abuses of the Popish religion, and even the terrible Inquisition itself. 

These discontents gave rise to a conspiracy for marrying young 
Courtenay to the Princess Elizabeth, and setting them up, with 
popular tumults all over the kingdom, against the Queen. This was 
discovered in time by Gardiner; but in Kent, the old bold county, 
the people rose in their old bold way. Sir Thomas Wyat, a man of 
great daring, was their leader. He raised his standard at Maidstone, 
marched on to Rochester, established himself in the old castle there, 
and prepared to hold out against the Duke of Norfolk, who came 
against him with a party of the Queen’s guards, and a body of five 
hundred London men. The London men, however, were all for 
Elizabeth, and not at all for Mary. They declared, under the castle 
walls, for Wyat : the Duke retreated ; and Wyat came on to Deptford, 
at the head of fifteen thousand men. 
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But these, in their turn, fell away. When he came to Soutliwark, 
there were only two thousand left. Not dismayed by finding the 
London citizens in arms, and the guns at the Tower ready to oppose 
his crossing the **iver there, Wyat led them off to Klngston-upon- 
Thames, intending to cross the bridge that he knew to be in that 
place, and so to work his way round to Ludgate, one of the old gates 
of the City. He found the bridge broken down, but mended it, came 
across, and bravely fought his way up Fleet Street to Ludgate Hill. 
Finding the gate closed against him, he fought his way back again, 
sword in hand, to Temple Bar. Here, being overpbwered, he 
surrendered himself, and three or four hundred of his men were 
taken, besides a hundred killed. Wyat, in a moment of w-^akness 
(and perhaps of torture) was afterwards made to pf'cuse the Frirfcess 
Elizabeth as his accomplice to seme vtry small extent. But his 
manhood soon returned to him, and he refused to save his life by 
making any more false confessions. He was quartered and distributed 
in the usual brutal way, and from fifty to a hundred of his followers 
were hanged. The rest were led out, with halters round their necks, 
to be pardoned, and to make a parade of crying out, “ God save Queen 
Mary!*’ 

In the danger of this rebellion, the Queen showed herself to be a 
woman of courage and spirit. She disdained to retreat to any place of 
safety, and went down to the Guildhall, sceptre in hand, and made a 
gallant speech to the Lord Mayor and citizens. But on the day after 
Wyat’s defeat, she did the most cruel act, even of her cruel reign, in 
signing the warrant for the execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

They tried to persuade Lady Jane to accept the unreformed 
religion ; but she steadily refused. On the morning when she was 
to die, she saw from her window the bleeding and headless body of 
her husband brought back in a cart from the scaffold on Tower Hill 
where he had laid down his life. But, as she had declined to see 
him before his execution, lest she should be overpowered and not 
make a good end, so, she even now showed a constancy and calmness 
that, will never be forgotten. She came up to the scaffold with a 
firm step and a quiet face, and addressed the bystanders in a steady 
voice. They were not numerous ; for she was too young, too innocent 
and fair, to be murdered before the people on Tower Hill, as her 
husband had just been ; so, the place of her execution was within the 
Tower itself. She said that she had done an unlawful act in taking 
what was Queen Mary’s right ; but that she had done so with no 
bad intent, and that she died a humble Christian. She begged the 
executioner to despatch her quickly, and she asked him, “Will you 
take my head off before I lay me down?” He answered, “No, 
Madam/^ and then she was very qjuiet while tliey bandaged her eyes. 
Being blinded, and unable to see the block on which she was to lay 
her young headi she was seen to feel about for it with her hands, and 
was heard to say, confused, “O what shall I do! Where is it?*^ 
Then they guided her to the right place, and the executioner struck 
<« B3*> 35 
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off her head. You know too well, now, what dreadful deeds the 
executioner did in England, through many many years, and how his 
axe descended on the hateful block through the necks of some of the 
bravest, wisest, and best in the land. But it never struck so cruel 
and so vile a blow as this. 

The father of Lady Jane soon followed, but was little pitied. 
Queen Mary’s next object was to lay hold of Elizabeth, and this was 
pursued with great eagerness. Five hundred men were sent to her 
retired house at Ashridge, by Berkhampstead, with orders to bring 
her up, alive or dead. They got there at ten at night, when she was 
sick in bed. But, their leaders followed her lady into her bed- 
chamber, whence she was brought out betimes next morning, and put 
into a litter to be conveyed to London. She was so weak and ill, 
that she was five days on tJie road ; still, she was so resolved to be 
seen by the people that she had the curtains of the litter opened ; and 
so, very pale and sickly, passed through the streets. She wrote to 
her sister, saying she was innocent of any crime, and asking why she 
was made a prisoner ; but she got no answer, and was ordered to the 
Tower. They took her in by the Traitor’s Gate, to which she 
objected, but in vain. One of the lords who conveyed her offered to 
cover her with his cloak, as it was raining, but she put it away from 
her, proudly and scornfully, and passed into the Tower, and sat down 
in a court-yard on a stone. They besought her to come in out of the 
wet ; but she answered that it was better sitting there, than in a 
worse place. At length she went to her apartment, where she was 
kept a prisoner, though not so close a prisoner as at Woodstock, 
whither she was afterwards removed, and where she is said to have 
one day envied a milkmaid whom she heard singing in the sunshine 
as she went through the green fields. Gardiner, than whom there 
were not many worse men among the fierce and sullen priests, cared 
little to keep secret his stern desire for her death ; being used to say 
that it was of little service to shake off the leaves, and lop the 
branches of the tree of heresy, if its root, the hope of heretics, were 
left. He failed, however, in his benevolent design. Elizabeth was, 
at length, released ; and Hatfield House was assigned to her as a 
residence, under the care of one Sir Thomas Pope. 

It would seem that Philip, the Prince of Spain, was a main cause of 
this change in Elizabeth’s fortunes. He was not an amiable man, 
being, on the contrary, proud, overbearing, and gloomy ; but he and 
the Spanish lords who came over with him, assuredly did dis- 
countenance the idea of doing any violence to the Princess. It may 
have been mere prudence, but we will hope it was manhood and 
honour. The Queen had been expecting her husband with great 
impatience, and at length he came, to her great joy, though he never 
cared much for her. They were married by Gardiner, at Winchester, 
and there was more holiday-making among the people ; but they had 
their old distrust of this Spanish marriage, in which even the Parlia- 
ment shared. Though the members of that Parliament were far from 
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honest, and were strongly suspected to have been bought with 
Spanish money, they would pass no bill to enable the Queen to set 
aside the Princess Elizabeth and appoint her own successor. 

Although Gardiner failed in this object, as well as in the darker 
one of bringing the Princess to the scaffold, he went on at a great 
pace in the revival of the unreformed religion. A new Parliament 
was packed, in which there were no Protestants. Preparations were 
made to receive Cardinal Pole in England as the Pope’s messenger, 
bringing his holy declaration that ail the nobility who had acquired 
Church property, should keep it — v^hich was done to enlist their 
selfish interest on the Pope’s side. Then a great scene was enacted, 
which was the triumph of the Queen’s plans. J'ardinal Pole arrived 
in great splendour and dignity, and was receiveu with great pomp. 
The Parliament joined in a petition expressive ct their sorrow at the 
change in the national religion, and praying him tu receive the 
country again into the Popish Church. With th . Queen sitting on 
her throne, and the King on one side of her, and the Cardinal on the 
other, and the Parliament present, Gardiner read the petition aloud. 
The Cardinal then made a great speech, and was so obliging as to say 
that all was forgotten and forgiven, and that the kingdom was 
solemnly made Roman Catholic again. 

Everything was now ready for the lighting of the terrible bonfires. 
The Queen having declared to the Council, in writing, that she would 
wish none of her subjects to be burnt without some of the Council 
being present, and that she would particularly wish there to be good 
sermons at all burnings, the Council knew pretty well what was to 
be done next. So, after the Cardinal had blessed all the bishops as 
a preface to the burnings, the Chancellor Gardiner opened a High 
Court at Saint Mary Overy, on the Southw’ark side of London Bridge, 
for the trial of heretics. Here, two of the late Protestant clergymen, 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, were brought to be tried. Hooper was tried first for being 
married, though a priest, and for not believing in the mass. He 
admitted both of these accusations, and said that the mass was a wicked 
imposition. Then they tried Rogers, who said the same. Next 
morning the two were brought up to be sentenced ; and then Rogers 
said that his poor wife, being a German woman and a stranger in the 
land, he hoped might be allowi l to come to speak to him before he 
died. To this the inhuman Gardiner replied, that she was not his 
wife. “Yea, but she is, my lord,” said Rogers, “and she hath been 
my wife these eighteen years.” His request was still refused, and 
they were both sent to Newgate ; all those had stood in the streets to 
things, being ordered to put out their lights that the people 
might not see them. But, the people stood at their doors with candles 
in their hands, and prayed for them as they went by. Soon afterwards, 
Rogers was taken out of jail to b^ burnt in Smithfield ; and, in the 
crowd as he went along, he saw his poor wife and his ten children, of 
whom the youngest was a little baby. And so he was burnt to death. 
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The next day, Hooper, who was to be burnt at Gloucester, was 
brought out to take his last journey, and was made to wear a hood 
over his face that he might not be known by the people. But, they 
did know him for all that, down in his own part of the country ; and, 
when he came near Gloucester, they lined tlie road, making prayers 
and lamentations. His guards took him to a lodging, where he slept 
soundly all night. At nine o’clock next morning, he was brought 
forth leaning on a staff ; for he had taken cold in prison, and was 
infirm. The iron stake, and the iron chain which was to bind him to 
it, were fixed up near a great elm tree in a pleasant open place before 
the cathedral, where, on peaceful Sundays, he had been accustomed to 
preach and to pray, when he was bishop of Gloucester. This tree, 
which had no leaves then, it being February, was filled with people ; 
and the priests of Gloucester College were looking complacently on 
from a window, and there was a great concourse of spectators in every 
spot from which a glimpse of the dreadful sight could be beheld. 
When the old man kneeled down on the small platform at the fpot of 
the stake, and prayed aloud, the nearest people were observed to be 
so attentive to his prayers that they were ordered to stand farther 
back ; for it did not suit the Romish Church to have those Prote^tailt 
words heard. His prayers concluded, he went up to the stake and 
was stripped to his shirt, and chained ready for the fire. One of his 
guards had such compassion on him that, to shorten his agonies, he 
tied some packets of gunpowder about him. Then they heaped up 
wood and straw and reeds, and set them all alight. But, unhappily, 
the wood was green and damp, and there was a wind blowing that 
blew what flame there was away. Thus, through three-quarters of 
an hour, the good old man was scorched and roasted and smoked, as 
the fire rose and sank ; and all that time they saw him, as he burned, 
moving his lips in prayer, and beating his breast wnth one hand, even 
after the other was burnt away and had fallen off. 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were taken to Oxford to dispute 
with a commission of priests and doctors about the mass. They 
were shamefully treated ; and it is recorded that the Oxford scholars 
hissed and howled and groaned, and misconducted themselves in 
anything but a scholarly way. The prisoners were taken back to 
jail, and afterwards tried in St, Mary’s Church. They were all found 
guilty. On the sixteenth of the month of October, Ridley and 
Latimer were brought out, to make another of the dreadful bonfires. 

The scene of the suffering of these two good Protestant men was 
in the City ditch, near Baliol College. On coming to the dreadful 
spot, they kissed the stakes, and then embraced each other. And 
then a learned doctor got up into a pulpit which was placed there* 
and preached a sermon from the text, “Though I give ray body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” When you 
think of the charity of burning men alive, you may imagine that this 
learned doctor had a rather brazen face. Ridley would have answered 
his sermon when it came to an end, but was not allowed. When 
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Latimer was stripped, it appeared that he had dressed himself under 
his other clothes, in a new shroud ; and, as he stood in it before all 
the people, it was noted of him, and long remembered, that, whereas 
he had been stooping and feeble but a few minutes before, he now 
Stood upright and handsome, in the knowledge that he was dying for 
a just and great cause. Ridley’s brother-in-law was there with bags 
of gunpowder; and when they were both chained up, he tied them 
round their bodies. Then a light was thrown upon the pile to fire it. 

Be of good comfort. Master Ridley,” said Latimer, at that awful 
mon>ent, “ and play the man ! We shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” And 
then he was seen to make motions with his han-^. as if he were w^ash- 
ing them in the flames, and to stroke hi aged iace with them, and 
Was heard to cry, Father of Heaven, receive my soul!” He died 
quickly, but the fire after having burn^^d the legs of Ridley, sunk. 
There he lingered, chained to the iron post, aad crying, “O! I 
cannot burn ! O 1 for Christ’s sake let the fire come unto me ! ” 
And still, when his brother-in-law had heaped on more wood, he 
was heard through the blinding smoke, still dismally crying, “ O ! I 
cannot burn, I cannot burn ! ” At last, the gunpowder caught fire, 
and ended his miseries. 

Five day after this fearful scene, Gardiner went to his tremendous 
account before God, for the cruelties he hpd assisted in committing. 

Cranmer remained still alive and in prison. He was brought out 
again in February, for more examining and trying, by Bonner, 
Bishop of London : another man of blood, who had succeeded to 
Gardiner’s work, even in his lifetime, wiien Gardiner was tired of it. 
Cranmer was now degraded as a priest, and left for death ; but, if 
the Queen hated any one on earth, she hated him, and it was resolved 
that he should be ruined and disgraced to the utmost. There is no 
doubt that the Queen and her husband personally urged on these 
deeds, because they wrote to the Council, urging them to be active 
in the kindling of the fearful fires. As Cranmer was known not to be 
a firm man, a plan was laid for surrounding him with artful people, 
and inducing him to recant to the unreformed religion. Deans and 
friars visited him, played at bowls with him, showed him various 
attentions, talked persuasively with him, gave him money for his 
prison comforts, and induced !*lm to sign, I fear, as many as six 
recantations. But when, after all, he was taken out to be burnt, he 
was nobly true to his better self, and made a glorious end. 

After prayers and a sermon. Dr, Cole, the preacher of the day 
(who had been one of the artful priests about Cranmer in prison), 
required hirn to make a public confession of his faith before the 
people. This, Cole did, expecting that he would declare himself a 
Roman Catholic. I will make a profession of my faith,” said 
Cranmer, ‘‘and with a good will too,” 

Then, fhe arose before them all, and took from the sleeve of his 
robe a written prayer and read it aloud. That done, he kneeled and 
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“^aid the Lord’s* Prayer, all the people joining ; and then he arose 
again and told them that he believed in the Bible, and that in what 
he had lately written, he had written what was not the truth, and 
that, because his right hand had signed those papers, he would bum 
his right hand first when he came to the fire. As for the Pope, he 
did refuse him and denounce him as the enemy of Heaven. HereUp«jHi 
the pious Dr. Cole cried out to the guards to stop that heretic’s 
mouth and take him away. 

So they took him away, chained him to the stake, where he hastily 
took off his own clothes to make ready for the flames. And he stood 
before the people with a bald head and a white and flowing beard. He 
was so firm now, when the worst was come, that he again declared 
against his recantation, and was so impressive and so undismayed, 
that a certain lord, who was one of the directors of the execution, 
called out to the men to make haste ! When the fire was lighted, 
Cranmer, true to his latest word, stretched out his right hand, and 
crying out, “This hand hath offended!” held it among the flames, 
until it blazed and burned away. His heart was found entire among 
his ashes, and he left at last a memorable name in English history. 
Cardinal Pole celebrated the day by saying his first mass, and next 
day he w^as made Archbishop of Canterbury in Cranmer’s place. 

The Queen’s husband, who was now mo^y abroad in his oprn 
dominions, and generally made a coarse jest of her to his more 
familiar courtiers, was at war with France, and came over to seek the 
assistance of England. England was very unwilling to engage in a 
French war for his sake ; but it happened that the King of France, 
at this very time, aided a descent upon the English coast. Hence, 
war was declared, greatly to Philip’s satisfaction ; and the Queen 
raised a sum of money with which to carry it on, by every un- 
justifiable means in her power. It met with no profitable return, for 
the French Duke of Guise surprised Calais, and the English sustained 
a complete defeat. The losses they met with in France greatly 
mortified the national pride, and the Queen never recovered the blow. 

There was a bad fever raging in England at this time, and I am 
glad to write that the Queen took it, and the hour of her death came. 
“When I am dead and my body is opened,” she said to those around 
her, “ye shall find Calais written on my heart.” I should have 
thought, if anything were written on it, they would have found the 
woids— Jane Grey, Hooper, Rogers, Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, 
AND three hundred PEOPLE BURNT ALIVE WITHIN FOUR YEARS OF MY 
WICKED REIGN, INCLUDING SIXTY WOMEN AND FORTY LITTLE CHILDREN. 
But it is enough that their deaths were written in Heaven. 

The Queen died on the seventeenth of November, fifteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, after reigning not quite five years and a half, and in 
the forty-fourth year of her age. Cardinal Pole died of the same 
fever next day. 

As Bloody Queen Mary, this woman |ias become famous, and as 
Bloody Queen Mary, she will ever be justly remembered with horror 
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and detestation in Gieat Britain. Her memory has been held In 
such abhorrence that some writers have arisen in later years to take 
her part, and to show that she was, upon the whole, quite an amiable 
and cheerful sovereign ! ** By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 

Our Saviour. The stake and the fire were the fruits of this reign, 
and you will judge this Queen by nothing else. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH 

First Part 

There was great rejoicing all over the land when the Lords of *.he 
Council went down to Hatfield, to hail the Princess Elizabeth as the 
new Queen of England, Weary of the barbarities of Mary’s reign, 
the people looked with hope and gladness to the new Sovereign. 
The nation seemed to wake from a horrible dream ; and Heaven, so 
long hidden by the smoke of the fires that roasted men and women 
to death, appeared to brighten once more. 

Queen Elizabeth was five-and-twenty years of age when she rode 
through the streets of London, from the Tower to Westminster 
Abbey, to be crowned. Her countenance was strongly marked, but 
on the whole, commanding and dignified ; her hair was red, and her 
nose something too long and sharp for a woman’s. She was not the 
beautiful creature her courtiers made out ; but she was well enough, 
and no doubt looked all the better for coming after the dark and 
gloomy Mary. She was well educated, but a roundabout writer, and 
rather a hard swearer and coarse talker. She was clever, but cunning 
and deceitful, and inherited much of her father’s violent temper. I 
mention this now, because she has been so over-praised by one party, 
and so over-abused by another, that it is hardly possible to under- 
stand the greater part of her reign without first understanding what 
kind of woman she really was. 

She began her reign with the great advantage of having a very 
wise^ and careful Minister, Sir William Cecil, whom she afterwards 
made Lord Burleigh. Altogether, the people had greater reason 
for rejoicing than they usually had, when there were processions in 
the streets ; and they were happy with some reason. All kinds of 
shows and images were set up ; Gog and Magog were hoisted to 
the top of Temple Bar ; and (which was more to the purpose) the 
Corporation dutifully presented the young Queen with the sum of a 
thousand marks in gold — so heavy a present, that she was obliged to 
take it into her carriage with both hands. The coronation was a 
great success ; and, on the next day, one of the courtiers presented 
a petition to the new Queen, praying that as it was the custom 
to release some prisoners on such occasions, she would have the 
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goodi^ess to release the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, anil 
John, an4 also the Apostle Saint Paul, who had been for some tinie 
shut up in a strange language so that the people could not get at them. 

To this, the Queen replied that it would be better first to inquire 
of themselves whether they desired to be released or not ; and, as 
a means of finding out, a great public discussion~*a sort of religious ^ 
tournament — was appointed to take place between certain champicms 
of the two religions, in Westminster Abbey, You may suppose that 
it was soon made pretty clear to common sense, that for people to 
benefit by what they repeat or read, it is rather necessary they should 
understand something about it. Accordingly, a Church Service in 
plain English was settled, and other laws and regulations were made, 
completely establishing the great work of the Reformation. The 
Romish bishops and champions were not harshly dealt with, all 
things considered ; and the Queen’s Ministers were both prudent and 
merciful. 

The one great trouble of this reign, and the unfortunate cause of 
the greater part of such turmoil and bloodshed as occurred in it, was 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. We will try to understand, in as 
few words as possible, who Mary was, what she was, and how she 
came to be a thorn in the royal pillow of Elizabeth. 

She was the daughter of the Queen Regent of Scotland, Mary of 
Guise. She had been married, when a mere child, to the Dauphin, 
the son and heir of the King of France. The Pope, who pretended 
that no one could rightfully wear the crown of England without his 
gracious permission, was strongly opposed to Elizabeth, w^ho had not 
asked for the said gracious permission. And as Mary Queen of 
Scots would have inherited the English crown in right of her birth, 
supposing the English Parliament not to have altered the succession, 
the Pope himself, and most of the discontented who were followers of 
his, maintained that Mary was the rightful Queen of England, and 
Elizabeth the wrongful Queen. Mary being so closely connected 
with France, and France being jealous of England, there was far 
greater danger in this than there would have been if she had had no 
alliance with that great power. And when her young husband, on 
the death of his father, became Francis the Second, King of France, 
the matter grew very serious. For, the young couple styled them- 
selves King and Queen of England, and the Pope was disposed to 
help them by doing all the mischief he could. 

Now, the reformed religion, under the guidance of a stern and 
powerful preacher, named John Knox, and other such men, had been 
making fierce progress in Scotland. It was still a half savage 
country, where there was a great deal of murdering and rioting con- 
tinually going on ; and the Reformers, instead of reforming those 
evils as they should have done, went to work in the ferocious old 
Scottish spirit, laying churches and chapels waste, pulling down ” 
pictures and altars, and knocking about the Grey Friars, and the 
Black Friars, and the White Friars, and the friars Of all sorts of 
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colours, In all directions. This obdurate and harsh spirit of the 
Scottish Reformers (the Scotch have always been rather a sullen and.* 
frowning people in religious matters) put up the blood of the 
Romish French court, and caused France to send troops over to 
Scotland, with the hope of setting the friars of all sorts of colours 
on their legs again ; of conquering that country first, and England 
afterwards ; and so crushing the Reformation all to pieces. The 
* Scottish Reformers, who had formed a great league which they 
called The Congregation of the Lord, secretly represented to Eliza- 
beth that, if the reformed religion got the worst of it with them, it 
would be likely to get the w’orst of it in England too ; and thus, 
Elizabelh, though she had a high notion oi ^e rights of Kings and 
Queens to do anything they liked, smt an army to Scotland to 
support the Reformers, who were in arms against their sovereign. 
All these proceedings led to a treaty of peace at Edinburgh, under ' 
which the French consented to depart from the kingdom. By a 
separate treaty, Mary and her young husband engaged to renounce 
their assumed title of King and Queen of England. But this treaty 
they never fulfilled. 

It happened, soon after matters had got lO this state, that the 
young French King died, leaving Mary a young widow. She was 
then invited by her Scottish subjects to return home and reign over 
^em ; and as she was not now happy where she was, she, after a 
Httle time, complied. 

Elizabeth had been Queen three years, w^hen Mary Queen of Scots 
embarked at Calais for her own rough quarrelling country. As she 
Came out of the harbour, a vessel was lost before her eyes, and she 
said, ‘*0! good God! what an omen this is for such a voyage!” 
She was very fond of France, and sat on the deck, looking back at it 
and w’eeping, until it was quite dark. When she went to bed, she 
directed to be called at daybreak, if the French coast were still visible, 
that ahe might behold it for the last time. As it proved to be a clear 
morning, this was done, and she again wxpt for the country she was 
leaving, and said many times, ** Farewell, France ! Farewell, France ! 

I shall never see thee again ! ” All this was long remembered after- 
wards, as sorrowful and interesting in a fair young princess of nineteen. 
Indeed, I am afraid it gradually came, together with her other dis- 
tresses, to surround her with greater sympathy than she deserved. 

When she came to Scotland, and took up her abode at the palace 
of Holyrood in Edinburgh, she found herself among uncouth strangers 
and wild uncomfortable customs very different from her experiences 
in the court of France. The very people who were disposed to love 
her, made her head ache when she was tired out by her voyage, with 
a serenade of discordant music — a fearful concert of bagpipes, I 
suppose — and brought her and her train home to her palace on 
miserable Httle Scotch horses that appeared to be half starved* 
Among the people who were not disposed to love her, she found the 
powerful leaders of the Reformed Church, who were bitter upon her 
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amus^ents, hawever innocent, and denounced music and dancing as 
works of the devil. John Knox himself often lectured her, violently 
and angrily, and did much to make her life unhappy. All these 
reasons confirmed her old attachment to the Romish religion, and 
caused her, there is no doubt, most imprudently and dangerously both 
for herself and for England too, to give a solemn pledge to the heads 
of the Romish Church that if she ever succeeded to the English 
croWn, she would set up that religion again. In reading her unhappy 
history, you must always remember this ; and also that during her 
whole life she was constantly put forward against the Queen, in some 
form or other, by the Romish party. 

That Elizabeth, on the other hand, was not inclined to like her, is 
pretty certain, Elizabeth was very vain and jealous, and had an 
extraordinary dislike to people being married. She treated Lady 
Catherine Grey, sister of the beheaded Lady Jane, with such shameful 
severity, for no other reason than her being secretly married, that 
she died and her husband was ruined ; so, when a second marriage 
for Mary began to be talked about, probably Elizabeth disliked her 
more. Not that Elizabeth wanted suitors of her own, for they started 
up from Spain, Austria, Sweden, and England. Her English lover 
at this time, and one whom she much favoured too, was Lord 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester— himself secretly married to Amy 
Robsart, the daughter of an English gentleman, whom he was 
strongly suspected of causing to be murdered, down at his country 
seat, Cumnor Hall in Berkshire, that he might be free to marry the 
Queen. Upon this story, the great writer. Sir Walter Scott, has 
founded one of his best romances. But if Elizabeth knew how fco 
lead her handsome favourite on, for her own vanity and pleasure, sne 
knew how to stop him for her own pride ; and his love, and all the 
other proposals, came to nothing. The Queen always declared in 
good set speeches, that she would never be married at all, but would 
live and die a Maiden Queen. It was a very pleasant and meritorious 
declaration I suppose : but it has been puffed and trumpeted so much, 
that I am rather tired of it myself. 

Divers princes proposed to marry Mary, but the English court had 
reasons for being jealous of them all, and even proposed as a matter 
of policy that she should marry that very Earl of Leicester who had 
aspired to be the husband of Elizabeth. At last, Lord Darnley, son 
of the Earl of Lennox, and himself descended from the Royal Family 
of Scotland, went over with Elizabeth’s consent to try his fortune at 
Holyrood. He was a tall simpleton ; and could dance and play the 
guitar; but I know of nothing else he could do, unless it were to get 
very drunk, and eat gluttonously, and make a contemptible spectacle 
of himself in many mean and vain ways. However, he gained Mary’s 
heart, not disdaining in the pursuit of his object to ally himself with 
one of her secretaries, David Rizzio, who had great influence with 
her. He soon married the Queen. This marriage does not say much 
for her, but what followed will presently say less. 
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Elary’s brother, the Earl of Murray, and head of the Protestant 
party in Scotland, had opposed this marriage, partly on religious 
grounds, and partly perhaps from personal dislike of the very con- 
temptible bridegroom. When it had taken place, through Mary’s 
gaining over to it the more powerful of the lords about her, she 
banished Murray for his pains ; and, when he and some other nobles 
rose in arms to support the reformed religion, she herself, within a 
month of her wedding day, rode against them in armour with loaded 
pistols in her saddle. Driven out of Scotland, they presented them- 
Selv^es before Elizabeth — who called them traitors in public, and 
assisted them in private, according to her crafty natuie. 

Mary had been married but a little whiicj when she began to hate 
her husband, who, in his turn, began to ha" 3 tlrh David Rizzio, with 
whom he had leagued to gain her favoiir, and whom he now believed 
to be her lover. He hated Rizzio to that exteiit, that he made a com- 
pact with Lord Ruthven and three other lords to get rid of him by 
murder. This wicked agreement they made in solemn secrecy upon 
the first of March, fifteen hundred and sixty-six, and on the night of 
Saturday the ninth, the conspirators were brought by Darnley up a 
private staircase, dark and steep, into a rang<^ of rooms where they 
knew that Mary was sitting at supper with her sister. Lady Argyle, 
and this doomed man. When they went into the room, Darnley took 
the Queen round the waist, and Lord Ruthven, who had risen from a 
bed of sickness to do this murder, came in, gaunt and ghastly, leaning 
on two men. Rizzio ran behind the Queen for shelter and protection. 
“Let him come out of the room,” said Ruthven. “ He shall not leave 
the room,” replied the Queen ; “I rea 1 his danger in your face, and 
it is my will that he remain here.” Then they set upon him, struggled 
with him, overturned the table, dragged him out, and killed him with 
fifty-s^x stabs When the Queen heard that he was dead, she said, 
“ No more tears. I will think now of revenge ! ” 

Within a day or two, she gained her husband over, and prevailed 
on the tall idiot to abandon the conspirators and fly with her to 
Dunbar. There, he issued a proclamation, audaciously and falsely 
denying that he had any knowledge of the late bloody business ; and 
there they were joined by the Earl Bothwell and some other nobles. 
With their help, they raised eight thousand men, returned to Edin- 
burgh, and drove the assassin*; into England. Mary soon afterwards 
gave birth to a, son — still thinking of revenge. 

That she should have had a greater scorn for her husband after his 
late cowardice and treachery than she had had before, was natural 
enough. There is little doubt that she now began to love Bothwell 
instead, and to plan with him means of getting rid of Darnley. 
Bothwell had such power over her that he induced her even to pardon 
the assassins of Riz.'^io. The arrangements for the christening of the 
young Prince were entrusted to him, and he was one of the most 
important people at the ceremony, where the child was named 
Jambs; Elizabeth being his godmother, though not present on the 
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^GCijiasion. A week afterwards, Darnley, who had left Mary and gOfle 
to his father’s house at Glasgow, being taken ill with the smalLpox, 
she sent her own physician to attend him. But there is reason to 
apprehend that this was merely a show and a pretence, and that she 
knew what was doing, when Bothwell within another month proposed 
to one of the late conspirators against Rizzio, to murder Damley, 
** for that it was the Queen’s mind that he should be taken away.” Jt 
is certain that on that very day she wrote to her ambassador in 
France, complaining of him, and yet w’ent immediately to Glasgow^ 
feigning to be very anxious about him, and to love him very much« 
If she wanted to get him in her power, she succeeded to her heart’s 
content ; for she induced him to go back with her to Edinburgh, and 
to occupy, instead of the palace, a lone house outside the city called 
the Kirk of Field. Here, he lived for about a week. One Sunday 
night, she remained with him until ten o’clock, and then left him, to 
go to Holyrood to be present at an entertainment given in celebration 
of the marriage of one of her favourite servants. At two o’clock in 
the morning the city was shaken by a great explosion, and the Kirk of 
Field w’as blown to atoms. 

Darnley’s body was found next day lying under a tree at some 
distance. How it came there, undisfigured and unscorched by gun* 
powder, and how this crime came to be so clumsily and strangely 
committed, it is impossible to discover. The deceitful character of 
Mary, and the deceitful character of Elizabeth, have rendered almost 
every part of their joint history uncertain and obscure. But, I fear 
that Mary was unquestionably a party to her husband’s murder, and 
that this was the revenge she had threatened. The Scotch people 
universally believed it. Voices cried out in the streets of Edinburgh 
in the dead of the night, for justice on the murderess. Placards 
were posted by unknown hands in the public places denouncing Both- 
well as the murderer, and the Queen as his accomplice ; and, whence 
afterwards married her (though himself already married), previously 
making a show of taking her prisoner by force, the indignation of the 
people knew no bounds. The women particularly are described as 
having been quite frantic against the Queen, and to have hooted and 
cried after her in the streets with terrific vehemence. 

Such guilty unions seldom prosper. This husband and wife had 
lived together but a month, when they were separated for ever by the 
successes of a band of Scotch nobles who associated against them for 
the protection of the young Prince : whom Bothwell had vainly 
endeavoured to lay hold of, and whom he would ^rtainly have 
murdered, if the Earl of Mar, in whose hands the boy was, hkd not 
been firmly and honourably faithful to his trust. Before this angry 
power, Bothwell fled abroad, where he died, a prisoner and mad, nine 
miserable years afterwards. Mary being found by the associated lords 
to deceive them at every turn, was sent a prisoner to Lochleven Castle ; 
which, as it stood in the midst of a lake, could only be approached by 
boat. Here, one Lord Lindsay, who was so much of a brute that the 
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noHes would have done better if they had chosen a mere gentleman 
for their messenger, made her sign her abdication, and appoint 
Murray, Regent of Scotland. Here, too, Murray saw her in a sorrow* 
ing and humbled state. 

She had better have remained in the castle of Lochleven, dull prison 
as it was, with the rippling of the lake against it, and the moving 
shadows of the water on the room-walls ; but she could not rest there, 
and more than once tried to escape. The first time she had nearly 
succeeded, dressed in the clothes of her own washerwoman, but, putting 
up her hand to prevent one of the boatmen from lifting her veil, the 
men suspected her, seeing how white it was, and rowed her back 
again. A short time afterwards, her fascinating marner<^ enlisted in 
her cause a boy in the Castle, called the Dolglas, who, while 

the family were at supper, stole the keys of the great gate, went softly 
out with the Queen, locked the gate on the outside, and rowed her 
away across the lake, sinking the keys as they went along. On the 
opposite shore she was met by another Douglas, and some few lords ; 
and, so accompanied, rode away on horseback to Hamilton, where they 
raised three thousand men. Here, she issued a proclamation declaring 
that the abdication she had signed in her orison was illegal, and 
requiring the Regent to yield to his lawful Queen. Being a steady 
soldier, and in no way discomposed although he was without an army, 
Murray pretended to treat with her, until he had collected a force about 
half equal to her own, and then he ga' e her battle. In one quarter of 
an hour he cut down all her hopes. She had another weary ride on 
horseback of sixty long Scotch miles, .md took shelter at Dundrennan 
Abbey, whence she fled for safety to Ehzabeth's dominions. 

Mary Queen of Scots came to England— to her own ruin, the 
trouble of the kingdom, and the misery and death of many — in the 
year one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight. How she left it and 
the world, nineteen years afterwards, we have now to see. 

Second Part 

When Mary Queen of Scots arrived in England, without money and 
even without any other clothes than those she wore, she wrote to 
Elizabeth, representing herself as an innocent and injured piece of 
Royalty, and entreating her assistance to oblige her Scottish subjects 
to take her back again and obey her. But, as her character was 
already known in England to be a very different one from what she 
made it out to be, she was told in answer that she must first clear 
herself. Made uneasy by this condition, Mary, rather than stay in 
England, w’^ould have gone to Spain, or to hVance, or would even 
have gone back to Scotland. But, as her doing either would have 
been likely to trouble England afresh, it was decided that she should 
be detained here. She first came to Carlisle, and, after that, was 
moved About from castle to castle, as vras considered necessary ; but 
England she never left again. 
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After trying very hard to get rid of the necessity of clearing hersdf, 
Mary, advised by Lord Herries, her best friend in England, agreed 
to answer the charges against her, if the Scottish noblemen who made 
them vrould attend to maintain them before such English noblemen as 
Elizabeth might appoint for that purpose. Accordingly, such an 
assembly, under the name of a conference, met, first at York, and 
afterwards at Hampton Court. In its presence, Lord Lennox, 
Darnley’s father, openly charged Mary with the murder of his son ; 
and whatever Mary’s friends may now say or write in her behalf, 
there is no doubt that, when her brother Murray produced against 
her a casket containing certain guilty letters and verses which he 
stated to have passed between her and Both well, she withdrew from 
the inquiry. Consequently, it is to be supposed that she was then 
considered guilty by those who had the best opportunities of judging 
of the truth, and that the feeling which afterwards arose in her behalf 
was a very generous but not a very reasonable one. 

However, the Duke of Norfolk, an honourable but rather weak 
nobleman, partly because Mary w^as captivating, partly because he was 
ambitious, partly because he was over-persuaded by artful plotters 
against Elizabeth, conceived a strong idea that he would like to 
marry the Queen of Scots — though he was a little frightened, too, by 
the letters in the casket. The idea being secretly encouraged by 
some of the noblemen of Elizabeth’s court, and even by the favourite 
Earl of Leicester (because it was objected to by other favourites who 
were his rivals), Mary expressed her approval of it, and the King of 
France and the King of Spain are supposed to have done the same. 
It was not so quietly planned, though, but that it came to Elizabeth’s 
ears, who warned the Duke “to be careful what sort of pillow he was 
going to lay his head upon.” He made a humble reply at the time; 
but turned sulky soon afterw'ards, and being considered dangerous, 
was sent to the Tower. 

Thus, from the moment of Mary’s coming to England, she began to 
be the centre of plots and miseries. 

A rise of the Catholics in the north was the next of these, and it 
was only checked by many executions and much bloodshed. It was 
followed by a great conspiracy of the Pope and some of the Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe to depose Elizabeth, place Mary on the throne, 
and restore the unreformed religion. It is almost impossible to 
doubt that Mary knew and approved of this ; and the Pope himself 
was so hot in the matter that he issued a bull, in which he openly% 
called Elizabeth the ‘ ‘ pretended Queen ” of England, excommunicated 
her, and excommunicated all her subjects who sliould continue to 
obey her. A copy of this miserable paper got into London, and was 
found one morning publicly posted on the Bishop of London’s gate. 
A great hue and cry being raised, another copy was found in the 
chamber of a student of Lincoln’s Inn, who confessed, being put upon 
the rack, that he had received it fronr one John Felton, a rich 
gentleman who lived across the Thames, near Southwark. This John 
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being put upon the rack too, confessed that he had posted the 
placard on the JBishop*s gate. For this offence he was, within four 
days, taken to St Paul’s Churchyard, and there hanged and quartered! 
As to the Pope’s bull, the people by the reformation having thrown 
off the Pope, did not care much, you may suppose, for the Pope’s 
throwing off them. It was a mere dirty piece of paper, and not half 
so powerful as a street ballad. 

On the very day when Felton was brought to his trial, the poor 
Duke of Norfolk was released. It would have been well for him if 
he had kept away from the Tower evermore, and from the snares 
that had taken him there. But, even while he was in that dismal 
place he corresponded with Mary, and as soon as he was out of it, he 
began to plot again. Being discovered in ..urrf spondence with the 
Pope, with a view to a rising in Englan'< which should force Elizabeth 
to consent to his marriage with Mary and to ?epeal the laws against 
the Catholics, he w^as re-committed to the Tower and brought to trial. 
He was found guilty by the unanimous verdict of the Lords who 
tried him, and was sentenced to the block. 

It is very difficult to make out, at this distance of time, and between 
opposite accounts, wdiethor Elizabeth really w^as a humane woman, or 
desired to appear so, or was fearful of shedding the blood of people 
of great name who were popular in the country. Twice she com- 
manded and countermanded the execution of this Duke, and it did not 
take place until five months after his ^rial. The scaffold was erected 
on Towner Hill, and there he died like a brave man. He refused to 
have his eyes bandaged, saying that hf" was not at all afraid of death ; 
and he admitted the justice of his sent<^nce, and was much regretted by 
the people. 

Although Mary had shrunk at the most important time from dis- 
proving her guilt, she was very careful never to do anything that 
would admit it. All such proposals as w^ere made to her by Elizabeth 
for her release, required that admission in some form or otiier, and 
therefore came to nothing. Moreover, both women being artful and 
treacherous, and neither ever trusting the other, it was not likely that 
they could ever make an agreement. So, the Parliament, aggravated 
by what the Pope had done, made new and strong laws against the 
Spreading of the Catholic religion in England, and declared it treason 
in any one to say that the Queen and her successors were not the 
lawful sovereigns of England. It would have done more than this, 
but for Elizabeth’s moderation. 

Since the Reformation, there had come to be three great sects of 
religious people — or people who called themselves so — in England ; 
that is to say, those who belonged to the Reformed Church, those who 
belonged to the Unreformed Church, and those who were called the 
Puritans, because they said that they wanted to have everything very 
pure and plain in all the Church service. These last were for the most 
part an uncomfortable people, who thought it highly meritorious to 
dr^s in a hideous manner, talk through their noses, and oppose all 
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harmless enjoyments. But they were powerful too, and very much in 
earnest, and they were one and all the determined enemies of the 
Queen of Scots. The Protestant feeling in England was further 
strengthened by the tremendous cruelties to which Protestants were 
exposed Hn France and in the Netherlands. Scores of thousands of 
them were put to death in those countries with every cruelty that can 
be imagined, and at last, in the autumn of the year one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-two, one of the greatest barbarities ever com* 
mitted in the world took place at Paris. 

It is called in history, The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
because it took place on Saint Bartholomew’s Eve. The day fell On 
Saturday the twenty-third of August. On that day all the great leaders 
of the Protestants (who were there called Huguenots) were assembled 
together, for the purpose, as was represented to them, of doing honour 
to the marriage of their chief, the young King of Nav^arre, with the 
sister of Charles the Ninth : a miserable young King who then 
occupied the French throne. This dull creature was made to believo, 
by his mother and other fierce Catholics about him that the Huguenots 
meant to take his life ; and he was persuaded to give secret orders 
that, on the tolling of a great bell, they should be fallen upon by an 
overpowering force of armed men, and slaughtered wherever they 
could be found. When the appointed hour was close at hand, the 
stupid wretch, trembling from head to foot, was taken into a balcony 
by his mother to see the atrocious work begun. The moment the bell 
tolled, the mur-derers broke forth. During all that night and the two 
next days, they broke into the houses, fired the houses, shot and stabbed 
the Protestants, men, women, and children, and flung their bodies into 
the streets. They were shot at in the streets as they passed along, 
and their blood ran down the gutters. Upwards of ten thousand 
Protestants were killed in Paris alone ; in all France four or five times 
that number. To return thanks to Heaven for these diabolical murders, 
the Pope and his train actually went in public procession at Rome, and 
as if this were not shame enough for them, they had a medal struck to 
commemorate the event. But, however comfortable the wholesale 
murders were to these high authorities, they had not that soothing 
effect upon the doll-King. I am happy to state that he never knew a 
moment’s peace afterwards ; that he was continually crying out that 
he saw the Huguenots covered with blood and wounds falling dead 
before him ; and that he died within a year, shrieking and yelling and 
raving to that degree, that if all the Popes who had ever lived had been 
rolled into one, they would not have afforded His guilty Majesty the 
slightest consolation. 

When the terrible news of the massacre arrived in England, it mnde 
a powerful impression indeed upon the people. If they began to run 
a little wild against the Catholics at about this time, this fearful 
reason for it, coming so soon after the days of bloody Queen Maiy, 
must be remembered in their excuse, t The Court was not quite SO 
honest as the people— but perhaps it sometimes is not. It received 
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the’ French ambassador, with all the lords and ladies dressed in deep 
mourning-, and keeping a profound silence. Nevertheless, a proposal, 
of marriage which he had made to Elizabeth only two days before 
the eve of Saint Bartholomew, on behalf of the Duke of Alen^on, the 
French King’s brother, a boy of seventeen, still went on ; while on 
the 4>ther hand, in her u^ual crafty way, the Queen secretly supplied 
the Hugxienots with money and weapons. 

I must say that for a Queen who made all those fine speeches, of 
which I have confessed myself cO be rather tired, about living and 
dying a Maiden Queen, Elizabeth was “going” to be married pretty 
often. Besides always having some English favoaiite or other whom 
she by turns encouraged and swor^ at and krorked abou' —for the 
maiden Queen was very free with her fis^s — she held this French 
Duke off and on through several years. When he at last came over 
to England, the marriage articles were actually drawn up, and it was 
settled that the wedding should take place in six weeks. The Queen 
was then so bent upon it, that she prosecuted a poor Puritan named 
Stubbs, and a poor bookseller named Page, for writing and publish- 
ing a pamphlet against it. Their right hands were chopped off for 
this crime ; and poor Stubbs — more lo 3 ^al than I should have been 
myself under the circumstances — immediately pulled off his hat with 
his left hand, and cried, “ God save the Queen !” Stubbs was cruelly 
treated ; for the marriage never took place after all, though the Queen 
pledged herself to the Duke with a ring from her own finger. He 
went away, no better than he came, when the courtship had lasted 
some ten j^ears altogether ; and he died a couple of years afterwards, 
mournea by Elizabeth, who appears to have been really fond of him. 
It is not much to her credit, for he was a bad enough member of a 
bad family. 

To return to the Catholics. There arose two orders of priests, who 
were very busy in England, and who were much dreaded. These 
were the Jesuits (who were everywhere in all sorts of disguises), 
and the Seminary Priests. The people had a great horror of the 
first, because they were known to have taught that murder was lawful 
if it were done with an object of which they approved ; and they had 
a great horror of the second, because they came to teach the old 
religion, and to be the successors of “ Queen Mary’s priests,” as those 
yet lingering in England were called, when they should die out. The 
severest laws were made against them, and were most unmercifully 
executed. Those who sheltered them in their houses often suffered 
heavily for what was an act of humanity ; and the rack, that cruel 
torture which tore men’s limbs asunder, was constantly kept going. 
What these unhappy men confessed, or what was ever confessed by 
any one under that agony, must alwaj^s be received with great doubt, 
as it is certain that people have frequently owned to the most absurd 
and imfiossible crimes to escape such dreadful suffering. But I 
cannot doubt it to have been proved by papers, that there were many 
plots, both among the Jesuits, and with France, and with Scotland, 
(m § 3*) 36 
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and with Spain, for the destruction of Queen Elizabeth, for the placing 
of Maiy wn the throne, and for the revival of the old religion. 

If the English people were too ready to believe in plots, there were, 
as I have said, good reasons for it. When the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew was yet fresh in their recollection, a great Protestant 
Dutch hero, the Prince of Orange, was shot by an assassin, who con- 
fessed that he had been kept and trained for the purpose in a college 
of Jesuits. The Dutch, in this surprise and distress, offered to make 
Elizabeth their sovereign, but she declined the honour, and sent them 
a small army instead, under the command of the Earl of Leicester, 
who, although a capital Court favourite, was not much of a general. 
He did so little in Holland, that his campaign there would probably 
have been forgotten, but for its occasioning the death of one of the 
best writers, the best knights, and the best gentlemen, of that or any 
age. This was Sir PhilIp Sidney, who was wounded by a musket 
ball in the thigh as he mounted a fresh horse, after ^having had his 
own killed under him. He had to ride back wounded, a long distance, 
and was very faint with fatigue and loss of blood, when some water, 
for which he had eagerly asked, was handed to him. But he was SO 
good and gentle even then, that seeing a poor badly wounded common 
soldier lying on the ground, looking at the water with longing eyes, 
he said, “ Thy necessity is greater than mine,” and gave it up to him. 
This touching action of a noble heart is perhaps as well known as 
any incident in history — is as famous far and wide as the blood- 
stained Tower of London, with its axe, and block, and murders out of 
number. So delightful is an act of true humanity, and so glad are 
mankind to remember it. 

At home, intelligence of plots began to thicken every day, I 
suppose the people never did live under such continual terrors as 
those by which they were possessed now, of Catholic risings, and 
burnings, and poisonings, and I don’t know what. Still, w^e must 
always remember that they lived near and close to awful realities of 
that kind, and that with their experience it was not difficult to believe 
in any enormity. The government had the same fear, and did not 
take the best means of discovering the truth — for, besides torturing 
the suspected, it employed paid spies, who wdll always lie for their 
own profit. It even made some of the conspiracies it brought to light, 
by sending false letters to disaffected people, inviting them to join in 
pretended plots, w^hich they too readily did. 

But, one great real plot was at length discovered, and it ended the 
career of Mary, Queen of Scots. A seminary priest named Ballard, 
and a Spanish soldier named Savage, set on and encouraged by certain 
French priests, imparted a design to one Antony Babington— a 
gentleman of fortune in Derbyshire, who had been for some time a 
secret agent of Mary’s — for murdering the Queen. Babington then 
confided the scheme to some other Catholic gentlemen who were his 
friends, and they joined in it heartily. They were vain weak-headed 
young men, ridiculously confident, and preposterously proud of thw 
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plap ; for they got a gimcrack painting made, of the six choice spirits 
who were to murder Elizabeth, with Babington in an attitude for the , 
centre figure. Two of their number, however, one of whom was a 
priest, kept Elizabeth’s wisest minister, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
acquainted with the whole project from the first. The conspirators 
were completely deceived to the final point, when Babington gave 
Savage, because he was shabby, a ring from his finger, and some 
money from his purse, wherewith to buy himself new clotnes in which 
to kill the Queen. Walsingham, having then full evidence against 
the whole band, and two letters of Mary’s besides, resolved to seize 
them. Suspecting something wrong, they stole out of the city, one 
by one, and hid themselves in St John’s Wood and ot’ er places 
which really were hiding places then; but thev v. f‘re ail taken, and 
all executed. When they were seized, a gentleaian was sent from 
Court to inform Mary of the fact, and of he; being in'^olved in the 
discovery. Her friends have complained that she was kept in very 
hard and severe custody. It does not appear very likely, for she was 
going out a-hunting that very morning. 

Queen Elizabeth had been warned long ago, by one in France who 
had good information of what was secretly doing, that in holding 
Mary alive, she held “the wolf who would devour her.” The Bishop 
of London had, more lately, given the Queen’s favourite minister the 
advice in writing, “forthwith to cut off the Scottish Queen’s head.” 
The question now was, what to do with her ? The Earl of Leicester 
wrote a little note home from Holland, recommending that she should 
be quietly poisoned; that noble fav.urite having accustomed his 
mind, it is possible, to remedies of that nature. His black advice, 
however, was disregarded, and she was brought to trial at Fotheringay 
Castle in Northamptonshire, before a tribunal of forty, composed of 
both religions There, and in the Star Chamber at Westminster, the 
trial lasted a fortnight. She defended herself with great ability, but 
could only deny the confessions that had been made by Babington and 
others ; could only call her own letters, produced against her by her 
own secretaries, forgeries ; and, in short, could only deny everything. 
She was found guilty, and declared to have incurred the penalty of 
death. The Parliament met, approved the sentence, and prayed the 
Queen to have it executed. The Queen replied that she requested 
them to consider whether no means could be found of saving Mary s 
life without endangering her own. The Parliament rejoined. No ; 
and the citizens illuminated their houses and lighted bonfires, in 
token of their joy that all these plots and troubles were to be ended 
by the death of the Queen of Scots. 

She, feeling sure that her time was now come, wrote a letter to the 
Queen of -England, making three entreaties , first, that she might be 
buried in France ; secondly, that she might not be executed in s^^**^* 
but before her servants and some others ; thirdly, that after her death, 
her servants should not be molested, but should be suffered to go 
home with the legacies she left them. It was an affecting letter, and 
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Elizabeth shed tears over it, but sent no answer. Then came a 
special ambassador from France, and another from Scotland, to inter- 
cede for Mary’s life ; and then the nation began to clamour, more and 
more, for her death. 

What the real feelings or intentions of Elizabeth were, can never 
be known now ; but I strongly suspect her of only wishing one thing 
more than Mary’s death, and that was to keep free of the blame of it. 
On the first of February, one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, 
Lord Burleigh having drawn out the warrant for the execution, the 
Queen sent to the secretary Davison to bring it to her, that she 
might sign it : which she did. Next day, when Davison told her it 
was sealed, she angrily asked him why such haste was necessary? 
Next day but one, she joked about it, and swore a little. Again, next 
day but one, she seemed \p complain that it was not yet done, but 
still she would not be plain with those about her. So, on the seveittiT, 
the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the Sheriff of Northampton- 
shire, came with the warrant to Fotheringay, to telf the Queen of 
Scots to prepare for death. 

When those messengers of ill omen were gone, Mary' made a 
supper, drank to her servants, read over her will, went to bed^'^Slept 
for some hours, and then arose and passed the remainder of the ^S|^ht 
saying prayers. In the morning she dressed herself in her best 
clothes ; and, at eight o’clock when the sheriff came for her to her 
chapel, took leave of her servants Avho were there assembled praying 
with her, and went down-stairs, carrying a Bible in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other. Two of her women and four of her men were 
allowed to be present in the hall ; where a low scaffold, only two feet 
from the ground, was erected and covered with black ; and where the 
executioner from the Tower, and his assistant, stood, dressed in black 
velvet. The hall was full of people. While the sentence was being 
read she sat upon a stool ; and when it was finished, she again denied 
her guilt, as she had done before. The Earl of Kent and the Dean 
of Peterborough, in their Protestant zeal, made some very unnecessary 
speeches to her ; to which she replied that she died in the Catholic 
religion, and they need not trouble themselves about that matter. 
When her head and neck were uncovered by the executioners, she said 
that she had not been used to be undressed by such hands, or before 
so much company. Finally, one of her women fastened a cloth over 
her face, and she laid her neck upon the block, and repeated more 
than once in Latin, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit I” 
Some say her head was struck off in two blows, some say in three. 
However that be, when it was held up, streaming with blood, the real 
hair beneath the false hair she had long worn was seen to be as grey 
as that of a woman of seventy, though she was at that time only in 
her forty-sixth year. All her beauty was gone. 

But she was beautiful enough to her little dog, who cowered under 
her dress, frightened, when she went' upon the scaffold, and who lay 
down beside her headless body when all her earthly sorrows were over. 
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Third Part 

On its being formally made known to Elizabeth that the sentence had 
been executed on the Queen of Scots, she showed the utmost grief 
and rage, drove her favourites from her with violent indignation, and 
sent Davison to the Tower ; from w’hich place he was only released 
in the end by paying an immense hne which completely ruined him. 
Elizabeth not only over-acted her part in making these pretences, but 
most basely reduced to povertj one of her faithful servants for no 
other fault than obeying her commands. 

James, King of Scotland, Mary’s son, made a show likewise of 
being very angry on the occasion ; but he a pensioner England 
to the amount of five thousand pounds a ye'>r, and he had known very 
little of his mother, and he possibly regarded her as the murderer of 
his father, and he soon took it quietly. 

Philip, King of Spain, however, threatened to do greater things 
than ever had been done yet, to set up the Catholic religion and punish 
Protestant England. Elizabeth, hearing that he and the Prince of 
Parma were making great preparations for this purpose, in order to 
be beforehand with them sent out Admiral Drake (a famous navi- 
gator, who had sailed about the world, and had already brought great 
plunder from Spain) to the Port of Cadiz, where he burnt a hundred 
vessels full of stores. This great loss obliged the Spaniards to put 
off the invasion for a year ; but it was none the less formidable for 
that, amounting to one hundred and thirty ships, nineteen thousand 
soldiers, eight thousand sailors, two thousand slaves, and between two 
and three thousand great guns. England was not idle in making 
ready to resist this great force. All the men between sixteen years 
old and sixty, were trained and drilled ; the national fleet of ships (in 
number only thirty-four at first) was enlarged by public contributions 
and by private ships, fitted out by noblemen ; the city of London, of 
its own accord, furnished double the number of ships and men that it 
was required to provide ; and, if ever the national spirit W'as up in 
England, it was up all through the country to resist the Spaniards. 
Some of the Queen’s advisers w'ere for seizing the principal English 
Catholics, and putting them to death ; but the Queen — who, to her 
honour, used to say, that she w^ould never believe any ill of her 
subjects, which a parent would not believe of her own children— 
rejected the advice, and only confined a few of those wdio w^ere the 
most suspected, in the fens in Lincolnshire. The great body of 
Catholics deserved this confidence ; for they behaved most loyally, 
nobly, and bravely. 

So, with all England firing up like one strong angry man, and wdth 
both sides of the Thames fortified, and with the soldiers under arms, 
and with the sailors in their ships, the country waited for the coming 
of the proud Spanish fleet, which was called The Invincible Armada. 
The Queen herself, riding in armour on a white horse, and the Earl 
of Essex and the Earl of Leicester holding her bridle rein, made a 
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brave speech to the troops at Tilbury Fort opposite Gravesend, which 
was received with such enthusiasm as is seldom known. Then came 
the Spanish Armada into the English Channel, sailing along in the 
form of a half moon, of such great size that it was seven miles broad* 
But the English were quickly upon it, and woe then to all the 
Spanish ships that dropped a little out of the half moon, for the 
English took them instantly I And it soon appeared that the great 
Armada was anything but invincible, for on a summer night, bold 
Drake sent eight blazing fire-ships right into the midst of it. In 
terrible consternation the Spanish tried to get out to sea, and so 
became dispersed ; the English pursued them at a great advantage ; 
a storm came on, and drove the Spaniards among rocks and shoals ; 
and the swift end of the Invincible fleet was, that it lost thirty great 
ships and ten thousand men, and, defeated and disgraced, sailed home 
again. Being afraid to go by the English Channel, it sailed all 
round Scotland and Ireland ; some of the ships getting cast away on 
the latter coast in bad weather, the Irish, who were a kind of 
savages, plundered those vessels and killed their crews. So ended 
this great attempt to invade and conquer England. And I think 
it will be a long time before any other invincible fleet coming to 
England with the same object, will fare much better than the Spanish 
Armada. 

Though the Spanish king had had this bitter taste of English 
bravery, he was so little the wiser for it, as still to entertain his old 
designs, and even to conceive the absurd idea of placing his daughter 
on the English throne. But the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Thomas Howard, and some other distinguished leaders, put to 
sea from Plymouth, entered the port of Cadiz once more, obtained a 
complete victory over the shipping assembled there, and got possession 
of the town. In obedience to the Queen’s express instructions, they 
behaved with great humanity ; and the principal loss of the Spaniards 
was a vast sum of money which they had to pay for ransom. This 
was one of many gallant achievements on the sea, effected in this 
reign. Sir Walter Raleigh himself, after marrying a maid of honour 
and giving offence to the Maiden Queen thereby, had already sailed 
to South America in search of gold. 

The Earl of Leicester was now dead, and so was Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, whom Lord Burleigh was soon to follow. The principal 
favourite was the Earl of Essex, a spirited and handsome man, a 
favourite with the people too as well as with the Queen, and possessed 
of many admirable qualities. It was much debated at Court whether 
there should be peace with Spain or no, and he was very urgent for 
war. He also tried hard to have his own way in the appointment of 
a deputy to govern in Ireland. One day, while this question was in 
dispute, he hastily took offence, and turned his back upon the Queen ; 
as a gentle reminder of which impropriety, the Queen gave him a 
tremendous box on the ear, and told him to go to the devil. He went 
home instead, and did not reappear at Court for half a year or so. 
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when he and the Queen were reconciled, though never (as some 
suppose) thoroughly. 

From this time the fate of the Earl of Essex and that of the Queen 
seemed to be blended together. The Irish were still perpetually 
quarrelling and fighting among themselves, and he went over to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, to the great joy of his enemies (Sir 
Walter Raleigh among the rest), who were glad to have so dangerous 
a rival far off. Not being by any means successful there and knowing 
that his enemies would take a-^vantage of that circumstance to injure 
him with the Queen, he came home again, though against her orders. 
The Queen being taken by surprise when he appeared before her, 
gave Jiim her hand to kiss, and he was overjoyed — though it was not 
a very lovely hand by this time — but in the ^ourse of the same day 
she ordered him to confine himself to 1 s room, and two or three days 
afterwards had him taken into custody. With the same sort of 
caprice — and as capricious an old woman she now was, as ever wore a 
crown or a head either — she sent him broth fiom her own table on 
his falling ill from anxiety, and cried about him. 

He was a man who could find comfort and occupation in his books, 
and he did so for a time ; noi the least happy time, I dare say, of his 
life. But it happened unfortunately for him, that he held a monopol}- 
ia sweet wines : which means that nobody could sell them without 
purchasing his permission. This right, which was only for a term, 
expiring, he applied to have it renewed. The Queen refused, with 
tlie rather strong observation — but she did make strong observations 
— that an unruly beast must be stinted in his food. Upon this, the 
angry Earl, who had been already deprived of many offices, thought 
himself in danger of complete ruin, and turned against the Queen, 
whom he called a vain old w oman who had grown as crooked in her 
mind as she had in her figure. These uncomplimentary expressions 
the ladies of the Court immediately snapped up and carried to the 
Queen, w^hom they did not put in a better temper, you may believe. 
The same Court ladies, when they had beautiful dark hair of their 
owMi, used to wear false red hair, to be like the Queen. So they were 
not very high-spirited ladies, however high in rank. 

The worst object of the Earl of Essex, and some friends of his who 
used to meet at Lord Southampton’s house, was to obtain possession 
of the Queen, and oblige her by force to dismiss her ministers and 
change her favourites. On Saturday the seventh of February, one 
thousand six hundred and one, the council suspecting this, summoned 
the Earl to come before them. He, pretending to be ill, declined ; it 
was then settled among his friends, that as the next day would be 
Sunday, when many of the citizens usually assembled at the Cross by 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, he should make one bold effort to induce them 
to rise and follow him to the Palace. 

So, on the Sunday morning, he and a small body of adherents 
started out of his house — Essex House by the Strand, with steps to 
the river — having first shut up in it, as prisoners, some members of 
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,,the council who came to examine him — ^and hurried into the City with 
the Eari at their head, crying out “ For the Queen ! For the Queen ! 
A plot is laid for my life ! ” No one heeded them, however, and 
when they came to St. Paul’s there were no citizens there. In the 
meantime the prisoners at Essex House had been released by one of 
the Earl’s own friends ; he had been promptly proclaimed a traitor in 
the City itself ; and the streets were barricaded with carts and guarded 
by soldiers. The Earl got back to his house by water, with difficulty, 
and after an attempt to defend his house against the troops and 
cannon by which it was soon surrounded, gave himself up that night. 
He was brought to trial on the nineteenth, and found guilty ; on the 
twenty-fifth he was executed on Tower Hill, where he died, at thirty- 
four years old, both courageously and penitently. His step-father 
suffered with him. His enemy, Sir Walter Raleigh, stood near the 
scaffold all the time — but. not so near it as we shall see him stand, 
before we finish his history. 

In this case, as in the cases of the Duke of Norfolk and Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Queen had commanded, and countermanded, and 
again commanded, the execution. It is probable that the death of 
her young and gallant favourite in the prime of his good qualities, 
was never off her mind afterwards, but she held out, the same vain 
obstinate and capricious woman for another year. Then she danced 
before her Court on a state occasion — and cut, I should think, a 
mighty ridiculous figure, doing so in an immense ruff, stomacher and 
wig, at seventy years old. For another year still, she held out, but, 
without any more dancing, and as a moody sorrowful broken creature. 
At last, on the tenth of March, one thousand six hundred and three, 
having been ill of a very bad cold, and made worse by the death of 
the Countess of Nottingham who was her intimate friend, she fell 
into a stupor and was supposed to be dead. She recovered her con- 
sciousness, however, and then nothing would induce her to go to bed ; 
for she said that she knew that if she did, she should never get up 
again. There she lay for ten days, on cushions on the floor, without 
any food, until the Lord Admiral got her into bed at last, partly by 
persuasions and partly by main force. When they asked her who 
should succeed her, she replied that her seat had been the seat of 
Kings, and that she would have for her successor, “No rascal’s son, 
but a King’s.” Upon this, the lords present stared at one another, 
and took the liberty of asking whom she meant ; to which she replied, 
“Whom should 1 mean, but our cousin of Scotland !” This was on 
the twenty-third of March. They asked her once again that day, 
after she was speechless, w^hether she was still in the same mind ? 
She struggled up in bed, and joined her hands over her head in the 
form of a crown, as the only reply she could make. At three o’clock 
next morning, she very quietly died, in the forty-fifth year of her reign. 

That reign had been a glorious one, and is made for ever memorably 
by the distinguished men who flourished in it. Apart from the great 
voyagers, statesmen, and scholars, wiiom it produced, the names of 
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Bacon, Spenser, and Shakespeare, will always be remembered with 
pride and veneration by the civilised world, and will always impart 
(though with no great reason, perhaps) some portion of their lustre 
to the name of Elizabeth herself. It was a great reign for discovery, 
for commerce, and for English enterprise and spirit in general. It 
was a great reign for the Protestant religion and for the Reformation 
which made England free. The Queen was very popular, and in her 
progresses, or journeys about her dominions, was ever} where received 
with the liveliest joy. I thinh the truth is, that she was not half so 
good as she has been made out, and not half so bad as she has been 
made out. She had her fine qualities, but she was co.arse, capricious, 
and treacherous, and had all the faults of an excessively vain young 
woman long after she was an old one. On ciic whole, she had a great 
deal too much of her father in her, to pijase me 

Many improvements and luxuries were introduced in the course of 
these five-and-forty years in the general manner of living ; but cock- 
fighting, bul)-baiting, and bear-baiting, were sull the national amuse- 
ments ; and a coach was so rarely seen, and was such an ugly and 
cumbersome affair when It was seen, that even the Queen herself, on 
many high occasions, rode on horseback on a pillion behind the Lord 
Chancellor. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

ENGLAND UNDER JAMES THE FIRST 
First F^rt 

** Our cousin of Scotland ” was ugly, awkward, and shuffling both in 
mind and person. His tongue was much too large for his mouth, his 
legs were much too weak for his body, and his dull goggle-eyes stared 
and rolled like an idiot’s. He was cunning, covetous, wasteful, idle, 
drunken, greedy, dirty, cowardly, a great swearer, and the most con- 
ceited man on earth. His figure — what is commonly called rickety 
from his birth — presented a most ridiculous appearance, dressed in 
thick padded clothes, as a safeguard against being stabbed (of w^hich 
he lived in continual fear), of a grass-green colour from head to foot, 
with a hunting-horn dangling at his side instead of a sword, and his 
hat and feather sticking over one eye, or hanging on the back of his 
head, as he happened to toss it on. He used to loll on the necks of 
his favourite courtiers, and slobber their faces, and kiss and pinch 
their cheeks ; and the greatest favourite he ever had, used to sign 
himself in his letters to his royal master, His Majesty’s ‘Mog and 
slave,” and used to address his majesty as “his Sowship.” His 
majesty was the worst rider ever seen, and thought himself the best. 
He was one of the most impertinent talkers (in the broadest Scotch) 
ever heard, and boasted of being unanswerable in all manner of argu- 
ment. He wrote some of the most wearisome treatises ever read — 
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among others, a book upon witchcraft, in which he was a devout 
believer — and thought himself a prodigy of authorship. He thought, 
and wrote, and said, that a king had a right to make and unmake 
what laws he pleased, and ought to be accountable to nobody on 
earth. This is the plain true character of the personage whom the 
greatest men about the court praised and flattered to that degree, that 
I doubt if there be anything much more shameful in the annals of 
human nature. 

He came to the English throne with great ease. The miseries of a 
disputed succession had been felt so long, and so dreadfully, that he 
was proclaimed within a few hours of Elizabeth’s death, and was 
accepted by the nation, even without being asked to give any pledge 
that he would govern well, or that he would redress crying grievances. 
He took a month to come from Edinburgh to London ; and, by way 
of exercising his new power, hanged a pickpocket on the journey 
without any trial, and knighted everybody he could lay hold of. He 
made two hundred knights before he got to his palace in London, and 
seven hundred before he had been in it three months. He also 
shovelled sixty-two new peers into the House of Lords — and thw^ 
was a pretty large sprinkling of Scotchmen among them, you may 
believe. 

His Sowship’s prime Minister, Cecil (for I cannot do better than 
call his majesty what his favourite called him), was the enemy of Sif 
Walter Raleigh, and also of Sir Walter’s political friend, Lord 
C oBHAM ; and his Sowship’s first trouble was a plot originated by these 
two, and entered into by some others, willi the old object of seizing 
the King and keeping him in imprisonment until he should change 
his ministers. There were Catholic priests in the plot, and there 
were Puritan noblemen too ; for, although the Catholics and Puritans 
were strongly opposed to each other, they united at this time against 
his Sowship, because they knew that he had a design against both, 
after pretending to be friendly to each ; this design being to have 
only one high and convenient form of ihe Protestant religion, which 
everybody should be bound to belong to, whether they liked it or not. 
This plot was mixed up with another, which may or may not have had 
some reference to placing on the throne, at some time, the Lady 
Arabella Stuart ; whose misfortune it was, to be the daughter of the 
younger brother of his Sowship’s father, but who was quite innocent 
of any part in the scheme. Sir Walter Raleigh was accused on the 
confession of Lord Cobham — a miserable creature, who said one thing 
at one time, and another thing at another time, and could be relied 
upon in nothing. The trial of Sir Walter Raleigh lasted from eight 
in the morning until nearly midnight ; he defended himself with such 
eloquence, genius, and spirit against all accusations, and against the 
insults of Coke, the Attorney-General — who, according to the custom 
of the time, foully abused him — that those who went there detesting 
the prisoner, came away admiring hirp, and declaring that anything 
so wonderful and so captivating was never heard. He was found 
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guilty, nevertheless, and sentenced to death. Execution was deferred, 
and he was taken to the Tower. The two Catholic priests, less 
fortunate, were executed with the usual atrocity ; and Lord Cobham 
and two others were pardoned on the scaffold. His Sowship thought 
it wonderfully knowing in him to surprise the people by pardoning 
these three at the very block ; but, blundering, and bungling, as usual, 
he had very nearly overreached himself. For, the messenger on 
horseback who brought the pardon, came so late, that he was pushed 
to the outside of the crowd, and was obliged to shout and roar out 
what he came for. The miserable Cohham did not gain much by 
being spared that day. He lived, both as a fuisonei and a beggar, 
utterly despised, and miserabi} poor, for thirteen yea’^s, and then 
died in an old outhouse belonging to one ot his former servants. 

This plot got rid of, and Sir Walter Raleigh safely shut up in the 
Tower, his Sowship held a great dispute with the Puritans on their 
presenting a petition to him, and had it all iiis own waj —not so very 
wonderful, as he would talk continually, and would not hear anybody 
else — and filled the Bishops with admiration. It was comfortably 
settled that there wa^s to be only one form of religion, and that all 
men were to think exactly alike. But, although this was arranged 
two centuries and a half ago. and although the arrangement was 
supported by much fining and imprisonment, I do not find that it is 
quite successful, even yet. 

His Sowship, having that uncommonly high opinion of himself as a 
king, had a very low opinion of Parliament as a power that audaciously 
wanted to control him. When he c<iMed his first Parliament after he 
had been king a year, he accordin^^ly thought he would take pretty 
high ground with them, and told them that he commatided them “as 
an absolute king.” The Parliament thought those strong words, and 
saw the necessity of upholding their authority. His Sowship had 
three children : Prince Henry, Prince Charles, and the Princess 
Elizabeth. It would have been well for one of these, and we shall 
too soon see which, if he had learnt a little wisdom concerning Parlia- 
ments from his father’s obstinacy. 

Now, the people still labouring under their old dread of the Catholic 
religion, this Parliament revived and strengthened the severe laws 
against it. And this so angered Robert Catesby, a restless Catholic 
gentleman of an old family, ^hat he formed one of the most desperate 
and terrible designs ever conceived in the mind of man ; no less a 
scheme than the Gunpowder Plot. 

His object was, when the King, loids, and commons, should be 
assembled at the next opening of Parliament, to blow them up, one 
and all, with q great mine of gunpowder. The first person to whom 
he confided this horrible idea was Thomas Winter, a Worcestershire 
gentleman who had served in the army abroad, and had been secretly 
employed in Catholic projects. While Winter was yet undecided, 
and when he had gone over to the Netherlands, to learn from the 
Spanish Ambassador there whether there was any hope of Catholics 
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being relieved through the intercession of the King of Spain with his 
Sowship, he found at Ostend a tall dark daring man, whom he had 
known when they were both soldiers abroad, and whose name was 
Guido — or Guy — Fawkes. Resolved to join the plot, he proposed it 
to this man, knowing him to be the man for any desperate deed, and 
they two came back to England together. Here, they admitted two 
other conspirators : Thomas Percy, related to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and John Wright, his brother-in-law. All these met together 
in a solitary house in the open fields which were then near Clement’s 
Inn, now a closely blocked-up part of London ; and when they had 
all taken a great oath of secrecy, Catesby told the rest what his plan 
was. They then went up-stairs into a garret, and received the 
Sacrament from Father Gerard, a Jesuit, who is said not to have 
known actually of the Gunpowder Plot, but who, I think, must have 
had his suspicions that there" was something desperate afoot. 

Percy was a Gentleman Pensioner, and as he had occasional duties 
to perform about the Court, then kept at Whitehall, there would be 
nothing suspicious in his living at Westminster. So, having looked 
well about him, and having found a house to let, the back of which 
joined the Parliament House, he hired it of a person named Ferris, 
for the purpose of undermining the wall. Having got possession of 
this house, the conspirators hired another on the Lambeth side of the 
Thames, which they used as a storehouse for wood, gunpow’'der, and 
other combustible matters. These w’ere to be removed at night (and 
afterwards w'ere removed), bit by bit, to the house at Westminster ; 
and, that there might be some trusty person to keep w^atch over the 
Lambeth stores, they admitted another conspirator, by name Robert 
Kay, a very poor Catholic gentleman. 

All these arrangements had been made some months, and it was a 
dark w^intry December night, when the conspirators, w^ho had been in 
the meantime dispersed to avoid observation, met in the house at 
Westminster, and began to dig. They had laid in a good stock of 
eatables, to avoid going in and out, and they dug and dug with great 
ardour. But, the wall being tremendously thick, and the work very 
severe, they took into their plot Christopher Wright, a younger 
brother of John Wright, that they might have a new pair of hands to 
help. And Christopher Wright fell to like a fresh man, and they 
dug and dug by night and by day, and Fawkes stood sentinel all the 
time. And if any man’s heart seemed to fail him at all, Fawkes 
said, “Gentlemen, we have abundance of powder and shot here, and 
there is no fear of our being taken alive, even if discovered.” The 
same Fawkes, who, in the capacity of sentinel, was always prowling 
about, soon picked up the intelligence that the King had prorogued 
the Parliament again, from the seventh of February,* the day first 
fixed upon, until the third of October. When the conspirators knew 
this, they agreed to separate until after the Christmas holidays, and 
to take no notice of each other in the meanwhile, and never to write 
letters to one another on any account. So, the house in Westminster 
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was shut up again, and I suppose the neighbours thought that these 
strange looking men who lived there so gloomily, and went out so 
seldom, were gone away to have a merry Christmas somewhere. 

It was the beginning of February, sixteen hundred and five, when 
Catesby met his fellow-conspirators again at this Westminster house. 
He had now admitted three more ; John Grant, a Warwickshire 
gentleman of a melancholy temper, who lived in a doleful house near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, with a frowning wall all round it, and a deep 
moat ; Robert Winter, eldest brother of Thomas ; and Catesby’s 
own servant, Thomas Bates, who, Catesby thought, had had some 
suspicion of what his master was about. These three had all suffered 
more or less for their religion m Elizabeth’s time. And now they all 
began to dig again, and they dug and dug bv night and by day. 

They found it dismal work alone ihere, underground, w'ith such a 
fearful secret on their minds, and so many murders before them. 
They were filled with wild fancies. Sometimes, they thought they 
heard a great bell tolling, deep down in the earth under the Parliament 
House ; sometimes, they thought they heard low voices muttering 
about the Gunpowder Plot ; once in the morning, they really did hear 
a great rumbling noise over their heads, as they dug and sweated in 
their mine. Every man stopped and looked aghast at his neighbour, 
wondering what had happened, when that bold prowler, Fawkes, who 
had been out to look, came in and told them that it was only a dealer 
in coals who had occupied a cellar under the Parliament House, 
removing his stock in trade to some other place. Upon this, the con- 
spirators, who with all their digging and digging had not yet dug 
through the tremendously thick wall, changed their plan ; hired that 
cellar, which was directly under the House of Lords ; put six-and- 
thirty barrels of gunpowder in it, and covered them over with fagots 
and coals. Then they all dispersed again till September, when the 
following new conspirators were admitted ; Sir Edward Baynham, of 
Gloucestershire ; Sir Everard Digby, of Rutlandshire ; Ambrose 
Rookwood, of Suffolk ; Francis Tresham, of Northamptonshire. Most 
of these were rich, and were to assist the plot, some with money and 
some with horses on which the conspirators were to ride through the 
country and rouse the Catholics after the Parliament should be blown 
into air. 

Parliament being again prorogued from the third of October to the 
fifth of November, and the conspirators being uneasy lest their design 
should have been found out, Thomas Winter said he would go up into 
the House of Lords on the day of the prorogation, and see how matters 
looked. Nothing could be better. The unconscious Commissioners 
were walking about and talking to one another, just over the six-and- 
thirty barrels of gunpowder. He came back and told the rest so, and 
they w’ent on with their preparations. They hired a ship, and kept 
it ready in the Thames, in which Fawkes was to sail for Flanders 
after firing with a slow' match the train that was to explode the pow'der. 
A number of Catholic gentlemen not in the secret, w'ere invited, on 
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pretence of a hunting party, to meet Sir Everard Digby at D unchurch 
on the fatal day, that they might be ready to act together. And now 
all was ready. 

But, now, the great wickedness and danger which had been all 
along at the bottom of this wicked plot began to show itself. As the 
fifth of November drew near, most of the conspirators, remembering 
that they had friends and relations who would be in the House of 
Lords that day, felt some natural relenting, and a wish to warn them 
to keep away. They were not much comforted by Catesby’s declaring 
that in such a cause he would blow up his own son. Lord Mount- 
eagle, Tresham’s brother-in-law, was certain to be in the house ; and 
when Tresham found that he could not prevail upon the rest to devise 
any means of sparing their friends, he wrote a mysterious letter to 
this lord and left it at his lodging in the dusk, urging him to keep 
away from the opening of Parliament, “ since God and man had con- 
curred to punish the wickedness of the times.” It contained the 
words ‘ ‘ that the Parliament should receive a terrible blow, and yet 
should not see who hurt them.” And it added, “ the danger is past, 
as soon as you have burnt the letter.” 

The ministers and courtiers made out that his Sowship, by a direct 
miracle from Heaven, found out what this letter meant. The truth 
is, that they were not long (as few men would be) in finding out for 
themselves ; and it was decided to let the conspirators alone, until the 
very day before the opening of Parliament. That the conspirators 
had their fears, is certain ; for, Tresham himself said before them all, 
that they were every one dead men ; and, although even he did not 
take flight, there is reason to suppose that he had warned other persons 
beside Lord Mounteagle. However, they were all firm ; and Fawkes, 
who was a man of iron, went down every day and night to keep watch 
in the cellar as usual. He was there about two in the afternoon of 
the fourth, when the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Mounteagle threw 
open the door and looked in. “Who are you, friend?” said they. 
“Why,” said Fawkes, “1 am Mr. Percy’s servant, and am looking 
after his store of fuel here.” “Your master has laid in pretty good 
store,” they returned, and shut the door, and went away. Fawkes, 
upon this, posted off to the other conspirators to tell them all was 
quiet, and went back and shut himself up in the dark black cellar 
again, where he heard the bell go twelve o’clock and usher in the fifth 
of November. About two hours afterwards, he slowly opened the 
door, and came out to look about him, in his old prowling way. He 
was instantly seized and bound, by a party of soldiers under Sir 
Thomas Knevett. He had a watch upon him, some touchwood, some 
tinder, some slow matches ; and there was a dark lantern with a 
candle in it, lighted, behind the door. He had his boots and spurs 
on — to ride to the ship, I suppose — and it was well for the soldiers 
that they took him so suddenly. If they had left him but a moment’s 
time to light a match, he certainly would have tossed it in among the 
powder, and blown up himself and them. 
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They took him to the King’s bed-chamber first of all, and there the 
King (causing him to be held very tight, and keeping a good way off), 
asked him how he could have the heart to intend to destroy so many 
innocent people ? “ Because,” said Guy Fawkes, “desperate diseases 

need desperate remedies.” To a little Scotch favourite, with a face 
like a terrier, who asked him (with no particular wisdom) why he 
had collected so much gunpowder, he replied, because he had meant 
to blow Scotchmen back to Scotland, and it w^ould take a deal of 
powder to do that. Next day he w^as carried to the Tower, but would 
make no confession. Even after being horribly tortured, he confessed 
nothing that the Government did not already Iinow ; - hough he must 
have been in a fearful state — ^s his si^-nature, srili preserved, in 
contrast with his natural handwriting beiuie he wa^ put upon the 
dreadful rack, most frightfully shoves. Bates, a very different man, 
soon said the Jesuits had had to do with the plot, and probably, under 
the torture, would as readily have said anything Tresham, taken 
and put in the Tower too, made confessions and unmade them, and 
died of an illness that was h^avy upon him. Rookwood, who had 
stationed relays of his own horses all the way to Dunchurch, did not 
mount to escape until the middle of the day, when the news of the 
plot was all over London. On the road, he came up with the two 
Wrights, Catesby, and Percy ; and they all galloped together into 
Northamptonshire. Thence to Dunchurch, where they found the 
proposed party assembled. Finding, how^e\er, that there had been 
a plot, and that it had been discovered, the party disappeared in the 
course of the night, and left them alone with Sir Everard Digby. 
Away they all rode again, through Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
to a house called Hoi beach, on the borders of Staffordshire. They 
tried to raise the Catholics on their w^ay, but w^ere indignantly driven 
off by them. All this time they w^ere hotly pursued by the sheriff 
of Worcester, and a fast increasing concourse of riders. At last, 
resolving to defend themselves at Holbeach, they shut themselves up 
in the house, and put some wet pow'der before the fire to dry. But 
it blew up, and Catesby was singed and blackened, and almost killed, 
and some of the others were sadly hurt. Still, knowing that they 
must die, they resolved to die there, and wdth only their swords in 
their hands appeared at the window^*? to be shot at by the sheriff and 
his assistants. Catesby said to Thomas Winter, after Thomas had 
been hit in the right arm which dropped pow^erless by his side, 
“ Stand by me, Tom, and w'e will die together ! ’’—which they did, 
being shot through the body by two bullets from one gun. John 
Wright, and Christopher Wright, and Percy, w>'ere also shot. Rook- 
wood and Digby were taken : the former with a broken arm and a 
wound in his body too. 

It was the fifteenth of January, before the trial of Guy Fawkes, 
and such of the other conspirators as were left alive, came on. They 
were all found guilty, all hanged, drawn, and quartered : some, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, on the top of Ludgate Hill ; some, before the 
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Parliattient House. A Jesuit Priest, named Henry Garnet, to whom 
the dreadful design was said to have been communicated, was taken 
and tried ; and two of his servants, as well as a poor priest who was 
taken with him, were tortured without mercy.* He himself was not 
tortured, but was surrounded in the Tower by tamperers and traitors, 
and so was made unfairly to convict himself out of his own mouth. 
He said, upon his trial, that he had done all he could to prevent the 
deed, and that he could not make public what had been told him in 
confession — though I am afraid he knew of the plot in other ways. 
He was found guilty and executed, after a manful defence, and the 
Catholic Church made a saint of him ; some rich and powerful persons, 
who had had nothing to do with the project, were fined and imprisoned 
for it by the Star Chamber ; the Catholics, in general, who had recoiled 
with horror from the idea of the infernal contrivance, were unjustly put 
under more severe laws* than before ; and this was the end of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Second Part 

His Sowship would pretty willingly, I think, have blown the House 
of Commons into the air himself; for, his dread and jealousy of it 
knew no bounds all through his reign. When he was hard pressed 
for money he was obliged to order it to meet, as he could get no 
money without it ; and when it asked him first to abolish some of 
the monopolies in necessaries ff life which were a great grievance to 
the people, and to redress other public wrongs, he flew into a rage 
and got rid of it again. At one time he wanted it to consent to the 
Union of England with Scotland, and quarrelled about that. At 
another time it wanted him to put down a most infamous Chuitrh 
abuse, called the High Commission Court, and he quarrelled with it 
about that. At another time it entreated him not to be quite so fond 
of his archbishops and bishops who made speeches in his praise too 
awful to be related, but to have some little consideration for the poor 
Puritan clergy who were persecuted for preaching in their own way, 
and not according to the archbishops and bishops ; and they quarrelled 
about that. In short, what with hating the House of Commons, and 
pretending not to hate it ; and what with now sending some of its 
members who opposed him, to Newgate or to the Tower, and now 
telling the rest that they must not presume to make speeches about 
the public affairs which could not possibly concern them ; and what 
with cajoling, and bullying, and frightening, and being frightened; 
the House of Commons was the plague of his Sowship’s existence. 
It was pretty firm, however, in maintaining its rights, and insisting 
that the Parliament should make the laws, and^not the King by his 
own single proclamations (which he tried hard to do) ; and his Sow- 
ship was so often distressed for money, in consequence, that he sold 
every sort of title and public office as if they were merchandise, and 
even invented a new dignity called at Baronetcy, which anybody could 
buy for a thousand pounds. 
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These disputes with his Parliaments, and his hunting, and his 
diinking, and his lying in bed — for he was a great sluggard—occupied 
his Sowship pretty well. The rest of his time he chiefly passed -in 
hugging and slobbering his favourites. The first of these was Sir 
Phiup Herbert, who had no knowledge whatever, except of dogs, 
and horses, and hunting, but whom he soon made Earl of Mont- 
gomery. The next, and a much more famous one, was Robert Carr, or 
Ker (for it is not certain which was his right name), who came from 
the Border country, and whom he soon made Viscount Rochester, 
and afterwards, Earl of Somerset. The way in which his Sowship 
doted on this handsome young man, is even more odious to tliink of, 
than the way in which the really great men of England condescended 
to bow down before him. The favourite’s eat friend was a certain 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who wrote his k ve-iette^s for him, and as isted 
him in the duties of his many high places, which his own ignorance 
prevented him from discharging. But this same Sir Thomas having 
just manhood enough to dissuade the favourite from a wicked marriage 
with the beautiful Countess of Essex, who was to get a divorce from 
her husband for the purpose, the said Countess, in her rage, got Sir 
Thomas put into the Tower,/ and there poisoned him. Then the 
favourite and this bad woman were publicl}/ married by the King’s 
pet bishop, with as much to-do and rejoicing, as if he had been the 
best man, and she the best woman, upon the face of the earth* 

But, after a longer sunshine than might have been expected — of 
seven years or so, that is to say — another handsome young man started 
up and eclipsed the Earl of Somerset. This was George Villiers, 
the youngest son of a Leicestershire gentleman : who came to Court 
with all the Paris fashions on him, and could dance as well as the 
best mountebank that ever was seen. He soon danced himself into 
the good graces of his Sowship, and danced the other favourite out 
of favour. Then, it was all at once discovered that the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset had not deserved all those great promotions and 
mighty rejoicings, and they were separately tried for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and for other crimes. But, the King was so 
afraid of his late favourite’s publicly telling some disgraceful things 
he knew of him — which he darkly threatened to do—that he was even 
examined with two men standing, one on either side of him, each with 
a cloak in his hand, ready to throw it over his head and stop his 
mouth if he should break out with what he had it in his power to tell. 
So, a very lame affair was purposely made of the trial, and his punish- 
ment was an allowance of four thousand pounds a year in retirement, 
while the Countess was pardoned, and allowed to pass into retirement 
too. They hated one another by this time, and lived to revile and 
torment each other some years. 

While these events were in progress, and while his Sowship was 
making such an exhibition of himself, from day to day and from year 
to year, as is not often seen in any sty, three remarkable deaths took 
place in England. The first was that of the Minister, Robert Cecil, 
(m 831) 37 
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of Salisbury, who was past sixty, and had never been strong, 
being deformed from his birth. He said at last that he had no wish 
to live ; and no Minister need have had, with his experience of the 
meanness and wickedness of those disgraceful times. The second was 
that of the Lady Arabella Stuart, who alarmed his Sowship mightily, 
by privately marrying William Seymour, son of Lord Beauchamp, 
who was a descendant of King Henry the Seventh, and who, his 
Sowship thought, might consequently increase and strengthen any 
claim she might one day set up to the throne. She was separated 
from her husband (who was put in the Tower) and thrust into a boat 
to be confined at Durham. She escaped in a man’s dress to get away 
in a French ship from Gravesend to France, but unhappily missed her 
husband, who had escaped too, and was soon taken. She went raving 
mad in the miserable Tower, and died there after four years. The 
last, and the most important of these three deaths, was that of Prince 
Henry, the heir to the throne, in the nineteenth year of his age. He 
was a promising young prince, and greatly liked ; a quiet well- 
conducted youth, of whom two ver}" good things are known : first, 
that his father was jealous of him ; secondly, that he was the friend 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, languishing through all those years in the 
Tower, and often said that no man but his father would keep such a 
bird in such a cage. On the occasion of the preparations for th6 
marriage of his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, with a foreign princfe 
(and an unhappy marriage it turned out), he came from Richmond, 
where he had been very ill, to greet his new brother-in-law, at the 
palace at Whitehall. There he played a great game at tennis, in his 
shirt, though it was very cold weather, and was seized with an alarm- 
ing illness, and died within a fortnight of a putrid fever. For this 
young prince Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, in his prison in the Tower, 
the beginning of a History of the World : a wonderful instance how 
little his Sowship could do to confine a great man’s mind, however 
long he might imprison his body. 

And this mention of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had many faults, but 
who never showed so many merits as in trouble and adversity, may 
bring me at once to the end of his sad story. After an imprisonment 
in the Tower of twelve long years, he proposed to resume those old 
sea voyages of his, and to go to South America in search of gold. 
His Sowship, divided between his w ish to be on good terms with the 
Spaniards through whose territory Sir Walter must pass (he had long 
had an idea of marrying Prince Henry to a Spanish Princess), and his 
avaricious eagerness to get hold of the gold, did not know what to do. 
But, in the end, he set Sir Walter free, taking securities for his 
return ; and Sir Walter fitted out an expedition at his own cost, and, 
on the twenty-eighth of March, one thousand six hundred and seven- 
teen, sailed away in command of one of its ships, which he ominously 
called the Destiny. The expedition failed ; the common men, not finding 
the gold they had expected, mutinied ; a quarrel broke out between Sir 
Walter and the Spaniards, who hated him' for old succ^ses of his 
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against ttiem ; and he took and burnt a little town called Saint Thomas. 
For this he was denounced to his Sowship by the Spanish Ambassador 
as a pirate ; and returning almost broken-hearted, with his hopes and 
fortunes shattered, his company of friends dispersed, and his brave son 
(who had been one of them) killed, he was taken— through the treachery 
of Sir Lewis Stukely, his near relation, a scoundrel and a Vice-Admiral 
— and was once again immured in his prison-home of so many years. 

His Sowship being mightily disappointed in not getting any gold, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was tried as unfairly, v>nd with as many lies and 
evasions as the judges and law othcers, and every other authority in 
Church and State, habitually practised under such a King. After 
a great deal of prevarication on ah parts but his own, it was declared 
that he must die under his former sentenc< , now fifteen years old. 
So, on the twenty-eighth of October, c le thoubaad six hundred and 
eighteen, he was shut up in the Gate House at Westminster to pass 
his last night on earth, and there he took leave of his good and 
faithful lady who was worthy to have lived in better days. At eight 
o’clock next morning, after a cheerful breakfast, and a pipe, and a cup 
of good wine, he was taken to Old Palace Yard in Westminster, 
"where the scaffold was set up, and where so many people of high 
degree were assembled to see him die, that ii was a matter of some 
difficulty to get him through the crowd. He behaved most nobly, 
but if anything lay heavy on his mind, it was that Earl of Essex, 
whose head he had seen roll off ; and he solemnly said that he had 
had no hand in bringing him to the block, and that he had shed tears 
for him when he died. As the morning was very cold, the Sheriff 
saki, would he come down to a fire for a little space, and warm him- 
self? But Sir Walter thanked him, and said No, he would rather it 
we^ done at once, for he was ill of fever and ague, and in another 
quarter of an hour his shaking fit would come upon him if he were 
Still alive, and his enemies might then suppose that he trembled for 
fear. With that, he kneeled and made a very beautiful and Christian 
prayer. Before he laid his head upon the block he felt the edge of 
the axe, and said, with a smile upon his face, that it was a sharp 
medicine, but would cure the worst disease. When he was bent 
down ready for death, he said to the executioner, finding that he 
hesitated, “What dost thou fear? Strike, man !” So, the axe came 
down and struck his head off, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The new favourite got on last. He was made a viscount, he was 
made Duke of Buckingham, he was made a marquis, he was made 
Master of the Horse, he was made Lord High Admiral — and the Chief 
Commander of the gallant English forces that had dispersed the 
Spanish Armada, was displaced to make room for him. He had the 
whole kingdom at his disposal, and his mother sold all the profits and 
honours of the State, as if she had kept a shop. He blazed all over 
with diamonds and other precious stones, from his hatband and his 
e^rings to his shoes. Yet he was an ignorant, presumptuous, 
swaggering compound of knave and fool, with nothing but his beauty 
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and his dancing to recommend him. This is the gentleman who 
called himself his Majesty’s dog and slave, and called his Majesty 
Your Sowship. His Sowship called him Steenie ; it is supposed, 
because that was a nickname for Stephen, and because St. Stephen 
was generally represented in pictures as a handsome saint. 

His Sowship was driven sometimes to his wits -end by his trimming 
between the general dislike of the Catholic religion at home, and his 
desire to wheedle and flatter it abroad, as his only means of getting 
a rich princess for his son’s wife, a part of whose fortune he might 
cram into his greasy pockets. Prince Charles — or, as his Sowship 
called him, Baby Charles — being now Prince of Wales, the old 
project of a marriage with the Spanish King’s daughter had been 
revived for him ; and as she could not marry a Protestant without 
leave from the Pope, his Sowship himself secretly and meanly wrote 
to his Infallibility, asking "for it. The negotiation for this Spanish 
marriage takes up a larger space in great books than you can 
imagine, but the upshot of it all is, that when it had been held off by 
the Spanish Court for a long time, Baby Charles and Steenie set off 
in disguise as Mr. Thomas Smith and Mr. John Smith, to see the 
Spanish Princess ; that Baby Charles pretended to be desperately in 
love with her, and jumped off walls to look at her, and made a con- 
siderable fool of himself in a good many ways ; that she was called 
Princess of Wales, and that the whole Spanish Court believed Baby 
Charles to be all but dying for her sake, as he expressly told them 
he was ; that Baby Charles and Steenie came back to England, and 
were received with as much rapture as if they had been a blessing to 
it ; that Baby Charles had actually fallen in love with Henrietta 
Maria, the French King’s sister, whom he had seen in Paris ; that 
he thought it a wonderfully fine and princely thing to have deceived 
the Spaniards all through ; and that he openly said, with a chuckle, 
as soon as he was safe and sound at home again, that the Spaniards 
were great fools to have believed him. 

Like most dishonest men, the Prince and the favourite complained 
that the people whom they had deluded were dishonest. They 
made such misrepresentations of the treachery of the Spaniards in 
this business of the Spanish match, that the English nation became 
eager for a war with them. Although the gravest Spaniards laughed 
at the idea of his Sowship in a warlike attitude, the Parliament granted 
money for the beginning of hostilities, and the treaties with Spain 
were publicly declared to be at an end. The Spanish ambassador in 
London — probably with the help of the fallen favourite, the Earl of 
Somerset — being unable to obtain speech with his Sowship, slipped 
a paper into his hand, declaring that he was a prisoner in his own 
house, and was entirely governed by Buckingham and his creatures. 
The first effect of this letter was that his Sowship began to cry and 
whine, and took Baby Charles away from Steenie, and went down 
to Windsor, gabbling all sorts of nonsense. The end of it was that his 
Sowship hugged his dog and slave, and said he was quite satisfied# 
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He had given the Prince and the favourite almost unlimited power 
to settle anything with the Pope as to the Spanish marriage ; and he 
now, with a view to the French one, signed a treaty that all Roman* 
Catholics in England should exercise their religion freely, and should 
never be required to take any oath contrary thereto. In return for 
this, and for other concessions much less to be defended, Henrietta 
Maria ’was to become the Prince's wife, and was to bring him a 
fortune of eight hundred thousand crowns. 

His Sowship’s eyes were getting red Wich eagerly looking for the 
money, when the end of a gluttonous life came upon him ; and, after 
a fortnight's illness, on Sunday, the twenty- seventh of March, one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five, he died. He hid reigned 
twenty-two years, and was fifty-nine year‘s oia. I know of nothing 
more abominable in history than the adulation that was lavished on 
this King, and the vice and corruption that such a barefaced habit of 
lying produced in his court. It is much to be doubted v hether one 
man of honour, and not utterly self-disgraced, kept his place near 
James the First. Lord Bacon, that able and wise philosopher, as the 
First Judge in the Kingdom in this reign, became a public spectacle 
of dishonesty and corruption ; and in his base flattery of his Sowship, 
and in his crawling servility to his dog and slave, disgraced himself 
even more. But, a creature like his Sow’ship set upon a throne is like 
the Plague, and everybody receives infection from him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE FIRST 

First Part 

Baby Charles became King Charles the F'irst, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. Unlike his father, he was usually amiable in his 
private character, and grave and dignified in his bearing ; but, like 
his father, he had monstrously exaggerated notions of the rights of a 
king, and was evasive, and not to be trusted. If his word could have 
been relied upon, his history might have had a different end. 

His first care was to send over that insolent upstart, Buckingham, 
to bring Henrietta Maria from Paris to be his Queen ; upon which 
occasion Buckingham — with his usual audacity — made love to the 
young Queen of Austria, and was very indignant indeed with Cardinal 
Richelieu, the French Minister, for thwarting his intentions. The 
English people were very w^ell disposed to like their new Queen, and 
to receive her with great favour when she came among them as a 
stranger. But, she held the Protestant religion in great dislike, and 
brought over a crowd of unpleasant priests, who made her do some 
very ridiculous things, and forced themselves upon the public notice 
in many disagreeable ways. Hence, the people soon came to dislike 
herj and she soon came to dislike them ; and she did so much all 
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through this reign in setting the King (who was dotingly fond of her) 
against his subjects, that it would have been better for him if she had 
never been born. 

Now, you are to understand that King Charles the First — of his 
own determination to be a high and mighty King, not to be called to 
account by anybody, and urged on by his Queen besides — deliberately 
set himself to put his Parliament down and to put himself up. You 
are also to understand, that even in pursuit of this wrong idea (enough 
in itself to have ruined any king) he never took a straight course, but 
always took a crooked one. 

He Was bent upon war with Spain, though neither the House of 
Commons nor the people were quite clear as to the justice of that war, 
now that they began to think a little more about the story of the 
Spanish match. But the King rushed into it hotly, raised money by 
illegal means to meet its expenses, and encountered a miserable failure 
at Cadiz, in the very first year of his reign. An expedition to Cadiz 
had been made in the hope of plunder, but as it was not successful, it 
was necessary? to get a grant of money from the Parliament ; and when 
they met, in no very complying humour, the King told them, “to 
make haste to let him have it, or it would be the worse for them- 
selves.” Not put in a more complying humour by this, they im- 
peached the King’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, as the cause 
(which he undoubtedly was) of many great public grievances and 
wrongs. The King, to save him, dissolved the Parliament without 
getting the money he wanted ; and when the Lords implored him to 
consider and grant a little dela3% he replied, “ No, not one minute.” 
He then began to raise money for himself by the following means 
among others. 

He levied certain duties called tonnage and poundage which had 
not been granted by the Parliament, and could lawfully be levied by 
no other power ; he called upon the seaport towns to furnish, and to 
pay all the cost for three months of, a fleet of armed ships ; and he 
required the people to unite in lending him large sums of money, the 
repayment of w'hich was very doubtful. If the poor people refused, 
they were pressed as soldiers and sailors : if the gentry refused, they 
were sent to prison. Five gentlemen, named Sir Thomas Darnel, 
John Corbet, Walter Earl, John Heveningham, and Everard 
Hampden, for refusing were taken up by a warrant of the King’s 
privy council, and were sent to prison without any cause but the 
King’s pleasure being stated for their imprisonment. Then the ques*- 
tion came to be solemnly tried, whether this was not a violation of 
Magna Charta, and an encroachment by the King on the highest 
rights of the English people. His lawyers contended No, because to 
encroach upon the rights of the English people would be to do wrong, 
and the King could do no wrong. The accommodating judges decided 
in favour of this wicked nonsense ; and here was a fatal division 
between the King and the people. f 

For all this, it became necessary to call another Parliament Th^ 
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people, sensible of the dang'er in which their liberties were, chose for 
it those who were best known for their determined opposition to the 
King ; but still the King, quite blinded by his determination to" 
carry everything before him, addressed them when they met, in a 
contemptuous manner, and just told them in so many words that he 
had only called them together 'because he wanted money. The 
Parliament, strong enough and resolute enough to know that they 
would lower his tone, cared little for what he said, and laid before 
him one of the great documents of his^ Dr>, which is called the 
Petition of Right, requiring that the free men of England siiould no 
longer be called upon to lend the King money, and should no longer 
be pressed or imprisoned for refusiiig to do so ; further, that the free 
men of England should no longer be seizec by the King’s special 
mandate or warrant, it being contrary tc their rights and liberties : nd 
the laws of their country. At first the King returned an answer to 
this petition, in which he tried to shirk it altogether ; but, the House 
of Commons then showing their determination to go on with the 
impeachment of Buckingham, the King in alarm returned an answer, 
giving his consent to all that was required of him. He not only 
afterwards departed from his word and honour on these points, over 
and over again, but, at this very time, he aid the mean and dis- 
sembling act of publishing his first answer and not his second — 
merely that the people might suppose that the Parliament had not 
got tiie better of him. 

That pestilent Buckingham, to gratify his own wounded vanity, had 
by this time involved the country in war with France, as well as with 
Spain. For such miserable causes and such miserable creatures are 
wars sometimes made I But he was destined to do little more mischief 
in this world. One morning, as he was going out of his house to his 
carriage, he turned to speak to a certain Colonel Fryer who was with 
him ; and he was violently stabbed with a knife, w hich the murderer 
left sticking in his heart. This happened in his hall. He had had 
angry words up-stairs, just before, with some French gentlemen, who 
w^ere immediately suspected by his servants, and had a close escape 
from being set upon and killed. In the midst of the noise, the real 
murderer, who had gone to the kitchen and might easily have got 
away, drew his sword and cried out, “I am the man!” His name 
was John Felton, a Protestant and a retired officer in the army. He 
said he had had no personal Ih-wili to the Duke, but had killed him 
as a curse to the country. He had aimed his blow well, for Bucking- 
ham had only had time to cry out, “Villain !” and then he drew out 
the knife, fell against a table, and died. 

The council made a mighty business of examining John Felton 
about this murder, though it was a plain case enough, one would 
think. He had come seventy miles to do it, he told them, and he did 
it for the reason he had declared ; if they put him upon the rack, as 
that noble Marquis of Dorset whom he saw before him, had the 
goodness to threaten, he gave that marquis warning, that he would 
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accuse Mm as his accomplice ! The King was unpleasantly anxious 
to have him racked, nevertheless ; but as the judges now found out 
that torture was contrary to the law of England — it is a pity that they 
did not make the discovery a little sooner — John Felton was simply 
executed for the murder he had done. A murder it undoubtedly was, 
and not one in the least to be defended : though he had freed England 
from one of the most profligate, contemptible, and base court favourites 
to whom it has ever yielded. 

A very different man now arose. This was Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, a Yorkshire gentleman, who had sat in Parliament for a long 
time, and who had favoured arbitrary and haughty principles, but who 
had gone over to the people’s side on receiving offence from Bucking- 
ham. The King, much wanting such a man — for, besides being 
naturally favourable to the King’s cause, he had great abilities — made 
him first a Baron, and then a Viscount, and gave him high employ- 
ment, and won him most completely. 

A Parliament, however, was still in existence, and was not to be 
won. On the twentieth of January, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-nine, Sir John Eliot, a great man who had been active in the 
Petition of Right, brought forward other strong resolutions against 
the King’s chief instruments, and called upon the Speaker to put them 
to the vote. To this the Speaker answered, “he was commanded 
otherwise by the King,” and got up to leave the chair — which, accord- 
ing to the rules of the House of Commons, would have obliged it to 
adjourn without doing anything more — when two members, named 
Mr. Hollis and Mr. Valentine, held him down. A scene of great 
confusion arose among the members ; and while many swords were 
drawn and flashing about, the King, who was kept informed of all 
that was going on, told the captain of his guard to go down to the 
House and force the doors. The resolutions were by that time, how- 
ever, voted, and the House adjourned. Sir John Eliot and those two 
members who had held the Speaker down, were quickly summoned 
before the council. As they claimed it to be their privilege not to 
answer out of Parliament for anything they had said in it, they were 
committed to the Tower. The King then went down and dissolved 
the Parliament, in a speech wherein he made mention of these gentle- 
men as “ Vipers ” — which did not do him much good that ever I have 
heard of. 

As they refused to gain their liberty by saying they were sorry for 
what they had done, the King, always remarkably unforgiving, never 
overlooked their offence. When they demanded to be brought up 
before the Court of King’s Bench, he even resorted to the meanness 
of having them moved about from prison to prison, so that the writs 
-fisued for that purpose should not legally find them. At last they 
came before the court and were sentenced to heavy fines, and to be 
imprisoned during the King’s pleasure. When Sir John Eliot’s 
health had quite given way, and he so longed for change of air and 
scene as to petition for his release, the King sent back the answer 
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(worthy of his Sowship himself) that the petition was not humbte 
enough. When he sent another petition by his young son, in which 
he pathetically offered to go back to prison when his health was 
restored, if he might be released for its recovery, the King still dis- 
regarded it. When he died in the Tower, and his children petitioned 
to be allowed to take his body down to Cornwall, there to lay it 
among the ashes of his forefathers, the King returned for answer, 
“Let Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the church of that parish 
where he died.” All this was Uke a very '‘ttle King indeed, I think. 

And now, for twelve long years, steadil}' pursuing his design of 
setting himself up and putting the people down, the King called no 
Parliament ; but ruled without one. If twelve thousand volumes 
were written in his praise (as a good man^ have been) it would still 
remain a fact, impossible to be denie that mt twelve years King 
Charles the First reigned in England unlawfully and despotically, 
seized upon his subjects’ goods and money at his pleasure, and 
punished according to his unbridled will all v ho ventured to oppose 
him. It is a fashion with some people to think that this King’s 
career was cut short; but 1 must say myself that I think he ran a 
pretty long one. 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the King’s right- 
hand man in the religious part of the putting down of the people’s 
liberty. Laud, who was a sincere man, of large learning but small 
sense — for the two things sometimes go together in very diiferent 
quantities — though a Protestant, held opinions so near those of the 
Catholics, that the Pope wanted to make a Cardinal of him, if he 
would have accepted that favour. He looked upon vows, robes, lighted 
candles, images, and so forth, as amazingly important in religious 
ceremonies ; and he brought in an immensity of bowing and candle- 
snuffing, He also regarded archbishops and bishops as a sort of 
miraculous persons, and was inveterate in the last degree against any 
who thought otherwise. Accordingly, he offered up thanks to Heaven, 
and was in a state of much pious pleasure, when a Scotch clergyman 
named Leighton, was pilloried, whipped, branded in the cheek, and 
had one of his ears cut off and one of his nostrils slit, for calling 
bishops trumpery and the inventions of men. He originated on a 
Sunday morning the prosecution of William Prynne, a barrister who 
was of similar opinions, and who was fined a thousand pounds ; who 
was pilloried ; who had his ^^ars cut off on two occasions — one ear at 
a time — and who was imprisoned for life. He highly approved of the 
punishment of Doctor Bastwick, a physician ; who was also fined a 
thousand pounds ; and who afterwards had his ears cut off, and was 
imprisoned for life. These were gentle methods of persuasion, some 
will tell you : I think, they were rather calculated to be alarming to 
the people. 

In the money pait of the putting down of the people’s liberties, the 
King was equally gentle, as some will tell you : as I think, equally 
alarming. He levied those duties of tonnage and poundage, and 
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increased them as he thought fit. He granted monopolies to com- 
panies of merchants on their paying him for them, notwithstanding 
the great complaints that had, for years and years, been made on the 
subject of monopolies. He fined the people for disobeying proclama- 
tions issued by his Sowship in direct violation of law. He revived 
the detested Forest laws, and took private property to himself as his 
forest right. Above all, he determined to have what was called Ship 
Money ; that is to say, money for the support of the fleet — not only 
from the seaports, but from all the counties of England : having found 
out that, in some ancient time or other, all the counties paid it. 
The grievance of this ship money being somewhat too strong, John 
Chambers, a citizen of London, refused to pay his part of it. For 
this the Lord Mayor ordered John Chambers to prison, and for that 
John Chambers brought a suit against the Lord Mayor. Lord Say, 
also, behaved like a real nobleman, and declared he would not pay. 
But, the sturdiest and best opponent of the ship money was John 
Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, who had sat among the 
“vipers” in the House of Commons when there was such a thing, 
and who had been the bosom friend of Sir John Eliot. This case 
was tried before the twelve judges in the Court of Exchequer, and 
again the King’s lawyers said it was impossible that ship money could 
be wrong, because the King could do no wrong, however hard he tried 
— and he really did try very hard during these twelve years. Seven 
of the judges said that was quite true, and Mr. Hampden was bound 
to pay : five of the judges said that was quite false, and Mr. Hampden 
was not bound to pay. So, the King triumphed (as he thought), by 
making Hampden the most popular man in England ; where matters 
were getting to that height now, that many honest Englishmen could 
not endure their country, and sailed away across the seas to found a 
colony in Massachusetts Bay in America. It is said that Hampden 
himself and his relation Oliver Cromwell were going with a company 
of such voyagers, and were actually on board ship, when they were 
stopped by a proclamation, prohibiting sea captains to carry out such 
passengers without the royal license. But O ! it would have been 
well for the King if he had let them go ! 

This was the state of England. If Laud had been a madman just 
broke loose, he could not have done more mischief than he did in 
Scotland. In his endeavours (in which he was seconded by the King, 
then in person in that part of his dominions) to force his own ideas of 
bishops, and his own religious forms and ceremonies, upon the Scotch, 
he roused that nation to a perfect frenzy. They formed a solemn 
league, which they called The Covenant, for the preservation of their 
own religious forms ; they rose in arms throughout the whole country ; 
they summoned all their men to prayers and sermons twice a day 
by beat of drum ; they sang psalms, in which they compared their 
enemies to all the evil spirits that ever were heard of ; and they 
solemnly vowed to smite them with the ^ sword. At first the King 
tried force, then treaty, then a Scottish Parliament which did not 
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answer at alL Then he tried the Earl of Strafford, formerly Sir 
Thomas Wentworth ; who* as Lord Wentworth, had been gfoverning 
Ireland. He, too, had carried it with a very hig^h hand there, though 
to the benefit and prosperity of that country. 

Strafford and Laud were for conquering the Scottish people by 
force of arms. Other lords who were taken into council, recommended 
that a Parliament should at last be called ; to which the King un- 
willingly consented. So, on the thirteenth of April, one thousand six 
hundred and forty, that then stiange sight, a Parliament, was seen at 
Westminster. It is called the Short Parliament, for it lasted a very 
little while. While the members were all looking at one another, 
doubtful who would dare to speak, Mr. Pvm arose and s t forth all 
that the King had done unlawfully during the nas< tw^elve years, and 
what was the position to which England was i educed. This great 
example set, other members took courage and spoke the truth freely, 
though with great patience and moderation. The King, a little 
frightened, sent to say that if they w’^ould grant him a certain sum on 
certain terms, no more ship money should be raised. They debated 
the matter for two days : and then, as they would not give him all he 
asked without promise or inquiry, he dissolved them. 

But they knew verj'^ well that he must have a Parliament now ; and 
he began to make that discovery too, though rather late in the day. 
Wherefore, on the tw^enty-fourth of September, being then at York 
with an army collected against the Scottish people, but his own men 
sullen and discontented like the rest of the nation, the King told the 
great council of the Lords, whom he had called to meet him there, 
that he would summon another Parliament to assemble on the third 
of November. The soldiers of the Covenant had now forced their 
way into England and had taken possession of the northern counties, 
where the coals are got. As it would never do to be without coals, 
and as the King’s troops could make no head against the Covenanters 
so full of gloomy zeal, a truce was made, and a treaty w ith Scotland 
was taken into consideration. Meanwhile the northern counties paid 
the Covenanters to leave the coals alone, and keep quiet. 

We have now disposed of the Short Parliament. We have next to 
see what memorable things were done by the Long one. 


Second Part 

The Long Parliament assembled on the third of November, one thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-one. That day week the Earl of Strafford 
arrived from York, very sensible that the spirited and determined 
men who formed that Parliament were no friends towards him, wdio 
had not only deserted the cause of the people, but wdio had on all 
occasions opposed himself to their liberties. The King told him, for 
bis comfort, that the Parliament “should not hurt one hair of his 
head.” But, on the veiy next day Mr. Pym, in the House of Commons, 
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and with great solemnity, impeached the Earl of Strafford as a traitor* 
He was immediately taken into custody and fell from his proud 
height. 

It was the twenty-second of March before he was brought to trial 
in Westminster Hall ; where, although he was very ill and suffered 
great pain, he defended himself with such ability and majesty, that it 
was doubtful whether he would not get the best of it. But on the 
thirteenth day of the trial, Pym produced in the House of Commons 
a copy of some notes of a council, found by young Sir Harry Vane 
in a red velvet cabinet belonging to his father (Secretary Vane, who 
sat at the council-table with the Earl), in which Strafford had distinctly 
told the King that he was free from all rules and obligations of 
government, and might do with his people whatever he liked ; and in 
which he had added — “You have an army in Ireland that you may 
employ to reduce this kingdom to obedience.” It was not clear 
whether by the words “this kingdom,” he had really meant England 
or Scotland ; but the Parliament contended that he meant England, 
and this was treason. At the same sitting of the House of Commons 
it was resolved to bring in a bill of attainder, declaring the treason to 
have been committed, in preference to proceeding with the trial by 
impeachment, which would have required the treason to be proved. 

So, a bill was brought In at once, was carried through the House 
of Commons by a large majority, and was sent up to the House of 
Lords. While it was still uncertain whether the House of Lords 
would pass it and the King consent to it, Pym disclosed to the House 
of Commons that the King and Queen had both been plotting with 
the officers of the army to bring up the soldiers and control the 
Parliament, and also to introduce two hundred soldiers into the Tower 
of London to effect the Earl’s escape. The plotting with the army 
was revealed by one George Goring, the son of a lord of that name : 
a bad fellow who was one of the original plotters, and turned traitor. 
The King had actually given his warrant for the admission of the two 
hundred men into the Tower, and they would have got in too, but for 
the refusal of the governor — a sturdy Scotchman of the name of Balfour 
— to admit them. These matters being made public, great numbers 
of people began to riot outside the Houses of Parliament, and to cry 
out for the execution of the Earl of Strafford, as one of the King’s 
chief instruments against them. The bill passed the House of Lords 
while the people were in this state of agitation, and was laid before 
the King for his assent, together with another bill declaring that the 
Parliament then assembled should not be dissolved or adjourned 
without their own consent. The King — not unwilling to save a faith- 
ful servant, though he had no great attachment for him — was in some 
doubt what to do ; but he gave his consent to both bills, although he 
in his heart believed that the bill against the Earl of Strafford was 
unlawful and unjust. The Earl had written to him, telling him that 
he was willing to die for his sake. But he had not expected that his 
royal master would take him at his word quite so readily ; for, when 
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he heard his doom, he laid his hand upon his heart, and said, “ Put 
not your trust in Princes ! ” 

The King^, who never could be straightforward and plain, through 
one single day or through one single sheet of paper, wrote a letter to 
the Lords, and sent it by the young Prince of Wales, entreating them 
to prevail with the Commons that “ that unfortunate man should fulfil 
the natural course of his life in a close imprisonment/^ In a postscript 
to the very same letter, he added, “ If he must die, it were charity to 
reprieve him till Saturday.” If there had been any doubt of his fate, 
this weakness and meanness would have settled it. The very next 
day, which was the twelfth of May, he was brought out to be beheaded 
on Tower HilL 

Archbishop Laud, who had been so f'' nd of having people’s ears 
cropped off and their noses slit, wa''> now confined in the Tower too ; 
and when the Earl went by his window to his death, he was there, at 
his request, to give him his blessing. They had been great friends in 
the King’s cause, and the Earl had written to him in the days of their 
power that he thought it would be an admirable thing to have Mr. 
Hampden publicly whipped for refusing to pay the ship money. 
However, those high and mighty doings were over now, and the Earl 
went his way to death with dignity and heroism. The governor 
wished him to get into a coach at the Tower gate, for fear the people 
should tear him to pieces ; but he said it was all one to him whether 
he died by the axe or by the people’s hands. So, he walked, with af- 
firm tread and a stately look, and sometimes pulled off his hat to them 
as he passed along. They were profoundly quiet. He made a speech 
on the scaffold from some notes he had prepared (the paper was found 
lying there after his head was struck off), and one blow of the axe 
killed him, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

This bold and daring act, the Parliament accompanied by other 
famous measures, all originating (as even this did) in the King’s 
having so grossly and so long abused his powder. The name of 
Delinquents was applied to all sheriffs and other officers who had 
been concerned in raising the ship money, or any other money, from 
the people, in an unlawful manner ; the Hampden judgment was 
reversed ; the judges who had decided against Hampden were called 
upon to give large securities that they would take such consequences 
as Parliament might impose upon them ; and one was arrested as he 
sat in High Court, and carried off to prison. Laud was impeached ; 
the unfortunate victims whose ears had been cropped and whose noses 
had been slit, were brought out of prison in triumph ; and a bill was 
passed declaring that a Parliament should be called every third year, 
and that if the King and the King’s officers did not call it, the people 
should assemble of themselves and summon it, as of their own right 
and power. Great illuminations and rejoicings took place over all 
these things, and the country was wildly excited. That the Parlia- 
ment took advantage of this excitement and stirred them up by every 
means, there is no doubt ; but you are always to remember those 
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twelve long years, during which the King h^d tried so hard whether 
he really could do any wrong or not. 

All this time there was a great religious outciy against the right 
of the Bishops to sit in Parliament ; to which the Scottish people 
particularly objected. The English were divided on this subject, 
and, partly on this account aad partly because they had had foolish 
expectations that the Parliament would be able to take off nearly 
all the taxes, numbers of them sometimes wavered and Inclined 
towards the King. ^ 

I believe myself, that if, at this or almost any other period of his 
life, the King could have been trusted by any man not out of his 
senses, he might have saved himself and kept his throne. But, on the 
English army being disbanded, he plotted with the officers again, as 
he had done before, and established the fact beyond all doubt by 
putting his signature of approval to a petition against the Parlia- 
mentar}’ leaders, which was drawn up by certain officers. When the 
Scottish army was disbanded, he went to Edinburgh in four days — 
which w'as going very fast at that time — to plot again, and so 
darkly too, that it Is difficult to decide wdiat his whole object W’^as. 
Some suppose that he wanted to gain over the Scottish Parliament, as 
he did in fact gain over, by presents and favours, many Scottish lords 
and men of power. Some think that he w^ent to get proofs against the 
Parliamentary leaders in England of their having treasonably invited 
the Scottish people to come and help them. With whatever object he 
went to Scotland, he did little good by going. At the instigation of 
the Earl of Montrose, a desperate man who was then in prison for 
plotting, he tried to kidnap three Scottish lords who escaped, A 
committee of the Parliament at home, wdio had followed to watch him, 
w^riting an account of this Incident, as it was called, to the Parliament, 
the Parliament made a fresh stir about it ; were, or feigned to be, 
much alarmed for themselves ; and w rote to the Earl of Essex, the 
commander-in-chief, for a guard to protect them. 

It is not absolutely proved that the Kmg plotted in Ireland besides, 
but it is very probable that he did, and that the Queen did, and that he 
had some wild hope of gaining the Irish people over to his side by 
favouring a rise among them. Whether or no, they did rise in a most 
brutal and savage rebellion ; in which, encouraged by their priests, 
they committed such atrocities upon numbers of the English, of both 
sexes and of all ages, as nobody could believe, but for their being 
related on oath by eye-witnesses. Whether one hundred thousand or 
two hundred thousand Protestants were murdered in this outbreak, is 
uncertain ; but, that it was as ruthless and barbarous an outbreak as 
ever w^as known among any savage people, is certain. 

The King came home from Scotland, determined to make a great 
struggle for his lost power. He believed that, through his presents 
and favours, Scotland would take no part against him ; and the Lord 
Mayor of London received him with such a magnificent dinner that 
he thought he must have become popular again in England. It would 
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take a good many Lord Mayors, however, to make a people, and the 
King soon found himself mistaken. 

Not so soon, though,, but that tl^re was a great opposition . in the 
Parliament to a celebrated paper put forth by Pym and Hampden and 
the rest, called **The Remonstrance,” wdiich set forth all the illegal 
acts that the King had ever done, but politely laid the blame of them 
on his bad advisers. Even when it was passed and presented to him, 
the King still thought himself strong enough to discharge Balfour 
from his command in the Tower, and to put in his place a man of bad 
character ; to whom the Commons instantly objected, and whom he 
was obliged to abandon. At this time, the old outcry about the 
Bishops became louder than ever, and the old Archbishop of York 
was so near being murdered a^ he went ''own to the House of Lords — 
being laid hold of by the mob and violenuy knocked about, in return 
for very foolishly scolding a shrill boy who was yelping out “ No 
Bishops ! ” — that he sent for all the Bishops who were in town, and 
proposed to them to sign a declaration that, as they could no longer 
without danger to their lives attend their duty in Parliament, they 
protested against the lawfulness of everything done in their absence. 
This they asked the King to send to the House of Lords, w'hich he 
did. Then the House of Commons impeached the wdiole party of 
Bishops and sent them off to the Tower. 

Taking no warning from this ; but encouraged by there being a 
moderate party in the Parliament who objected to these strong 
measures, the King, on the third of January, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-two, took the rashest step that ever was taken by mortal man. 

Of his own accord and without advice, he sent the Attorney-General 
to the House of Lords, to accuse of treason certain members of Parlia- 
ment who as popular leaders were the most obnoxious to him ; Lord 
Kimbolton, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Denzil Hollis, John Pym (they 
used to call him King Pym, he possessed such power and looked so 
John Hampden, and William Strode. The houses of those 
members he caused to be entered, and their papers to be sealed up. 
At the same time, he sent a messenger to tlie House of Commons 
demanding to have the five gentlemen who were members of that 
House immediately produced. To this the House replied tliat they 
should appear as soon as there was any legal charge against them, 
and immediately adjourned. 

Next day, the House of Commons send into the City to let the Lord 
Mayor know that their privileges are invaded by the King, and that 
there is no safety for anybody or anything. Then, when the five 
members are gone out of the way, down comes the King himself, with 
all his guard and from two to three hundred gentlemen and soldiers, 
of whom the greater part were armed. These he leaves in the hall ; 
and then, with his nephew at his side, goes into the House, takes off 
his hat, and w^alks up to the Speaker’s chair. The Speaker leaves it, 
the King stands in front of It, looks about him steadily fpr a little 
while, and says he has come for those five members. No one speaks. 
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and then calls John Pym by name. No one speaks, and then he 
calls Denzil Hollis by name. No one speaks, and then he asks the 
Speaker of the House where those five members are ? The Speaker, 
answering on his knee, nobly replies that he is the servant of that 
House, and that he has neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, any- 
thing but what the House commands him. Upon this, the King, 
beaten from that time evermore, replies that he will seek them himself, 
for they have committed treason ; and goes out, with his hat in his 
hand, amid some audible murmurs from the members. 

No words can describe the hurry that arose out of doors when all 
this was known. The five members had gone for safety to a house in 
Coleman Street, in the City, where they were guarded all night ; and 
indeed the whole city watched in arms like an army. At ten o^clock 
in the morning, the King already frightened at what he had done, 
came to the Guildhall, with only half a dozen lords, and made a 
speech to the people, hoping they would not shelter those whom he 
accused of treason. Next day, he issued a proclamation for the appre- 
hension of the five members ; but the Parliament minded it so little 
that they made great arrangements for having them brought down to 
Westminster in great state, five days afterwards. The King was so 
alarmed now at his own imprudence, if not for his own safety, that he 
left his palace at Whitehall, and went away with his Queen and 
children to Hampton Court. 

It was the eleventh of May, when the five members were carried in 
state and triumph to Westminster. They were taken by water. The 
river could not be seen for the boats on it ; and the five members were 
hemmed in by barges full of men and great guns, ready to protect 
them, at any cost. Along the Strand a large body of the train-bands 
of London, under their commander, Skippon, marched to be ready to 
assist the little fleet. Beyond them, came a crowd who choked the 
streets, roaring incessantly about the Bishops and the Papists, and 
crying out contemptuously as they passed Whitehall, “What has 
become of the King ? ” With this great noise outside the House of 
Commons, and with great silence wdthin, Mr. Pym rose and informed 
the House of the great kindness with which they had been received in 
the City. Upon that, the House called the sheriffs in and thanked 
them, and requested the train-bands, under their commander Skippon, 
to guard the House of Commons every day. Then, came four thousand 
men on horseback out of Buckinghamshire, offering their services as 
a guard too, and bearing a petition to the King, complaining of the 
injury that had been done to Mr. Hampden, who was their county man 
and much beloved and honoured. 

When the King set off for Hampton Court, the gentlemen and 
soldiers who had been with him followed him out of town as far as 
Kingston-upon-Thames ; next day. Lord Digby came to them from the 
^ng at Hampton Court, in his coach and six, to inform them that 
^e King accepted their protection. This, the Parliament said, was 
making war against the kingdom, and Lord Digby fled abroad. The 
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Parliament then immediately applied themselves to gretting hold of 
the military power of the country, well knowing that the King was 
already trying hard to use it against them, and that he had secretly 
sent the Earl of Newcastle to Hull, to secure a valuable magazine of 
arms and gunpowder that was there. In those times, every county 
had its own magazines of arms and powder, for its own train-bands 
or militia ; so, the Parliament brought in a bill claiming the right 
(which up to this time had belonged to the King) of appointing the 
Lord Lieutenants of counties, who commanded these train-bands ; also, 
of having all the forts, castles, and garrisons in the kingdom, put into 
the hands of such governors as they, the Parliamen^^, could confide in. 
It also passed a law depriving the Bishops of their votes. The King 
gave his assent to that bill, but woult' not abandon the right of 
appointing the Lord Lieutenants, 'hough he said he was willing to 
appoint such as might be suggested to him by the Parliament. When 
the Earl of Pembroke asked him whether he w ould not give way on 
that question for a time, he said, “ By God ’ not for one hour ! ” and 
upon this he and the Parliament went to w^ar. 

His young daughter was betrothed to the Prince of Orange. On 
pretence of taking her to the country of her future husband, the 
Queen was already got safely away to Holland, there to pawn the 
Crown jewels for money to raise an army on the King’s side. The 
Lord Admiral being sick, the House of Commons now' named the Earl 
of Warwick to hold his place for a year. The King named another 
gentleman ; the House of Commons took its own way, and the Earl of 
Warwick became Lord Admiral without the King’s consent. The 
Parliament sent orders down to Hull to have that magazine removed 
to London ; the King went down to Hull to take it himself. The 
citizens would not admit him into the town, and the governor w'ould 
not admit him into the castle. The Parliament resolved that whatever 
tlie two Houses passed, and the King would not consent to, should be 
called an Ordinance, and should be as much a law as if he did consent 
to it. The King protested against this, and gave notice that these 
ordinances were not to be obeyed. The King, attended by the majority 
of the House of Peers, and by many members of the House of Commons, 
established himself at York. The Chancellor went to him with the 
Great Seal, and the Parliament made a new Great Seal. The Queen 
sent over a ship full of arms and ammunition, and the King issued 
letters to borrow money at high interest. The Parliament raised twenty 
regiments of foot and seventy-five troops of horse ; and the people 
willingly aided them with their money, plate, jewellerj', and trinkets 
—the married women even with their wedding-rings. Every member 
of Parliament who could raise a troop or a regiment in his own part 
of the country, dressed it according to his taste and in his own colours, 
and commanded it. Foremost among them all, Oliver Cromwell 
raised a troop of hoi se— thoroughly in earnest and thoroughly well 
armed — who were, perhaps, the best soldiers that ever were seen. 

In some of their proceedings, this famous Parliament passed the 
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bounds of previous law and custom, yielded to and favoured riotous 
assemblages of the people, and acted tyrannically in imprisoning some 
wl^ differed from Hie popular leaders. But again, you are always to 
remember tliat the twelve years during which the King had had his 
own wilful way, had gone before ; and that nothing could make the 
times what they might, could, would, or should have been, if those 
twelve years had never rolled away. 

Third Part 

I SHALL not tr}’ to relate the particulars of the great civil war between 
King Charles the First and the Long Parliament, which lasted nearly 
four years, and a full account of which would fill many large books. 
It was a sad thing that Englishmen should once more be fighting 
against Englishmen on English ground ; but, it is some consolation 
to know that on both sides there was great humanity, forbearance, and 
honour. The soldiers of the Parliament were far more remarkable 
for these good qualities than the soldiers of the King (many of whom 
fought for mere pay without much caring for the cause) ; but those of 
the nobility and gentr}’ who were on the King’s side were so brpve, 
and so faithful to him, that their conduct cannot but command oi|r 
highest admiration. Among them were great numbers of Catholics, 
who took the royal side because the Queen was so strongly of their 
persuasion. 

The King might have distinguished some of these gallant spirits, 
if he had been as generous a spirit himself, by giving them the com- 
mand of his army. Instead of that, however, true to his old high 
notions of royalty, he entrusted it to his two nephews, Prince Rupert 
and Prince Maurice, who were of royal blood and came over from 
abroad to help him. It might have been better for him If they had 
stayed away ; since Prince Rupert was an impetuous hot-headed 
fellow, whose only idea was to dash into battle at all times and 
seasons, and lay about him. 

The general-in-chief of the Parliamentary army was the Earl of 
Essex, a gentleman of honour and an excellent soldier. A little 
while before the war broke out, there had been some rioting at West- 
minster between certain officious law students and noisy soldiers, and 
the shopkeepers and their apprentices, and the general people In the 
streets. At that time the King’s friends called the crowd, Roundheads, 
because Ihe apprentices wore short hair ; the crowd. In return, called 
their opponents Cavaliers, meaning that they were a blustering set, 
who pretended to be very military. These two words now beg;atj to 
be used to distinguish the two sides in the civil war. The Royalists 
also called the Parliamentary men Rebels and Rogues, while the 
Parliamentary men called them Malignants, and spoke of themselves^ 
as the Godly, the Honest, and so forth. 

The war broke out at Portsmouth, where that double traitor Goring 
had again gone over to the King and was besieged by the Parlia- 
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mentary troops. Ufwn this, the King prodaimed the Earl of Essex 
and the officers serving under him, traitors, and called upon his, loyal 
subjects to meet him in arms at Nottingham on the twenty-fifth of 
August. But his loyal subjects came about him in scanty numbers, 
and it was a windy gloomy day, and the Royal Standard got blown 
down, and the whole affair was very melancholy. The chief engage- 
ments after this, took place in the vale of the Red Horse near Banbury, 
at Brentford, at Devizes, at Chalgrave Field (where Mr. Hampden 
was so sorely wounded wh'le fighting at the head of his men, thcil ho 
died within a week), at Newbury (in which battle Lord Falkland, 
one of the best noblemen on the King’s side, was killed), at Leicester, 
at Naseby, at Winchester, at Marston Moor rear Yonh, at Newcastle, 
and in many other parts of England and S«'otland. Those battles 
were attended with various successes. At one time, the King was 
victorious ; at another time, the Parliament. But elmost all the great 
and busy towms were against the King ; and when it was considered 
necessary to fortify London, all ranks of people, from labouring men 
and women, up to lords and ladies, worked hard together with heartiness 
and good will. The most distinguished leaders on the Parliamentary 
side were Hampden, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and, above all, Oliver 
Cromwell, and his son-in-law Ireton. 

During the whole of this war, the people, to whom it was very 
expensive and irksome, and to whom it was made the more distressing 
by almost every family being divided— some of its members attaching 
themselves to one side and some to the other — were over and over 
again most anxious for peace. So were some of the best men in each 
cause. Accordingly, treaties of peace were discussed between com- 
missioners from the Parliament and the King ; at York, at Oxford 
(where the King held a little Parliament of his own), and at Uxbridge. 
But they came to nothing. In all these negotiations, and in all his 
difficulties, the King showed himself at his best. He was courageous, 
cool, self-possessed, and clever; but, the old taint of his character 
was always in him, and he was never for one single moment to be 
trusted. Lord Clarendon, the historian, one of his highest admirers, 
supposes that he had unhappily promised the Queen never to make 
peace without her consent, and that this must often be taken as his 
excuse. He never kept his word from night to morning. He signed 
a cessation of hostilities with the blood-stained Irish rebels for a sum 
of money, and invited the Irish regiments over, to help him against 
the Parliament. In the battle of Naseby, his cabinet was seized and 
was found to contain a correspondence with the Queen, in which he 
expressly told her that he had deceived the Parliament — a mongrel 
Parli^tment, he called it now, as an improvement on his old term of 
vipers — in pretending to recognise it and to treat with it ,* and from 
which it further appeared that he had long been in secret treaty with 
the Duke of Lorraine for a foreign army of ten thousand men. Dis- 
appointed in this, he sent a most devoted friend of his, the Earl of 
€ k.AMORGAN, to Ireland, to conclude a secret treaty with the Catholic 
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powers, to sen(|hlm an Irish army of ten thousand men ; in return for 
which he was-io" bestow great favours on the Catholic religion. And, 
when this treaty was discovered in the carriage of a fighting Irish 
Archbishop who was killed in one of the many skirmishes of those 
days, he basely denied and deserted his attached friend, the Earl, on 
his being charged with high treason ; and — even worse than this — 
had left blanks in the secret instructions he gave him with his own 
kingly hand, expressly that he might thus save himself. 

At last, on the twenty-seventh day of April, one thousand six 
hundred and forty-six, the King found himself in the city of Oxford, so 
surrounded by the Parliamentary army who were closing in upon him 
on all sides that he felt that if he would escape he must delay no 
longer. So, that night, having altered the cut of his hair and beard, 
he was dressed up as a servant and put upon a horse with a cloak 
strapped behind him, and 'rode out of the town behind one of his own 
faithful followers, with a clergyman of that country who knew the 
road well, for a guide. He rode towards London as far as HarroVi^, 
and then altered his plans and resolved, it would seem, to go to the 
Scottish camp- The Scottish men had been invited over to help the 
Parliamentary army, and had a large force then in England. The 
King was so desperately intriguing in everything he did, that it is 
doubtful what he exactly meant by this step. He took it, anyhow 
and delivered himself up to the Earl of Leven, the Scottish general- 
in-chief, who treated him as an honourable prisoner. Negotiations 
between the Parliament on the one hand and the Scottish authorities on 
the other, as to what should be done with him, lasted until the follow- 
ing Februar}% Then, when the King had refused to the Parliament 
the concession of that old militia point for twenty years, and had 
refused to Scotland the recognition of its Solemn League and Covenant, 
Scotland got a handsome sum for its army and its help, and the King 
into the bargain. He was taken, by certain Parliamentary commis- 
sioners appointed to receive him, to one of his own houses, called 
Holmby House, near Althorpe, in Northamptonshire. 

While the Civil War was still in progress, John Pym died, and was 
buried with great honour in Westminster Abbey — not with greater 
honour than he deserved, for the liberties of Englishmen owe a mighty 
debt to Pym and Hampden. The war was but newly over when the 
Earl of Essex died, of an illness brought on by his having overheated 
himself in a stag hunt in Windsor Forest. He, too, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, with great state. I wish it were not necessary 
to add that Archbishop Laud died upon the scaffold when the war was 
not yet done. His trial lasted In all nearly a year, and, it being 
doubtful even then whether the charges brought against him amounted 
to treason, the odious old contrivance of the worst kings was resorted 
to, and a bill of attainder was brought in against him. He was a 
violently prejudiced and mischievous person ; had had strong ear- 
cropping and nose-splitting propensities, as you know ; and had done 
a world of harm. But he died peaceably, and like a brave old man. 
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Fourth Part 

When the Parliament had got the King into their hands, they became 
very anxious to get rid of their army, in which Oliver Cromwell had 
begun to acquire great power ; not only because of his courage and 
high abilities, but because he professed to be very sincere in the 
Scottish sort of Puritan religion that was then exceedingly popular 
among the soldiers. They were as much opposed to the Bishops as 
to the Pope himself ; and the very privates, drummers, and trumpeters 
had such an inconvenient habit of starting up and preaching long- 
winded discourses, that I would not have belonged to that army on 
any account. 

So, the Parliament, being far from sure but that the army might 
begin to preach and fight against them now it had nothing eise to do, 
proposed to disband the greater part of it, to send another part to 
serve in Ireland against the rebels, and to keep only a small force in 
England. But, the army would not consent to be broken up, except 
Upon its own conditions ; and, when the Parliament showed an 
intention of compelling it, it acted for itself in an unexpected manner. 
A certain cornet, of the name of Joice, arrived at Holmby House one 
night, attended by four hundred horsemen, went into the King’s room 
with his hat in one hand and a pistol in the other, and told the King 
that he had come to take him away. The King was willing enough to 
go, and only stipulated that he should be publicly required to do so 
next morning. Next morning, accordingly, he appeared on the lop of 
the steps of the house, and asked Cornet Joice before his men and the 
guard set there by the Parliament, what authority he had for taking 
him away? To this Cornet Joice replied, “The authority of the 
army.” “Have you a written commission ?” said the King. Joice, 
pointing to his four hundred men on horseback, replied, “That is my 
commission.” “ Well,” said the King, smiling, as if he were pleased, 
“ I never before read such a commission , but it is written in fair and 
legible characters. This is a company of as handsome proper gentle- 
men as I have seen a long while.” He was asked where he would 
like to live, and he said at Newmarket. So, to Newmarket he and 
Cornet Joice and the four liundred horsemen rode ; the King remark- 
ing, in the same smiling way, that he could ride as far at a spell as 
Cornet Jgice, or any man there. 

The King quite believed, I think, that the army were his friends. 
He said as much to Fairfax when that general, Oliver Cromwell, and 
I reton, went to persuade him to return to the custody of the Parlia- 
ment. Fie preferred to remain as he was, and resolved to remain as 
he was. And when the army moved nearer and nearer London to 
frighten the Parliament into yielding to their demands, they took the 
King with them. It was a deplorable thing that England should be 
at the mercy of a great body of soldiers with arms in their hands ; 
but the King certainly favoured them at this important lime of his 
life, as compared with the more lawful power that tried to control 
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him. It must- be added^ however, that they treated him, as yet, nwMre 
respectfully and kindly than the Parliament had done. They allowed 
liim to be attended by his own servants, to be splendidly entertained 
at various houses, and to see his children — at Caversham House, near 
Reading, for two days. Whereas, the Parliament had been rather 
hard with him, and had only allowed him to ride out and play at 
bowls. 

It is much to be believed that if the King could have been trusted, 
even at this time, he might have been saved. Even Oliver Cromwell 
expressly said that he did believe that no man could enjoy his 
possessions in peace, unless the King had his rights. He was not 
unfriendly towards tlie King ; he had been present wdien he received 
his children, and had been much affected by the pitiable nature of the 
scene ; he saw the King often ; he frequently walked and talked with 
him in the long galleries and pleasant gardens of the Palace at 
Hampton Court, wdiither he was now removed ; and in all this risked 
something of his influence with the army. But, the King was in 
secret hopes of help from the Scottish people ; and the moment he 
was encouraged to join them he began to be cool to his new friends, 
the army, and to tell the officers that they could not possibly do 
without him. At the very time, too, when he was promising to make 
Cromwell and Ireton noblemen, if they would help him up to his old 
height, he was writing to the Queen that he meant to hang them. 
They both afterwards declared that they had been privately informed 
that such a letter would be found, on a certain evening, sewed up in 
a saddle which would be taken to the Blue Boar in Holborn to be 
sent to Dover ; and that they went there, disguised as common 
soldiers, and sat drinking in the inn-yard until a man came with the 
saddle, which they ripped up with their knives, and therein found 
the letter. I see little reason to doubt the story. It is certain that 
Oliver Cromwell told one of the King’s most faithful followers that 
the King could not be trusted, and that he would not be answerable 
if anything amiss were to happen to him. Still, even after that, he 
kept a promise he had made to the King by letting him know that 
there was a plot with a certain portion of the army to seize him. I 
believe that, in fact, he sincerely wanted the King to escape abroad, 
and so to be got rid of without more trouble or danger. That Oliver 
himself had work enough wdth the* army is pretty plain ; for some of 
the troops were so mutinous against him, and against those who acted 
with him at this time, that he found it necessar}’^ to have one man 
shot at the head of his regiment to overawe the rest. 

The King, when he received Oliver’s warning, made his escape 
from Hampton Court ; after some indecision and uncertainty, he 
went to Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight. At first, he was 
pretty free there ; but, even there, he carried on a pretended treaty 
with the Parliament, while he was really treating with Commissioners 
from Scotland to send an army into England to take his part. When 
he broke off this treaty with the Parliament (having settled with 
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Scotland) and was treated as a prisoner, his treatment was not 
changed too soon, for he had plott^ to escape that very night to a 
ship sent by the Queen, which was lying off the island. 

He was doomed to be disappointed in his hopes from Scotland, 
The agreement he had made with the Scottish Commissioners was not 
favourable enough to the religion of that country to please the 
Scottish clergy ; and they preached against it. The consequence 
was, that the army raised in Scotland and sent over, was too small 
to do much ; and that, aithough it was helped by a rising of the 
Royalists in England and by good soldiers from Ireland, it could 
make no head against the Parliamentary army under such men as 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The King’s eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
came over from Holland with nineteen sb’ps (a part of the English 
fleet having gone over to him) to help his father ; but nothing came 
of his voyage, and he was fain to return. The mort remarkable event 
of this second civil war was the cruel execution by the Parliamentary 
General, of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, two grand 
Royalist generals, who had bravely defended Colchester under every 
disadvantage of famine and distress for nearly three months. When 
Sir Charles Lucas was shot, Sir George Lisle kissed his body, and 
said to the soldiers who were to shoot him, “ Come nearer, and make 
sure of me.” “ I warrant you. Sir George,” said one of the soldiers, 
‘Sve shall hit you.” *‘Ay?” he returned with a smile, “but I have 
been nearer to you, my friends, many a time, and you have missed me.” 

The Parliament, after being fearfully bullied by the arm> — who 
demanded to have seven members whom they disliked given up to 
them — had voted that they would have nothing more to do with the 
King. On the conclusion, however, of this second civil war (which 
did not last more than six months), they appointed commissioners to 
treat with him. The King, then so far released again as to be allowed 
to live in a private house at Newport in the Jsle of Wight, managed 
his own part of the negotiation with a sense that was admired by all 
who saw him, and gave up, in the end, all that was asked of him — 
even yielding (which he had steadily refused, so far) to the temporary 
abolition of the bishops, and the transfer of their church land to the 
Crown. Still, with his old fatal vice upon him, when his best friends 
joined the commissioners in beseeching him to yield all those points 
as the only means? of saving himself from the army, he was plotting 
to escape from the island ; he was holding correspondence with his 
friends and the Catholics in Ireland, though declaring that he was 
not ; and he was writing, with his own hand, that in what he yielded 
he meant nothing bur to get time to escape. 

Matters were at this pass when the army, resolved to defy the 
Parliament, marched up to London. The Parliament, not afraid of 
them now, and boldly led by Hollis, voted that the King’s concessions 
were sufficient ground for settling the peace of the kingdom. Upon 
that, Colonel Rich and Colonel Pride went down to the House of 
Commons with a regiment of horse soldiers and a regiment of foot ; 
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and Colonel Pride, standing in the lobby with a list of the members 
who were obnoxious to the army in his hand, had them pointed out to 
him as they came through, and took them all into custody. This 
proceeding was afterwards called by the people, for a joke, Pride’s 
Purge, Cromwell was in the North, at the head of his men, at the 
time, but when he came home, approved of what had been done. 

What with imprisoning some members and causing others to stay 
away, the army had now reduced the House of Commons to some fifty 
or so. These soon voted that it was treason in a king to make war 
against his parliament and his people, and sent an ordinance up to 
the House of Lords for the King’s being tried as a traitor. The 
House of Lords, then sixteen in number, to a man rejected it. There- 
upon, the Commons made an ordinance of their own, that they were 
the supreme government of the country, and would bring the King to 
trial. 

The King had been taken for security to a place called Hurst 
Castle : a lonely house on a rock in the sea, connected with the coast 
of Hampshire by a rough road two miles long at low water. Thence, 
he was ordered to be removed to Windsor ; thence, after being but 
rudely used there, and having none but soldiers to wait upon him at 
table, he was brought up to St. James’s Palace in London, and told 
that his trial was appointed for next day. 

On Saturday, the twentieth of January, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine, this memorable trial began. The House of Commons 
had settled that one hundred and thirty-five persons should form the 
Court, and these were taken from the House itself, from among the 
officers of the army, and from among the lawyers and citizens. John 
Bradshaw, serjeant-at-law, was appointed president. The place was 
Westminster Hall. At the upper end, in a red velvet chair, sat the 
president, with his hat (lined with plates of iron for his protection) 
on his head. The rest of the Court sat on side benches, also wearing 
their hats. The King’s seat was covered with velvet, like that of the 
president, and was opposite to it. He was brought from St. James’s 
to Whitehall, and from Whitehall he came by water to his trial. 

When he came in, he looked round very steadily on the Court, and 
on the great number of spectators, and then sat down : presently he 
got up and looked round again. On the indictment “against Charles 
Stuart, for high treason,” being read, he smiled several times, and he 
denied the authority of the Court, saying that there could be no 
parliament without a House of Lords, and that he saw no House of 
Lords there ; also, that the King ought to be there, and that he saw 
no King in the King’s right place. Bradshaw replied, that the Court 
was satisfied with its authority, and that its authority was God’s 
authority and the kingdom’s. He then adjourned the Court to the 
following Monday. On that day, the trial was resumed, and went on 
all the week. When the Saturday came, as the King passed forward 
to his place in the Hall, some soldiers and others cried for “justice !” 
and execution on him. That day, too, Bradshaw, like an angry Sultan, 
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iRTore a red robe, instead’ of the black robe he had worn before. The 
Kmg was sentenced to d^th that day. As he went out, one solitary 
soldier said, ‘*God bless you, Sir!” For this, his officer struck 1 iim. 
The King said he thought the punishment exceeded the offence. The 
silver head of his walking-stick had fallen off while he leaned upon 
it, at one time of the trial. The accident seemed to disturb him, as 
if he thought it ominous of the falling of his own head ; and he 
Admitted as much, now it was all over. 

Being taken back to Whitehall, he sent to the House of Commons, 
saying that as the time of his execution might be nigh, he wished he 
might be allowed to see his darling children It was granted. On 
the Monday he was taken back to St. J imesV ; and hr two children 
then in England, the Princess Elizabfth, iLirteen years old, and the 
Duke of Gloucester, nine years Oid, were brought to take leave of 
him, from Sion House, near Brentford, it was a sad and touching 
scene, when he kissed and fondled those poor children, and made a 
little present of two diamond seals to the Princess, and gave them 
tender messages to their mother (w^ho little deserved them, for she 
had a lover of her own whom she married soon afterwards), and told 
them that he died ‘‘for the laws and liberties of the land.” I am 
bound to say that 1 don’t think he did, but I dare say he believed so. 

There were ambassadors from Holland that day, to intercede for 
the unhappy King, whom you and I both wish the Parliament had 
spared ; but they got no answer. The Scottish Commissioners inter- 
ceded too ; so did the Prince of Wales, by a letter in which he offered, 
as the next heir to the throne, to accept any conditions from the 
Parliament; so did the Queen, by letter likewise. Notwithstanding 
all, the warrant for the execution was this day signed. There is a 
story that as Oliver Cromwell went to the table with the pen in his 
hand to put his signature to it, he drew his pen across the face of one 
of the commissioners, who was standing near, and marked it with ink. 
That commissioner had not signed his own name yet, and the story 
adds that when he came to do it he marked Cromwell’s face with ink 
in the same way. 

The King slept well, untroubled by the knowledge that it w'as his 
last night on earth, and rose on the thirtieth ot January, tw^o hours 
before day, and dressed himself carefully. He put on two shirts, lest 
he should tremble with the cold, and had his hair very carefully 
combed. The warrant had been directed to three officers of the 
army. Colonel Hacker, Colonel Hunks, and Colonel Phayer. At 
ten o’clock, the first of these came to the door and said it w'as time 
to go to Whitehall. The King, who had alw'ays been a quick walker, 
walked at his usual speed through the Park, and called out to the 
guard, with his accustomed voice of command, “March on apace I” 
When he came to Whitehall, he was taken to his own bedroom, where 
a breakfast was set forth. As he had taken the Sacrament, he W'ould 
eat nothing more ; but, at about the time when the church bells struck 
twelve at noon (for he had to wait, through the scaffold not being 
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ready), he took the advice of the good Bishop Juxon, who was with 
hi in, and ate a little bread and drank a glass of claret. Soon after he 
had taken this refreshment, Colonel Hacker came to the chamber 
with the warrant in his hand, and called for Charles Stuart. 

And then, through the long gallery of Whitehall Palace, which he 
had often seen light and gay and merry and crowded, in very different 
times, the fallen King passed along, until he came to the centre 
window of the Banqueting House, through which he emerged updti 
the scaffold, which was hung with black. He looked at the two 
executioners, who were dressed in black and masked ; he looked at 
the troops of soldiers on horseback and on foot, and all looked up at 
him in silence ; he looked at the vast array of spectators, filling up 
the view beyond, and turning all their faces upon him ; he looked at 
his old Palace of St. James’s ; and he looked at the block. He 
seenied a little troubled to find that it was so low, and asked, ** if 
there were no place higher ? ” Then, to those upon the scaffold, he 
said ‘ ‘ that it was the Parliament who had begun the war, and not 
he ; but he hoped they might be guiltless too, as ill instruments had 
gone between them. In one respect,” he said, “he suffered justly; 
and that was because he had permitted an unjust sentence to. be 
executed on another.” In this he referred to the Earl of Strafford. 

He was not at all afraid to die ; but he was anxious to die easily. 
When some one touched the axe while he was speaking, he broke off 
and called out, “ Take heed of the axe ! take heed of the axe ! ” He 
also said to Colonel Hacker, “ Take care that they do not put me to 
pain.” He told the executioner, “ I shall say but very short prayers, 
and then thrust out my hands ” — as the sign to strike. 

He put his hair up, under a white satin cap which the Bishop had 
carried, and said, “ I have a good cause and a gracious God on my 
side.” The Bishop told him that he had but one stage more to travel 
in this weary world, and that, though it was a turbulent and trouble- 
some stage, it was a short one, and would cariy' him a great way — ^all 
the way from earth tc Heaven. The King’s last word, as he gave his 
cloak and the George — the decoration from his breast — to the Bishop, 
was, “Remember!” He then kneeled down, laid his head on the 
block, spread out his hands, and was instantly killed. One universal 
groan broke from the crowd ; and the soldiers, who had sat on their 
horses and stood in their ranks immovable as statues, were of a sudden 
all in motion, clearing the streets. 

Thus, in the forty-ninth year of his age, falling at the same time of 
his career as Strafford had fallen in his, perished Charles the First. 
With all my sorrow for him, I cannot agree with him that he died 
“ the martyr of the people ” ; for the people had been martyrs to him, 
and to his ideas of a King’s rights, long before. Indeed, I am afraid 
that he was but a bad judge of martyrs ; for he had called that 
infamous Duke of Buckingham “ the Martyr of his Sovereign.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

ENGLAND UNDER OLIVER CROMWELL 

First Part 

Before sunset on the memorable day on which King Charles the 
First was executed, the House of Commons passed an act declaring 
it treason in any one to proclaim the Prince of Wales — or anybody 
else — King of England. Soon afterwards, it declared that the House 
of Lords was useless and dangerous, and ought to be abolished ; and 
directed that the late King’s Siatue sho^J i be taken aown from the 
Royal Exchange in the City and o^hei public places. Having laid 
hold of some famous Royalists who had escaped from prison, and 
having beheaded the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Holland, and Lord 
Capel, in Palace Yard (all of whom died ''ery courageously), they 
then appointed a Council of State to govern the country. It con- 
sisted of forty-one members, of whom five were peers. Bradshaw was 
made president. The House of Commons also re-admitted members 
who had opposed the King’s death, and made up its numbers to about 
a hundred and fifty. 

But, it still had an army of more than forty thousand men to deal 
with, and a very hard task it was to manage them. Before the King’s 
execution, the army had appointed some of its officers to remonstrate 
between them and the Parliament ; and now the common soldiers 
began to take that office upon themselves. The regiments under 
orders for Ireland mutinied ; one tioop of horse in the city of London 
seized their own flag, and refused to obey orders. For this, the 
ringleader was shot : which did not mend the matter, for, both his 
comrades and the people made a public funeral for him, and accom- 
panicKi the body to the grave with sound of trumpets and with a 
gloomy procession of persons carrying bundles of rosemary steeped 
in blood. Oliver was the only man to deal with such difficulties as 
these, and he soon cut them short by bursting at midnight into the 
town of Burford, near Salisbury, where the mutineers were sheltered, 
taking four hundred of them prisoners, and shooting a number of 
them by sentence of court-martial. The soldiers soon found, as all 
men did, that Oliver was not a man to be trifled with. And there 
was an end of the mutiny. 

The Scottish Parliament did not know Oliver yet ; so, on hearing 
of the King’s execution, it proclaimed the Prince of Wales King 
Charles the Second, on condition of his respecting the Solemn League 
and Covenant. Charles was abroad at that time, and so was Montrose, 
from whose help he had hopes enough to keep him holding on and off 
with commissioners from Scotland, just as his father might have done. 
These hopes were soon at an end ; for, Montrose, having raised a ftw 
hundred exiles in Germany, and landed with them in Scotland, found 
that the people there, instead of joining him, deserted the countiy at 
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his approach* He was soon taken prisoner and carried to Edinburgh* 
There he was received with every possible insult, and carried to 
prison in a cart, his officers going two and two before him. He was 
sentenced by the Parliament to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet 
high, to have his head set on a spike in Edinburgh, and his limbs 
distributed in other places, according to the old barbarous manner. 
He said he had always acted under the Royal orders, and only wished 
he had limbs enough to be distributed through Christendom, that it 
might be the more widely knowm how loyal he had been. He went 
to the scaffold in a bright and brilliant dress, and made a bold end at 
thirty-eight years of age. The breath was scarcely out of his body 
when Charles abandoned his memory, and denied that he had ever 
given him orders to rise in his behalf. O the family failing was 
strong in that Charles then ! 

Oliver had been appointed by the Parliament to command the 
army in Ireland, where he took a terrible vengeance for the sanguinary 
rebellion, and made tremendous havoc, particularly in the siege of 
Drogheda, where no quarter was given, and wdiere he found at least 
a thousand of the inhabitants shut up together in the great church : 
every one of whom was killed by his soldiers, usually known as 
Oliver’s Ironsides, There were numbers of friars and priests among 
them, and Oliver gruffly wrote home in his despatch that these were 
“ knocked on the head ” like the rest 

But, Charles having got over to Scotland, where the men of the 
Solemn League and Covenant led him a prodigiously dull life and 
made him very weary with long sermons and grim Sundays, the 
Parliament called the redoubtable Oliver home to knock the Scottish 
men on the head for setting up that Prince. Oliver left his son-in- 
law, Ireton, as general in Ireland in his stead (he died there after- 
wards), and he imitated the example of his father-in-law with such 
good will that he brought the country to subjection, and laid it at 
the feet of the Parliament. In the end, they passed an act for the 
settlement of Ireland, generally pardoning all the common people, 
but exempting from this grace such of the wealthier sort as had been 
concerned in the rebellion, or in any killing of Protestants, or who 
refused to lay down their arms. Great numbers of Irish were got 
out of the country to serve under Catholic powers abroad, and a 
quantity of land was declared to have been forfeited by past offences, 
and was given to people who had lent money to the Parliament early 
in the w’ar. These were sweeping measures ; but, if Oliver Cromwell 
had had his own way fully, and had stayed in Ireland, he would have 
done more yet. 

However, as I have said, the Parliament wanted Oliver for Scot- 
land ; so, home Oliver came, and was made Commander of all the 
Forces of the Commonwealth of England, and in three days away he 
went with sixteen thousand soldiers to fight the Scottish men. Now, 
the Scottish men, being then — as you will generally find them now- 
mighty cautious, reflected that the troops they had, were not used to 
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war like the Ironsides, and would be beaten in an open fight* 
ThereforeUhey said^ “If we He quiet in our trenches in Edinburgh 
here, and if all the farmers come into the town and desert* the 
country, the Ironsides will be driven out by iron hunger and be 
forced to go away.” This was, no doubt, the wisest plan ; but as the 
Scottish clergy would interfere with what they knew nothing about, 
and would perpetually preach long sermons exhorting the soldiers to 
come out and fight, the soldiers got it in their heads that they 
absolutely must come out ard fight. Accordingly, in an evil hour ^or 
themselves, they came out of their safe position. Oliver fell upon them 
instantly, and killed three thousand, and took ten thousand prisoners. 

To gratify the Scottish Parliament, and preserve their favour, 
Cliarles had signed a declaration they had laid before him, reproaching” 
the memory of his father and mothf i, and representing himself as a 
most religious Prince, to whom the Solemn League and Covenant 
was as dear as life. He meant no sort of truth in this, and soon after- 
wards galloped away on horseback to join some tiresome Highland 
friends, who were always flourishing dirks and broadswords. He 
was overtaken and induced to return ; but this attempt, which was 
called “The Start,” did him just so much service, that they did 
not preach quite such long sermons at him afterwards as they had 
done before. 

On the first of January, one thousand six hundred and fifty-one, the 
Scottish people crowned him at Scone. He immediately took the 
chief command of an army of twenty thousand men, and marched to 
Stirling. His hopes were heighter^d, I dare say, by the redoubtable 
Oliver being ill of an ague ; but Oliver scrambled out of bed in no 
time, and went to work with such energy that he got behind the 
Royalist army and cut it off from all communication with Scotland. 
There was nothing for it then, but to go on to England ; so it went 
on as far as Worcester, where the mayor and some of the gentry pro- 
claimed King Charles the Second straightway. His proclamation, 
however, was of little use to him, for very few Royalists appeared ; 
and, on the very same day, two people were publicly beheaded on 
Tower Hill for espousing his cause. Up came Oliver to Worcester 
too, at double quick speed, and he and his Ironsides so laid about 
them in the great battle which was fought there, that they completely 
beat the Scottish men, and destroyed the Royalist army ; though the 
Scottish men fought so gallantly that it took five hours to do. 

The escape of Charles after this battle of Worcester did him good 
service long afterwards, for it induced many of the generous English 
people to take a romantic interest in him, and to think much better 
of him than he ever deserved. He fled in the night, with not more 
than sixty followers, to the house of a Carbolic lady in Staffordshire. 
There, for his greater safety, the whole sixty left him. He cropped 
his hair, stained his face and hands brown as if they were sunburnt, 
put on the clothes of a labouring countryman, and went out in the 
morning with his axe in his hand, accompanied by four wood- cutters 
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who were brothers, and another man who was their brother-in-law* 
These good fellows made a bed for him under a tree, as the weather 
was very bad ; and the wife of one of them brought him food to eat ; 
and the old mother of the four brothers came and fell down on her 
knees before him in the wood, and thanked God that her sons were 
engaged in saving his life. At night, he came out of the forest and 
went on to another house which was near the river Severn, with the 
intention of passing into Wales ; but the place swarmed with soldiers, 
and the bridges were guarded, and all the boats were made fast. So, 
after lying in a hayloft covered over with hay, for some time, he came 
out of his place, attended by Colonel Careless, a Catholic gentleman 
who had met him there, and with whom he lay hid, all next day, up 
in the shady branches of a fine old oak. It was lucky for the Ip.ng 
that it was September-time, and that the leaves had not begun tojfeil, 
since he and the Colonel,' perched up in this tree, could catch glihtp^es 
of the soldiers riding about below, and could hear the crash in the 
wood as they went about beating the boughs. 

After this, he walked and walked until his feet were all blistered ; 
and, having been concealed all one day in a house which was searcl^ 
by the troopers while he was there, went with Lord Wilmot, another 
of his good friends, to a place called Bentley, where one Mjss LANE, 
a Protestant lady, had obtained a pass to be allowed to ride through 
the guards to see a relation of hers near Bristol. Disguised as a 
servant, he rode in the saddle before this young lady to the house of 
Sir John Winter, while Lord Wilmot rode there boldly, like a plain 
country gentleman, with dogs at his heels. It happened that Sir 
John Winter’s butler had been serv'ant in Richmond Palace, and knew 
Charles the moment he set e}es upon him ; but, the butler was faith- 
ful and kept the secret. As no ship could be found to carry him 
abroad, it was planned that he should go — still travelling with Miss 
Lane as her servant — to another house, at Trent near Sherborne in 
Dorsetshire ; and then Miss Lane and her cousin, Mr. Lascelles, 
who had gone on horseback beside her all the way, went home. I 
hope Miss Lane was going to marry that cousin, for I am sure she 
must have been a brave kind girl. If I had been that cousin, I should 
certainly have loved Miss Lane, 

When Charles, lonely for the loss of Miss Lane, was safe at Trent, 
a ship was hired at Lyme, the master of which engaged to take two 
gentlemen to France. In the evening of the same day, the King- 
now riding as servant before another young lady — set off for a public- 
house at a place called Charmouth, where the captain of the vessel 
was to take him on board. But, the captain’s wife, being afraid of 
her husband getting into trouble, locked him up and would not let 
him sail. Then they went away to Bridport ; and, coming to the inn 
there, found the stable-yard full of soldiers who were on the look-OUt 
for Charles, Ond who talked about him while they drank. He had 
such presence of mind, that he led the horses of his party through tbe 
yard as any other servant might have done, and said, ** Come out of 
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way, you soldiers ; let us have room to pass here ! ” As he went 
alon^, he met a half-tipsy ostler, who rubbed his eyes and said to 
him, “ Why, I was formerly servant to Mr. Potter at Exeter, and 
surely I have sometimes seen you there, young man ? ” He certainly 
had, for Charles had lodged there. His ready answer was, “Ay, I 
did live with him once ; but I have no time to talk now. We'll have 
a pot of beer together when I come back.” 

From this dangerous place he returned to Trent, and lay there 
concealed several days. Then he escaped to Heale, near Salisbury ; 
where, in the house of a widow lady, he was hidden five days, until 
the master of a collier lying off Slioreham in Sussex, undertook to 
convey a “gentleman” to Fraixe. On the night of the fifteenth of 
October, accompanied by two colonels and .. merchant, the King rode 
to Brighton, then a little fishing vir ige, to give the captain of the 
ship a supper before going on board ; but, so many people knew him, 
that this captain knew him too, and not only he, but the landlord and 
landlady also. Before he went away, the landlord came behind his 
chair, kissed his hand, and said he hoped to live to be a lord and to 
see his wife a lady ; at which Charles laughed. They had had a 
good supper by this time, and plenty of smoking and drinking, at 
which the King was a first-rate hand ; so, the captain assured him 
that he would stand by him, and he did. It was agreed that the 
captain should pretend to sail to Deal, and that Charles should address 
the sailors and say he was a gentleman in debt who was running away 
from his creditors, and that he hoped they would join him in per- 
suading the captain to put him ashore in France. As the King acted 
his part very well indeed, and gave me sailors twenty shillings to 
drink, they begged the captain to do what such a worthy gentleman 
asked. He pretended to yield to their entreaties, and the King got 
safe to Normandy. 

Ireland being now subdued, and Scotland kept quiet by plenty of 
forts and soldiers put there by Oliver, the Parliament would have 
gone on quietly enough, as far as fighting with any foreign enemy 
went, but for getting into trouble with the Dutch, who in the spring 
of the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-one sent a fleet into 
the Downs under their Admiral Van Tromp, to call upon the bold 
English Admiral Blake (who was there with half as many ships as 
the Dutch) to strike his flag. Blake fired a raging broadside instead, 
and beat off Van Tromp ; h ho, in the autumn, came back again with 
seventy ships, and challenged the bold Blake — who still was only half 
as strong — to fight him. Blake fought him all day ; but, finding that 
the Dutch were too many for him, got quietly off at night. What 
does Van Tromp upon this, but goes cruising and boasting about the 
Channel, between the North Foreland and the Isle of Wight, with a 
great Dutch broom tied to his masthead, as a sign that he could and 
would sweep the English off the sea ! Within three months, Blake 
lowered his tone though, and his broom too ; for, he and two other 
bold commanders, Dean and Monk, fought him three whole days, 
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took twenty^three of his ships, shivered his broom to pieces, and 
settled hisi|>ii stress. 

ThingS'^ere no sooner quiet again, than the army began to complain 
to the Parliament that they were not governing the nation properly, 
and to hint that they thought they could do it better themselves. 
Oliver, who had now made up his mind to be the head of the state, or 
nothing at all, supported them in this, and called a meeting of officers 
and his own Parliamentary friends, at his lodgings in Whitehall, to 
consider the best way of getting rid of the Parliament. It had now 
lasted just as many years as the King’s unbridled power had lasted, 
before it came into existence. The end of the deliberation was, that 
Oliver went down to the House in his usual plain black dress, with 
his usual grey worsted stockings, but with an unusual party of soldiers 
behind him. These last he left in the lobby, and then went in and 
sat down. Presently lie got up, made the Parliament a speech, told 
them that the Lord had done with them, stamped his foot and said, 
‘*You are no Parliament. Bring them in! Bring them in!” At 
this signal the door flew open, and the soldiers appeared. “This is 
not honest,” said Sir Harry Vane, one of the members. “Sir Harr^ 
Vane!” cried Cromwell; “O, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane ! ” Then he pointed out members one by 
one, and said this man was a drunkard, and that man a dissipated 
fellow, and that man a liar, and so on. Then he caused the Speaker 
to be walked out of his chair, told the guard to clear the House, called 
the mace upon the table — which is a sign that the House is sitting — 
“ a fool’s bauble,” and said, “ here, carry it away ! ” Being in 

all these orders, he quietly locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
walked back to Whitehall again, and told his friends, who were still j 
assembled there, what he had done. 

They formed a new Council of State after this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, and got a new Parliament together in their own way : which 
Oliver himself opened in a sort of sermon, and which he said was the 
beginning of a perfect heaven upon earth. In this Parliament there 
sat a well-known leather-seller, who had taken the singular name of 
Praise God Barebones, and from whom it was called, for a joke, Bare- 
bones’s Parliament, though its general name was the Little Parliament. 
As it soon appeared that it was not going to put Oliver in the first 
place, it turned out to be not at all like the beginning of heaven upon 
earth, and Oliver said it really was not to be boi*ne with. So he 
cleared off that Parliament in much the same way stsrhe had disposed 
of the other ; and then the council of officers deCidM that he must be 
made the supreme authority of the kingdom, under the title of the 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 

So, on the sixteenth of December, one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-three, a great procession was formed at Oliver’s dootv litad he 
came out in a black velvet suit and a big pair of boots, araj gQ^sato 
his coach and went down to Westipinster, attended by the judgel^^ 
the lord mayor, and the aldermen, and all the other great and wondeiN^ 
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personages of the country. There, in the Court of Chancery, he 
publicly accepted the office of Lord Protector, Then he was sworn, 
and the City sword was handed to him, and the seal was handed to 
him, and all the other things were handed to him which are usually 
handed to Kings and Queens on state occasions. When Oliver had 
handed them all back, he was quite made and completely finished off 
as Lord Protector ; and several of the Ironsides preached about it at 
great length, all the evening. 


Second Part 

Oliver Cromwell — whom the people long called Cvd Noli — in 
accepting the office of Protector, Lad bous’d himself by a certain 
paper which was handed to him, called “ the Instrument,” to summon 
a Parliament, consisting of between four and five hundred members, 
in the election of which neither the Royalists nor the Catholics were 
to have any share. He had also pledged himself that this Parliament 
should not be dissolved without its own consent until it had sat five 
months. 

When this Parliament met, Oliver made a speech to them of three 
hoisi^ long, very wisely advising them what to do for the credit and 
happiness of the country. To keep down the more violent members, 
he required them to sign a recognition of w hat they w^ere forbidden 
by *^the Instrument” to do ; which w^as, chiefly, to take the power 
from one single person at the head of the state or to command the 
army. Then he dismissed them go to w^ork. With his usual 
vigour and resolution he w^ent to work himself with some frantic 
preachers — who were rather over-doing their sermons in calling him 
a villain and a tyrant — by shutting up their chapels, and sending a 
few of them off to prison. 

There was not at that time, in England or anywffiere else, a man so 
able to govern the country as Oliver Cromwell. Although he ruled 
with a htrong hand, and levied a very heavy tax on the Royalists (but 
not until they had plotted against bis life), he ruled wisel}% and as the 
times required. He caused England to be so respected abroad, that I 
wish some lords and gentlemen who have governed it under kings 
and queens in later days would have taken a leaf out of Oliver 
CromwelPs book. He sent bold Admiral Blake to the Mediterranean 
Sea, to make the Duke of Tuscany pay sixty thousand pounds for 
injuries he had done to British subjects, and spoliation he had com- 
mitted on English merchants. He further despatched him and his 
fleet to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, to have every English ship and 
every English man delivered up to him that had been taken by 
pirates in those parts. All this was gloriously done ; and it began to 
be thoroughly well known, all over the world, that England was 
governed by a man in earnest, who would not allow the English name 
to be insulted or slighted anywhere. 

These were not all his foreign triumphs. He sent a fleet to sea 

(m 831) 29 
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iigfeinst the Dutch ; and the two powers, each with one hundred ships 
upon its side, met in the English Channel off the North Foreland, 
where the fight lasted all day long. Dean was killed in this fight ; 
but Monk, who commanded in the same ship with him, threw his 
cloak over his body, that the sailors might not know of his death, and 
be disheartened. Nor were they. The English broadsides so ex- 
ceedingly astonished the Dutch that they sheered off at last, though 
the redoubtable Van Tromp fired upon them with his own guns for 
deserting their flag. Soon afterwards, the two fleets engaged again, 
off the coast of Holland. There, the valiant Van Tromp was shot 
through the heart, and the Dutch gave in, and peace was made. 

Further than this, Oliver resolved not to bear thf domineering and 
bigoted conduct of Spain, which country not only claimed a right to 
all the gold and silver that could be found in South America, and 
treated the ships of all other countries who visited those regions, as 
pirates, but put English subjects into the horrible Spanish prisons of 
the Inquisition. So, Oliver told the Spanish ambassador that English 
ships must be free to go wherever they would, and that English 
merchants must not be thrown into those same dungeons, no, not for 
the pleasure of all the priests in Spain. To this, the Spanish 
ambassador replied that the gold and silver country, and the Holy 
Inquisition, were his King’s two eyes, neither of which he could 
submit to have put out. Very well, said Oliver, then he was afraid he 
(Oliver) must damage those two eyes directly. 

So, another fleet was despatched under two commanders, Penn and 
Venables, for Hispaniola ; where, however, the Spaniards got the 
better of the fight. Consequently the fleet came home again, aiter 
taking Jamaica on the way. Oliver, indignant with the two com- 
manders who had not done what bold Admiral Blake would fefive 
done, clapped them both into prison, declared war against Spain, and 
made a treaty with France, in virtue of which it was to shelter the 
King and his brother the Duke of York no longer. Then, he sent a 
fleet abroad under bold Admiral Blake, which brought the King of 
Portugal to his senses — just to keep its hand in — and then engaged 
a Spanish fleet, sunk four great ships, and took two more, laden with 
silver to the value of two millions of pounds : which dazzling prize 
was brought from Portsmouth to London in waggons, with the 
populace of all the towns and villages through which the waggons 
passed, shouting with all their might. After this victory, bold 
Admiral Blake sailed away to the port of Santa Cruz to cut off the 
Spanish treasure-ships coming from Mexico. There, he found them, 
ten in number, with seven others to take care of them, and a big 
castle, and seven batteries, all roaring and blazing away at him with 
great guns. Blake cared no more for great guns than for pop-guns — 
no more for their hot iron balls than for snow-balls. He dashed into 
the harbour, captured and burnt every one of the ships, and came 
sailing out again triumphantly, with the victorious English flag flyii^ 
at his mast-head. This was the last triumph of this great commander, 
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who had sailed and fought until he was quite worn out. He diedj as 
his sucscessfuJ ship was coming into Plymouth Harbour amidst the 
|o3dtil acclamations of the people, and was buried in s^ate in West- 
minster Abbey. Not to lie there, long. 

Over and above all this, Oliver found that the Vaudois, or Pro- 
testant people of the valleys of Lucerne, were .insolently treated by 
the Catholic powers, and were even put to death for their religion, in 
an audacious and bloody manner. Instantly, he informed those 
powers that this was a thing which Protestant England would not 
allow ; and he speedily carried his point, <^hrough the might of his 
great name, and established their right to worship God in peace after 
their own harmless manner. 

Lastly, his English army won such admiration in fighting with the 
French against the Spaniards, that, a/ter they had assaulted tho town 
of Dunkirk together, the French King in person gave it up to the 
English, that it might be a token to them of their might and valour. 

There were plots enough against Oliver among the frantic religionists 
(who called themselves Fifth Monarchy Men), and among the dis- 
appointed Republicans. He had a difficult game to play, for the 
Royalists were always ready to side with either party against him. The 
“ King over the water,” too, as Charles was called, had no scruples 
about plotting with any one against his life ; although there is reason to 
suppose that he would willingly have married one of his daughters, if 
Oliver would have had such a son-in-law. There was a certain Colonel 
Saxby of the army, once a great supporter of Oliver’s but now turned 
against him, who was a grievous trouble to him through all this part 
of his career ; and who came and went between the discontented in 
England and Spain, and Charles who put himself in alliance with Spain 
on being thrown off by France. This man died in prison at last ; but 
not until tliere had been very serious plots between the Royalists and 
Republicans, and an actual rising of them in England, when they 
burst into the city of Salisbury on a Sunday night, seized the judges 
who were going to hold the assizes there next day, and w^ould have 
hanged them but for the merciful objections of the more temperate of 
their number. Oliver was so vigorous and shrewd that he soon put 
this revolt down, as he did most other conspiracies ; and it was well 
for one of its chief managers — that same Lord Wilmot who had 
assisted in Charles’s flight, and was now Earl of Rochester— that he 
made his escape. Oliver seemed to have eyes and ears everywhere, 
and secured such sources of information as his enemies little dreamed 
of. There was a chosen body of six persons, called the Sealed Knot, 
who were in the closest and most secret confidence of Charles. One 
of the foremost of these very men, a Sir Richard Willis, reported to 
Oliver everything that passed among them, and had two hundred a 
year for it. 

Miles Syndarcomb, also of the old army, was another conspirator 
against the Protector. He and a man named Cecil, bribed one of his 
Life Guards to let them have good notice when he was going out — 
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caution or his good fortune, they could never get an aim at him. 
Disappointed in this design, they got into the chapel at Whitehall, 
with a basketful of combustibles, which were to explode by means of 
a slow match in six hours ; then, in the noise and confusion of the 
fire, they hoped to kill Oliver. But, the Life Guardsman himself 
disclosed this plot ; and they were seized, and Miles died (or killed 
himself in prison) a little while before he was ordered for execution. 
A few such plotters Oliver caused to be beheaded, a few more to be 
hanged, and many more, including those wIk) rose in arms against 
him, to be sent as slaves to the West Indies. If he were rigid, he 
was impartial too, in asserting the laws of England. When a 
Portuguese nobleman, the brother of the Portuguese ambassador, 
killed a London citizen in mistake for another man with whom he had 
had a quarrel, Oliver caused him to be tried before a jury of English- 
men and foreigners, and had him executed in spite of the entreaties of 
all the ambassadors in London. 

One of Oliver’s own friends, the Duke of Oldenburgh, in sending 
him a present of six fine coach-horses, was very near doing more to 
please the Royalists than all the plotters put together. One day;, 
Oliver went with his coach, drawn by these six horses, into Hyde 
Park, to dine with his secretary and some of his other gentlemen 
under the trees there. After dinner, being merry, he took it into his 
head to put his friends inside and to drive them home : a postillion 
riding one of the foremost horses, as the custom was. On account of 
Oliver’s being too free with the whip, the six fine horses went off at a 
gallop, the postillion got thrown, and Oliver fell upon the coach-pole 
and narrowly escaped being shot by his own pistol, which got 
entangled with his clothes in the harness, and went off. He was 
dragged some distance by the foot, until his foot came out of the shoe, 
and then he came safely to the ground under the broad body of the 
coach, and was very little the worse. The gentlemen inside were only 
bruised, and the discontented people of all parties were much dis- 
appointed. 

The rest of the history of the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell is a 
history of his Parliaments. His first one not pleasing him at all, he 
waited until the five months were out, and then dissolved it. The 
next was better suited to his views ; and from that he desired to get 
— if he could with safety to himself — the title of King. He had had 
this in his mind some time : whether because he thought that the 
English people, being more used to the title, were more likely to obey 
it ; or whether because he really wished to be a king himself, and to 
eave the succession to that title in his family, is far from clear. He 
was already as high, in England and in all the world, as he would 
ever be, and I doubt if he cared for the mere name. However, a 
paper, called the “ Humble Petition and Advice,” was presented to 
him by the House of Commons, praying him to take a high title and 
to appoint his successor. That he would have taken the title of King 
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there is no doubt, but for the strong opposition of the army. This 
induced him to forbear, and to assent only to the other points of the 
petition. Upon which occasion there was another grand show in 
Westminster Hall, when the Speaker of the House of Commons 
formally invested him with a purple robe lined with ermine, and 
presented him with a splendidly bound Bible, and put a golden 
sceptre in his hand. The next time the Parliament met, he called a 
House of Lords of sixty members, as the petition gave him power to 
do ; but as that Parliament did not please him either, and would not 
proceed to the business of the country, he jumped into a coach one 
morning, took six Guards Wnii and sent them to the right-about. 
I wish this had been a t^krmng to Parliaments to avoid lof ig speeches, 
and do more work. 

It ‘Was the month of August, one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
eight, when Oliver Cromwell’s favourite daughter, Elizabeth Clay- 
pole (who had lately lost her youngest son), lay very ill, and his mind 
was greatly troubled, because he loved her dearly. Another of his 
daughters was married to Lord Falconberg, another to the grandson 
of the Earl of Warwick, and he had made his son Richard one of the 
Members of the Upper House. He was very’ kind and loving to them 
all, being a good father and a good husband ; but he loved this 
daughter the best of the family, and went down to Hampton Court to 
see her, and could hardly be induced to stir from her sick room until 
she died. Although his religion had been of a gloomy kind, his dis- 
position had been always cheerful. He had been fond of music in his 
home, and had kept open table once a week for all officers of the army 
not below the rank of captain, and had always preserved in his house 
a quiet sensible dignity. He encouraged men of genius and learning, 
and loved to have them about him. Milton was one of his great 
friends. He was good-humoured too, with the nobility, whose dresses 
and manners were very different from his ; and to show them what 
good information he had, he would sometimes jokingly tell them when 
they were his guests, where they had last drunk the health of the 
“ King over the water,” and would recommend them to be more 
private (if they could) another time. But he had lived in busy times, 
had borne the weight of heavy State affairs, and had often gone in fear 
of his life. He was ill of the gout and ague ; and when the death of 
his beloved child came upon him in addition, he sank, never to raise 
his head again. He told his physicians on the twenty- fourth of 
August that the Lord had assured him that he was not to die in that 
illness, and that he would certainly get better. This was only his 
sick fancy, for on the third of September, which was the anniversary 
of the great battle of Worcester, and the day of the year which he 
called his fortunate day, he died, in the sixtieth year of his age. He 
had been delirious, and had lain insensible some hours, but he had 
been overheard to murmur a very good prayer the day before. The 
whole country lamented his death. If you want to know the real 
worth of Oliver Cromwell^ and his real services to his country, you 
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can hardly do better than compare England under him, with England 
under Charles the Second. 

He had appointed his son Richard to succeed him, and after there 
had been, at Somerset House in the Strand, a lying in state more 
splendid than sensible — as all such vanities after death are, I think — 
Richard became Lord Protector. He was an amiable country gentle- 
man, but had none of his father’s great genius, and was quite unfit for 
such a post in such a storm of parties. Richard’s Protectorate, which 
only lasted a year and a half, is a history of quarrels between the 
officers of the army and the Parliament, and between the officers 
among themselves ; and of a growing discontent among the people, 
who had far too many long sermons and far too few amusements, and 
wanted a change. At last, General Monk got the army well into his 
own hands, and then in pursuance of a secret plan he seems to have 
entertained from the’ time of Oliver’s death, declared for the King’s 
cause. He did not do this openly ; but, in his place in the House of 
Commons, as one of the members for Devonshire, strongly advocated 
the proposals of one Sir John Greenville, who came to the House 
with a letter from Charles, dated from Breda, and with whom he had 
previously been in secret communication. There had been plots and 
counterplots, and a recall of the last members of the Long Parliament, 
and an end of the Long Parliament, and risings of the Royalists that 
were made too soon ; and most men being tired out, and there being 
no one to head the country now great Oliver was dead, it was rendUy 
agreed to welcome Charles Stuart. Some of the wiser and better 
members said — what was most true — that in the letter from Breda, he^ 
gave no real promise to govern well, and that it would be best to 
make him pledge himself beforehand as to what he should be bound 
to do for the benefit of the kingdom. Monk said, however, it would 
be all right when he came, and he could not come too soon. 

So, everybody found out all in a moment that the country must be 
prosperous and happy, having another Stuart to condescend to reign 
over it ; and there was a prodigious firing off of guns, lighting of 
bonfires, ringing of bells, and throwing up of caps. The people drank 
the King’s health by thousands in the open streets, and everybody 
rejoiced. Down came the Arms of the Commonwealth, up went the 
Royal Arms instead, and out came the public money. Fifty thousand 
pounds for the King, ten thousand pounds for his brother the Duke of 
York, five thousand pounds for his brother the Duke of Gloucester. 
Prayers for these gracious Stuarts were put up in all the lurches ; 
commissioners were sent to Holland (which suddenly found out that 
Charles was a great man, and that it loved him) to invite the King 
home ; Monk and the Kentish grandees went to Dover, to kneel down 
before him as he landed. He kissed and embraced Monk, made him 
ride in the coach with himself and his brothers, came on to London 
amid wonderful shoutings, and passed through the army at Biackheath 
on the twenty-ninth of May (his birthday), in the year one thousand 
six hundred and sixty. Greeted by splendid dinners under tents, by 
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flags and tapestry streaming from all the houses, by delighted crowds 
in all the streets, by troops of noblemen and gentlemen in rich dresses, 
by City companies, train-bands, drummers, trumpeters, the great -Lord 
Mayor, and the majestic Aldermen, the King went on to Whitehall. 
On entering it, he commemorated his Restoration with the joke that 
it really would seem to have been his own fault that he had not come 
long ago, since everybody told him that he had always wished for him 
with all his heart. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND, C.tlLLED THE MERRY MONARCH 

First Part 

There never were such profligate times in England as under Charles 
the Second. Whenever you see his portrait, with his swarthy ill- 
looking face and great nose, you may fancy him in his Court at 
Whitehall, surrounded by some of the very worst vagabonds in the 
kingdom (though they were lords and ladies), drinking, gambling, 
indulging in vicious conversation, and committing every kind of 
profligate excess. It has been a fashion to call Charles the Second 
“The Merry Monarch.*’ Let me try to give you a general idea of 
some of the merry things that were done, in the merry days when this 
merry gentleman sat upon his merry throne, in merry England. 

The first merry proceeding was — of course — to declare that he was 
one of the greatest, the wisest, and the noblest kings that ever shone, 
like the blessed sun itself, on this benighted earth. The next merry 
and pleasant piece of business was, for the Parliament, in the humblest 
manner, to give him one million two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
and to settle upon him for life that old disputed tonnage and poundage 
which had been so bravely fought for. Then, General Monk, being 
made Earl of Albemarle, and a few other Royalists similarly re- 
warded, the law "went to work to see what was to be done to those 
persons (they were called Regicides) who had been concerned in 
making a martyr of the late King. Ten of these were merrily 
executed ; that is to say, six of the iudges, one of the council. Colonel 
Hacker, and another officer who had commanded the Guards, and 
Hugh Peters, a preacher who had preached against the martyr with 
all his heart. These executions were so extremely merry, that every 
horrible circumstance which Crom'well had abandoned was revived 
with appalling cruelty. The hearts of the sufferers were tom out of 
their living bodies ; their bowels were burned before their faces ; the 
executioner cut jokes to the next victim, as he rubbed his filthy hands 
together, that were reeking with the blood of the last ; and the heads 
of the dead were drawn on sledges with the living to the place of 
suffering. Still, even so merry a monarch could not force one of these 
dying men to say that he was sorry for what he had done. Nay, the 
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most memorable thin^ said among them was, that if the thing were to 
do again they would do it. 

Sir Harry Vane, who had furnished the evidence against Strafford, 
and was one of the most staunch of the Republicans, was also tried, 
found guilty, and ordered for execution. When he came upon the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, after conducting his own defence with great 
power, his notes of what he had meant to say to the people were tom 
away from him, and the drums and trumpets were ordered to sound 
lustily and drown his voice ; for, the people had been so much im- 
pressed by what the Regicides had calmly said with their last breath, 
that it was the custom now, to have the drums and trumpets always 
under the scaffold, ready to strike up. Vane said no more than this : 
“It is a bad cause which cannot bear the words of a dying man;** 
and bravely died. 

These merry scenes were succeeded by another, perhaps even 
merrier. On the anniversary of the late King’s death, the bodies of 
Oliver Cromwell, I reton, and Bradshaw, were torn out of their graves 
in Westminster Abbey, dragged to Tyburn, hanged there on a gallows 
all day long, and then beheaded. Imagine the head of Oliver 
Cromwell set upon a pole to be stared at by a brutal crowd, not one 
of whom would have dared to look the living Oliver in the face for 
half a moment I Think, after you have read this reign, what Engird 
was under Oliver Cromwell wdio was torn out of his grave, and wb^t 
it was under this merry monarch who sold it, like a merry Judas, 
over and over again. * 

Of course, the remains of Oliver’s wife and daughter were not to be 
spared either, though they had been most excellent women. The base 
clergy of that time gave up their bodies, which had been buried in the 
Abbey, and — ^to the eternal disgrace of England — they were thrown 
into a pit, together with the mouldering bones of Pym and of the 
brave and bold old Admiral Blake. 

The clergy acted this disgraceful part because they hoped to get 
the nonconformists, or dissenters, thoroughly put down in this reign, 
and to have but one prayer-book and one service for all kinds of 
people, no matter what their private opinions were. This was pretty 
well, I think, for a Protestant Church, which had displaced the Romish 
Church because people had a right to their own opinions in religious 
matters. However, they carried it with a high hand, and a prayer- 
book was agreed upon, in which the extremest opinions of Archbishop 
Laud were not forgotten. An Act was passed, too, preventing any 
dissenter from holding any office under any corporation. So, the 
regular clergy in their triumph were soon as merry as the King. The 
army being by this time disbanded, and the King crowned, everything 
was to go on easily for evermore, 

I must say a word here about the King’s family. He had not been 
long upon the throne when his brother the Duke of Gloucester, and 
his sister the Princess of Orange, died within a few months of each 
other, of small-pox. His remaining sister, the Princess Henrietta, 
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married the Duke of Orueans, the brother of Louis the Fourteenth, 
King of France. His brother James, Duke of York, was made High 
Admiral, and by-and-by became a Catholic. He was a gloomy sullen 
bilious sort of man, with a remarkable partiality for the ugliest women 
in the country. He married, under very discreditable circumstances, 
Anns Hyde, the daughter of Lord Clarendon, then the King’s prin- 
cipal Minister— -not at all a delicate minister either, but doing much 
of the dirty work of a very dirty palace. It became important now 
that the King himself should be married ; and divers foreign Monarchs, 
not very particular about the character of their son-in-law, proposed 
their daughters to him. The King of Portugal offered his daughter, 
Catherine of Braganza, and fifty thousand pounds : in addition to 
which, the French King, who was favouraoie to that match, offered a 
loan of another fifty thousand. The xVing of Spain, on the other hand, 
offered any one out of a dozen of Princessf^s, and other hopes of gain. 
But the ready mtiney carried the day, and Catherine came over in 
state to her merry marriage. 

The whole Court was a great flaunting crowd of debauched men and 
shameless women ; and Catherine’s merry husband insulted and out- 
raged her in every possible W’ay, until she consented to receive those 
worthless creatures as her very good friends, and to degrade herself 
by their companionship. A Mrs. Palmer, whom the King made Lady 
Castlemaine, and afterwards Duchess of Cle\^land, was one of the 
most powerful of the bad women about the Court, and had great 
influence with the King nearly all through his reign. Another merry 
lady named Moll Davies, a dancer at the theatre, was afterwards her 
rival. So was Nell Gwyn, first an orange girl and then an actress, 
whot^ally had good in her, and of whom one of the worst things I 
know is, that actually she does seem to have been fond of the King. 
The first Duke of St, Albans was this orange girl’s child. In like 
manner the son of a merry waiting-lady, whom the King created 
Duchess of Portsmouth, became the Duke of Richmond. Upon the 
whole it is not so bad a thing to be a commoner. 

The Merry Monarch was so exceedingly merry among these merry 
ladies, and some equally merry (and equally infamous) lords and 
gentlemen, that he soon got through his hundred thousand pounds, 
and then, by way of raising a little pocket-money, made a merry 
bargain. He sold Dunkirk to the French King for five millions of 
livres. When I think of tlie dignity to which Oliver Cromwell raised 
England in the eyes of foreign powers, and when I think of the 
manner in which he gained for England this very Dunkirk, I am 
much inclined to consider that if the Merry Monarch had been made 
to follow his father for this action, he would have received his just 
deserts. 

Though he was like his father in none of that father’s greater 
qualities, he was like him in being worthy of no trust. When he sent 
that letter to the Parliament, from Breda, he did expressly promise 
thai all sincere religious opinions should be respected. Yet he was 
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no sooner firm in his power than he consented to one of the worst 
Acts of Parliament ever passed. Under this law, every minister who 
should not give his solemn assent to the Prayer-Book by a certain 
day, was declared to be a minister no longer, and to be deprived of 
his church. The consequence of this was that some two thousand 
honest men were taken from their congregations, and reduced to dire 
poverty and distress. It was followed by another outrageous law, 
called the Conventicle Act, by which any person above the age of 
sixteen who was present at any religious service not according to the 
Prayer-Book, was to be imprisoned three months for the first offence, 
six for the second, and to be transported for the third. This Act 
alone filled the prisons, which were then most dreadful dungeons, to 
overflowing. 

The Covenanters in Scotland had already fared no better. A base 
Parliament, usually known as the Drunken Parliament, in conse- 
quence of its principal members being seldom sober, had been got 
together to make laws against the Covenanters, and to force all men 
to be of one mind in religious matters. The Marquis of Arqyle, 
relying on the King's honour, had given himself up to him ; but, he 
was wealthy, and his enemies wanted his wealth. He was tried 
treason, on the evidence of some private letters in which he 
pressed opinions — as well he might — more favourable to the gOY#^^ 
ment of the late Lord Protector than of the present merry mxd 
religious King. He was executed, as were two men of mark 
the Covenanters ; and Sharp, a traitor who had once been the friend 
of the Presbyterians and betrayed them, was made Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, to teach the Scotch how to like bishops. 

Things being in this merry state at home, the Merry Monarch 
undertook a war with the Dutch ; principally because they interfered 
with an African company, established with the two objects of buying 
gold-dust and slaves, of which the Duke of York was a leading 
member. After some preliminary hostilities, the said Duke sailed to 
the coast of Holland with a fleet of ninety-eight vessels of war, and 
four fire-ships. This engaged with the Dutch fleet, of no fewer than 
one hundred and thirteen ships. In the great battle between the two 
forces, the Dutch lost eighteen ships, four admirals, and seven thousand 
men. But, the English on shore were in no mood of exultation when 
they heard the news. 

For, this was the year and the time of the Great Plague in London. 
During the winter of one thousand six hundred and sixty-four it had 
been whispered about, that some few people had died here and there 
of the disease called the Plague, in some of the unwholesome suburbs 
around London. News was not published at that time as it is now, 
and some people believed these rumours, and some disbelieved them, 
and they were soon forgotten. But, in the month of May, one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five, it began to be said all over the 
town that the disease had burst ou]t with great violence in St. Giles's, 
and that the people were dying in great numbers. This soon turned 
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out to be awfully true. The roads out of London were choked up by 
people endeavouring to escape from the infected city, and large sums 
were paid for any kind of conveyance. The disease soon spread so 
fast, that it was necessary to shut up the houses in which sick people 
were, and to cut thent off from communication with the living. Every 
one of these houses was marked on the outside of the door with a red 
cross, and the words. Lord, have mercy upon us I The streets were 
all deserted, grass grew in the public ways, and there was a dreadful 
silence in the air. When night came on, dismal rumblings used to 
be heard, and these were the wheels of the death-carts, attended by 
men with veiled faces and holding cloths to their mouths, who rang 
doleful bells and cried in a ?oud and solemn voice, Bring out your 
dead!” The corpses put into these carts were buried by torchlight 
in great pits ; no service being performed over them ; all men being 
afraid to stay for a moment on the brink of the ghastly graves. In 
the general fear, children ran away from their parents, and parents 
from their children. Some who w^ere taken ill, died alone, and with- 
out any help. Some were stabbed or strangled by hired nurses who 
robbed them of all their money, and stole the very beds on which they 
lay. Some w^ent mad, dropped from the windows, ran through the 
streets, and in their pain and frenzy flung themselves into the river. 

These were not all the horrors of the time. The wicked and 
dissolute, in wild desperation, sat in the taverns singing roaring 
and were stricken as they drank, and went out and died. The 
?^^TfuI and superstitious persuaded themselves that they saw super- 
ibatural sights — burning swords in the sky, gigantic arms and darts. 
Others pretended that at nights vast crowds of ghosts walked round 
and round the dismal pits. One madman, naked, and carrying a 
brazier full of burning coals upon his head, stalked through the 
streets, crj'ing out that he was a Prophet, commissioned to denounce 
the vengeance of the Lord on wicked London. Another always went 
to and fro, exclaiming, “Yet forty days, and London shall be de- 
stroyed ! ” A third awoke the echoes in the dismal streets, by night 
and by day, and made the blood of the sick run cold, by calling out 
incessantly, in a deep hoarse voice, “ O, the great and dreadful God I” 

Through the months of July and August and September, the Great 
Plague raged more and more. Great fires were lighted in the streets, 
in the hope of stopping the infection ; but there was a plague of rain 
too, and it beat the fires out. At last, the winds which usually arise 
at that time of the year which is called the equinox, when day and 
night are of equal length all over the world, began to blow, and 
to purify the wretched town. The deaths began to decrease, the red 
crosses slowly to disappear, the fugitives to return, the shops to open, 
pale frightened faces to be seen in the streets. The Plague had 
been in every part of England, but in close and unwholesome London 
it had killed one hundred thousand people. 

All this time, the Merry Monarch was as merry as ever, and as 
worthless as ever. All this time, the debauched lords and gentlemen 
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and the shameless ladies danced and gamed and drank, and loved and 
hated one another, according to their merry ways. So little humanity 
did the government learn from the late affliction, that one of the first 
things the Parliament did when it met at Oxford (being as yet afraid 
to come to London), was to make a law, called the Five Mile Act, 
expressly directed against those poor ministers who, in the time of 
the Plague, had manfully come back to comfort the unhappy people. 
This infamous law, by forbidding them to teach in any school, or to 
come within five miles of any city, town, or village, doomed them to 
starvation and death. 

The fleet had been at sea, and healthy. The King of France was 
now in alliance with the Dutch, though his navy was chiefly emplo3’ed 
in looking on while the English and Dutch fought. The Dutch 
gained one victory ; and the English gained another and a greater ; 
and Prince Rupert, one of the English admirals, was out in the 
Channel one windy night, looking for the French Admiral, with the 
intention of giving him something more to do than he had had yet, 
when the gale increased to a storm, and blew him into Saint Helen’s. 
That night was the third of September, one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, and that wind fanned the Great Fire of London. 

It broke out at a baker’s shop near London Bridge, on the spot on 
which the Monument now stands as a remembrance of those raginlgf 
flames. It spread and spread, and burned and burned, for three days. 
The nights were lighter than the days ; in the day-time there wis 
an immense cloud of smoke, and in the night-time there was a 
great tower of fire mounting up into the sky, which lighted the 
whole country landscape for ten miles round. Showers of hot ashes 
rose into the air and fell on distant places ; flying sparks carried the 
conflagration to great distances, and kindled it in twenty new spots 
at a time ; church steeples fell down with tremendous crashes ; 
houses crumbled into cinders by the hundred and the thousand. 
The summer had been intensely hot and dry, the streets were very 
narrow, and the houses mostly built of wood and plaster. Nothing 
could stop the tremendous fire, but the want of more houses to burn ; 
nor did it stop until the whole way from the Tower to Temple Bar 
was a desert, composed of the ashes of thirteen thousand houses and 
eighty-nine churches. 

This was a terrible visitation at the time, and occasioned great loss 
and suffering to the two hundred thousand burnt-out people, who 
were obliged to lie in the fields under the open night sky, or in 
hastily made huts of mud and straw, while the lanes and roads were 
rendered impassable by carts which had broken down as they tried 
to save their goods. But the Fire was a great blessing to the City 
afterwards, for it arose from its ruins very much improved — built 
more regularly, more widely, more cleanly and carefully, and there- 
fore much more healthily. It might be far more healthy than it is, 
but there are some people in it still — even now, at this time, nearly 
two hundred years later — so selfish, so pig-headed, and so ignorant 
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tMt I doubt if even another Great Fire would warm them up to do 
their duty. 

The Catholics wore accused of having wilfully set London in 
flames : one poor Frenchman, who had been mad for years, even 
accused himself of having with his own hand fired the first house. 
There is no reasonable doubt, however, that the fire was accidental. 
An inscription on the Monument long attributed it to the Catholics ; 
but it is removed now, and was always a malicious and stupid un-s 
truth. 


Second Part 

That the Merry Monarch might be vei^ merry indeed, in the merry 
times when his people were suffering unaer pestilence and fire, he 
drank and gambled and flung away among his favourites the money 
which the Parliament had voted for the war. The consequence of 
this was that the stout-hearted English sailors were merrily starving 
of want, and dying in the streets ; while the Dutch, under their 
admirals De Witt and De Ruyter, came into the River Thames, and 
up the River Medway as far as Upnor, burned the guard-ships, 
silenced the weak batteries, and did what they would to the English 
coast for six whole weeks. Most of the English ships that could 
hkvje prevented them had neither powder nor shot on board ; in this 
merry re^n, public officers made themselves as merry as the King did 
with the public money ; and when it was entrusted to them to spend 
in national defences or preparations, they put it into their own pockets 
with the merriest grace in the world. 

Lord Clarendon had, by this time, run as long a course as is usually 
allotted to the unscrupulous ministers of bad kings. He was im- 
peached by his political opponents, but unsuccessfully. The King 
then commanded him to withdraw from England and retire to France, 
which he did, after defending himself in writing. He was no great 
loss at home, and died abroad son:>e seven years afterwards. 

There then came into power a ministry called the Cabal Ministry', 
because it was composed of Lord Clifford, the Earl of Arlington, 
the Duke of Buckingham (a great rascal, and the King’s most power- 
ful favourite), Lord Ashley, and the Duke of Lauderdale, c. a. b. a. l. 
As the French were making conquests in Flanders, the first Cabal 
proceeding was to make u treaty with the Dutch, for uniting with 
Spain to oppose the French. It was no sooner made than the Merr)’^ 
Monarch, who always wanted to get money without being accountable 
to a Parliament for his expenditure, apologised to the King of France 
for having had anything to do with it, and concluded a secret treaty 
with him, making himself his infamous pensioner to the amount of 
two millions of livres down, and three millions more a year; and 
engaging to desert that very Spain, to make war against those very 
Dutch, and to declare himself a Catholic when a convenient time 
should arrive. This religious king had lately been crying to his 
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CatWyifa^ the subject of his strong* desire to be a Catholic j 

and now he menify included this treasonable conspiracy against the 
country he governed, by "undertaking to become one as soon as he 
safely could. For all of which, though he had had ten merry heads 
instead of one, he richly deserved ta#Dse them by the headsman’s axe. 

As his one merry head might have been far from safe, if these 
things had been known, they were kept very quiet, and war was 
declared by France and England against the Dutch. But, a very 
uncommon man, afterwards most important to English history and to 
the religion and liberty of this land, arose among them, and for many 
long years defeated the whole projects of France. This was William 
OF Nassau, Prince of Orange, son of the last Prince of Orange of the 
same name, who married the daughter of Charles the First of England. 
He was a young man at this time, only just of age ; but he was brave, 
cool, intrepid, and wise.. His father had been so detested that, upon 
his death, the Dutch had abolished the authority to which this son 
would have otherwise succeeded (Stadtholder it was called), and 
placed the chief power in the hands of John de Witt, who educated 
this young prince. Now, the Prince became very popular, and John 
de Wilt’s brother Cornelius was sentenced to banishment on a false 
accusation of conspiring to kill him. John went to the prison where 
he was, to take him away to exile, in his coach ; and a great mob 
collected on the occasion, then and there cruelly murdered both'^^ 
brothers. This left the government in the hands of the Prince, who 
was really the choice of the nation ; and from this time he exercised 
it with the greatest vigour, against the whole power of France, under 
its famous generals CondiS and Turenne, and in support of the 
Protestant religion. It was full seven years before this war ended in 
a treaty of peace made at Nimeguen, and its details would occupy a 
very considerable space. It is enough to say that William of Orange 
established a famous character with the whole world ; and that the 
Merry Monarch, adding to and improving on his former baseness, 
bound himself to do everything the King of France liked, and 
nothing the King of France did not like, for a pension of one hundred 
thousand pounds a year, which was afterwards doubled. Besides this, 
the King of France, by means of his corrupt ambassador — who wrote 
accounts of his proceedings in England, which are not always to be 
believed, I think — bought our English members of Parliament, as he 
wanted them. So, in point of fact, during a considerable portion of 
this merry reign, the King of France was the real King of this 
country. 

But there was a better time to come, and it was to come (though his 
royal uncle little thought so) through that very William, Prince of 
Orange. He came over to England, saw Mary, the elder daughter of 
the Duke of York, and married her. We shall see by-and-by what 
came of that marriage, and why it is never to be forgotten. 

This daughter was a Protestant, but her mother died a Catholic. 
She and her sister Anne, also a Protestant, were the only survi^rs of 
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eight children. Anne afterwards married George, Prince oe Den* 
mark, brother to the king of that country. 

Lest you should do the Merry Monarch the injustice of supposing 
that he was even good-humoured (except when he had everything his 
own way), or that he was high-spirited and honourable, I will mention 
here what was done to a member of the House of Commons, Sir John 
Coventry. He made a remark in a debate about taxing the theatres, 
which gave the King offence. The King agreed with his illegitimate 
son, who had been born abroad, and whom he had made Duke of 
Monmouth, to take the following merry vengeance. To waylay him 
at night, fifteen armed men to one, and to slit his nose with a penknife. 
Like master, like man. The King’s favourite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was strongly suspected of setting 01 an assassin to murder the 
Duke of Ormond as he was returnin ^ home from a dinner ; and that 
Duke’s spirited son. Lord Ossory, was so persuaded of his guilt, that 
he said to him at Court, even as he stood beside the King, “My lord, 
I know very well that you are at the bottom of their late attempt upon 
my father. But I give you warning, if he ever come to a violent end, 
his blood shall be upon you, and whenever 1 meet you I will pistol 
you ! I will do so, though I find you standing behind the King’s 
chair ; and I tell you this in his Majesty’s presence, that you may be 
quite sure of my doing what I threaten.” Those were merry times 
indeed. 

There was a fellow named Blood, who was seized for making, with 
two companions, an audacious attempt to steal the crown, the globe, 
and sceptre, from the place where the jewels were kept in the Tower. 
This robber, who was a swaggering ruffian, being taken, declared that 
he was the man who had endeavoured to kill the Duke of Ormond, 
and that he had meant to kill the King too, but was overawed by the 
majesty of his appearance, when he might otherwise have done it, as 
he was bathing at Battersea. The King being but an ill-looking 
fellow, I don’t believe a word of this. Whether he was flattered, or 
whether he knew that Buckingham had really set Blood on to murder 
the Duke, is uncertain. But it is quite certain that he pardoned this 
thief, gave him an estate of five hundred a year in Ireland (which had 
had the honour of giving him birth), and presented him at Court to 
the debauched lords and the shameless ladies, who made a great deal 
of him — as I have no doubt they would have made of the Devil him- 
self, if the King had introduced him. 

Infamously pensioned as he was, the King still wanted money, and 
consequently was obliged to call Parliaments. In these, the great 
object of the Protestants was to thwart the Catholic Duke of York, 
who married a second time ; his new wife being a young lady only 
fifteen years old, the Catholic sister of the Duke of Modena. In this 
they were seconded by the Protestant Dissenters, though to their own 
disadvantage ; since, to exclude Catholics from power, they were even 
willing to exclude themselves. The King’s object was to pretend to 
be a Protestant, while he was really a Catholic; to swear to the 
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bishops ttat he was devoutly attached to the English Church,, while 
he knew lie had bargained it away to the King of France ; and by 
cheating and deceiving them, and all who were attached to royalty, to 
become despotic and be powerful enough to confess what a rascal he 
was. Meantimei'^^fae King of France, knowing his merry pensioner 
well, intrigued with the King’s opponents in Parliament, as well as 
with the King and his friends. 

The fears that the country had of the Catholic religion being 
restored, if the Duke of York should come to the throne, and the low 
cunning of the King in pretending to share their alarms, led to some 
very terrible results. A certain Dr. Tonge, a dull clergyman in the 
City, fell into the hands of a certain Titus Oates, a most infamous 
character, who pretended to have acquired among the Jesuits abroad 
a knowledge of a great plot for the murder of the King, and the re- 
establishment of the. Catholic religion. Titus Oates, being produced 
by this unlucky Dr. Tonge and solemnly examined before the council, 
contradicted himself in a thousand ways, told the most ridiculous and 
improbable stories, and implicated Coleman, the Secretary of the 
Duchess of York. Now, although what he charged against Coleman 
was not true, and although you and I know very well that the 
dangerous Catholic plot was that one with the King of France €» 
which the Merry Monarch was himself the head, there happened to 
be found among Coleman’s papers, some letters, ia which he did 
praise the days of Bloody Queen Mary, and abuse the Protestant 
religion. This was great good fortune for Titus, as it seemed to 
confirm him ; but better still was in store. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
the magistrate who had first examined him, being unexpectedly found 
dead near Primrose Hill, was confidently believed to have been killed 
by the Catholics. I think there is no doubt that he had been 
melancholy mad, and that he killed himself ; but he had a great 
Protestant funeral, and Titus was called the Saver of the Nation, and 
received a pension of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

As soon as Oates’s wickedness had met with this success, up started 
another villain, named William Bedloe, who, attracted by a reward 
of five hundred pounds offered for the apprehension of the murderers 
of Godfrey, came forward and charged two Jesuits and some other 
persons with having committed it at the Queen’s desire. Oates, going 
into partnership with this new informer, had the audacity to accuse 
the poor Queen herself of high -treason. Then appeared a thjird 
informer, as bad as either of the two, and accused a Catholic b&ttk^ 
named Stayley of having said that the King was the greatest rogue 
in the world (which would not have been far from the truth), and that 
he would kill him with his own hand. This banker, being at once 
tried and executed, Coleman and two others were tried and executed. 
Then, a miserable wretch named Prance, a Catholic silversmith, 
being accused by Bedloe, was tortured into confessing that he had 
taken part in Godfrey’s murder, and into accusing three other men 
of having committed it. Then, five Jesuits were accused by Oates, 
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Bi^!oe, and Prance tog^ether, and were all found guilty, and executed 
on the same kind of contradictory and absurd evidence. The Queen’s 
fdiysidan and three monks were next put on their trial ; but Oates 
and Bedloe had for the time gone far enough, and these four were 
acquitted. The public mind, however, was so full of a Catholic plot, 
and so strong against the Duke of York, that James consented to obey 
a written order from his brother, and to go with his family to Brussels, 
provided that his rights should never be sacrificed in his absence to 
the' Duke of Monmouth. 1 he House of Commons, not satisfied w 1th 
this as the King hoped, passed a bill to exclude the Duke from ever 
succeeding to the throne. In return, the King dissolved the Parlia- 
ment. He had deserted his old favouriie the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was nOw in the opposition. 

To give any sufficient idea of the miseries of Scotland in this merry 
mgn, would occupy a hundred pages. Because the people would not 
bishops, and were resolved to stand by their solemn League and 
Covenant, such cruelties were inflicted upon them as make the blood 
nm cold. Ferocious dragoons galloped through the countr)’^ to punish 
the peasants for deserting the churches ; sons w^ere hanged up at their 
fathei^* doors for refusing to disclose where their fathers were con- 
cealed ; wives were tortured to death for not betraying their husbands ; 
people were taken out of their fields and gardens, and shot on the 
public roads without trial ; lighted matches w-ere tied to the fingers of 
prisoners, and a most horrible torment called the Boot was invented, 
and constantly applied, which ground and mashed the victims' legs 
with iron wedges. Witnesses w'ere tortured as well as prisoners. All 
the prisons were full ; all the gibbets were heavy wdth bodies ; murder 
and plunder devastated the whole country. In spite of all, the 
Covenanters were by no means to be dragged into the churches, and 
persisted in worshipping God as they thought right. A body of 
ferocious Highlanders, turned upon them from the mountains of their 
own country, had no greater effect than the English dragoons under 
Grahamb of Claverhouse, the most cruel and rapacious of all their 
enemies, whose name will ever be cursed through the length and 
breadth of Scotland. Archbishop Sharp had ever aided and abetted 
all these outrages. But he fell at last ; for, when the injuries of the 
Scottish people were at their height, he was seen, in his coach-and- 
six coming across a moor, by a body of men, headed by one John 
Balfour, who were waiting for another of their oppressors. Upon 
this they cried out that Heaven had delivered him into their hands, 
and kilted him with many wounds. If ever a man deserved such a 
dedth, I think Archbishop Sharp did. 

It made a great noise directly, and the Merry Monarch — strongly 
suspected of having goaded the Scottish people on, that he might 
have an excuse for a greater army than the Parliament were willing 
to give him — sent down his son, the Duke of Monmouth, as com- 
iiiaiider4n*chief, with instructions to attack the Scottish rebels, of 
Whigs as they were called, whenever he came up with them. Marching 
(m 831) AO a 
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with ten thousand men from Edinburgh, he found them, in number 
four or five thousand, drawn up at Bothwell Bridge, by the Clyde* 
They were soon dispersed ; and Monmouth showed a more humane 
character towards them, tlian he had shown towards that Member 
of Parliament whose nose he had caused to be slit with a penknifo. 
But the Duke of Lauderdale was their bitter foe, and sent Claverhouse 
to finish them. 

As the Duke of York became more and more unpopular, the Duke 
of Monmouth became more and more popular. It would have been 
decent in the latter not to have voted in favour of the renewed bill for 
the exclusion of James from the throne ; but he did so, much to the 
King’s amusement, who used to sit in the House of Lords by the fire* 
hearing the debates, which he said were as good as a play, 

House of Commons passed the bill by a large majority, and It #k$ 
carried up to the House of Lords by Lord Russell, one of the best 
of the leaders on the Protestant side. It was rejected there, chi^j^ 
because the bishops helped the King to get rid of it ; and the fear of 
Catholic plots revived again. There had been another got up, by a 
fellow out of Newgate, named Dangerfield, which is more famous 
than it deserves to be, under the name of the Meal-Tub Plot. This 
jail-bird having been got out of Newgate by a Mrs. Cellisr, a 
Catholic nurse, had turned Catholic himself, and pretended that he 
knew of a plot among the Presbyterians against the King’s life. This 
was very pleasant to the Duke of York, who hated the Presbyterians, 
who returned the compliment. He gave Dangerfield twenty guineas, 
and sent him to the King his brother. But Dangerfield, breaking 
down altogether in his charge, and being sent back to Newgate, almost 
astonished the Duke out of his five senses by suddenly swearing that 
the Catholic nurse had put that false design into his head, and that 
what he really knew about was a Catholic plot against the King ; 
the evidence of which would be found in some papers, concealed in 
a meal-tub in Mrs. Cellier’s house. There they were, of course — for 
he had put them there himself — and so the tub gave the name to the 
plot. But the nurse was acquitted on her trial, and it came to 
nothing. 

Lord Ashley, of the Cabal, was now Lord Shaftesbury, and was 
strong against the succession of the Duke of York. The House of 
Commons, aggravated to the utmost extent, as we may well suppose, 
by suspicions of the King’s conspiracy with the King of France, made 
a desperate point of the exclusion still, and were bitter against the 
Catholics generally. So unjustly bitter were they, I grieve to say, 
that they impeached the venerable Lord Stafford, a Catholic nobleman 
seventy years old, of a design to kill the King. The witnesses were 
that atrocious Oates and two other birds of the same feather. He was 
found guilty, on evidence quite as foolish as it was folse, and was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, The people were opposed to him when he 
first appeared upon the scaffold ; but, ^when he had addressed them 
and shoi^m them how innocent he was and how wickedly he was sent 
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tln^. ilicir b^ter nature waa and they said, “We believe 

you. my Lord. God bless you, my Lord ! ” 

1 he House of Commons rcfu^ to let the King have any money 
until he should consent to the Exclusion Bill ; but, as he could get it 
and did get it from his master the King of France, he could afford to 
hold them very C%ap. He called a Parliament at Oxford, to which 
he went down with a great show of being armed and protected as if 
he were in danger of his life, and to which the opposition members 
also went armed and protected, alleging that they were in fear of the" 
Papists, who were numerous among the King’s guards. However, 
they went on with the Exclusion Bill, and were so earnest upon it 
that they would have earned it again, if the King had not popped his 
crown and state robes into a sedan-chair, bundled himself into it along 
with them, hurried down to the chan.oer whe^-e the House of Lords 
met, and dissolved the Parliament. After which he scampered home, 
and the members of Parliament scampered home too, as fast as their 
legs could carry them. 

The Duke of York, then residing in Scotland, had, under the law’ 
which excluded Catholics from public trust, no right whatever to 
public employment. Nevertheless, he w^as openly employed as the 
King’s representative in Scotland, and there gratified his sullen and 
cruel nature to his heart’s content by directing the dreadful cruelties 
against the Covenanters. There w’ere tw^o minister^ named Cargill 
and Cameron who had escaped from the battle of Bothw^ell Bridge, 
And who returned to Scotland, and raised the miserable but still brave 
and unsub<^ped Covenanters afresh, under the name of Cameronians. 
As Cameron publicly posted a declaration that the King was a for- 
sworn tyrant, no mercy was showm to his unhappy followers after he 
was slain in battle. The Duke of York, who was particularly fond of 
the Boot and derived great pleasure from having it applied, offered 
their lives to some of these people, if they would cry on the scaffold 
“ God save the King !” But their relations, friends, and countiy^men 
had been so barbarously tortured and murdered in this merry reign, 
that they preferred to die. and did die. The Duke then obtained his 
merry brother’s permission to hold a Parliament in Scotland, which 
first, with most shameless deceit, confirmed the laws for securing the 
Protestant religion against Popery, and then declared that nothing 
must or should prevent the succession of the Popish Duke. After 
this double-faced beginning, it established an oath wdiich no human 
being could understand, but which everybody was to take, as a proof 
that his religion was the lawful religion. The Earl of Argyle, taking 
it with the explanation that he did not consider it to prevent him 
from favouring any alteration either in the Church or State wdiich 
was not inconsistent wdth the Protestant religion or w^ith his loyalty, 
was tried for high treason before a Scottish jury of w hich the Marquis 
OF Montrose was foreman, and was found guilty. He escaped the 
scaffold, for that time, by getting away, in the disguise of a page, in 
the train of his daughter. Lady Sophia Lindsay. It was absolutely 
(ltf83 . 40^2 
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proposed, /fey certain members of the Scottish Courtdl, that tliis lady 
should be whipped through the streets of Edinburgh. But this was 
too much even for the Duke, who had the manliness then (he had very 
little at most times) to remark that Englishmen were not accustomed 
to treat ladies in that manner. In those merry times nothing could 
equal the brutal servility of the Scottish fawners, but the conduct of 
similar degraded beings in England. 

After the settlement of these little affairs, the Duke returned to 
England, and soon resumed his place at the Council, and his office of 
High Admiral — all this by his brother’s favour, and in open defiance 
of the law. It would have been no loss to the country', if he had been 
drowned when his ship, in going to Scotland to fetch his family, struck 
on a sand-bank, and was lost with two hundred souls on board. But 
he escaped in a boat with some friends ; and the sailors were so brave 
and unselfish, that„ when they saw him rowing away, they gave three 
cheers, while they themselves were going down for ever. 

The Merry Monarch, having got rid of his Parliament, went to 
work to make himself despotic, wdth all speed. Having had the 
villainy to order the execution of Oliver Plunket, Bishop op Armagh, 
falsely accused of a plot to establish Popery^ in that country' by means 
of a French army — the very thing this royal traitor was himself 
trying to do at home — and having tried to ruin Lord Shaftesbury, 
and failed, he turned his hand to controlling the corporations all 
over the country ; because, if he could only do that, he could get what 
juries he chose to bring in perjured verdicts, and could get what 
members he chose returned to Parliament. These merry times pro- 
duced, and made Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, a drunken 
ruffian of the name of Jeffreys ; a red-faced swollen bloated horrible 
creature with a bullying roaring voice, and a more savage nature 
perhaps than was ever lodged in any human breast. This monster 
was the Merry Monarch’s especial favourite, and he testified his 
admiration of him by giving him a ring from his own finger, which 
the people used to call Judge Jeffreys’s Blood-stone. Him the King 
employed to go about and bully the corporations, beginning with 
London ; or, as Jeffreys himself elegantly called it, “to give them a 
lick with the rough side of his tongue.” And he did it so thoroughly, 
that they soon became the basest and most sycophantic bodies in the 
kingdom — except the University of Oxford, which, in that respect, was 
quite pre-eminent and unapproachable. 

Lord Shaftesbury (who died soon after the King’s failure against 
him), Lord William Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Howard, 
Lord Jersey, Algernon Sidney, John Hampden (grandson of the 
great Hampden), and some others, used to hold a council together 
after the dissolution of the Parliament, arranging what it might be 
necessary to do, if the King carried his Popish plot to the utmost 
height. Lord Shaftesbury having been much the most violent of this 
party, brought two violent men into^their secrets — Rumsey, who had 
been a soldier in the Republican army ; and West, a lawj^er. These 
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tim toew an oW of Cromwell’s, called Rumbold, who had 

a maltster’s widow, and so had come into possession of a 
solitary dwelling called the Rye House, near Hoddesdon , in Hertford- 
shire. Rumbold said to them what a capital place this house of his 
would be from which to shoot at the King, who often passed there 
i^uing to and fro from Newmarket. They liked the idea, and enter- 
tained it. But one of their body gave information ; and they, together 
with Shepherd, a wine merchant, Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, 
Lord Essex, Lord Howard and Hampden, were all arrested. 

Lord Russell might have easily escaped, but scorned to do so, being 
innocent of any wrong ; Lord Essex might have easily escaped, but 
scorned to do so, lest his flight should prejudice Lord Russell. But 
it weighed upon his mind that he had ' into ineir council, 

Lord Howard — who now turned a it ‘serable. traitor— against " great 
dislike Lord Russell had always had of him. He could not bear the 
reflection, and destroyed himself before Lord Russeh w^as brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

He knew very well that he had nothing to hope, having always been 
manful in the Protestant cause against the two false brothers, the one 
on the throne, and the other standing next to it. He had a wife, one 
of the noblest and best of women, who acted as his secretary on his 
trial, who comforted him in his prison, who supped with him on the 
night before he died, and whose love and virtue and devotion have 
made her name imperishable. Of course, he was found guilty, and 
was sentenced to be beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, not many yards 
from his own house. When he had parted from his children on the 
evening before his death, his wife atiJl stayed with him until ten 
o’clock at night ; and when their linal separation in this world was 
over, and he had kissed her many times, he still sat for a long while 
in his prison talking of her goodness. Hearing the rain fall fast at 
that time, he calmly said, “ Such a rain to-morrow will spoil a great 
show, which is a dull thing on a rainy day.” At midnight he went 
to bed, and slept till four ; even when his servant called him, he fell 
asleep again while his clothes were being made ready. He rode to 
the scaffold in his own carriage, attended by two famous clergymen, 
Tillotson and Burnet, and sang a psalm to himself very softly, as 
he went along. He was as quiet and as steady as if he had been 
going out for an ordinary ride. After saying that he was surprised 
to see so great a crowd, he laid down his head upon the block, as if 
upon the pillow of his bed, and had it struck off at the second blow. 
His noble wife was busy for him even then ; for that true-hearted 
lady printed and widely circulated his last words, of w^hich he had 
given her a copy. They made the blood of all the honest men in 
England boil. 

The University of Oxford distinguished itself on the very same day 
by pretending to believe that the accusation against Lord Russell was 
true, and by calling the King, in a written paper, the Breath of their 
Nostrils and the Anointed of the Lord. This paper the Parliament 
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afterwards caused to be burned by the common hangman ; whi^^h J 
am soriy fer, as 1 wish it had been framed and glazed and hung up 
in some public place, as a monument of baseness for the scorn of 
mankind. 

Next, came the trial of Algernon Sidney, at which Jeffreys presided, 
like a great crimson toad, sweltering and swelling with rage. ** I 
pray God, Mr. Sidney,” said this Chief Justice of a merry reign, after 
passing sentence, “to work in you a temper fit to go to the other 
world, for I see 3'ou are not fit for this.” “ M}' lord,” said the 
prisoner, composedly holding out his arm, “ feel my pulse, and see 
if I be disordered. I thank Heaven I never was in better temper 
than I am now.” Algernon Sidney was executed on Tower Hill, on 
the seventh of December, one thousand six hundred and eighty-three. 
He died a hero, and died, in his own words, “ for that good old cause 
in w’hich he had been engaged from his youth, and for which God 
had so often and so wonderfully^ declared himself.” 

The Duke of Monmouth had been making his uncle, the Duke of 
York, very jealous, by going about the country in a roy^al sort of way, 
playing at the people’s games, becoming godfather to their children, 
and even touching for the King’s evil, or stroking the faces of the 
sick to cure them — though, for the matter of that, I should say he 
did them about as much good as any crowned king could have done. 
His father had got him to write a letter, confessing his having had 
a part in the conspiracy, for which Lord Russell had been beheaded ; 
but he was ever a weak man, and as soon as he had written it, he ^as 
ashamed of it and got it back again. For this, he was banished to 
the Netherlands ; but he soon returned and had an interview with 
his father, unknown to his uncle. It would seem that he was coming 
into the Merry Monarch’s favour again, and that the Duke of York 
was sliding out of it, when Death appeared to the merry' galleries at 
Whitehall, and astonished the debauched lords and gentlemen, and 
the shameless ladies, very considerably. 

On Monday, the second of February, one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five, the merry pensioner and servant of the King of France 
fell down in a fit of apoplexy. By the W’ednesday his case was hope- 
less, and on the Thursday he was told so. As he made a difficulty 
about taking the sacrament from the Protestant Bishop of Bath, the 
Duke of York got all who were present away from the bed, and asked 
his brother, in a whisper, if he should send for a Catholic priest? 
The King replied, “For God’s sake, brother, do!” The Duke 
smuggled in, up the back stairs, disguised in a wig and gown, a 
priest named Huddleston, who had saved the King’s life after the 
battle of Worcester : telling him that this worthy man in the wig 
had once saved his body, and was now come to save his soul, 

I'he Merry Monarch lived through that night, and died before 
noon on the next day, which was Friday, the sixth. Two of the last 
things he said were of a human sort, and your remembrance will give 
him the full benefit of them. When the Queen sent^to say she was 
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too unwell to attend him and to ask his pardon, he said, '* Alas ’ poor 
woman, ske beg my pardon I I beg hers with all my heart. Take 
back that answer to her.” And he also said, in reference to Kell 
Gwyn, Do not let poor Nelly starve.” 

He died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
his reign. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

ENGLAND UNDE^ JAMES SECOND 

King James the Second was a in'!?! so very disagreeable, thut even 
the best of historians has favoured his brother Charles, as becoming, 
by comparison, quite a pleasant character. The one object of his 
short reign was to re-establish the Catholic L eligion in England ; and 
this he doggedly pursued with such a stupid obstinacy, that his 
career very soon came to a close. 

The first thing he did was to assure his council that he would 
make it his endeavour to preserve the Government, both in Church 
and State, as it was by law established ; and that he would always 
take care to defend and support the Church. Great public acclama- 
tions were raised over this fair speech, and a great deal was said, 
from the pulpits and elsewhere, about the word of a King which was 
never broken, by credulous people who little supposed that he had 
formed a secret council for Catholic affairs, of which a mischievous 
Jesuit, called Father Petre, was one of the chief members. With 
tears of joy in his eyes, he received, as the beginning of hts pension 
from the King of France, five hundred thousand livres ; yet, with a 
mixture of meanness and arrogance that belonged to his contemptible 
character, he was always jealous of making some show of being inde- 
pendent of the King of France, while he pocketed his money. As — 
notwithstanding his publishing two papers in favour of Popery (and 
not likely to do it much service, I should think) v^ritten by the 
King, his brother, and found in his strong-box ; and his open display 
of himself attending mass — the Parliament was very obsequious, and 
granted him a large sum of money, he began his reign with a belief 
that he could do what he pleased, and with a determination to do it. 

Before we proceed to its principal events, let us dispose of Titus 
Oates. He was tried for perjury, a fortnight after the coronation, 
and besides being very heavily fined, was sentenced to stand twice 
in the pillory, to ^ whipped from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and 
from Neji^gate to Tyburn two days afte»“wards, and to stand in the 
pillory five times a year as long as he lived. This fearful sentence 
was actually inflicted on the rascal. Being unable to stand after his 
first flogging, he was dragged on a sledge from Newgate to Tyburn, 
and flogged as^e was drawn along. He was so strong a villain that 
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he did not die under the torture, but lived to be afterwards pardoned 
and rewarded, though not to be ever believed in any more. Danger- 
field, the only other one of that crew left alive, was not so fortunate. 
He was almost killed by a whipping from Newgate to Tyburn, and, 
as if that were not punishment enough, a ferocious barrister of Gtay’s 
Inn gave him a poke in the eye with his cane, which caused his 
death ; for which the ferocious barrister was deservedly tried and 
executed. 

As soon as James was on the throne, Argyle and Monmouth went 
from Brussels to Rotterdam, and attended a meeting of Scottish 
exiles held there, to concert measures for a rising in England. It 
was agreed that Argyle should effect a landing in Scotland, and 
Monmouth in England ; and that two Englishmen should be sent 
with Argyle to be in his confidence, and two Scotchmen with the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

Argyle was the first to act upon this contract. But, two of his 
men being taken prisoners at the Orkney Islands, the Government 
became aware of his intention, and was able to act against him with 
such vigour as to prevent his raising more than two or three thousand 
Highlanders, although he sent a fiery cross, by trusty messengers, 
from clan to clan and from glen to glen, as the custom then was 
when those wild people were to be excited by their chiefs. As he 
was moving towards Glasgow with his small force, he was betrayed 
by some of his followers, taken, and carried, with his hands ded 
behind his back, to his old prison in Edinburgh Castle. James 
ordered him to be executed, on his old shamefully unjust sentence, 
within three days ; and he appears to have been anxious that his I^gs 
should have been pounded with his old favourite the boot. However, 
the boot was not applied ; he was simply beheaded, and his head was 
set upon the top of Edinburgh Jail. One of those Englishmen who 
had been assigned to him was that old soldier Rumbold, the master 
of the Rye House. He was sorely wounded, and within a week after 
Argyle had suffered with great courage, was brought up for trial, lest 
he should die and disappoint the King. He, too, was executed, after 
defending himself with great spirit, and saying that he did not 
believe that God had made the greater part of mankind to carry 
saddles on their backs and bridles in their mouths, and to be ridden 
by a few, booted and spurred for the purpose — in which I thoroughly 
agree with Rumbold. 

The Duke of Monmouth, partly through being detained and partly 
through idling his time away, was five or six weeks behind his friend 
when he landed at Lyme, in Dorset : having at his right hand an 
unlucky nobleman called Lord Grey of Werk, who of himself would 
have ruined a far more promising expedition. He immediately set 
up his standard in the market-place, and proclaimed the King a tyrant, 
and a Popish usurper, and I know not what else ; charging him, not 
only with what he had done, which was bad enough, but with what 
neither he nor anybody else had done, such as setting "lire to London, 
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mill the late King. Raising some four thousand men by 

these means, he marched on to Taunton, where there were many 
Protestant dissenters who were strongly opposed to Hie Catholics. 
Here, both the rich and poor turned out to receive him, ladies waved 
a welcome to him from all the windows as he passed along the streets, 
flowers were strewn in his way, and every compliment and honour 
that could be devised was showered upon him Among the rest, 
twenty young ladies came fonvard, in their best clothes, and in their 
brightest beauty, and gave him a Bible ornamented with their own 
fair hands, together with other presents. 

Encouraged by this homage, tie proclaimed himseK King, and went 
on to Bridgewater. But, heie the Government tioops, under the 
Earl of Feversham, were close at hand , and he was so dispirited at 
finding that he made but few powi ful friends after ail, tha^ it was 
a question whether he should disband his army and endeavour to 
escape. It was resolved, at the instance of that unlucky Lord Grey, 
to make a night attack on the King’s army, it lay encamped on the 
edge of a morass called Sedgemoor. The horsemen were commanded 
by the same unlucky lord, who was not a brave man. He gave up 
the battle almost at the first obstacle — which was a deep drain ; and 
although the poor countrymen, who had turned out for Monmouth, 
fought bravely with scythes, poles, pitchforks, and such poor weapons 
as they had, they were soon dispersed by the trained soldiers, and fled 
in all directions. When the Duke of Monmouth himself fled, was 
not known in the confusion ; but the unlucky Lord Grey was taken 
early next day, and then another of the party was taken, w'ho con- 
fessed that he had parted from the Duke only four hours before. 
Strict search being made, he was found disguised as a peasant, hidden 
in a ditch under fern and nettles, with a few peas in his pocket which 
he had gathered in the fields to eat. The only other articles he had 
upon him were a few papers and little books : one of the latter being 
a strange jumble, in his own writing, of charms, songs, recipes, and 
prayers. He w^as completely broken. He wrote a miserable letter to 
the King, beseeching and entreating to be allowed to see him. When 
he was taken to London, and conveyed bound into the King’s presence, 
he crawled to him on his knees, and made a most degrading exhibition. 
As James never forgave or relented towards anybody, he was not 
likely to soften towards the issuer of the Lyme proclamation, so he 
told the suppliant to prep^iie foi death. 

On the fifteenth of July, one thousand six hundred and eighty-five, 
this unfortunate favourite of the people was brought out to die on 
Tower Hill. The crowd was immense, and the tops of all the houses 
were covered with gazers. He had seen his wife, the daughter of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, in the Tower, and had talked much of a lady 
whom he loved far better — the Lady Haj^riet Wentworth — who was 
one of the last persons he remembered in this life. Before laying down 
his head upon the block he felt the edge of the axe, and told the 
executioner that he feared it was not sharp enough, and that the axe 
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was not heavy enough. On the executioner replying that it was of 
the proper kind» the Duke said, ** 1 pray you have a care, and do not 
use me so awkwardly as you used my Lord Russell.” The exe- 
cutioner^ made nervous by this, and trembling, struck once and 
merely gashed him in the neck. Upon this, the Duke of Monmouth 
raised his head and looked the man reproachfully in the face. Then 
he struck twice, and then thrice, and then threw down the axe, and 
cried out in a voice of horror that he could not finish that work. 
The sheriffs, however, threatening him with what should be done to 
himself if he did not, he took it up again and struck a fourth time 
and a fifth time. Then the wretched head at last fell off, and James, 
Duke of Monmouth, was dead, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
Me was a showy graceful man, with many popular qualities, and had 
found much favour in the open hearts of the English. 

The atrocities, committed by the Government, which followed this 
Monmouth rebellion, form the blackest and most lamentable page in 
English history. The poor peasants, having been dispersed with 
great loss, and their leaders having been taken, one would think that 
the implacable King might have been satisfied. But no ; he let loose 
upon them, among other intolerable monsters, a Colonel Kirk, who 
had served against the Moors, and whose soldiers — called by the 
people Kirk’s lambs, because they bore a Iamb upon their flag, as the 
emblem of Christianity — were worthy of their leader. The atrocitks 
committed by these demons in human shape are far too horrible to 
be related here. It is enough to say, that besides most ruthlessly 
murdering and robbing them, and ruining them by making them buy 
their pardons at the price of all they possessed, it was one of Kirk’s 
favourite amusements, as he and his officers sat drinking after dinner, 
and toasting the King, to have batches of prisoners hanged outside 
the windows for the company’s diversion ; and that when their feet 
quivered in the convulsions of death, he used to swear that they 
should have music to their dancing, and would order the drums to 
beat and the trumpets to play. The detestable King informed him, 
as an acknowledgment of these services, that he was “very well 
satisfied with his proceedings.” But the King’s great delight was in 
the proceedings of Jeffreys, now a peer, who went down into the west, 
with four other judges, to try persons accused of having had any 
share in the rebellion. The King pleasantly called this “Jeffreys’s 
campaign.” The people down in that part of the countr)' remember 
it to this day as The Bloody Assize. 

It began at Winchester, where a poor deaf old lady, Mrs. Alicia 
Lisle, the widow of one of the judges of Charles the First (who had 
been murdered abroad by some Royalist assassins), was charged with 
having given shelter in her house to two fugitives from Sedgemoor. 
Three times the jury refused to find her guilty, until Jeffreys buHied 
and frightened them into that false verdict. When he had extorted 
it from them, he said, “ Gentlemen, if I had been one of you, and she 
had been my own mother, I would have found her guilty ” ; — as I 
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dare say he would. He sentenced her to be burned alive, that very 
afternoon. The clergy of the cathedral and some others interfered in 
her favour, and she was beheaded within a week. As a high made of 
his approbation, the King made Jeffreys Lord Chancellor ; and he 
th^ went on to Dorchester, to Exeter, to Taunton, and to Wells. It 
is astonishing, when we read of the enormous injustice and barbarity 
of this beast, to know that no one struck him dead on the judgment- 
seat. It was enough for any man or woman to be accused by an 
enemy, before Jeffreys, to be found guilt> of high treason. One man 
who pleaded not guilty, he ordered to be taken out of court upon the 
instant, and hanged ; and this so terrified the prisoners in general 
that tliey mostly pleaded guilty at once. At Dorchester alone, in the 
course of a few days, Jeffreys hanged eighty people ; besides whipping, 
transporting, imprisoning, and selHi.g as slaves, great numbers. He 
executed, in all, two hundred and fifty, or three hundred. 

These executions took place, among the neighbours and friends of 
the sentenced, in thirty-six towms and villages. Their bodies were 
mangled, steeped in caldrons of boiling pitch and tar, and hung up by 
the roadsides, in the streets, over the very churches. The sight and 
smell of heads and limbs, the hissing and bubbling of the infernal 
caldrons, and the tears and terrors of the people, were dreadful beyond 
all description. One rustic, w^ho was forced to steep the remains in 
the black pot, was ever afterwards called Tom Boilman.” The 
hangman has ever since been called Jack Ketch, because a man of 
that name went hanging and hanging, all day long, in the train of 
Jeffreys. You will hear much of the horrors of the great Ftench 
Revolution, Many and terrible they were, there is no doubt ; but I 
know of nothing worse, done by the maddened people of France in 
that awful time, than was done by the highest judge in England, wdth 
the express approval of the King of England, in The Bloody Assize. 

Nor was even this all. Jeffreys was as fond of money for himself 
as of misery for others, and he sold pardons wholesale to fill his 
pockets. The King ordered, at cne time, a thousand prisoners to be 
given to certain of his favourites, in order that they might bargain 
with them for their pardons. The young ladies of Taunton who had 
presented the Bible, were bestowed upon the maids of honour at 
court ; and those precious ladies made very hard bargains with them 
indeed. When The Bloody Assize was at its most dismal height, the 
King was diverting hiniself with horse-races in the very place where 
Mrs. Lisle had been executed. When Jeffreys had done his worst, 
and came horde again, he was particularly complimented in the Royal 
Gazette ; and when the King heard that through drunkenness and 
raging he was very ill, his odious Majesty remarked that such another 
man could not easily be found in England. Besides all this, a former 
sheriff of London, named Cornish, was hanged within sight of his own 
house, after an abominably conducted trial, for having had a share in 
the Rye House Plot, on evidence given by Rumsey, which that villain 
was obliged to confess was directly opposed to the evidence he had 
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given on the tnaf of Lord Russell. And on the very same day^ a 
worthy widow, named Elizabeth Gaunt, was burnt alive at Tyburn, 
for having sheltered a wretch who himself gave evidence against her. 
She settled the fuel about herself with her own hands, so that the 
flames should reach her quickly ; and nobly said, with her last breath, 
that she had obeyed the sacred command of God, to give refuge to the 
outcast, and not to betray the wanderer. 

After all this lianging, beheading, burning, boiling, mutilating, 
exposing, robbing, transporting, and selling into slavery, of his un- 
happy subjects, the King not unnaturally thought that he could do 
whatever he would. So he went to work to change the religion of 
the country with all possible speed ; and what he did was this. 

‘ He first of all tried to get rid of what was called the Test Act — 
which prevented the Catholics from holding public employments — by 
his own power of dispensing with the penalties. He tried it in one 
case, and, eleven of the twelve judges deciding in his favour, he 
exercised it in three ^others, being those of three dignitaries of 
University College, Oxford, who had become Papists, and whom he 
kept in their places and sanctioned. He revived the hated Eccle- 
siastical Commission, to get rid of Compton, Bishop of London, who 
manfully opposed him. He solicited the Pope to favour England with 
an ambassador, which the Pope (who was a sensible man then) rather 
unwillingly did. He flourished Father Petre before the eyes of the 
people on all possible occasions. He favoured the establi^unei^ of 
convents in several parts of London. He was delighted to have the 
streets, and even the court itself, filled with Monks and Friars in the 
habits of their orders. He constantly endeavoured to make Catholics 
of the Protestants about him. He held private interviews, which he 
called “closetings,” with those Members of Parliament who held 
offices, to persuade them to consent to the design he had in view. 
When they did not consent, they were removed, or resigned of them- 
selves, and their places were given to Catholics. He displaced 
Protestant officers from the army, by every means in his power, and 
got Catholics into their places too. He tried the same thing with the 
corporations, and also (though not so successfully) with the Lord 
Lieutenants of counties. To terrify the people into the endurance of 
all these measures, he kept an army of fifteen thousand men encamped 
on Hounslow Heath, where mass was openly performed in the 
General’s tent, and where priests w'ent among the soldiers endeavour- 
ing to persuade them to become Catholics. For circulating a paper 
among those men advising them to be true to th^ir religion, a 
Protestant clergyman, named Johnson, the chaplain of the late Lord 
Russell, was actually sentenced to stand three times in the pillory, 
and was actually whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. He dismissed 
his owm brother-in-law from his Council because he was a Protestant, 
and made a Privy Councillor of the before-mentioned Father Petre. 
He banded Ireland over to Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, a 
worthless, dissolute knave, who played the same game there for his 
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titasler, and who played the deeper game for himself of one day 
pitting it under the protection of the French King. In going to 
these extremities, every man of sense and judgment among the 
Catholics, from the Pope to a porter, knew that the King was a mere 
bigoted fool, who would undo himself and the cause he sought to 
advance ; but he was deaf to all reason, and, happily for England 
ever afterwards, went tumbling off his throne in his own blind way. 

A spirit began to arise in the country, which the besotted blunderer 
little expected. He first found it out in the University of Cambridge. 
Having made a Catholic, a dean, at Oxford, without any opposition, 
he tried to make a monk a master of arts at Cambridge : which attempt 
the University resisted, and defeated him. He then went back to his 
favourite Oxford. On the death of the 1 1 evident of Magdalen College, 
he commanded that there should I o elected to succeed him, one Mr. 
Anthony Farmer, whose only recommendation was, that he was of 
the King’s religion. The University plucked up courage at last, and 
refused. The King substituted another man, and it still refused, 
resolving to stand by its own election of a Mr. Hough. The dull 
tyrant, upon this, punished Mr. Hough, and five-and-twenty more, by 
causing them to be expelled and declared incapable of holding any 
church preferment ; then he proceeded to what he supposed to be his 
highest step, but to what was, in fact, his last plunge head-foremost in 
his tumble off his throne. 

He had issued a declaration that there should be no religious tests 
or penal laws, in order to let in the Catholics more easily ; but the 
Protestant dissenters, unmindful of themselves, had gallantly joined 
the regular church in opposing it tooth and nail. The King and 
Father Petre now resolved to have this read, on a certain Sunday, 
in all the churches, and to order it to be circulated for that purpose 
by all bishops. The latter took counsel with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was in disgrace ; and they resolved that the declara- 
tion should not be read, and that they would petition the King against 
it. The Archbishop himself wrote out the petition, and six bishops 
went into the King’s bedchamber the same night to present it, to his 
infinite astonishment. Next day was the Sunday fixed for the reading, 
and it was only read by two hundred clergymen out of ten thousand. 
The King resolved against all advice to prosecute the bishops in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and within three weeks they w’^ere summoned 
before the Privy Council, and committed to the Tower. As the six 
bishops were taken to that dismal place, by water, the people who 
w^ere assemblM in immense numbers fell upon their knees, and wept 
for them, and prayed for them. When they got to the Tower, the 
officers and soldiers on guard besought them for their blessing. While 
they were confined there, and soldiers every day drank to their release 
with loud shouts. When they were brought up to the Court of King’s 
Bench for their trial, w^hich the Attorney-General said was for the 
high offence of censuring the Government, and giving their opinion 
al^ut affairs of state, they were attended by similar multitudes, and 
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surrounded by a throng of noblemen and gentlemen. When the 
jury went out at seven o’clock at night to consider of their venfict, 
everybody (except the King) knew that they would rather starve than 
yield to the King’s brewer, who was one of them, and wanted a verdict 
for his customer. When they came into court next morning, after 
resisting the brewer all night, and gave a verdict of not guilty, such 
a shout rose up in Westminster Hall as it had never heard before ; 
and it was passed on among the people away to Temple Bar, and 
away again to the Tower. It did not pass only to the east, but passed 
to the west too, until it reached the camp at Hounslow, where the 
fifteen thousand soldiers took it up and echoed it. And still, when 
the dull King, who was then with Lord Feversham, heard the mighty 
roar, asked in alarm what it was, and was told that it was “ nothing 
but the acquittal of the bishops,” he said, in his dogged way, '‘Call 
you that nothing ? It is sd much the worse for them.” 

Between the petition and the trial, the Queen had given birth to a 
son, which Father Petre rather thought was owing to Saint Winifred. 
But I doubt if Saint Winifred had much to do with it as the l^^g’s 
friend, inasmuch as the entirely new prospect of a Catholic ^uccessbr^ 
(for both the King’s daughters were Protestants) determined the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, Danby, and Devonshire, Lord Lumley, the 
Bishop of London, Admiral Russell, and Colonel Sidney to invite 
the Prince of Orange over to England. The Royal Mole, seeing his 
danger at last, made, in his fright, many great concessions, besides 
raising an army of forty thousand men ; but the Prince of Orange 
was not a man for James the Second to cope with. His preparations 
were extraordinarily vigorous, and his mind was resolved. 

For a fortnight after the Prince was ready to sail for England, a 
great wind from the v est prevented the departure of his fleet. Even 
when the wind lulled, and it did sail, it was dispersed by a storm, 
and was obliged to put back to refit. At last, on the first of 
November, one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight, the Protestant 
east wind, as it was long called, began to blow ; and on the third, the 
people of Dover and the people of Calais saw a fleet twenty miles 
long sailing gallantly by, between the two places. On Monday, the 
fifth, it anchored at Torbay in Devonshire, and the Prince, with a 
splendid retinue of officers and men, marched into Exeter. But the 
people in that western part of the country had suffered so much in 
The Bloody Assize, that they had lost heart. Few people joined 
him ; and he began to think of returning, and publishing the invita- 
tion he had received from those lords, as his justification for having 
come at all. At this crisis, some of the gentry joined him ; the 
Royal army began to falter ; an engagement was signed, by which alt 
who set their hand to it declared that they would support one another 
in defence of the laws and liberties of the three Kingdoms, of the 
Protestant religion, and of the Prince of Orange. From that time, 
the cause received no check ; the greatest towns in England began, 
one after another, to declare for the Prince ; and he knew that it was 
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all safe with him when the University of Oxford offered to melt down 
its plate, if he wanted any money. 

By this time the King w^as running about in a pitiable way, touch- 
ing people for the King’s evil in one place, reviewing his troops in 
another, and bleeding from the nose in a third. The young Prince 
was sent to Portsmouth, Father Petre went off like a shot to France, 
and there was a general and swift dispersal of all the priests and 
friars. One after another, the King’s most important officers and 
friends deserted him and went over to the Prince. In the night, his 
daughter Anne fled from "Whitehall Palace ; and the Bishop oi 
London, who had once been a soldier, rode before her with a drawn 
sword in his hand, and pistols at his saddle. “God help me, cried 
the miserable King: “ my very children .lave forsaken me ! ” In his 
wildness, after debating with such 'ords as were in London whether 
he should or should not call a Parliament, and after naming three of 
them to negotiate with the Prince, he resolved to fly to France. He 
had the little Prince of Whales brought back from Portsmouth ; and 
the child and the Queen crossed the river to Lambeth in an open 
boat, on a miserable wet night, and got safely away. This was on 
the night of the ninth of December. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the eleventh, the King, who had, 
in the meantime, received a letter from the Prince of Orange, stating 
his objects, got out of bed, told Lord Northumberland who lay in 
his room not to open the door until the usual hour in the morning, 
and went down the back stairs (the same, I suppose, by which the 
priest in the wig and gown had come up to his brother) and crossed 
the river in a small boat : sinking the great seal of England by the 
way. Horses having been provided, he rode, accompanied by Sir 
Edward Hales, to Feversham, where he embarked in a Custom 
House Hoy. The master of this Hoy, wanting more ballast, ran into 
the Isle of Sheppy to get it, where the fishermen and smugglers 
crowded about the boat, and informed the King of their suspicions 
that he was a “hatchet-faced Jesuit.” As they took his money and 
would not let him go, he told them who he was, and that the Prince 
of Orange wanted to take his life ; and he began to scream for a boat 
— and then to cry, because he had lost a piece of wood on his ride 
which he called a fragment of Our Saviour’s cross. He put himself 
into the hands of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and his detention 
was made known to the Prince of Orange at Windsor — who, only 
wanting to get rid of him, and not caring where he went, so that he 
went away, was very much disconcerted that they did not let him go. 
However, there was nothing for it but to have him brought back, 
with some state in the way of Life Guards, to Whitehall. And as 
soon as h^ got there, in his infatuation, he heard mass, and set a 
Jesuit to say grace at his public dinner. 

The public had been thrown into the strangest state of confusion 
by his flight, and had taken it into their heads that the Irish part 
of the army w^ere going to murder the Protestants. Therefore, they 
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set the bells a-ringing, and lighted watch-fires, and burned Catholic 
Chapels, and looked about in all directions for Father Petre and the 
Jesuits, while the Pope’s ambassador was running away in the dress 
of a footman. They found no Jesuits ; but a man, who had once 
been a frightened witness before Jeffreys in court, saw a swollen 
drunken face looking through a window down at Wapping, which he 
well remembered. The face was in a sailor’s dress, but he knew It to 
be the face of that accursed Judge, and he seized him. The people, 
to their lasting honour, did not tear him to pieces. After knocking 
him about a little, they took him, in the basest agonies of terror, to 
the Lord Mayor, who sent him, at his own shrieking petition, to the 
Tower for safety. There, he died. 

* Their bewilderment continuing, the people now lighted bonfires 
and made rejoicings, as if they had any reason to be glad to have the 
King back again. But, diis stay w^as very short, for the English 
guards were removed from Whitehall, Dutch guards were mS^rched 
up to it, and he was told by one of his late ministers that the Prince 
would enter London next day, and he had better go to Ham. He 
said. Ham was a cold damp place, and he would rather go to Rochester 
He thought himself very cunning in this, as he meant to escape from 
Rochester to France. The Prince of Orange and his friends knew 
that, perfectly well, and desired nothing more. So, he went to 
Gravesend, in his royal barge, attended by certain lords, and watched 
by Dutch troops, and pitied by the generous people, who were far 
more forgiving than he had ever been, when they saw him in his 
humiliation. On the night of the twenty-third of December, not even 
then understanding that everybody wanted to get rid of him, he went 
out, absurdly, through his Rochester garden, down to the Medway, 
and got away to France, where he rejoined the Queen. 

There had been a council in his absence, of the lords, and the 
authorities of London. When the Prince came, on the day after the 
King’s departure, he summoned Uie Lords to meet him, and soon 
afterwards, all those who had served in any of the Parliaments of 
King Charles the Second. It was finally resolved by these authorities 
that the throne was vacant by the conduct of King James the Second ; 
that it was inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom, to be governed by a Popish prince; that the Prince and 
Princess of Orange should be King and Queen during their lives and 
the life of the survivor of them ; and that their children should 
succeed them, if they had any. That if they had none, the Princess 
Anne and her children should succeed ; and if she had none, the 
heirs of the Prince of Orange should succeed. 

On the thirteenth of January, one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
nine, the Prince and Princess, sitting on a throne in Whitehall, bound 
themselves to these conditions. The Protestant religion was estab- 
lished in England, and England’s great and glorious Revolution was 
complete. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

I HAVA now arrived at the close of my little history. The events 
which succeeded the famous Revolution of one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-eight, would neither be easily related nor easily understood 
in such a book as this. 

William and Mary reigned together, five years. After the death of 
his good wife, William occupied the throne, alone, for seven years 
longer. During his reign, on the sixteenth of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and one, the poor weak creature who had once been 
James the Second of England, died in F Mice. In the meantime he 
had done his utmost (which was r'‘t much) to cause William to be 
assassinated, and to regain his lost dominions. James’s son was 
declared, by the French King, the rightful King of England ; and was 
called in France The Chevalier Saint Gecrge, and in England The 
Pretender. Some infatuated people in England, and particularly in 
Scotland, took up the Pretender’s cause from time to time — as if the 
country had not had Stuarts enough ! — ^and many lives were sacrificed, 
and much misery was occasioned. King William died on Sunday, the 
seventh of March, one thousand seven hundred and two, of the con- 
sequences of an accident occasioned by his horse stumbling with him. 
He was always a brave patriotic Prince, and a man of remarkable 
abilities. His manner was cold, and he made but few friends ; but he 
had truly loved his queen. When he was dead, a lock of her hair, in 
a ring, was found tied with a black nbbon round his left arm. 

He was succeeded by the Princess Anne, a popular Queen, who 
reigned twelve years. In her reign, in the month of May, one 
thousand seven hundred and seven, the Union between England and 
Scotland was effected, and the two countries were incorporated under 
the name of Great Britain. Then, from the year one th on sand seven 
hundred and fourteen to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, reigned the four Georges. 

It was in the reign of George the Second, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-five, that the Pretender did his last miscb’ef, and 
made his last appearance. Being an old man by that time, he and the 
Jacobites — as his friends were called — put forward his son, Charles 
Edward, known as the Y oung Chevalier. The Highlanders of Scot- 
land, an extremely troublesome and wrong-headed race on the subject 
of the Stuarts, espoused his cause, and he joined them, and there was 
a Scottish rebellion to make him king, in which many gallant and 
devoted gentlemen lost their lives. It was a hard matter for Charles 
Edward to escape abroad again, with a high price on his head ; but 
the Scottish people were extraordinarily faithful to him, and, after 
undergoing many romantic adventures, not unlike those of Charles 
the Second, he escaped to France. A number of charming stories and 
delightful songs arose out of the Jacobite feelings, and belong to the 
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Jacotnte times. Otherwise I think the Stuarts were a public nuisance 
altogether* 

It was in the reign of George the Third that England lost North 
America, by persisting in taxiag her without her own consent. That 
immense country, made independent under Washington, and left to 
itself, became the United States; one of the greatest nations of the 
earth. In these times in which I write, it is honourably remarkable 
for protecting its subjects, wherever they may travel, .with a dignity 
and a determination which is a model for England. Between you and 
me, England has rather lost ground in this respect since the days of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The Union of Great Britain with Ireland — which had been getting 
on very ill by itself — took place in the reign of George the Third, on 
the second of July, one thousand seven hundred and ninety -eight. 

William the Fourth succeeded George the Fourth, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, and reigned seven years. Queen 
Victoria, his niece, the only child of the Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George the Third, came to the throne on the twentieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. She was married to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Gotha on the tenth of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty. She is very good, and much beloved. So 
I end, like the crier, with 


God Save the Queen ! 




